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tEift  ^eb  of  CO'bap 

By  David  Leslie  Brown 


IT  IS  THE  CONCRETE  THAT  IMPRESSES,  THAT  IMPORTUNATES  UNTIL  IT  INFLU- 
ENCES— IN  WRITING  AS  IN  EVERYTHING  ELSE. 

THE  ESSAY  WITH  THE  CLEARLY  DEFINED  OPINION,  THE  NOVEL  )^1TH  THE  STRIK- 
ING PLOT,  THE  SERMON  WITH  THE  VITAL  MESSAGE,  THE  ADVERTISEMENT  WITH 
THE  CRISP  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS — THESE  ARE  THE  THINGS  MEN  LOOK  FOR  NOWA- 
DAYS WHEN  THEY  READ  WHAT  OTHERS  WRITE.  THE  "FINE  WRITING"  THAT  WAS 
ONCE  THE  ROUNDABOLTT  WAY  TO  THE  HEART  OF  A  MATTER  IS  NO  LONGER  POPULAR. 

IT  isn't  THAT  WE  ARE  BECOMING  LESS  EARNEST,  BUT  MORE  SO.  THINGS  MOVE 
SWIFTLY  NOWADAYS — HISTORY  ITSELF  IS  BOILING  IN  THE  POT.  AND  AS  WE  QUICKLY 
ROUND  OUT  OUR  INDIVIDUAL  LIVES,  CONSCIOUSLY  OR  UNCONSCIOUSLY  FITTING  OUR- 
SELVES INTO  THE  LIVES  OF  OTHERS  AND  INTO  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  NATION,  WE 
HAVE  NEED  OF  FUNDAMENTALS — FACTS — REALITIES — THE  TRUTH. 

IF  A  M/\N  HAS  NO  CLEAR  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  TREND  OF  MODERN  MOVEMENTS — 
POLITICS,  RELIGION,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS  OR  PHILOSOPHY — HE  HAD  BETTER  FAR 
KEEP  STILL  THAN  BLATANTLY  SPEAK  OR  WRITE  OF  THEM.  TOO  MANY  THERE  ARE 
WHO  CRY  "let  us  REFORM !" — FOR  MONEY.  THEIR  REFORM  CRY  LEADS  TO  THE  RIOT 
CALL. 

MEN  WHO  WOULD  BE  BUILDERS  OF  OUR  THOUGHT  MUST  HAVE  A  GREAT  MISSION 
IN  THEIR  SOULS  WHEN  THEY  WRITE  FOR  US  OR  SPEAK  TO  US.  THEY  MUST  HAVE 
A  FIRM  FAITH  IN  THE  GOODNESS  OF  HUMANITY.  TRUTH  IS  IN  TOO  GREAT  DEMAND 
TO  MAKE  ANYTHING  JUSTIFIABLE  SHORT  OF  AN  HONEST  ATTEMPT  AT  A  FULL  REVELA- 
TION OF  THE  VISION  CAUGHT  OF  HER.  REAL  PHILANTHROPY  DEMANDS  THAT  THE 
BIOGRAPHER  OR  CRITIC  OF  OUR  NATION/VL  LIFE  WRITE  NOT  FOR  MONEY  OR  A 
TAWDRY  FAME,  BUT  FROM  HONEST  MOTIVES  TO  POINT  OUT  AN  ERROR  OR  COR- 
RECT A  FAULT.  OTHERWISE  HIS  NAME  WILL  DECORATE  THE  FLY-LEAF  OF  A  BCX)K 
OR  TWO  OR  THE  COVER  OF  A  MAGAZINE  FOR  A  WHILE,  BUT  IT  WILL  NEVER  BE 
WRIT  ON  THE  HISTORIC  PAGE  OF  THE  NATION'S   PROGRESS. 

THINK  IT  OVER,  YOU  WHO  WRITE  OR  SPEAK — AND  YOU  WHO  READ  OR  LISTEN. 
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JULY,  1910 
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BEHIND  Apia,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Taufusi  swamp,  was  a  small  col- 
lection of  huts,  jumbled  together 
I  in  squalor  and  dirt,  with  pigs  dozing 
in  the  ooze  and  slatternly  women 
beating  out  siapo  in  the  shade.  It  was  a 
dunghill  of  out-islanders,  Nieues,  Uveans, 
Tongans,  Tapatueans,  banded  together  In 
a  common  poverty — landless  people  of  other 
archipelagoes,  despised  of  the  S  a  moans, 
and  paying  tribute  to  the  lord  of  the  soil — 
a  few  men  in  war,  a  grudged  hog  in  times 
of  peace. 

Here  lived  O'olo,  a  boy  of  twenty,  whose 
chief- like    face    and    line,    manly    bearing 
marked  him  as  one  apart  in  that  nest  of 
outcasts.    He  was  of  Tongan  blood,  though 
all  he  knew  of  his  parents  was  that  they 
had  escaped  from  Nukualofa  at   the    time 
of  the  Persecution,  and  had  died  in  Samoa 
when  he  was  a  child.    Old  Siosi,  who  had 
adopted  him,  could  tell  him  no  more  than 
that;  not  that  O'olo  asked  many  questions, 
being  content  to  drifl  on  the  ocean  of  life, 
and  careless  of  anylhing  save  what  l»elon< 
to  the  day.     He  weeded  taro,  occasiooi 
worked  for  ihirty-five  cents  a  day  at 
unloading  of  ships,  stole  bread-fruit 


bananas  up  the  mountain,  and  slept  peace- 
fully at  night  on  the  stones  of  Siosi's  floor. 

If  ever  he  envied  the  Samoans,  the  mood 
was  brief,  and  seldom  darkened  his  spirits 
for  long.  To  him  the  Samoans  were  a  race 
above,  with  splendid  houses  and  spacious 
lands,  and  a  haughty  contempt  for^such  an 
eat-bush  as  O'olo,  the  Tongan;  and  O'olo 
looked  up  at  them  mightily,  and  respected 
them  as  a  dt^  does  a  man,  though  some- 
times he  said:  "I  wish  God  had  made  me 
a  Samoan";  and  then  the  swamp  appeared 
very  dismal  to  O'olo,  and  the  huts  mean 
and  noisome,  and  the  mallets  seemed  to  be 
pounding  on  his  heart  instead  of  the  suddy 
bark. 

Now,   it   happened   that   a   new   native 

minister  came  to  the  coral  church  on  the 

other  side  of  the  cocoanut  grove,  and  what 

was  more  important  to  O'olo,  brought  with 

him  a  lovely  daughter.    O'olo  did  not  know 

how    important    it    was    till    he    first    met 

Evanitalina  in  the  path,  and  was  so  suddenly 

stricken  with  her  Iwauty  that  he  hud  hardly 

Tse  to  make  way  for  her  to  pass.   Slim 

«ful,  with  her  glossy  hair  gathered 

!  with  a  ribbon,  and  her  bright 

;ted  to  the  knee,  she  gave  O'olo 
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a  glance  as  sparkling  as  moonUght  on  a 
pool,  all  her  young  womanhood  alive  to  his 
confusion,  and  quick  to  divine  its  cause. 
Though  her  eyes  had  scarcely  dwelt  on 
him  an  instant,  she  had  seen  enough  for  her 
heart  to  say:  **PangaI  What  a  handsome 
youth";  and  was  filled  with  a  strange  elation 
in  which  there  was  a  dart  of  pain. 

On  her  return  O'olo  was  still  where  she 
had  left  him,  though  in  his  hand  was  a 
crimson  aute  blossom  that  had  not  been 
there  before,  and  when  she  drew  close  he 
held  it  out,  saying:  "Oh,  lady,  here  is  a 
little,  worthless  gift!"  She  took  it  smiling, 
and  put  it  behind  her  ear,  and  had  it  been 
a  pig  or  a  fine  mat  no  sweeter  could  have 
been  her  words  of  gratitude,  for  Evanitalina 
had  been  well  brought  up,  and  courtesy  was 
as  natural  to  her  as  breathing. 

"I  am  named  O'olo,"  said  the  young 
man,  "and  if  you  like  aute  blossoms,  every 
day  shall  I  bring  you  some." 

"I  am  Evanitalina,  the  daughter  of 
Samuelu,  the  minister,"  she  returned,  "and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  the  blossoms,  for  as  yet, 
thy  father  has  tabooed  no  lands  for  our 
garden." 

Then  O'olo  realized  she  had  mistaken 
him  for  the  son  of  Amatuanai,  the  chief, 
and  while  flattered  he  was  also  much  cast 
down. 

"I  am  only  a  Tongan,"  he  said  depre- 
catorially,  shame  Halting  his  tongue,  "and 
I  live  yonder  where  you  see  that  nameless 
animal  rooting  in  the  slough — though  to 
God  a  Tongan  is  every  bit  as  good  as  a 
Samoan,  and  the  only  chiefs  are  those  who 
are  strong  in  faith." 

Evanitalina  hastened  to  agree  with  him, 
though  she  was  very  disappointed  just  the 
same,  for  he  was  so  handsome,  and  had 
such  pleasant  manners,  and  an  air  so  noble 
and  winning  that  she  had  never  doubted 
he  was  of  rank.  She  herself  was  of  the 
exalted  Pi  family,  of  Safotulafai,  and  her 
grandfather  was  Tu'imaleali'ifano,  and  her 
great-grandfather  had  been  Tu'ia*ana.  Yet, 
as  she  went  on,  the  memory  of  O'olo  stayed 
with  her  like  the  scent  of  frangipani,  and 
for  all  he  was  a  Tongan,  and  without  land 
or  position,  she  felt  a  great  tenderness  for 
him,  and  taking  the  crimson  flower  she 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  trembling  with  joy 
as  she  did  so,  and  saying  to  herself:  "I  love 
thee,  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee!" 

The  next  day  they  met  again,  and  the 
next  after  that,  and  soon  the  village  gossips 


were  all  of  a  chatter,  though  not  a  won}  of 
it  reached  the  Reverend  Samuelu  or  his 
^fe.  But  if  Evanitalina  dared  not  tell  her 
parents  of  O'olo,  in  her  conduct,  at  least, 
she  was  as  good  as  gold,  and  every  time  she 
held  a  tryst  with  her  sweetheart,  she  took 
her  little  brother  with  her  as  convention 
demands,  and  Polo,  bribed  with  sugar-cane, 
sucked  and  chewed  at  the  pieces  O'olo 
peeled  for  him,  his  shaven  head  untroubled 
by  the  woes  of  his  elders.  They,  alas,  were 
very  wretched,  for  O'olo  had  saved  up  two 
dollars,  which  was  what  it  cost  to  get 
married,  and  was  urging  Evanitalina  to 
run  away  with  him  to  Atua;  while  she,  with 
superior  wisdom,  called  his  proposal  that 
of  a  delirious  person,  for  how  were  they  to 
live  afterwards  except  slave-like  on  the 
bounty  of  others?  When  he  answered  they 
could  return  to  Siosi  and  the  swamp,  her 
lip  curled  scornfully,  and  she  reminded  him 
she  was  of  the  renowned  Pi  family,  accus- 
tomed to  dignity  and  ease,  to  whom  the 
settlement  of  out-islanders  was  hardly 
better  than  a  wallow  of  nameless  animals. 

Now,  however  true  this  might  be,  it  was 
hurtful  to  Colo's  pride,  and  he  was  often 
■goaded  into  sharp  retorts  which  invited 
others  even  sharper,  so  that  their  passion 
might  be  compared  to  a  mountain,  up  one 
side  of  which  they  climbed  in  joy  and  glad- 
ness, to  descend  on  the  other  in  alienation. 
Not  that  they  loved  each  other  any  less — 
that,  indeed,  was  the  most  cruel  part  of  it 
— and  when  at  last  they  separated,  it  was* 
with  breaking  hearts. 

The  days  that  followed  were  heavy  with 
sorrow,  for  each  strove  ardently  to  pain  the 
other,  and  with  every  stab  thus  inflicted 
there  were  two  wounds,  one  in  the  giver  and 
one  in  the  stricken  person.  O'olo  spent  his 
two  dollars  in  riot  and  debauchery,  and 
when  released  from  prison,  fell  into  even 
greater  evil,  so  that  his  communion-ticket 
was  withdrawn,  and  those  who  missed  taro, 
or  chickens,  or  run-wild  daughters  used  to 
say  darkeningly:  "Lo,  it  is  that  Taufusi 
Tongan,"  and  sought  to  waylay  him  with 
an  ax. 

Evanitalina,  in  her  turn,  encouraged  the 
wooing  of  Viliamu,  a  highly-connected 
young  man,  whose  father  was  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  who  earned  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  in  the  explosion- water  manu- 
factory. In  this  profession  he  was  wondrous 
skilful,  and  could  be  seen  daily  under  a 
shed  directing   the  apparatus  and   giving 
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orders  to  his  helpers  like  a  white  man.  A 
bottle  of  explosion-water  held  no  more  than 
half  a  cocoanut,  yet  it  was  sold  for  ten 
cents,  and  it  was  a  perplexity  that  anybody 
liked  it,  for  it  shot  up  your  nose  like  the 
rush  of  a  bat,  and  made  you  choke  and 
sneeze,  as  Evanitalina  discovered  when 
once  Viliamu  brought  her  some.  But  it 
was  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  make  it,  and 
earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  dress 
magnificently,  and  give  costly  presents,  and 
though  Evanitalina  did  not  love  Viliamu 
she  admired  him  and  accepted  his  gifts, 
and  thought  wickedly  how  it  must  afflkt 
O'olo  to  see  her  and  Viliamu  seated  on  the 
same  mat,  or  with  their  heads  side  by  side 
on  the  same  bamboo  pillow. 

Nor  was  Viliamu  her  only  suitor,  for  there 
was  also  Carl,  the  German  half-caste,  who 
was  captain  of  a  schooner,  and  wore 
trousers  and  a  black  sash,  and  owned 
valuable  property  in  Savalolo;  Carl,  who 
called  for  her  almost  every  Sunday  in  a 
buggy,  and  took  her  driving  like  a  white 
lady,  to  Vailele  or  Vaitele  or  Utumapu; 
Carl,  of  the  ringing  laugh  and  jolly,  smiling 
face,  and  tattooed  girl- fish  on  his  arm,  who 
could  sing  and  do  tricks  with  cards,  and 
invent  the  funniest  forfeits  when  they  all 
played  games,  and  yet  who  at  leave-time 
never  failed  to  say  with  seriousness:  "Oh, 
my  pigeon,  am  I  to  love  uselessly  forever?" 

Again  and  again  was  Evanitalina  drawn 
to  take  Viliamu,  and  then  to  take  Captain 
Carl,  for  Samuel u  was  always  urging  that 
a  final  decision  be  come  to,  knowing  the 
folly  of  maids  and  the  lack  and  fewness  of 
worthy  men  for  husbands.  But  as  she  was 
on  the  l)rink,  like  a  diver  pausing  before 
the  plunge,  her  eyes  would  alight  on  O'olo, 
smolderingly  regarding  her  from  afar, 
and  then  her  whole  strength  would  turn  to 
water,  and  not  for  anything  would  she 
have  married  Carl,  though  all  Savalolo 
belonged  to  him,  and  all  the  ships  'of  the 
sea;  nor,  likewise,  would  she  have  married 
Viliamu,  even  had  he  owned  the  explosion- 
water  manufactory  and  been  himself  a 
member  of  parliament,  for  of  her  heart 
there  was  hut  one  master,  and  that  was  the 
Tongan. 

But,  alas,  there  was  no  coming  together, 
for  O'olo,  in  his  despair,  had  put  himself 
beyond  all  intercourse  with  those  of  honor, 
becoming  a  terror  and  a  scourge,  and  in-  * 
habiting  the  jail  more  frequently  tha^ 
Siosi's  roof-tree,  and  nightly,  when  he  w 


free,  he  caroused  with  low  companions, 
drinking  gin,  and  cooking  stolen  pigs,  and 
eating  stolen  taro,  and  saying  in  his  infamy: 
"Why  should  I  work  for  thirty-five  cents  a 
day  when  all  the  Tuamasanga  is  mine!" 

Yet  thfe  rich  food  had  no  flavor  in  his 
mouth,  and  though  the  gin  maddened  his 
spirit,  it  could  not  drown  his  wretchedness, 
for  deep  within  him,  like  a  maggot  in  a 
bread-fruit,  was  the  torment  of  love.  Some- 
times in  prison  he  would  lower  his  head 
like  a  cow  and  run  at  the  wall,  exclaiming: 
"I  will  die,  I  will  die!"  And  then  he  would 
fall,  with  his  beautiful  hair  all  matted  with 
blood,  and  his  beautiful  body  next  to  life- 
less, though  with  his  purpose  unattained, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  his  skull.  Surely 
no  person  in  hell  was  ever  more  unhappy 
than  O'olo,  and  it  is  with  grief  one  tells  of 
him,  for  he  was  like  a  child  who,  on  being 
refused  a  mango,  throws  away  his  banana 
in  wilfulness — and  with  him  his  banana 
was  right  conduct  and  the  respect  of  others 
and  the  laws  of  God,  leaving  him  nothing 
save  an  aching  spirit. 

Then  the  war  came  with  the  Tuamasanga 
in  an  uproar  from  end  to  end,  every  young 
man  being  called  to  arms,  and  troops 
pouring  in  from  Tutuila  and  the  westward 
to  join  in  the  onslaught  against  Mataafa. 
The  Taufusi  i)eople,  as  foreigners,  were  not 
liable  to  the  levy  except  for  two  striplings 
by  way  of  rent,  both  of  whom  were  sub- 
scribed with  unwillingness,  though  neither 
was  O'olo.  This  Evanitalina  learned  with 
joy,  for  death  was  in  the  air  and  bloody 
fighting  nigh  at  hand,  and  her  tenderness 
for  O'olo,  lying  secret  in  her  bosom,  like  a 
red-hot  coal,  was  fanned  to  the  flame  of 
agony.  But  no,  he  was  fortunately  in  the 
lock-up,  and  it  was  reported  he  had  said 
scornfully  of  the  war:  "A  Tongan  gentleman 
has  no  concern  with  the  squabbles  of  dogs," 
which,  if  insulting,  was  not  without  the  balm 
of  reassurance  to  Evanitalina,  greatly 
dreading. 

One  drowsy  afternoon,  however,  as  she 

was  sewing  under  the  eaves,  alone  except 

for  Polo,  who  had  made  a  Mataafa  soldier 

of  the  dog,  and  was  pretending,  victoriously, 

to  cut  the  animal's  head  off  with  a  piece 

of  wood,  as  so  soon,  in  reality,  would  l)e 

happening    to    living    men,    pierced    with 

woiuids.  and  lying  in  their  hloml — one  hot 

while  nothing  stirred  except  the 

«n  these  buzzed  sleepily,  Evani- 

ien  was  roused  by  the  sound 
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of  steps,  and  looking  up,  beheld  a  warrior 
advancing  toward  the  house.  His  face 
was  blackened  with  charcoal,  as  is  the 
custom,  and  about  his  hair  was  the  scarlet 
scarf  of  the  Government,  and  against  his 
skin  glistened  a  belt  of  cartridges,  and  his 
walk  was  fearless  and  proud  as  befitted  so 
handsome  a  man  and  one  of  such  noble  mien. 

"ra/(?/a,"  he  said,  and  then  Evanitalina 
gave  a  cry,  for  it  was  0*olo,  and  with  that 
cry  every  thought  vanished  except  her  love, 
which  rose  tumultuously  within  her  like  a 
wave  bursting  between  rocks  and  foaming 
white  over  them,  so  that  she  could  answer 
not  a  word  to  his  greeting,  but  stared  use- 
lessly at  him  like  a  dead  person. 

"I  am  going  to  the  war,"  explained  O'olo, 
bending  down  on  his  beautiful  legs,  and 
bringing  his  face  so  close  to  hers  that  his 
breath  was  on  her  cheek.  ** Doubtless,  I 
shall  die,  for  with  many  so  brave  it  will  be 
difficult  for  me  to  excel  them,  though  that 
is  my  intention  at  whatever  cost." 

"But  how  is  it  you  are  not  in  the  lock-up  ?" 
inquired  Evanitalina,  recovering  her  voice, 
and  speaking  in  a  tremble.  "The  judge 
cast  you  in  for  two  months,  and  lo,  here  you 
are  with  only  sixteen  days  of  it  expended." 

At  this  O'olo's  heart  warmed,  for  it 
showed  him  how  assiduous  had  been 
Evanitalina's  counting  of  his  imprisonment, 
for  it  was  exactly  sixteen  days,  even  as  she 
said,  she  tallying  it  every  morning  with  a 
little  stone,  and  it  spoke  to  him  better  than 
words  of  the  endurance  and  strength  of  her 
love,  which,  like  his  own,  was  as  fathomless 
as  the  sea. 

"I  was  made  free  on  this  condition,"  he 
said,  touching  his  rifle,  "and  though  to  me 
the  Government  is  nothing,  nor  the  King, 
nor  the  quarrel  more  than  that  of  gulls  on 
a  rock,  or  the  squeals  of  nameless  animals 
over  carrion,  yet  I  consented  for  thy  sake, 
Evanitalina." 

"My  sake!"  she  exclaimed,  astonished. 
"Were  it  to  please  me  I  would  implore  thee 
to  remain  behind,  though  I  thought  my 
name  had  long  ceased  to  be  anything  to 
thee,  and  that  I  was  utterly  forgotten  and 
cast  aside." 

"So  did  I  try  to  make  it,"  he  said,  "for 
no  shark  could  have  been  more  cruel  than 
thou  to  me,  nor  any  bat  more  blind  to 
worth,  and  because  I  had  neither  lands  nor 
family  thou  drovest  me  forth  with  contempt." 

"It  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  two 
dollars,   O'olo,"  she  protested,   "and  not 


that  of  my  love,  which  was  unbounded,  and 
if  I  merited  punishment  for  what  seemed 
right  to  me,  have  I  not  received  it,  and 
atoned  a  thousand  times  over  for  my  fault  ? 
Did  Viliamu  gain  me  for  all  his  wealth  or 
position,  or  did  Carl  the  half-caste  take  me 
to  wife  ?  I  was  truer  to  thee  than  ever  thou 
wast  to  me,  and  nightly  I  wept,  and  held 
the  memory  of  thee  in  my  arms  like  a  mother 
whose  babe  is  dead.  And  this  I  will  do, 
if  thou  wilt  return  to  jail,  and  break  the 
covenant  of  thy  freedom:  I  will  marry  thee, 
and  go  live  with  thee  in  Siosi's  house,  and 
forfeit  rank  and  honor  and  the  regard  of  all, 
reckoning  them  as  naught  in  the  comparison 
of  thy  love." 

At  this  0*olo  could  hardly  keep  back  his 
tears,  so  greatly  was  he  overcome,  and  his 
hand  met  Evanitalina's  and  clasped  on  hers, 
and  his  chest  shook  like  one  grief-stricken 
at  the  death  of  a  near  relation.  He  had 
learned  many  things  since  he  had  become 
bad,  and  knew  better  than  before  the  gulf 
that  lay  between  an  eat-bush  and  a  member 
of  the  renowned  I*i  family.  Our  Lord  was 
not  more  tempted  by  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  than  he  at  that  moment  by  Evani- 
talina, who  was  ofTcring  herself  in  all  her 
young  beauty  for  his  delight. 

But  resolutely  he  put  the  devil  behind 
him,  saying:  "I  will  not  have  thee  stoop  to 
me,  so  that  persons  shall  mock  at  thy  choice, 
and  the  parable  of  the  pearl  and  the  name- 
less animal  shall  be  repeated  in  the  Taufusi 
swamp.  No  I  I  shall  make  of  this  war  a 
ladder,  and  reach  glory  or  die,  and  to  that 
I  am  determined  as  never  was  a  man  before. 
If  I  come  back  it  shall  be  as  one  famous 
for  prowess,  bearing  heads  that  I  have 
taken,  and  with  chiefs  eager  to  adopt  me. 
Thus  shall  I  return,  an  eat-bush  no  longer, 
nor  despised,  but  a  David  who  has  slain 
his  Goliath,  with  the  multitude  applauding, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Tuamasanga  vying 
to  give  me  the  title  of  their  son.  Or,  if  not 
that,  then  shall  I  claim  the  land  God  with- 
holds not  from  every  man,  nay,  not  Irom 
the  poorest  or  the  lowest,  and  the  name  of 
that  land  is  the  grave." 

At  this  Evanitalina  sobbed,  and  clung 
pitifully  to  O'olo,  and  pressed  his  head  to 
her  bosom,  unmindful  of  decorum,  and  so 
consumed  by  misery  she  was  like  a  person 
in  a  fit.  O'olo  too,  was  suffocated  with 
sadness,  for  it  seemed  a  dreadful  thing  to 
die  and  be  cast  blood-stained  into  a  pit,  he 
that  was  so  handsome,  and  in  the  flood  of 
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his  youth,  with  perhaps  his  dissevered  head 
tossing  in  the  air  amid  shouts  and  triumph. 
Indeed,  so  lost  was  he  in   wretchedness, 
that  he  was  taken  unawares  by  Samuelu 
on  his  way  inland  from  a  deacon's  meeting, 
who,  convulsed,  seized  a  cocoanut  branch, 
and  ran  at  him,  crying:  "Let  there  be  a- 
going,  thou  worthless  one!     Fly,  thou  of 
the  Belial  family,  and  be  quick  with  it,  else 
I  shall  whip  thee  hence  like  a  cur!"    And 
with  that  he  whipped  and  whipped  at  O'olo, 
departing,  for  the  Tongan  was  too  mannerly 
to  strike  a.mini**'''"   ''"'^  on''  so  ereatlv  his 
senior,  though  h 
than  his   body 
Thus  he  pass^ 
of  Evanitalina,  1 
ing  chased  from 


monotony  also,  was  unendurable,  especially 
when  the  tobacco  was  gone,  and  one  was 
forbidden  to  move,  being  condemned  to  " 
sit  hungry  and  distressed  for  a  whole  day 
at  a  time,  sucking  a  white  stone  by  way  of 
alleviation.  To  O'olo  a  white  stone  was 
very  insufficient  for  nourishment,  and  so 
he  tried  grass  and  weeds  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  the  undoing  of  his  stomach,  which, 
dissatisfied,  was  afflicted  with  cramps,  so 
that   he   rolled   and   rolled   in   pain,   and 


plantation,  with  no  time  to  look  back  or 
wave  a  last  greeting. 

He  marched  the  same  day  with  the  Vaiala 
contingent  underthe  High-chief  Asi,  and  that 
night  shlveringon  the  wet  ground,  O'olo  had 
his  first  taste  of  war.  As  to  ii  he  had  many 
misconceptions,  not  reckoning  on  the  se- 
verity of  the  rule,  or  the  trifling  importance 
attached  to  a  Tongan,  however  lion-like 
his  heart.  He  saw  that  he  was  one  of  the 
many,  a  grain  in  a  heap  of  sand,  who  might 
at  an  order  be  kepi  in  the  rear  and  never 
hear  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  or  earn  the  chance 
of  distinction.  In  the  army,  too,  little 
thought  was  taken  of  food,  so  that  one 
banana  was  given  for  l^reakfast  and  for 
dinner  a  cocoanut,  which  O'olo  found  hard, 
he  having  always  been  a  hearty  eater  and 
accustomed  to  palusami  and  luxuries.    The 


lamented  loudly,  till  Asi  cried  out:  "Make 
that  Tongan  to  cease  from  bellowing,  or 
else  the  enemy  will  surely  discover  us!" 

But  let  it  not  be  said  that  O'olo  was 
womanish  or  afraid,  for  on  the  contrary,  he 
thirsted  for  battle  like  King  David,  whom 
he  took  for  his  example,  and  his  repining 
was  due  to  the  backwardness  of  his  rulers 
and  the  tightness  of  their  leash.  When  at 
last  the  advance  was  ordered  on  the  Mataafa 
stronghold,  he  was  noticeable  for  his  leaps 
of  joy,  and  while  others  wore  an  anxious 
appearance  and  showed  uncertainty  in 
their  walk,  O'olo  sang  with  exultation,  and 
stepped  out  as  though  on  his  way  to  a  feast. 

The  stronghold  was  of  stone,  and  had 
been  used  by  the  (iermans  for  the  retaining 
of  cattle,  and  stood  sdit  " "'  with 

the  land  falling  away  oi  s  it 
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flashed  and  sparkled  with  the  Mataafa  fire 
it  was  seen  by  O'olo  to  be  a  place  not  easy 
to  capture,  with  much  loss  to  be  experienced 
before  ax  could  cross  ax  and  knife  meet  knife 
in  the  final  charge,  so  that,  with  wisdom,  he 
shot  litde  in  order  not  to  tire  himself,  and 
hugged  the  ground  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
terror  rather  than  boldness,  for  to  be  killed 
here  was  useless  and  foreign  to  his  purpose, 
fame  resting  in  the  fort  and  there  the  heads 
to  be  taken.  Thus,  when  at  the  call  they 
rose  like  plover,  he  was  unfatigued,  with 
cartridges  still  in  his  gun  and  wind  in  his 
body,  and  up  the  hill  he  raced  with  swiftness, 
so  that  scarcely  two  of  his  companions 
matched  pace  with  him,  and  those  who  had 
cried:  "Coward,  coward!"  panted  in  his 
rear  and  perceived  it  was  a  hero  they  had 
mocked. 

Nor  at  the  gateway  was  there  any  slack- 
ening of  Tongan  valor,  and  over  it  O'olo 
scrambled,  undeterred  by  rifle  and  ax,  so 
that  it  was  a  miracle  that  he  stayed  alive 
as  he  dropped  within,  even  as  Daniel  into 
the  lions*  den,  beset  by  twenty,  and  he  alone. 
It  was  like  a  tempest  and  he  in  the  center, 
and  for  lightning  was  the  flame  of  the  guns, 
and  for  thunder  the  roar  of  their  explosion, 
and  for  the  raging  sea  the  crash  of  blows, 
given  and  taken,  and  the  sobbing  breath  of 
men.  Here  the  Tongan  rock  withheld  the 
enemy,  while  the  army  of  the  Government 
rolled  over  the  wall  in  a  resistless  torrent, 
and  with  tumult  and  fury  beset  the  Mataafas 
until  they  fled.  Now,  O'olo,  with  coolness, 
had  already  marked  an  old  chief  of  towering 
stature  and  magnificent  appearance  as  the 
one  whose  head  he  would  take,  unwishful 
of  a  boy*s  or  that  of  a  person  of  no  impor- 
tance, and  him  he  pressed  hard  in  the  rout 
and  at  last  laid  low  with  the  butt  of  his 
weapon,  straddling  his  body  and  prepared 
to  hack  at  his  throat  with  his  knife. 

The  old  chief,  whose  hurt  had  not  bereft 
him  of  his  senses,  begged  deliriously  for  his 
life  in  a  voice  choked  by  the  weight  of  O'olo 
on  his  chest  and  troubled  by  the  imminence 
of  death,  off^ering  first  ten  cans  of  biscuit, 
and  then  twenty,  and  then  property  and 
fine  mats  in  quantities  unstinted.  But 
O'olo,  although  it  was  like  a  beautiful  dream 
come  true,  dallied  with  the  killing,  being 
squeamish  in  regard  to  it,  and  needing  a 
'  space  to  confirm  his  resolution,  he  saying 
with  derision: 

"Thou  pig-faced  person,  thou  hast  not 
the  property  thou  namest,  and  even  were 


thou  the  lord  of  the  earth,  yet  still  would 
I  take  thy  head!" 

To  which  the  fallen  warrior  made  answer: 
"I  am  Tangaloa,  the  high-chief  of  Leatata- 
fili,  in  Savai*i,  and  the  property  I  speak  of 
is  no  myth,  and  all  of  it  thine  if  thou  wilt 
spare  me." 

«  To  which  O'olo  replied:  "And  when  I 
should  claim  it,  verily  thou  wouldst  forget 
thy  covenant  and  order  thy  young  men  to 
chastise  me  forth,  they  laughing  at  the  cheat, 
and  I  with  neither  head  nor  property,  and 
the  back  of  me  Jacerated  with  blows!" 

Then  the  old  chief  fell  into  a  great 
tremble,  repeating:  "No,  no,"  his  flesh 
shrinking  on  his  bones  and  horror  in  his 
face,  and  as  O'olo  looked  down  at  him, 
making  motions  with  his  knife,  the  Tongan's 
thought  was  suddenly  moved  into  a  new 
direction,  and  lo,  it  was  like  a  burning 
torch  in  a  cavern,  so  bright  it  was  in  the 
darkness  of  his  previous  purpose,  he 
saying: 

"Oh,  Tangaloa,  there  is  a  price,  and  that 
is  my  adoption  as  thy  son,  and  to  that  wilt 
thou  pledge  thyself  in  an  oath  before  God  ?" 
To  which,  overjoyed,  the  venerable 
warrior  consented  with  impetuosity,  crying 
out  that  he  would  do  so,  and  seeing  in  the 
proposal  the  high-chief-hand  of  God,  for 
had  not  his  own  son  lately  died? 

"And  cherish  me,  and  love  me?"  de- 
manded O'olo,  with  renewed  motions  of 
his  knife,  he  undesirous  of  showing  too 
great  a  willingness  and  pretending  indecision 
besides  doubting  the  chief's  integrity. 

"As  God  sees  me  that  I  will  perform," 
said  Tangaloa,  "and  now  in  my  extremity 
I  perceive  the  worth  of  true  dealing  with 
every  man,  for  all  my  past  years  stand  in 
witness  to  my  honor,  and  he  who  trusted 
me  has  never  been  deceived." 

At  this  O'olo  was  reassured,  and  he 
repeated  the  oath  for  Tangaloa  to  say  after 
him,  making  it  very  full  and  exact,  with 
nothing  omitted,  and  then  he  kissed  the 
old  man,  beginning  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  son — he  that  had  never  had 
a  father  until  this  moment,  and  now  having 
gained  one  of  the  loftiest  rank — and  he 
raised  him  lovingly  and  bound  his  wound 
with  a  strip  of  cloth  and  be-darlinged  him, 
Tangaloa  returning  his  love,  and  saying 
again  and  again:  "Blessed  be  God  that  He 
has  sent  me  a  son  for  my  protection." 

Nor  were  these  words  of  empty  import-  * 
for  others  of  the  victorious  armx  were  mi 
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displeased  at  O'olo's  clemency  and  would 
have  torn  away  Tangaloa  and  killed  him 
had  not  O'olo  resisted  with  lowered  gun 
and  a  threatening  expression,  so  that  he 
dared  not  leave  his  father  for  an  instant,  so 
greedy  w^ere  the  warriors  for  his  head.  All 
that  day  he  crouched  beside  him,  with 
neither  water  to  drink  nor  food  to  eat, 
guarding  Tangaloa  preciously,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  confusion  that  attends  the 
finish  of  a  battle,  and  the  lessening  of 
authority  that  follows,  he  would  have  been 
overp>owered  by  a  multitude  and  all  his 
bravery  wasted.  But  those  who  assailed 
him  were  without  cohesion  or  settled  plan, 
and  they  were  as  dogs  rushing  up  to  affright 
and  then  losing  courage  at  0*olo's  de- 
meanor, which  was  fierce  and  unshaken, 
with  his  rifle  at  the  cock. 

It  was  a  day  terrible  to  remember  in  its 
heat  and  hunger  and  unbearable  thirst, 
with  about  them  the  headless  dead,  festering 
in  the  sun  and  blackening,  and  over  them 
the  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  always  at 
their  hearts  the  dread  of  Asi  and  the  chiefs 
returning  to  kill  them  both.  At  dusk  it 
seemed  as  though  O'olo  could  never  get  his 
father  to  his  feet,  so  destroyed  was  the  old 
man  by  weakness  and  disinclination,  and 
he  was  as  a  sinking  canoe  or  a  sting-ray 
floppuig  on  the  reef  and  abandoned  by  the 
tide.  But  0*olo  persevered,  dragging  and 
supporting  until  cocoanuts  were  reached, 
where  he  climbed  a  tree  and  threw  down 
nut  in  abundance,  and  as  they  drank  the 
water  they  were  greatly  refreshed,  and  with 
every  bite  of  the  rind  vigor  returned,  and 
with  vigor,  boldness.  Then  Tangaloa  said: 
"Let  us  pray,"  and  with  that  they  both 
went  down  on  their  knees,  the  old  chief 
beseeching  God  for  deliverance,  and  re- 
peating again  and  again  his  thankfulness 
for  O'olo,  and  for  the  nuts. 

But  all  was  far  from  finished,  and  there 
was  much  for  God  to  do  yet  if  ever  He 
destined  them  to  gain  the  security  of 
Savai'i,  ^nd  O'olo  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  hiding  in  the  mountains  and  going  east- 
ward circuitously,  and  making  no  sign  or 
stir  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Tuamasanga  from  A'ana.  To 
this  Tangaloa  agreed  without  argument,  re- 
signing himself  like  a  little  child  to  O'olo's 
guidance,  and  making  no  demur  when  the 
Tongan  said:  "t.^  m  j^  and  go,  for  by 
dawn  we  mnsi :  ifhit  heights  and  beyond 
pursuit" 


Thus  determined,  they  took  the  plantation 
road  upward,  assisted  by  the  moon  which 
was  near  its  full,  and  toilsomely  attaining 
the  limits  of  the  cultivated  land,  buried 
themselves  in  the  tomb  of  the  forest.  Here, 
with  groping  and  hurt,  and  frequent  mis- 
direction, they  struggled  on  and  on,  making 
of  a  watercourse  their  path,  and  at  times  so 
hidden  in  the  defile  of  rocks  that  it  was  as 
though  the  earth  had  closed  over  them.  In 
this  manner  were  many  hours  spent  \mtil 
at  last  Tangaloa  fell  exhausted  on  a  bank 
of  ferns,  saying:  "More  I  cannot  do." 

Then  O'olo  built  a  fire  to  warm  his  parent 
who  w^as  perishing  of  cold,  and  rubbed  his 
legs,  and  shaped  a  bough  for  his  pillow, 
and  kissed  him  lovingly;  and  when  the  old 
man  said:  "I  am  convinced  we  shall  die," 
he  answered  stoutly:  "No,  we  shall  live, 
for  God  has  not  brought  us  thus  far  to 
desert  us  now,"  at  which  Tangaloa  was 
comforted  and  went  to  sleep,  while  O'olo 
watched  and  watched  beside  him,  his  heart 
much  troubled  by  the  evil  of  their  situation 
and  the  frailty  of  the  old  chief  and  the 
assailing  doubts  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
they  should  ever  escape. 

The  news  of  O'olo's  desertion  was  vari- 
ously twisted  by  the  returning  troops,  so 
that  to  Evanitalina,  inquiring  in  anguish, 
there  were  as  many  tales  as  men.  Some 
would  have  it  that  they  had  seen  him  die, 
giving  details;  others  that  he  had  run  away 
before  the  batUe,  in  w^ldness  and  panic; 
others  praised  him  truthfully  for  a  hero,  and 
as  the  first  to  leap  the  fort.  Of  these  there 
was  a  fewness,  for  the  most  preferred  to 
laud  themselves  or  their  relations  rather 
than  another,  and  accordingly  most  of  the 
chatter  was  scornful  of  O'olo  and  to  his 
discredit.  But  Evanitalina  knew  that  O'olo 
was  no  coward,  and  her  misgiving  was. that 
he  was  dead.  Which  deepened  with  the 
passing  of  months  and  no  sign  nor  token 
coming  to  prove  the  contrary.  Viliamu, 
too,  was  assiduous  in  declaring  it,  which 
he  did  with  artfulness  and  pretended  sorrow, 
urging  all  the  while  his  own  suit,  like  a 
squid  of  apparent  harmlessness  on  the 
surface,  but  with  its  suckers  enfolding 
venomously  below. 

Never  was  a  maid  in  sadder  straits, 
widowed  before  she  v/as  a  wife  and  un- 
ceasingly plagued  by  Samuelu  to  marry 
either  Viliamu  or  Carl.  She  grew  thin,  and 
when  she  walked  it  was  like  a  sick  person. 
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staggerin^y,  and  tmce  of  so  pasdooate  a. 
temper  she  changed  to  a  gentleness  that 
nothing  could  disturb.  The  compassion  of 
the  other  maids  lavished  itself  upon  her, 
for  they  saw  that  she  was  dying  of  grief  for 
her  bdoved,  and  at  night  when  wooed 
under  the  stars,  they  spoke  with  tenderness 
of  O'olo  and  Evanitalina,  and  of  their  love 
so  cruelly  ruptured,  so  that  everyone  wept, 
even  young  men  who  previously  had  had 
neither  consideration  nor  sense,  to  whom 
a  maid  was  a  maid  were  only  she  pretty, 
and  who  would  have  hastened  for  another 
had  the  first  died,  which  shows  that  true 
love  is  like  a  seed,  growing  and  becoming 
a  tree  from  which  others  eat  the  fruit  to 
their  own  improvement  and  increased 
understanding. 

Every  day  Evanitalina  grew  more  weak, 
yet  unlike  most  sick  persons,  she  was  without 
fear  at  her  condition,  even  welcoming  it, 
and  saying:  "Soon  I  shall  pass  beyond  the 
skies  on  my  last  malanga,"  and  once  when 
she  saw  a  wilted  ante  she  said:  "Such  am  I, 
once  blooming,  now  a-droop,"  and  with 
that  she  plucked  fiercely  at  the  petals  and 
crushed  them  in  her  hand  as  though  she 
were  hastening  her  own  extinction. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  jirayers,  as 
she  reclined  on  a  mat,  with  her  eyes  raised 
to  that  far-away  country  of  which  she  often 
spoke,  while  Samuelu  sat  at  the  table  writing 
his  sermon,  there  appeared  on  the  village 
green  three  old  gentlemen  of  stately  and 
impressive  appearance,  bearing  staves,  who, 
stopping  at  that  distance,  inquired  loudly 
whether  this  was  the  house  of  Samuelu,  the 
clergyman?  Then  being  greeted,  and  an- 
swered "Yes,"  the  three  old  gentlemen  cere- 
moniously advanced  and  ranged  themselves 
within  the  eaves,  saying  that  they  had  come 
on  a  wooing- party  of  sixty  boats  with  Cloud- 
of-Butterflies,  the  young  chief  of  I^atatafili, 
who  was  seeking  a  wife.  At  this,  mar\'eling 
greatly,  Samuelu  informed  them  they  were 
mistaken  as  to  the  house,  since  his  highness 
Cloud-of- Butterflies  was  unknown  to  him. 


and  he  surdy  unknown  to  Cloud-of-Butter- 
flies. But  the  old  orators  replied,  no,  they 
were  not  mistaken,  and  asked  had  he  not 
a  daughter  named  the  Lady  Evanitalina, 
for  it  was  for  her  that  Cloud-of-Butterflies 
in  sixty  boats  was  at  hand  to  o0er  marriage. 

Then  Samuelu's  amazement  redoubled, 
and  even  Evanitalina,  previously  languid, 
looked  up  siu-prised,  and  in  her  face  was  a 
strange  expression  like  that  of  a  startled 
pigeon,  and  on  being  asked  in  a  becoming 
speech  whether  she  would  condescend  to 
receive  the  visitor  and  his  gifts,  she  answered 
with  bewilderment  that  it  was  as  her  father 
wished,  at  which  Samuelu  said,  "Yes," 
with  no  great  willingness,  desiring  to  con- 
tinue his  sermon  and  dreading  the  outlay 
in  'ava  for  the  reception  of  so  vast  a  com- 
pany. Then  the  three  old  gentlemen  excused 
themselves  in  polished  phrases,  full  of  beauty 
and  eloquence  and  retired  to  inform  Cioud- 
of-Buttertlies  that  the  Lady  Evanitalina 
was  desirous  that  he  should  come. 

Shortly  afterwards  there  was  the  beat  of 
drums,  and  the  tramp  of  multitudes,  and 
the  screaming  of  innumerable  pigs  home  on 
poles,  and  a  sound  like  that  of  an  advancing 
army,  thunderous  and  roaring.  The  eaves 
of  every  house  were  black  with  onlookers, 
and  there  were  white  i>eople,  galloping 
up  on  horses,  astounded,  and  many  others 
on  foot,  running.  Then,  shaking  the  ground 
with  its  jirogress,  the  procession  marched 
into  view,  and  of  pigs  there  seemed  two 
hundred,  and  of  menanumberljeyond  count- 
ing, and  at  the  head  were  youths  throwing 
their  rifles  in  the  air  as  they  sang  and 
danced.  But  of  these  things  Evanitalina  was 
scarcely  heedful,  for  with  breathless  Ijody 
and  quivering  heart  her  whole  attention  was 
on  Cloud-of-Butterllies  in  the  cenler  of  the 
pageant,  who,  girded  in  a  priceless  mat 
and  wearing  at  his  throat  a  whaic-tooth 
necklace,  and  surrounded  with  deference 
and  honor,  was  not  to  her  Cloud-of-Butter- 
flies at  all,  but  O'olo,  arisen  from  the  grave, 
and  hastening  to  claim  her  for  his  bride. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time — for  this  is  a 
^  modem  fairy  story — ^a  boy 
I  baby  was  bom  in  the  Epis- 
f  copal  rectory  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  That  was  just  fifty 
years  ago.  Back  of  the  baby,  in  the  an- 
cestral line,  were  a»  number  of  Episcopal 
priests  and  in  the  far  background  of  the 
family  picture  loomed  the  shadowy  figures 
of  a  bishop  in  his  white  lawn  sleeves  and  of 
a  white-haired,  smiling  old  man,  who 
founded  one  of  the  great  fortunes  of  the 
country.  At  the  christening  of  the  baby — 
he  was  named  Alexander  Dupont  Parker — 
an  invisible  fairy  godmother  was  present, 
as  will  presently  be  demonstrated. 

From  the  beginning  the  boy  was  destined 
for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  graduated  from  Racine 
college,  Wisconsin,  an  institution  closely 
following  the  English  model  and  under  the 
control  ofthe  Episcopal  church.  Straight  from 
the  commencement  platform  he  went  to  New 
York  and  there  entered  the  great  theological 
training  school  of  the  church.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  fairy  godmother  made 
her  influence  felt.  She  put  into  the  mind 
of  her  godson  a  p)erverse  idea.  He  decided 
thaf  he  would  not  enter  the  ministry.  That 
was,  of  course,  a  keen  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  his  father  and  family.  It  made 
utter  ruin  of  their  plans  and  burst  the 
bubble  of  their  dearest  hopes.  But  the  boy 
was  stubborn.  Rather  than  take  holy 
orders  he  left  home  and  family,  and  under 
the  leading  of  the  froward  crone  struck  out 
for  himself,  almost  p)enniless,  into  what  was 
then  the  wilderness  of  Colorado.  There  he 
casually  met  a  man  named  Cartwright,  and 
these  two — the  rough,  uneducated  mining 
prospector  and  the  young  theological 
student — formed  a  strange  copartnership. 
Surely  that  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 


fairy,  for  it  was  destined,  after  many 
curious  and  painful  years,  to  bring  the 
wonderful  story  to  its  climax. 

Cartwright  and  Parker  bought  a  burro, 
packed  their  outfit  on  its  back  and  started 
out  into  the  mountains  to  look  for  gold. 
They  kept  up  the  vain  search  until  their 
supplies  were  gone  and  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  party  were  reduced  to  the 
proverbial  thirty  cents.  Now  Cartwright 
was  .a  born  mining  prospector.  He  was  so 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  virus  that, 
in  spite  of  hunger,  poverty  and  ridicule  he 
was  bound  to  follow  the  lure  of  gold  no 
matter  where  it  led.  The  high  mountains, 
the  waterless  desert  were  all  the  same  to 
him,  so  long  as  he  could  follow  the  visionary 
figure  that  was  always  beckoning  just 
ahead.  So  when  the  two  struck  financial 
hardpan,  Cartwright  waved  an  airy  good- 
by  to  his  partner  and  drove  the  patient 
burro  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
Parker  went  to  work.  He  got  his  first  job 
as  a  track-laborer,  swinging  the  pick 
and  lifting  the  shovel  on  the  line  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  How 
the  perverse  fairy  godmother  must  have 
laughed ! 

After  a  few  months  Parker  got  his  first 
little  step  as  a  machinist's  helper  in  the 
shops  of  the  same  road.  One  morning  a 
couple  of  minor  ofiicials  walked  through 
the  shops.  As  they  passed  the  bench  where 
Parker  was  working  one  of  them  said, 
casually:  "I  hear  the  storekeeper  is  looking 
for  a  clerk."  At  noon,  hardly  waiting  to 
wash  his  hands,  young  Parker  hurried  u|) 
to  the  storekeeper's  ofiice  and  ai)j)lie(l  for 
the  job.  That  oflkial  glanced  contem])tu- 
ously  at  the  unshaven  face  and  greasy 
jumper  of  the  applicant.  *Tm  looking  for 
a  clerk,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to  hire  a 
chambermaid  for  a  boiler-foundry." 
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"Please  let  me  have  a  sheet  of  paper," 
said  Parker  in  his  best  oratorical  manner. 
Picking  up  a  pen  he  wrote,  in  his  beautiful 
copperplate     hand,    a     formal    and    well- 
worded  application  for  the  desired  position. 

"There,"  he  said,  handing  the  paper 
back  to  the  storekeeper,  "FU  just  leave 
that  with  you,"  and  went  out. 

The  storekeeper  read  the  application 
with  some  astonishment.  He  grinned 
broadly  when  he  came  to  the  signature, 
A.  Dupont  Parker,  written  in  a  flowing  and 
impressive  style.  Altogether  it  struck  him 
as  such  a  good  joke  that,  during  the  after- 
noon, he  carried  the  paper  upstairs  to  show 
to  General  Manager  Dodge. 

"Say,"  said  the  storekeeper,  "a  fellow 
who  looked  like  a  tramp  came  in  this  noon 
and  applied  for  the  job  as  my  clerk.  When 
I  gave  him  the  laugh  he  took  a  piece  of 
paper  and  wrote  this.  Look  at  the  signa- 
ture, will  you?  There's  some  class  to  that 
for  a  section  hand !" 

The  general  manager  glanced  over  the 
application.  He  read  the  signature  aloud 
with  a  derisive  chuckle.  Now  the  fairy 
godmother  had  arranged  that  the  young 
son  of  Mr.  Dodge  should  be  working  just 
then  in  the  next  office  and  that  he  should 
happen  to  overhear  the  name  as  it  was  read. 

"What's  that  about  Tont  Parker?"  he 
asked,  sticking  his  head  inside  the  door 
of  his  father's  private  room.  "He  was  in 
college  with  me." 

So  Parker  got  his  job  in  the  storekeeper's 
office  and  took  off  his  overalls  for  good. 
About  this  time  Cartwright  showed  up 
again,  his  belt  pulled  a  trifle  tighter  about 
his  lean  belly.  He  was  still  unsuccessful, 
still  broke,  still  as  hopeful  as  ever,  still 
certain  that  the  end  of  the  rainbow  was 
only  a  few  miles  ahead.  Parker  had  been 
out  on  the  hunt  for  the  golden  fleece  just 
long  enough  to  be  touched  with  the  same 
madness.  He  agreed  to  grubstake  Cart- 
wright on  the  instalment  plan,  paying  over 
each  month  a  considerable  share  of  his 
wages  toward  the  necessary  expenses  of 
that  professional  argonaut. 

Meanwhile,  Parker's  college  education 
was  making  itself  felt  in  the  office  of  the 
storekeeper.  He  had  always  been  clever 
in  mathematics  and  a  good  hand  at  figures 
is  always  useful  about  the  general  offices 
of  a  railroad  company.  Also  he  had  what 
might  be  described  as  a  pull  in  the  presence 
as  general  manager  of  the  father  of  one  of 


his  old  college  chums.  So,  presently,  he 
was  transferred  as  a  clerk  to  the  office  of 
the  general  auditor  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad.  There  he  spent  nine 
long  years,  climbing  up  step  by  step,  until 
in  1 89 1  he  was  made  chief  clerk  and  the 
second  in  command.  One  day,  after  he 
had  served  two  years  in  that  capacity,  the 
receiver  for  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  & 
Gulf  Railroad  came  into  the  general  offices 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  asked  the 
officials  if  they  could  recommend  someone 
to  act  as  his  auditor. 

"My  chief  clerk  is  the  best  man  for  the 
job  that  I  know  of,"  answered  the  general 
auditor.  "I  hate  to  lose  him,  but  I  don't 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion." 

Parker  took  the  new  job  and  for  six  years 
helped  the  receivers  straighten  out  the 
many  and  tight  tangles  of  a  couple  of 
bankrupt  Western  railroad  companies. 
Finally,  just  ten  years  ago,  he  was  chosen 
general  auditor  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
Railroad  Company.  His  whole  training 
was  along  the  line  of  figures;  he  was  a 
master  at  tracing  down  small  leaks  and 
losses,  in  cutting  off  unnecessary  expenses, 
in  enforcing  economy  all  along  the  line  of 
a  sprawling  railroad  system.  Naturally 
such  a  man  would  be  an  expert  in  looking 
after  his  own  personal  finances! 

Meantime,  Mr.  Parker  had  married  a 
charming  young  woman  of  Maryland  de- 
scent, and  a  little  family  of  daughters  was 
growing  up  about  them.  Also,  let  it  be 
carefully  remembered,  he  was  paying  all 
this  time  a  considerable  share  of  his  salary 
over  to  that  insatiable  cormorant,  Cart- 
wright. Every  year,  fifteen  or  sixteen — 
twenty — and  a  dozen  times  each  year,  a 
good  sized  check  was  invested  in  thin  air. 
And  when  even  the  general  auditor — let 
alone  a  chief  clerk — on  a  small  road  gets  no 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  six  hundred  dollars  makes  a  big  hole 
in  the  total,  particularly  when  a  man  has  a 
growing  family  to  look  after  and  provide  for. 

Everybody  felt  sorry  for  Parker's  infatu- 
ation. Some  of  them  laughed  at  him.  Some 
were  angry  and  with  good  reason.  It  was 
certainly  foolish,  after  grubstaking  a  man 
for  fifteen  years  and  getting  absolutely  no 
return,  to  keep  on  pouring  good  money 
after  bad  down  the  same  bottomless  ratholc. 

Every  once  in  a  while  Cartwright  showed 
up  in  person,  each  time  a  liltle  browner,  a 
little  more  wrinkled,  never  a  bit  less  hopeful, 
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fairy  godmother  was  just  getting  ready  to 
do  her  worst — and  her  best. 

With  more  money  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  in  his  pocket  the  wretch,  Cart- 
wright,  should,  of  course,  have  settled  down 
somewhere  and  enjoyed  the  fag  end  of  his 
life  in  quiet  and  easy  living.  But  Cart- 
wright  simply  couldn't.  The  curse  of  the 
wandering  foot  was  too  hot  in  his  veins. 
More  than  twenty  years  of  prospecting  had 
made  happiness  impossible  for  him,  except 
such  as  may  be  found  in  wandering  alone 
through  the  desert  places  of  the  earth,  and 
trying  to  pick  the  old  lady's  pocket.  He 
and  his  fortune  natxirally  gravitated  down 
to  Goldfield,  Nevada,  then  just  opened  up 
as  a  big  gold  camp.  Cartwright  was  too 
late  here  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
best  claims  were  all  taken  up.  But  some 
of  the  first  comers  were  willing  to  sell,  if 
they  could  get  their  price,  and  Cartwright 
had  money.  Unfortunately  he  didn't  have 
enough.  He  took  a  short  option  on  the 
property,  jumped  on  a  train  for  Denver 
and  calmly  asked  his  old  backer,  Parker, 
to  invest  the  biggest  part  of  his  pile  in  those 
undeveloped  and  quite  problematical  claims. 
Cartwright  swore,  of  course,  that  he  could 
fairly  smell  the  gold  through  the  rock  and 
alkali.  But  he  had  been  hot  on  the  vanish- 
ing scent  of  the  same  precious  metal  for  a 
score  of  weary  years. 

Now  when  a  man  has  scrimped  himself 
for  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime;  when  he  has 
been  laughed  at  and  scolded  for  his  folly 
during  most  of  that  time;  when,  finally, 
he  has  won  a  good  stake  at  the  end  and  is 
able  to  do  a  little  laughing  on  his  own 
account,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  hesitating 
when  he  is  asked  to  hazard  all  the  profit 
of  the  years  in  a  new  and  uncertain  specu- 


lation. Parker  did  hesitate.  But  the  fairy 
godmother  saw  to  it  that  the  old  perverse 
and  stubborn  streak  in  his  character  came 
uppermost  once  more.  To  those  who 
scoffed  and  those  who  pleaded  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  and  gave  the  money  to  Cartwright. 
That  tool  of  the  gods  promptly  closed  the 
purchase  of  the  Goldfield  claims,  which 
were,  a  little  later,  to  become  famous  as  the 
Florence  mine,  one  of  the  great  gold  pro- 
ducers of  the  country.  So  presently  it 
became  diflScult  for  Mr.  Parker  to  count 
'  his  money.  At  the  last  accounts  he  wasn't 
quite  sure  how  much  he  was  worth.  His 
best  judgment  as  a  professional  auditor 
was  that  it  was  somewhere  between  five  and 
ten  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the  first 
things  he  did  with  it  was  to  go  down  to  the 
littie  mission  parish,  where  he  officiated  as 
lay-reader,  and  build  for  its  people  a  hand- 
some and  convenient  little  church.  And 
there  he  still,  of  a  Sunday,  reads  the  morn- 
ing prayers.  Also  he  bought  for  his  wife, 
as  a  recognition  of  her  patience  and  long- 
suffering,  during  the  years  of  the  Cartwright 
grubstake,  an  old-fashioned  country  seat 
in  her  native  state  of  Maryland.  Otherwise 
he  still  lives  in  the  same  modest  way.  In 
1905  he  was  promoted  again,  made  second 
vice-president  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern, 
in  charge  of  both  operating  and  traffic 
departments.  That  position  he  still  holds. 
Some  of  his  friends  expect  that  before  long 
he  will  retire  from  active  business  and 
devote  himself  and  his  fortune  to  the  service 
of  the  church  which  he  once  refused  to 
enter.  That  issue  remains  with  the  fairy 
godmother,  who  may  be  planning  to  round 
out  the  strange  circle  of  her  influence  by 
bringing  him  back,  richly  laden,  to  the  work 
which  she  first  led  him  to  decline. 
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Bv   YONE   NOGUCHI 
(Written  after  reading  Mr.  London's  article  in  the  December  Sunsf.t) 


THE  world^s  opinion  has  never 
been  more  inconstant  than  in 
the  case  with  China;  it  has  been, 
so  to  speak,  in  Japan,  like  the 
autumnal  weather — ever  subject 
to  the  mood  of  the  wind.  The  situation 
China  found,  and  the  attitude  she  showed 


being  more  or  less  forced,  always  furnished 
the  world,  I  mean  the  Western  world,  new 
material  for  a  different  oj)inion;  a  glance 
over  the  series  of  o])inions  the  world  has 
expressed  on  China  during  the  last  twenty 
years  makes  me  wonder  at  the  fickleness 
of  the  Western  world.     It  is  plain  enough, 
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of  the  parliament;  the  means  of  communi- 
cation is  one  of  them,  of  course.  I 
am  told  that  it  takes  almost  half  a  year  for 
one  from  the  farthest  south  to  reach  the 
capitol.  And  there  is  the  question  of 
language  also,  and  it  is  not  a  light  one, 
since  the  provinces  of  North  and  South 
use  difiFerent  dialects.  And,  again,  China 
must  be  prepared,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  parliament,  to  see  a  new  difficulty, 
like  any  other  constitutional  country,  in 
party  controversies  and  sudden  introduction 
of  personal  ambition  into  political  life. 
But  there  is  always  hope  and  light  where 
the  aim  is  right  and  energy  is  abundant. 

I  have  read  that  those  who  voted  for  the 
shortest  period  were  educated  according 
to  the  old  school  or  in  Japanese  institu- 
tions, when  in  May,  1908,  the  council 
called  a  vote  as  to  how  soon  a  constitution 
should  be  granted.  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing point  indeed.  The  members  of  the 
council  who  had  studied  in  Japan  had 
observed  personally  how  we  are  handling 
the  constitution,  although,  as  a  fact,  we 
are  yet  in  the  trial  stage;  however,  I  believe 
we  gave  them  enough  assurance  that  it 
would  never  be  an  impossible  thing  if 
they  would  take  Japan  as  a  model.  I 
think  it  was  the  most  appropriate  thing 
.Count  Okuma  could  do,  when  he  pre- 
.  sented  the  Imj^erial  House  and  the  prom- 
inent leaders  of  the  public  in  China  his 
book,  "New  Japan  of  Fifty  Years,"  saying 
it  might  serve  as  a  suggestion  for  the  forming 
of  New  China.  We  can  say,  we  believe, 
with  nothing  to  boast,  that  if  there  is  a 
country  where  Hast  and  West  were  combined 
with  some  success,  that  is  no  other  but 
Japan.  It  was  the  genius  of  the  late  Prince 
Ito  that  he  kept  the  unbroken  harmony 
between  the  Imf)erial  House,  whose  power 
was  absolute,  since  the  first  day  of  Japanese 
history  and  the  somewhat  democratic 
constitutional  idea:  it  was  the  point,  I  am 
told,  by  which  his  brain  was  more  tormented 
than  any  other.  But  China  is  historically 
different  from  Japan.  I  think  that  those 
educated  in  the  old  way  who  voted  for  the 
shortest  period  for  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution,  doubtless  thought  it  was 
nothing  new,  but  only  the  return  to  the 
ancient  age  and  the  old  ideal.  In  China, 
the  emj^ror  and  his  imjwrial  house  do  not 
carry  the  same  meaning  as  in  Japan;  he 
has  been  regarded  from  time  immemorial 
merely  as  the  father  of  the  people  whose 


mission  is  to  rear  the  people  with  love, 
under  Heaven's  command.  Therefore,  he 
had  to  resign,  when  he  was  thought  un- 
worthy, for  somebody  of  higher  virtue. 

Suppose  China  awakened — ^as  I  fully 
believe  she  will — is  there  any  "Yellow 
Peril"  which  is  talked  about  in  the  West? 
This  is  the  point  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  reply. 

There  is  no  country  except  China  which 
has  no  history  or  record  of  invasion  into 
another  country  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom;  when  she  shed 
blood,  it  was  from  her  home  trouble,  and 
always  from  the  defensive  motive  in  fight- 
ing with  foreign  nations.  In  one  word, 
the  real  nature  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
is  the  hatred  of  war  and  blood;  as  I  said 
before,  the  empire  is  based,  at  least  in 
theory,  on  love  and  morality.  The  Chinese 
ideal,  if  there  is  any,  is  nothing  but  peace. 
This  fact  is  very  well  explained  in  her  old 
literature,  which  is  the  flowing  song  of  peace 
and  joy,  or  the  teaching  of  propriety. 
What  do  "Shisho  and  Gokyo,"  the  Four 
Classics  and  the  Five  Kings,  tell  us? 
They  are  the  product  of  the  soul  of  benev- 
olence and  peacefulness.  If  there  is  any 
literature  which  lacks  war  story  or  song, 
that  is  the  Chinese  literature;  let  me  say 
again  the  Chinese  hate  war  and  fighting 
fundamentally.  It  was  the  Mongolians, 
or  Tartars,  who  invaded  Europe  and  caused 
much  fear,  not  the  present  Chinese.  There 
is  one  great  evidence  in  fact  to  explain 
her  real  nature;  I  mean  the  famous  wall 
called  the  Long  Castle  Wall  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Miles,  which  was  built  for  defensive 
purposes,  but  for  no  other  meaning,  by 
the  barbarians  or  Huns.  If  such  is  the 
real  Chinese  character,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
there  is  almost  no  relation  with  the  so- 
called  Yellow  I^crii. 

With  level  water,  there  is  a  perfect 
quietude;  and  I  think  that  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  world  when  the  civilization 
and  strength  of  the  East  can  be  an 'equal 
match  with  those  of  the  West.  Therefore, 
it  is  plain  enough  to  see  that  the  universal 
])eace  will  come,  in  some  degree,  from 
bringing  China  into  civilization.  If  there 
exists  a  Yellow  Peril,  I  dare  sav  it  is  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  Western  mind  which  created 
it  herself;  we  are  almost  inclined  to  say 
that  we  l^asterners  are  much  afraid  of  the 
White  Peril.  Oh,  no,  we  know  better 
than  that) 
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IT  was  twenty  minutes  after  six  and 
Eben  Parsons  was  sitting  on  the  porch 
steps,  waiting  for  Charley.  He  was  a 
big,  gentle,  clumsy  old  man  with  eyes 
as  blue  and  innocent  as  a  child's,  and 
a  fine  old  head  whose  dignity  was  curiously 
assaulted  by  the  phenomenal  colors  of  the 
huge  carpet  slippers  that  adorned  his  feet. 
Of  this,  as  of  all  the  small  inconsistencies 
of  life,  however,  he  was  serenely  uncon- 
scious. He  puffed  slowly  at  his  disreput- 
able pipe,  noting  as  he  did  so  that  the  first 
dandelions  were  glowing  down  in  the  April 
grass  in  the  yard.  He  liked  dandelions; 
he  thought  that  they  looked  bright  and 
perky;  be  must  call  Charley's  attention  to 
them.  In  the  mind  of  Charley's  father, 
all  the  gifts  of  the  passing  days  were  arrayed 
for  the  honoring  of  Charley. 

Charley  came  upon  the  moment,  a  bright- 
faced,  clear-eyed  young  fellow.  He  flung 
an  aSecdonate  arm  across  his  father's 
shoulders,  and  they  exchanged  tbeir  regu- 
lar formula. 

"How  are  you,  dad?" 

"How  are  you,  Charley?"  A  pause,  and 
then,  "Business  go  all  right?" 

"Ripping,  dad." 

The  old  man  smoked  silently.  He  did 
not  glance  at  bis  boy  again,  but  even  the 
atrocious  slippers  were  eloquent  of  his 
pride.  Charley  sat  beside  him  whisding 
sofdy  till  a  bell  rang  in  the  house,  when  he 
sprang  up  with  a  whoop. 

"I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  a  load  of 
bricks,"  he  declared.    "Come  on,  dad." 

His  father  pitched  painfully  to  his  feet; 
when  he  got  upon  them  it  was  evident  that 
one  shoulder  sagged  and  that  he  limped 
considerably;  it  was  for  the  wound  in  his 
hip,  indeed,  that  be  drew  his  pension. 
Charley  glancing  around,  checked  bis 
whistle. 

"Heavy  firing,  dad?"  be  asked  solicit- 
ou^y,  and  the  old  man  answered  cheerily 
in  kind. 


"Just  a  bit  of  skirmishing — notbin'  to 
speak  of.  I  sort  of  suspicioned  I  smelt 
waffles,  Charley." 

It  was  waffles.  Old  Naomi  brought  them 
in,  honeycombs  of  amber,  melting  into 
most  delicate  brown.  Above,  old  Naomi's 
face  wore  its  sourest  aspect;  it  was  her 
method  of  averages,  lest  she  should  be  ■  , 
suspected  of  weak-minded  pampering  Ol 
the  two  foolish  men-folk  whom  Providenctfr-- 
had  committed  to  her  care.  She  never  ' 
failed  to  catch  the  captain  whose  frank 
pleasure  was  instandy  shadowed.  He  made 
pretext  to  take  but  a  piece  of  a  waffle,  but 
Naomi  had  him  upon  the  flank;  she  looked 
in  again  from  the  kitchen. 

"You  might  as  well  eat  them,  now  they're 
made,"  she  said,  with  the  tones  of  one 
bearing  up  under  some  affiicdon.  "T'bey're 
no  good  warmed  over." 

"Good  for  you,  Naomi,"  Charley  called. 
"Pitch  in,  dad — no  fair  shirking." 

The  old  man's  face  brightened,  and  he 
reached  across  and  helped  himself.  Naomi 
in  the  kitchen,  muttered  about  folks  who 
never  gave  a  thought  to  the  way  other  folks 
slaved  for  them,  and  rejoiced  in  the  heart 
she  disowned.  Now  and  then  the  two  in 
the  sitting-room  exchanged  remarks,  but 
in  general  they  ate  in  contented  silence. 
There  never  bad  been  need  of  words 
between  them. 

After  supper  they  went  out  on  the  porch 
again,  the  <^d  man  with  his  pipe,  Charley 
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ndxii  Ukt  ev4«j£^  i^^i.  Apparently  there 
u«^  sjx  xx^'^dh  m:M»i^,  for  b<:  tossed  it  aside, 
uccaca-V/  Hit  liui^f  l/iokcd  for  the  dande- 
4^uu£  »>w'.  ^/  k;t4  <liiM:d,  s<i  he  could 
Mxu>  .vtii  lU//;  tA  iiu:m.  Charley  listened, 
^X^'  r^ur  /U4  of  1^*1:  yellow  kitten  which 
>u*i  ;:'4^v  1*4:4  f^^^i^  out. 

•{.  »u/  i/,  /    i^  «4»/i.    **  lolly  liltle  chaps — 

I  ♦4-i#f^;x  >*^it/l  itiii/'  1/ut  he  spoke  absently, 

^mI  Ht  4  f4^ff4^$^i  t^u\  that  he  guessed  he'd 

fj^f,^'^  ,tjy  4  I/it  4f#ij  run  down  to  Bob  Dale's. 

a  jf^i  "f*h'l  >#«:  lofjeftome,  dad,"  he  added. 

tfhi  Uflt^^f  it*tfkt^i\  up  in  amused  surprise. 

v,^/  o    Ul4.'  tnr  im  to  begin  to  be  lone- 

wriVrA  4^  4^  Ht^i$tU  »itrt*et,  ain't  it,  Charley?" 

^  ^f4fl^r  UMglu^d  und  ran  into  the  house; 
|!fM  hlU*if  Hiuld  ht'ur  him  taking  two  steps 
h4  4  II Mil-'  on  Iht^  way  upstairs;  when  he 
Mf/i^'  down  il  Wits  dark,  but  had  it  been  as 
f/l^i  1^  tin  I'.gypt,  Naomi  would  have  known 
lli^l  hi:  Imd  on  his  "best  clothes."  She 
|)dg»^l(^d  iibout  doing  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
Ihingft  lo  the  sitting-room  lamp — the  old 
Mmn  haii  smoked  his  \n\ie  out  and  limped 
JMM*  thti  house-  while  she  tried  to  break 
\\\ti  news.  She  did  it  blunderingly,  her 
VMJie  rasping: 

"Charley's     considerable     spruced     up 

IM  night." 

**Wws  he?"  he  answered,  **I  didn't 
nolite." 

N^ond  snilTeil — a  comment  more  elo- 
(|Ment  (hun  words  upon  the  amount  of 
nbservwlion  to  be  expectetl  from  mankind. 

"His  hair  was  slicketl  down  mighty 
imrlii  ular,'*  she  reportetl,  **He  sj>ent  most 
ten  minutes  gettin'  it  jest  so," 

**l)id  he?"  Charley*s  father  resj>onded, 
A  slow  reminiscent  smile  overspread  his 
face,  "Charley  always  did  fret  over  them 
cowlicks/*  he  chuckletl, 

"WelK  I  guess  he  ain*t  never  fretted 
over  them  a  circumstance  to  what  he*s 
frettin*  now,"  Naomi  retorteil.  *\\nd  I 
guess  he*s  goin*  to  fret  over  Vm  mcore  before 
he  does  less.  An*  that  ain*t  all  Tm  guessin* 
neither." 

She  waited »  darkly  ominous;  the  cap- 
taints  Wue  eves  turned  to  her  kindlv. 

**You*re  tired,  Naomi/*  he  ^vAid.  '*You*d 
better  gv>  and  visii  wnir  sister  a  sj>eU, 
We'll  make  out  all  riijht.  CharWv  and  L 
1  can  cvx>k  even  il  vou  vion't  think  s\>.'* 

*""My  soul  and  Uxiy!"  the  exas^H*rated 
Naooaai  darned.  •'Much  rest  it  would  be. 
voukln^  it*  with  ever>-  po<  and  kittle  to 


dig  out  when  I  got  back!  There's  folks 
that  can  go  off  and  rest,  but  it's  too  hard 
work  for  me  considerin'  what's  to  follow." 
She  flounced  into  the  kitchen,  furious  at 
the  old  man's  denseness — at  Charley  whom 
she  adored  only  less  than  his  father — at  the 
miserable  contrariness  of  fate  which  could 
seem  to  devise  nothing  better  than  the  age- 
old  marryings  and  givings  in  marriage — 
most  of  all  at  her  own  cowardice. 

"I  ain't  got  any  more  spunk  than  a 
rabbit,"  she  muttered,  her  eyes  full  of  hot 
tears.  "But  when  folks  is  so  everlasting 
innocent — " 

But  even  as  she  spoke,  knowledge  was 
at  the  door.  It  came  in  the  form  of  its 
recognized  ambassador,  Sarah  Ann  Joyce 
who  ran  in — a  figure  of  speech  which 
furnished  frequent  satiric  text  to  Naomi 
who  was  lean  as  a  gnarled  branch — with  a 
piece  of  pork  cake;  Jabez  Joyce  and  the 
captain,  among  other  congenialities,  shared 
a  fondness  for  pork  cake. 

**I  see  Charley  footing  it  down  the  street 
a  while  ago,  fine  as  a  fiddle,"  she  began. 

**Yes,  he  went  over  to  Bob  Dale's,"  the 
captain  answered. 

"Seems  to  me  he  goes  to  Bob  Dale's 
pretty  frequent  now-a-days." 

"They  always  was  friends  from  the  time 
they  was  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper," 
the  captain  returned  comfortably. 

Sarah  Ann  Joyce's  portly  figure  took  on 
an  alertness,  amazing  to  one  who  had  not 
seen  the  phenomenon  of  Sarah  Ann  Joyce's 
eager  spirit  mastering  Sarah  Ann  Joyce's 
portly  body.  Sarah  Ann  needed  neither 
playhouse  nor  novel — life  imre>'ised  furn- 
ished ample  fare  for  her  imagination.  Her 
voice  became  portentous  in  its  significance. 

"Mebbe  so  an*  mebbe  not,  but  one 
thing*s  certain — they're  thick  as  peas  in  a 
pod  since  Bob's  cousin,  that  AJlan  giil, 
came  there." 

Even  the  captain  could  not  miss  that. 
For  a  moment  indeed  he  stared,  his  eyes 
full  of  bewilderment — then  he  sank  bac& 
stricken.  Sarah  Ann,  the  kindliest  of  sonb 
when  not  in  subjection  to  her  ruling  passioii, 
started  up  in  alarm,  but  he  fieebJy  waved 
her  biick. 

"Il  isn't  anything — I  hev  these  spells 
onv.^  in  a  while.  1*11  be  all  right  in  a 
minute/'  He  lied  valiantly,  thou^  it 
vvttld  decei\-e  neither  oi  them,  but  Sarah 
Ann,  to  the  crevlit  of  her  warm-hearted 
w\>manhvxxl..  hei^^^l  him  out. 
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'' Jabez  gets  ketched  that  way  sometimes, 
too.  I'm  going  to  nm  along  because  I 
know  they  leave  a  body  sort  o'  weak  and 
not  talky.  -  I'll  jest  drop  in  in  the  mornin' 
to  see  how  you  feel." 

"So  do,  so  do,"  the  old  man  answered 
bravely. 

Sarah  Ann  rose — an  undertaking  of  some 
moment — and  started  ponderously  for  the 
door — the  captain's  weak  voice  caUed 
her  back. 

"Sarah  Ann—" 

Sarah  Ann  turned. 

"About  Charley — ^you  was  speakin'  about 
Charley  when  that  ketched  me.  It's  clever 
about  him  an'  the  Allan  girl,  ain't  it?" 

"'Tis  so,"  Sarah  Ann  agreed  promptly. 
"She's  a  real  good-looker — everybody  says 
that.  They'll  be  a  pretty  couple  together. 
There  now,  I'm  goin'  so  you  can't  talk  no 
more.    I'll  be  droppin'  in  in  the  mornin'." 

After  Sarah  Ann  had  left,  the  old  man 
struggled  feebly  to  his  feet.  He  could  not  see 
Charley  to-night — he  must  sleep  on  it  first, 
this  strange  bewildering  news.  But  though 
he  lay  patiently  through  the  dark  hours,  sleep 
would  not  come.  Charley  and  the  Allan 
girl — Charley  and  the  Allan  girl — it  marched 
and  remarched  through  his  thoughts.  He 
knew  the  Allan  girl  by  sight — a  pretty,  styl- 
ishly-dressed young  woman  with  manners 
that  oppressed  him.  It  was  so  strange  to 
think  of  Charley — ^if  she  had  been  like 
Mary  now,  little  and  gentle  and  quiet,  the 
sort  that  made  you  feel  comfortable  what- 
ever happened,  but  the  Allan  girl! 

He  dragged  down  to  breakfast  lest 
Charley  should  ask  questions.  Charley 
did  ask  one  or  two,  looking  anxiously  at 
his  father's  drawn  face,  but  he  was  easily 
put  off.  His  eyes  were  shining,  and  he 
kept  breaking  into  snatches  of  whistle. 
It  was  a  relief  when  he  was  gone  leaving 
the  long  sweet  April  day  in  which  to  think 
things  over.  By  night,  his  father  knew 
just  what  he  must  say. 

He  said  it  after  supper,  out  on  the  porch 
in  the  dusk.  He  had  his  pipe,  but  it  had 
gone  out.  Neither  he  nor  Charley  noticed; 
his  voice  trembled  a  little  at  first,  and  he 
steadied  it  indignantly. 

"Charley,  ain't  it  time  you  was  thinkin' 
about  gettin'  married?" 

Charley  started,  glancing  keenly  at  his 
father,  but  the  dusk  defeated  him. 

"Why  dad,  what's  put  that  into  your 
head?"  he  asked. 


"I  just  sort  o'  got  to  thinkin' — ^your 
mother  and  I  was  married  when  I  was  five 
years  younger'n  you  are  now — it  seemed 
sort  o'  natural — "  he  stopped  and  swallowed. 

Charley  looked  down  the  street  and 
spoke  in  a  tone  he  tried  to  make  normal. 
"Getting  tired  of  me,  dad?" 

"Tired!"  the  old  man  cried.  "Why 
Charley  you're  all  I've  got!  That  was  why 
I  didn't  want  you  to  miss  nothin' — " 

Charley  turned,  flinging  an  arm  across 
his  father's  knee. 

"It's  queer  you  should  have  spoken  of 
this  to-night,  dad,  for  I  was  just  thinking 
of  telling  you  something.  I  would  have 
before,  only  I  couldn't  be  sure,  but  I  guess 
it  will  be  settled  to-night.  It's  Louise 
Allan,  daddy.  You  know  her — the  pretti- 
est girl  and  the  brightest ! .  I  thought  for  a 
while  I  didn't  have  any  show,  but  last 
night —  Oh,  you'll  love  her,  dad — ^you  and 
she  will  take  to  each  other  from  the  first 
minute.  I've  told  her  an  awful  lot  about 
you." 

"And  it's— all  fixed  up,  Charley?" 

"I — ^guess  it  will  be  to-night,  dad." 
The  young  fellow's  voice  was  good  to  hear, 
the  pride  and  humility  and  joy  of  it.  The 
old  man  said  nothing.  He  tried  to  speak 
but  the  words  would  not  come;  but  his 
hand  found  his  boy's  in  a  long  silent  grip. 
Only  after  Charley  had  gone  light-footed 
down  the  street,  the  old  captain  sat  alone 
in  the  darkness  fighting  a  sorer  battle  than 
the  one  that  had  crippled  his  body  thirty- 
five  years  before. 

They  were  married  that  fall,  Charley 
and  Louise,  and  after  a  two-weeks'  honey- 
moon, came  home  to  live.  Louise  meant 
to  be  kind,  but  she  was  young  and  ambi- 
tious, and  Charley's  father  could  hardly 
further  ambitions.  He  was  pathetically 
eager  to  please  her  and  as  one  after  another, 
old  comforts  were  banished,  as  Naomi  had 
been,  he  tried  patiently  to  adjust  himself 
to  new  ways.  He  learned  to  sit  upstairs  by 
himself  winter  evenings,  and  as  soon  as 
spring  came  he  rigged  up  a  bench  in  the 
back  yard  where  he  could  smoke  without 
disturbing  Louise.  He  tried  to  remember 
to  wear  a  necktie,  and  not  to  sop  his  toast 
in  his  tea,  and  he  never  invited  his  old 
friends  to  the  house,  but  there  were  still 
things  that  he  never  could  remember,  like 
the  encAimbrance  of  a  coat  upon  a  warm 
day;  nor  coidd  he  possibly  have  understood 
how  his  padding  about  in  huge  old  flow# 
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slippers  could  annoy  anyone.  So  three 
years  passed.  Charley  absorbed  and  happy, 
did  not  realize  the  change  in  his  father's 
life.  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true,  he  thought 
he  looked  frail,  but  his  father  always 
laughed  away  his  anxiety,  and  protested 
that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

"You'd  better  be,"  Charley  would  declare 
heartily.  "I  won't  hear  of  anything  being 
the  matter  with  you,  dad." 

"I  guess  it  wouldn't  make  much  differ- 
ence," the  old  man  said  once  wistfully. 

Charley  turned  upon  him  sharply.  "Look 
here  dad — is  there  anything  the  matter?" 
he  asked  anxiously.  "You  ain't  keeping 
anything  from  me?" 

The  old  man  braced  up  instantly.  "Of 
course  not,  Charley,"  he  declared.  Yet, 
scarcely  was  Charley's  back  turned  before 
he  had  fallen  into  the  apathy  that  was 
creeping  so  steadily  upon  him. 

And  then,  in  a  day,  it  was  all  changed — 
a  day  when  the  old  man  wandered  nerv- 
ously about  the  yard,  looking  up  at  darkened 
windows.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Charley 
his  young  face  white  with  the  strain  of  the 
hours,  beckoned  him  upstairs. 

"She's  coming  through  all  right,"  he 
whispered,  "and  dad — ^look  here.  I  want 
dad  to  take  it  first,  nurse." 

The  nurse  put  the  bundle  with  the  tiny 
crumpled  x^d  face  at  one  end  of  it,  into  the 
old  man's  arms. 

"It's  a  girl,"  he  said.  It  sounded  like  a 
prayer. 

"Why  dad — how  did  you  know?" 
Charley  cried. 

"I  know'd  it.  I  jest  know'd  it,"  his 
father  answered.  His  arms  had  closed 
about  the  little  bundle  as  if  he  had  carried 
it  all  his  life.  "She — she  looks  like  your 
mother,  Charley." 

Charley,  dazed,  stared  down  at  the 
crumpled  face.  "I  don't  see  how  it  can 
look  like  anybody  yet,"  he  said. 

But  the  old  man  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
"She  looks  like  Mary — the  blessed  little 
lamb.  She's  going  to  have  Mary's  eyes, 
Charley.  You  don't  remember — ^you  was 
too  young,  I  know." 

"Why  dad,"  Charley  said,  "why  dad! 
I  never  supposed  you'd  care  like  this." 

But  his  father  had  forgotten  even  him. 

From  that  day  life  awoke  again  for  the 
old  man,  sweeping  in  a  great  tide  through 
all  the  empty  places  of  his  heart.  One 
might  have  fancied  the  two  living  in  some 


secret  world  of  their  own — ^the  old  man 
and  the  tiny  girl — so  completely  did  they 
seem  to  content  each  other.  Louise  was 
half  jealous,  half  approving.  She  was 
coaxing  Charley  to  take  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  little  city  now,  and  her  days  were  full 
of  the  absorbing  occupation  of  making  new 
acquaintances.  As  she  could  not  yet  afford 
to  keep  a  nursemaid,  it  was  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  the  old  man  ready  to  take 
the  baby  off  her  hands  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  and  so  it  came  about  that  as  little 
Louise  (she  was  always  Mary  to  the  old 
man,  though  he  was  careful  never  to  call  her 
so  before  his  daughter)  began  to  make 
engaging  experiments  in  language,  "Danny" 
was  the  first  name  of  her  bestowal. 

Little  Louise  was  three  years  old  when 
her  mother's  ambitions  reached  their  flower- 
ing: Charley  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  very  smaU  city — Charley  laughed 
at  his  wife  for  counting  him  anybody; 
but  not  even  Louise,  great  though  the 
achievement  seemed  to  her,  could  imagine 
the  old  man's  pride.  He  talked  of  it  by 
day  to  little  Mary,  and  brooded  happily 
over  it  at  night.  He  had  always  known 
Charley  would  be  a  great  man,  but  he  had 
not  dreamt  of  anything  so  great  as  this. 

One  day  in  June,  Charley  came  home 
with  a  piece  of  news;  he  was  invited  to 
give  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  New 
Alban,  a  town  fifty  miles  away.  Louise 
and  his  father  were  full  of  excitement  over 
the  honor.  Louise  asked  a  hundred  ques- 
tions and  began  planning  at  once  what  she 
should  wear.  The  old  man,  leaving  his 
dinner  scarcely  touched,  hurried  up  to  his 
room  and  took  out  a  few  dollars  laid  aside 
for  a  talking  doll  for  Mary.  He  could  save 
money  again  for  that.  Just  now  the  one 
necessity  was  to  honor  Charley — his  boy — 
his  boy  to  give  the  Fourth  of  July  oration! 
He  would  buy  a  new  tie  and  hat  and  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and  there  would  be  money 
for  the  carfare  too — the  old  man  counted 
it  over  with  trembling  fingers.  Yes,  he  had 
enough;  somehow  he  felt  as  if  he  must 
have  had  enough — nothing  could  have  kept 
it  from  him  when  his  boy  was  to  speak. 
His  imagination  pictured  it  all — the  crowds, 
the  flags,  the  band,  the  platform  with 
Charley  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  he  and 
little  Mary  listening  and  applauding.  It 
was  wonderful.  He  had  not  dreamed  that 
life  could  hold  such  triumph.  If  only 
Mary  could  have  lived  to  see  it!    The  blue 
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"But  you  understand  now,  don't  you?" 
Louise  asked.  "You  see  we  couldn't  help 
it.  I'd  have  been  glad  if  there  was  any 
other  way."  Her  voice  was  both  impatient 
and  anxious.  It  was  exasperating  to  have 
father  take  it  that  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  something  in  his  face  alarmed  her. 
If  he  should  go  and  spoil  everything  by 
getting   sick! 

"Charley'll  read  it  all  to  you,"  she  said, 
planning  things  rapidly,  "and  then  in  the 
evening  we'll  have  ice-cream,  and  you  can 
send  off  the  fireworks  for  Louise.  You'll 
like  that,  won't  you,  father?" 

But  not  even  the  thought  of  little  Mary 
could  bring  healing  just  then.  The  old 
man  looked  at  her  in  pathetic  bewilder- 
ment. "I  guess  I  ain't  fully  got  it  through 
my  head  yet,"  he  said. 

"But  don't  you  see  that  you  can't,  father? 
There's  only  one  hotel  and  that  would  be 
full  because  the  G.  A.  R.  people  are  coming 
down.  And  Mrs.  Jennings  only  invited 
us — now  don't  go  and  take  it  hard,  father. 
You'll  spoil  everything!" 

The  old  man  drew  a  dazed  breath. 
"I — I  won't  take  it  hard,"  he  promised 
submissively.  "I  jest  didn't  understand. 
I  was  thinkin'  about  Charley's  speech — " 
The  sentence  trailed  brokenly  and  he 
turned  away  and  limped  off  to  his  room. 
He  stumbled  once  or  twice  on  the  way, 
and  Louise,  hearing  him,  frowned. 

"He  can't  go  out  with  baby  if  he's  getting 
so  he  stumbles,"  she  said  to  herself. 

The  old  man  was  unwontedly  silent  at 
supper;  not  that  he  spoke  often  at  any  time, 
but  he  usually  had  some  feat  of  litde 
Mary's  to  tell  Charley  about.  Charley 
noticed  that  he  looked  white  and  did  not  eat, 
but  his  father  turned  it  off.  It  was  just  the 
heat,  he  said.     He'd  be  all  right  to-morrow. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  seem 
much  more  like  himself  in  the  morning, 
to  Louise's  relief.  She  had  had  a  bad  half 
hour  the  night  before  making  it  clear  to 
Charley  why  his  father  coxildn't  go.  Charley 
wanted  to  find  a  place  for  him  to  stay  over 
night;  he  was  really  hurt  when  Louise 
declared  that  she  didii't  think  father  cared 
much  about  it. 

'Dad  always  cares,"  he  declared. 

'But  he's  getting  old,"  Louise  per- 
sisted.  "You  don't  realize — ^the  crowds 
and  the  bands  and  all." 

"But  he's  an  old  army  man — ^there's 
nothing  in  the  world  he  likes  so  well," 
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Charley  protested,  greatly  puzzled.  "A 
band  makes  his  head  go  up  like  an  old 
war-horse.  I'm  afraid  he's  sick,  Louise, 
and  isn't  telling  us.  It  would  be  just  like 
him.  I  must  have  Potter  down  to-morrow 
to  look  him  over.  I  can't  have  anything 
happening  to  dad." 

So  the  next  day  the  doctor  came.  He 
found  the  old  man  a  little  nm  down, 
nothing  more,  and  ordered  a  tonic  which 
Louise  watchfully  insisted  upon  his  taking. 
He  obeyed  meekly,  relieving  his  mind 
when  out  of  hearing.  He  seemed  quite  his 
old  self.  There  was  even  an  air  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  about  him.  Louise's 
conscience,  relaxed  into  ease. 

"I  knew  a  tonic  was  what  father  needed," 
she  declared. 

The  night  of  the  third,  Charley  and 
Louise  and  the  baby  left  for  New  Alban, 
Charley  still  troubled. 

"I  wish  you'd  felt  like  going,  dad,"  he 
said.  "It  won't  seem  right  without  you 
around.  You'll  be  sure  and  take  good 
care  of  yourself,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  Charley,  I'll  take  care  of  myself," 
the  old  man  promised.  He  had  h:ird  work 
to  keep  his  secret,  but  a  glance  at  Louise 
sealed  his  lips.  He  knew  Louise  now,  slow 
though  he  was  to  understand  women;  he 
knew  that  she  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
her  fine  friends  see  him.  Louise  had  said 
that  for  Charley's  sake  they  must  look  well. 

The  house  was  very  still  after  they  had 
gone.  The  old  man  climbed  early  to  his 
room  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  he  was  too 
much  afraid  of  oversleeping.  1 1  was  not  quite 
sunrise  when  he  rose.  The  train  did  not 
start  till  six,  but  he  was  slow,  and  besides 
he  dared  not  start  without  a  bit  of  break- 
fast. He  tiptoed  softly  downstairs  that  he 
might  not  wake  the  cook,  but  partly  from 
anxiety  over  the  time,  and  partly  from  fear 
of  detection,  he  took  only  coffee  and  cold 
bread.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  out  in 
the  fresh  summer  dawn,  on  his  way  to  hear 
Charley. 

The  train  was  a  slow  one,  but  even  so, 
it  reached  New  Alban  before  eight,  and  the 
speaking  was  not  until  ten-thirty.  This, 
however,  suited  him  well.  He  made  his 
way  to  the  park  where  a  platform  and 
benches  had  been  put  up  and  seated  him- 
self in  the  third  row.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  front  one,  but  that  would  have 
meant  certain  detection;  on  the  third,  with 
his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  he  was  siure 
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the  crowd  broke  into  a  mighty  cheer  that 
drowned  his  name. 

Of  what  happened  next — the  applause, 
the  eager  helping  hands,  the  Stir  and 
excitement — the  old  man  knew  nothing. 
He  only  knew  that  somehow  he  was  on  the 
platform  gripping  his  colonel's  hand,  with 
Charley,  bareheaded,  standing  beside  him. 
And  then  suddenly  across  the  tangle  of 
voices  came  a  child's  exultant  cry — 
"Danny,  Danny  I" 


The  old  man  turned,  his  joy  suddenly 
stricken.  He  had  forgotten  Louise — he 
had  disgraced  her  and  the  baby — every- 
body, he  who — 

"Danny,  Danny  I"  repeated  the  small 
imperious  voice.  And  then  the  old  man's 
eyes  cleared  and  he  saw  Louise  beside  him. 
She  was  lifting  the  baby  to  him  and  her 
eyes  were  tender  and  womanly. 

"Take  her,  father,"  she  said,  "she  wants 
to  go  to  you." 


Tenderfooting  for  Mountain  Sheep 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
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A  LL  sporting  romanticists  agree  upon 
/%  one  point.  The  tenderfoot  goes 
^^%  forth  in  meekness  and  ignorance 
/^^^  with  some  friends — usually  two 
M  ^  — of  the  Nimrod  class,  to  hunt 
big  game.  Throughout  the  trip  he  is  made 
the  object  of  patronizing  advice,  and  lofty, 
if  friendly,  sarcasm.  But  on  the  Final  Day 
(this  is  invariable)  be  staggers  into  camp, 
bearing  the  Grandest  Fair  of  Horns  ever 
seen  in  that  region,  and  makes  a  modest 
speech,  in  well-chosen  words,  attributing  it 
wholly  to  luck,  while  his  haughty  and  ex- 
perienced companions  writhe,  like  Cinder- 
ella's wicked  sisters,  in  contortions  of  jeal- 
ous and  chagrin. 

There  is  really  Dotbing  in  that  theory. 
I've  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  it  doesn't  worit 
out.    First,  let  me  qualify  as  a  tendetfoi 
Up  to  the  time  that  a  certain  Wld  Woor 
man   of   national  reputation  said  to  n 


"I^t's  go  to  Lower  California  and  hunt 
mountain  sheep,"  the  biggest  game  I  had 
ever  shot  at  was  a  target,  and  1  don't  recol- 
lect that  the  bullseye  was  any  the  worse  for 
the  performance.  Nevertheless,  I  had  a 
lurking  superstition  that  I  might  be  able  to 
kill  a  mountain  sheep  even  if  I  had  to  sneak 
up  above  it,  and  roll  rocks  down  upon  its 
defenceless  form.  To  complete  the  triangle 
of  the  party,  we  gathered  to  us  a  mighty 
amateur  hunter,  who,  having  an  incurable 
passion  for  spending  his  fortune  upon  all 
manner  of  public- spin  ted  and  progressive 
enterprises,  was  dubbed  the  Malefactor  of 
Great  Wealth.  Approved  Nimrods,  both 
of  my  companions.  So  the  lay-out  was 
after  the  pattern  of  the  romancers: 
d  shots,  the  tenderfoot,  and  the 
■in  sheep.  All,  in  fact,  but 
dch  came,  as  climaxes  are 
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rangeoftbePiiitomountains,tothesouth.  We 
came  upon  our  first  ram  quite  unexpectedly, 
not  long  after  sunrise.  Climbing  a  few  rods 
up  the  slope  of  a  mesa,  we  bad  settled  our- 
selves in  the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  scrutinize 
the  mountainsides  for  feeding  sheep,  when 
a  deep-toned  musical  rattle  of  stone  from 
across  the  arroyo  we  had  just  left,  made  my 
pulses  jump.  Instinctively  I  knew  that 
nothing  but  a  mountain  sheep  would  be 
moving  on  that  ragged  and  savage  mass  of 
rock. 

"Sit  quite  still,"  said  Funcke  quiedy. 
"He's  going  over  the  top." 

After  a  moment's  search  with  the  naked 
eye,  I  caught  the  animal  against  the  deep 
red  of  the  hillside.  He  was  a  six-year- 
old  ram,  who  had  been  lying  down, 
some  seven  hundred  yards  away  from  us, 
by  air-line.  Well,  I  had  read  much  of  the 
magnificent  aspect  of  this  finest  of  all  Amer- 
ican big  game.  My  first  glimpse  was  a 
distinct  disappointment.  1  saw  a  dull, 
yellowish  object  moving  slowly  and  almost 
sprawlingly,  on  an  upward  diagonal.  For 
some  reason,  the  unlovely  color  and  the 
gangling  motion  suggested  a  huge  spider. 
Then  the  creature,  reaching  the  summit, 
turned  to  face  us  in  a  bold  and  splendid 
transfiguration.  The  picture  was  the  epit- 
ome of  pose  and  poise.  He  was  too  far 
away  for  a  shot,  and — what,  at  the  moment, 
I  regretted  more  keenly — much  too  far  for 
camera-range.  For  the  better  half  of  a 
minute,  I  should  judge,  he  stood  watching 
us,  while  we  studied  him  through  our 
glasses.  Apparendy  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  we  were  "bad  medicine"  for,  quite  lei- 
surely still,  he  turned  and  ambled  over  the 
ridge. 

"Steady!"  warned  Captain  Funcke. 
"Sometimes  they  come  back  for  another 
look." 

Foreboding  quick  work  ahead  of  us,  I 
employed  the  few  seconds  delay  in  tightening 
my  belt  and  filling  my  lungs  with  deep 
breaths.  Now  we  were  off  down  the  slope, 
I  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with  my  light 
and  nimble  guide  as  he  leaped,  sure- 
footed ly  from  angled  rock  to  teetering 
boulder,  but  with  ill  success.  On  the  nar- 
row stretch  of  sand  below  he  waited  for  me. 
We  crossed  this  at  a  trot.  Then  came  the 
diagonal  ascent,  working  down-wind  from 
our  game  as  we  climbed  along  such  a  surface 
as  you  might  get  in  miniature  by  heaping 
up  a  wagon-load  of  broken  l»ick  into  a 


motind.  My  recollections  of  that  brief  but 
painful  sprint,  are  purely  physical:  pulses 
pounding  in  the  temples,  breath  straining 
in  the  chest  as  if  to  burst  outward,  eyes  dim 
and  throat  dry.  Just  short  of  the  top,  we 
dropped  behind  an  up-p>opped  cube  of 
rock,  and  peering  around  the  edge,  swept 
the  next  mountainside  to  the  westward  for 
our  quany.  Me  was  gone.  We  never  saw 
bim  again.  But,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
away,  as  the  crow  Bies,  almost  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  thousand-foot  rise,  we  sighted  two 
smaller  rams,  feeding  on  the  dry  "brittle- 
bush"  as  they  strolled  along  one  of  the 
"runs"  which  the  sheep  stamp  out  in  their 
travels.  So  sheltered  were  we  that  they  did 
not  see  us.  Their  natural  route  was  up- 
ward however,  and  they  soon  disappeared 
across  the  skyUne.  Now,  it  was  all  to  do 
over  again — only  more  of  it.  Down  the 
bristling  slope  we  hurried,  and  were  just 
facing  the  upward  pull  when  a  shot 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  peak  to 
Dcak.    It     was    followed    hv    two 
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we  had  explored  side  barrancas,  shinned 
up  miniature  towers,  and  penetrated  sunless 
clefts  and  chasms,  lest  we  might  i)ass  our 
sheep  unawares.  A-cjuartcr  of  a  mile  from 
the  feeding-ground,  the  character  of  the 
mountainside  changed  abruf)tly,  and  for 
the  worse.  It  exhibited  a  tendency  to  go 
straight  up  and  down.  Some  of  the  cathe- 
dral formations  were  very  beautiful,  but 
they  were  also  very  inconvenient.  We 
crawled  along  the  face  of  precipices,  seeking 
hand  and  foothold  in  tiny  crevices,  trusting 
to  brittle-bush  or  slender  root,  against  a 
slip;  negotiating  ledges  which,  in  cold 
blood,  I  should  have  considered  wholly 
unsuited  to  a  person  of  my  weight  and 
conservative  disposition,  and  finally  l)eing 
turned  back  by — a  breeze.  We  were  close 
upon  the  end  of  our  journey,  approaching 
by  a  turn,  a  small  cliff  almost  sheer,  but  with 
feasible  outcroppings,  when  a  brisk  w^ind 
came  singing  down  the  chasm,  and  Captain 
Funcke  worked  his  way  backward. 

"A  himdred  to  one,"  he  told  me  after- 
ward, "we'd  have  made  it,  but  the  odd 
chance  meant  broken  bones  and  very  likely 
a  broken  neck.  As  long  as  there  was 
another  way,  it  wasn't  worth  while." 

So  we  took  tfie  other  way,  which  led  by  a 
roundabout  path  to  a  slojx?  of  loose  stones. 
Oh,  the  nerve- wrecking  strain  of  that 
slow  and  meticulous  crossing!  Every 
doubtful  rock  must  be  tested  l^fore  the 
foot  was  trusted  to  it,  lest  its  displace- 
ment alarm  the  sheep,  which  was  now, 
supposedly,  within  ear-shot.  Once  Funcke 
caught  up  a  ten-pound  stone  which  threat- 
ened to  roll,  and  carried  it  some  yards  before 
he  could  find  a  safe  berth  for  it.  At  the 
farther  side  of  the  crossing,  we  scrambled 
up  a  succession  of  pinnacles,  and,  peering 
cautiously  over  the  topmost  rampart,  dis- 
cerned our  game,  still  feeding  in  about  the 
same  spot,  although  we  had  been  an  hour 
stalking  him.  He  was  a  fine  ram,  probably 
six  years  old.  His  back  was  toward  us, 
and  he  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distant,  besides  being  partly  sheltered 
under  a  bank:  much  too  difficult  a  shot 
for  a  tyro.  Following  Funcke 's  lead,  I 
dropped  back,  and  crept  along  l)ehind  the 
rampart,  to  a  clear  point,  some  hundred 
yards  nearer. 

"That's  the  best  we  can  do,"  whispered 
Funcke,  handing  me  the  carbine.  "Get  a 
good  rest  on  the  rock,  and  shoot  high." 
I  did  shoot  high.    I  also  shot  wide.    The 


best  I  can  say  for  my  first  attempt  was  that 
it  hit  somewhere  along  the  side  of  the 
arroyo  in  which  the  ram  was  feeding.  It 
wasn't  a  case  of  *i)uck-fever."  I  l)elievc  I 
was  quite  cool,  and  1  know  1  took  plenty 
of  time.  My  most  vivid  emotion  was  a 
burning  desire  not  to  disgrace  myself  by  too 
wild  an  exhibition  of  marksmanship.  The 
ram  straightened  up  and  half  turned.  I 
sighted  carefully,  and  placed  another  bullet 
in  that  part  of  the  landscape  where  it  would 
do  the  least  harm.  At  this  the  ram  swung 
alx)ut  and  trotted  away  Ixihind  an  outcrop, 
without  any  particular  hurry,  as  one  who 
should  say: 

"W^ell,  if  that's  the  l)cst  he  can  do,  there's 
no  occasion  to  get  excited." 

Luck  was  with  me  that  day.  At  the 
second  shot,  a  small,  dark-coated  ram, 
came  over  the  low  ridge  at  the  side  of  the 
arroyo,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  stood 
in  full  view,  less  than  three  hundred  yards 
away.  I  sent  a  bullet  at  him,  but  was  still 
shooting  high.  Confused  by  the  echo,  he 
moved  nearer,  and  faced  us,  head  on.  My 
next  shot  was  a  fortunate  miss,  as  it  .skimmed 
his  head  fairly  between  his  horns.  Six 
inches  lower,  and  the  head  would  have 
been  ruined.  The  next  instant  he  came 
leaping  down  the  mountainside  straight 
toward  us,  a  suj)erb  spectacle  as  he  took  the 
jagged  rocks  at  full  gallop.  Walking  or 
even  trotting,  a  mountain  sheep  is  rather 
ungainly,  but  under  speed  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  grace  and  power.  Without  pause 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  the  frightened 
animal  came  up  the  ascent,  swerving  a  little 
to  the  south  of  our -shelter.  As  he  drew 
opposite,  Funcke  bleated.  The  young  ram 
stopped  dead,  broadside  on,  not  eighty 
yards  away.  Satisfied  that  I  couldn't  shoot 
with  a  rest,  I  got  to  my  feet,  took  a  quick 
aim  and,  following  the  method  advocated 
by  T.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Wrinkle  and  other 
noted  sportsmen,  shut  both  eyes  firmly  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  When  the  world  again 
dawned  upon  my  vision  the  ram  was  slowly 
crumpling  over  backward.  The  bullet  had 
gone  through  his  heart.  I  had  killed  my 
first  big  game. 

Incidentally,  I  had  shattered  the  Rollo- 
romance  of  sport,  mentioned  above.  For 
not  only  had  I  got  my  ram  on  the  first  day 
of  hunting,  in.stead  of  the  last  (as  the  Ten- 
derfoot of  romance  is  supi^sed  to  do),  but 
it  was  by  far  the  smallest  animal  of  the  five 
killed  by  our  party.    Moreover,  I  did  not 
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return  to  camp  with  a  modest  and  calm 
demeanor,  and  insist  that  it  was  all  luck. 
I  came  back  with  a  chest  so  swelled  that  a 
bass-drum  solo  could  have  been  played  on 
it,  and  intimated  that  it  was  a  pity  Nimrod 
died  too  early  to  benefit  by  my  experience. 
Nor  did  the  fact  that  the  Wild  Woodsman 
got  a  fine  pair  of  heads,  or  that  the  Male- 
factor of  Great  Wealth  killed  a  fifteen-year 
old  veteran  of  the  upper  ranges,  beside 
which  my  yearling  looked  like  a  homed 
toad,  modify  my  transports.  I  had  slain  a 
real  mountain  sheep,  and  had  a  {permanent 
license  to  look  superior  and  haught)'  when 
my  Eastern  friends  talked  about  such  trilles 
as  deer  and  bear. 

The  remainder  of  the  trip,  I  was  content 
to  wander  about  the  mountains,  exploring 
and  admiring.  Our  party  saw,  in  all,  forty- 
two  sheep,  and  killed  five.  Several  times 
we  could  have  shot  ewes  and  small  rams, 
but,  having  secured  heads,  we  killed  only  for 
meat.  Of  other  wild  animals  we  saw  mule 
deer,  and  found  many  tracks  of  antelope 
and  mountain  lion.  We  had  heard  much  of 
the  noxious  small  creatures  of  the  region, 
but  saw  little  of  them,  the  roster  being  four 
rattlesnakes,  two  centipedes,  and  four 
scorpions.  The  Wild  Woodsman  exploded 
the  "deadly  scorpion"  superstition  by  seat- 
ing himself  firmly  upon  a  specimen  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  He  arose  with  two  punc- 
tures in' his  epidermis,  the  effect  being  like 
a  good,  hearty  hornet  sting,  according  to 
his  description.  Not  only  were  there  no 
general  symptoms,  but  in  half  an  hour  the 
sufferer  was  peacefully  sleeping,  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  was  able  to  ride  a 
mule  without  anguish.  Indeed,  we  found 
more  trouble  with  vegetable  than  with 
animal  life,  nearly  every  form  of  growth 
being  viciously  armed,  and  many  of  them, 
tree-growth  as  well  as  cactus,  being  some- 
what poisonous.  A  fortnight  after  the  trip 
we  were  still  scarred  from  the  thorns. 

For  many  years  yet  there  will  probably 
be  good  hunting  in  the  north  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. The  whole  peninsula  is  very  thinly 
populated,  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants in  all.  In  eighteen  days  of  travel  we 
saw  but  two  human  habitations,  and  but 
six  persons,  all  Indians.  Unfortunately,  the 
Indians  hunt  the  sheep  in  the  summer  heats, 
when  they  come  to  the  water-holes,  but  the 


Mexican  government  is  about  to  legislate 
for  a  closed  spring  and  summer  season. 
From  now  on,  it  is  also  necessary  that 
hunters  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Minister 
of  Fomento  to  kill  mountain  sheep,  though 
deer  and  small  game  may  be  killed  without 
other  formality  than  a  permit  to  take  fire- 
arms into  the  country. 

In  outfitting  one  should  travel  light,  but 
should  also  be  prepared  for  sharp  changes 
of  temperature.  Three  days  after  we  had 
been  sweating  ourselves  to  the  bone,  in  the 
desert  heat,  we  awoke  in  a  mountain 
meadow  one  morning  to  find  an  inch  of  ice 
in  our  water  pails.  The  requisites  for 
hunting  are  a  pair  of  powerful  field  glasses, 
heavy  boots  with  hob-nails — two  pairs  if  the 
trip  is  to  be  of  more  than  three  weeks' 
duration — a  thirty-three  or  thirty-forty  Win- 
chester, or  any  of  the  Mausers  except  the 
seven  millimeter,  which  is  prohibited  by 
law  because  it  is  the  Mexican  army  gun; 
a  shot-gun  for  small  game;  hard  smooth- 
finished  clothes  to  resist  cactus,  and  a  guide 
who  thoroughly  knows  the  country  and  the 
water-holes.  A  word  here  as  to  Captain 
Funcke.  Not  only  has  he  traveled  that 
region  for  years,  but  he  is  an  unerring  guide, 
a  skilled  tracker,  tireless,  efficient,  patient, 
and  unfailingly  good  tempered ;  a  valued  com- 
panion as  well  as  an  expert,  professionally. 

He  who  loves  his  ease,  will  do  well  to  shun 
the  haunts  of  the  mountain  sheep.  The 
tenderfoot  can  qualify,  but  not  the  dilettante 
hunter.  Early  hours,  rough  fare,  and  hard 
travel  are  the  portion  of  him  who  would 
bring  back  the  horns  of  the  premier  Amer- 
ican game.  He  must  be  content  at  times 
with  scant  food  and  ])oor  water.  He  must 
share  the  drudgery  of  the  camp  when  the 
trail  is  the  order  of  the  day.  There  will  be 
times  when  all  the  joy  seems  sweated  out 
of  life;  when  the  muscles  are  sore  and  the 
soul  raw;  but  those  limes  pass,  and  the 
adaptable  human  mechanism  comes  hard- 
ily to  its  own.  Three  weeks  on  the  moun- 
tains will  make  a  man  good  for  his  twenty- 
five  miles  daily  of  climbing  over  the  severest 
of  footing,  and  he  will  come  back  to  civili- 
zation with  the  inner,  as  well  as  the  outer 
eye  clear  of  vision,  with  his  pluck  hardened 
like  his  sinews,  and  with  his  tem^jer  as  fit 
as  his  digestion  for  any  strain  to  which  cir- 
cumstances may  subject  it. 
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Josephine's  Jamboree 


By  Hout^R  Crov 


PROFESSOR  Makepeace  Adams 
was  musical  director  of  the  Horna- 
day  Female  College,  and  wore  his 
hair  to  his  shoulders.  Nothing 
much  ever  happened  to  Professor 
Adams,  College  would  open  up  about  the 
middle  of  September;  there  would  be  two 
weeks'  vacation  for  the  holidays,  a  week  for 
Easter;  then  about  the  first  of  June,  thirty- 
odd  girls  would  bloom  out  in  white  dresses 
and  tlowers,  pass  sedately  in  front  of  the 
rostrum  while  President  Hildebrand  would 
hand  them  their  degrees  tied  in  the  Horna- 
day  colors  of  pink  and  white.  Then  Pro- 
fessor Adams  would  know  that  he  was  one 
year  older. 

One  day  the  expected  became  the  unex- 
pected: 

WoKtaviLLE,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir — As  the  attorney  who  was  inslructed 
with  (he  business  ai  Lymigus  Miller,  it  becomes 
my  painful  duty  to  intorm  vou  of  the  decease  of 
that  gentleman  on  May  14th,  thb  year.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  asfenain,  he  left  no 
closer  relative  than  you,  and  I  desire  10  suggest 
Id  >'ou,  as  next  of  kin  and  the  recipient  of  his 
entire  estate,  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
qualify  as  his  administrator,  he  having  left  no 
will,  and  appointed  no  executor.  If  you  come 
to  Worthville,  1  rfiall  be  glad  lo  advise  )'ou  in 
any  legal  matters  which  may  ariiie. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  D.  Brown. 

Professor  Makepeace  Adams  had  to 
wrinkle  up  his  brows  to  remember  Uncle 
Lycurgus  Miller,    One  never  has  any  trou- 


ble in  remembering  one's  rich  relatives,  and 
the  ixwr  ones  a  person  doesn't  have  a  chance 
to  forget.  After  much  research  Professor 
.\dams  recalled  Uncle  "Curg"  Miller  as  a 
shiftless  soldier  of  fortune  who  either  might 
have  a  fortune  or  be  mending  umbrellas;  he 
had  reformed  from  auctioneering  to  fili- 
buster. The  Adams  family  didn't  talk  much 
about  Uncle  "Curg." 

That  afternoon  Professor  Adams  was  too 
much  wrought  up  to  meet  his  piano  class. 
It  would  arouse  anybody  who  had  been  com- 
fortably poor  all  his  life  to  find  that  be  had 
a  fortune  at  his  finger-tips. 

The  following  morning  he  took  a  train  to 
Worthville,  where  he  found  Lawyer  Brown 
in  an  office  that  had  more  space  than 
buckram. 

"Your  uncle  is  dead,"  said  Mr.  Brown 
agreeably.  "I  have  not  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination into  the  estate  and  property  as 
yet,  but  if  you  will  fill  out  these  papers  and 
qualify  as  administrator,'  I  will  give  you 
possession  at  once.  An  old  leather-faced 
Hindoo  has  the  property  in  charge,  and 
refuses  to  turn  over  anything  unlit  satis- 
factory papers  are  made  out.  He  used  to 
be  Mr.  Miller's  partner,  or  animal- trainer, 
or  something  that  way." 

Professor  Adams  grew  rather  tired  while 
being  sworn  in  as  administrator;  he  sat  back 
and  signed  every  paper  they  put  before  him. 
Whenever  Lawyer  Brown  approached  with 
an  authentic  looking  paper.  Professor  Adams 
would  mechanically  take  up  his  pen,  and 
>he  blotting-pad. 
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Together  they  went  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  leather-faced  man. 

"This  is  Ben  Todi,"  said  the  lawyer,  very 
much  to  the  point,  then  stepped  back. 

Professor  Adams  edged  forward  and 
bowed. 

"Lemma  see  ze  papers,"  said  Ben  Todi, 
reaching  out  a  hooked  hand. 

Pocketing  the  papers,  he  led  the  way  to  an 
old  deserted-looking  bam  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Inside,  he  carefully  locked  the 
door,  and  a  weight  of  responsibility  seemed 
to  slip  from  his  shoulders.  The  two  men 
followed  him  up  a  ladder  onto  an  oats  floor. 
Professor  Adams  caught  his  breath. 

Down  in  a  big,  floorless  mow  was  a  large 
eared,  short  tusked  elephant  with  one  leg 
chained  to  a  hea\y  stake,  placidly  rocking 
back  and  forth  on  its  tree-trunk  legs. 
Pausing  a  moment,  it  cast  a  little,  inquisitive 
eye  up  at  the  visitors,  then  resumed  its 
exercise. 

"This  ees  ze  estate,"  said  Ben  Todi, 
without  waste  of  words. 

Professor  Adams  sat  down  weakly  on  a 
bale  of  hay,  and  stared  at  his  estate,  while 
Ben  Todi  went  on  to  explain  that  times  had 
fared  hard  with  Uncle  Miller,  that  creditors 
had  demanded  everything  else,  leaving  only 
Josephine.  Professor  Adams  looked  at  the 
creature  without  much  enthusiasm;  he  didn't 
have  the  animation  that  one  would  naturally 
expect  in  an  heir;  rather  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  never  before  appreciated  his  dead 
uncle,  as  if  he  was  sorry  for  all  the  unkind 
and  thoughtless  words  he  may  have  said  to 
him  when  he  was  a  boy  twenty  years  ago. 
Anyway,  there  was  sorrow  in  his  face. 
And  when  a  dear  uncle  has  died  it  could  be 
about  nothing  else  than  the  deceased.  It 
couldn't  be  regret  that  the  uncle  hadn't  left 
two  estates ! 

At  last  Professor  Adams  looked  up. 
"Would  you  like  to  have  the — the  animal, 
Mr.  Todi,  as — as  a  present?" 

"No — I  am  already  one  dollar  and  seexty 
cents  in  debt  for  hay.  Josephine  has  a  good 
appetite." 

Professor  Adams  looked  hurt.  For  such 
a  magnanimous  ofifer  to  be  turned  down 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  would  be 
enough  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings.  It  is 
not  everybody  who  can  give  away  a  whole 
elephant  without  inquiring  if  the  new  owner 
will  treat  it  kindly.  Professor  Adams  was 
glad  that  he  did  not  have  to  give  away  a 
library,  or  a  college,  or  something  that  way. 


Ben  Todi  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I  am 
a  poor  man,"  he  explained. 

That  put  the  matter  in  another  light.  In 
his  efforts  to  be  a  philanthropist,  Professor 
Adams  had  forgotten  that  he  himself  was  a 
poor  man,  too.  It  is  quite  a  come-down  to 
think  of  oneself  one  moment  as  the  only 
heir  to  an  estate,  and  to  wonder  the  next 
how  much  a  bale  of  hay  costs. 

Professor  Adams  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
elephant  and  began  studying  it,  as  if  in 
some  indefinite  way  he  was  trying  to  calcu- 
late its  capacity.  The  Professor  turned 
toward  the  lawyer,  but  Mr.  Brown  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  moved  away.  Then  the 
Professor  remembered  that  lawyers  look 
a  long  way  into  the  future.  He  changed 
his  tactics. 

"It  is  a  nice,  big  elephant,"  he  observed 
with  the  pride  that  any  new  owner  might 
display  over  a  late  acquisition. 

"Yes,  she  ees  a  big  elephant,"  agreed  Ben. 
"She  ees  ver'  healthy.  She  exercises  much. 
She  eat  ver'  hearty." 

"Is  it — er — what  you  might  call  good- 
natured  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Ben.    "Sometimes!" 

"What  does  it  eat?" 

"Hay,  mostly,  and  cabbages,  potatoes, 
apples,  sugar,  an'  peanuts." 

"Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  would 
like  a  nice  present?"  His  tone  was  that  of 
a  philanthropist  whose  only  mission  in  life 
was  to  give  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

Ben  Todi  shook  his  wrinkled  face  em- 
phatically. "She  must  move,"  said  Ben. 
Then  he  explained  that  the  owner  of  the  barn 
was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  animal  be 
taken  away,  and  that  six  dollars  rent  was 
due.  "She  has  made  two  runaway  already," 
finished  Ben  Todi. 

"Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  would 
like  to  buy  a  big,  nice  elephant?" 

Ben  Todi  stared  at  the  swaying  Josephine 
a  long  minute.  "I  belief  I  do.  Elephants 
sells  well — sometimes — to  peoples  who  want 
'em.    If  you  only  had  her  in  New  York — " 

Sadly  Professor  Adams  turned  away,  and 
the  three  crawled  down  the  ladder.  At  the 
hotel  the  Professor  didn't  have  much  of  an 
appetite.  Legacies  often  have  that  effect, 
they  say.  While  he  was  sipping  his  coffee 
the  proprietor  approached  him. 

"The  mayor  wishes  to  speak  to  you  a 
minute,  Mr.  Adams." 

The  mayor  was  a  determined  looking 
little  man.    He  looked  as  if  he  were  a  good 
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mayor,  one  who  had  the  interest  of  his  towns- 
people at  heart. 

"You  are  the  owner  of  that  elephant?" 
without  ceremony. 

Professor  Adams  nodded  with  an  effort 
at  enthusiasm,  and  smiled. 

"That  critter  has  caused  two  runaways 
already.    It  is  a  menace." 

Professor  Adams  looked  interested  as  if 
he  had  been  wondering  all  along  just  what 
Josephine  was.    He  smiled  again. 

"I  must  request  you  to  get  it  out  of  town 
at  once.  Our  horses  here  ain't  elephant 
broke." 

A  reproving  look  came  into  Professor 
Adams'  eyes  as  if  he  was  astonished  that  a 
city  the  size  of  Worthville,  with  all  of  Worth- 
ville's  well-known  modernity  and  go,  should 
be  so  far  behind  the  times.  But  the  mayor 
did  not  look  a  bit  reproved;  he  was  satisfied 
to  go  along  in  the  same  old  rut. 

The  Professor  smiled  reassuringly.  "Do 
you  know  of  anybody  who  would  like  to 
have  a  nice,  big  elephant?" 

"Not  in  this  county!  The  elephant  fad 
hasn't  struck  this  place  yet.  We  like  ele- 
phants all  right" — the  official  paused  im- 
•  pressively — "but  we  like  them  going  away 
from  us.  How  soon  do  you  think  you  can 
get  yours  going  in  that  direction?" 

Professor  Adams  straightened  up  with 
hurt  dignity.  "But  Josephine  can't  injure 
anyone,  staked  down  in  the  barn  as  she  is. 
Two  elephants  couldn't  break  that  chain." 

The  mayor  wasn't  so  sure,  and  pointed 
out  how  she  might  pull  up  the  stake.  He 
recounted  the  damage  and  pillage  a  mad- 
dened elephant  could  do  charging  down 
Main  street  like  a  cyclone,  with  a  dangling 
post  at  one  heel,  spreading  disaster.  Tears 
almost  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  thought  of 
the  young,  innocent  lives  being  blotted  out 
in  a  second.  The  mayor  shivered  and 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  as  if  the  crazed 
animal  might  be  charging  down  upon  them 
that  very  moment.  • 

Professor  Adams  had  no  such  imagina- 
tion. He  could  not  conceive  of  his  gentle 
Josephine  doing  aught  but  munching  hay 
and  rocking  comfortably  back  and  forth. 

"There  is  no  law  to  make  me  take  her 
away,"  he  said  a  bit  defiantly. 

The  mayor  considered  while  he  cleared 
his  throat.  "Have  you  a  license  for  your 
elephant?" 

"Why — ^yes^— -what  kind  of  license?" 


"A  show  license,  of  course.  All  shows 
have  to  have  a  city  license."  The  mayor 
was  very  calm  and  dignified. 

Professor  Adams  breathed  easier,  for  it 
wasn't  so  serious  as  he  thought.  '*!  haven't 
any  show.  I  have  just  one  elephant,  one 
nice,  big  elephant." 

"An  elephant  is  a  show,"  announced  the 
mayor  with  judicial  decision. 

"One  elephant  tied  to  a  post?" 

"Yes,  one  elephant  in  Worthville  is  a  show 
whether  it  is  staked  down  or  not.  Any  live 
elephant  is  a  show  in  Worthville.  An  ele- 
phant is  just  an  animal  out  in  the  county, 
but  quick  as  it  gets  inside  the  city  limits  it 
is  a  show.  The  regular  show  license  in 
Worthville  is  twenty-five  dollars  a  day. 
You  can  bring  two  elephants — or  a  whole 
herd — for  the  same  price.  Have  you  any 
more  elephants  you'd  like  to  bring  in?" 

Professor  Adams  studied  the  horizon  a 
moment.  "This  is  a  real  beautiful  town, 
isn't  it?" 

The  mayor's  brow  lighted  the  least  bit. 

"Do  you  know  I  have  a  strong  affection 
for  Worthville?  My  poor  uncle  called  it  his 
home.  He  said  he'd  been  all  over  the  world 
but  Worthville  was  the  dearest  spot  of  all. 
But  you  need  a  public  park — er — if  you  will 
allow  me  to  suggest  it.  A  public  park  with 
trees  and  flowers  in  it — and  animals.  I  will 
give  you  Josephine  to  start  one  on.  I  feel  sure 
Uncle  Lycurgus  would  like  for  me  to.  He 
loved  Worthville!" 

"But  we  have  no  park — except  our  Chau- 
tauqua grounds — and  we  haven't  anything 
else  to  put  in  it." 

"Oh,  one  nice,  big  elephant  like  Josephine 
makes  a  park  all  by  herself.  It  would  be  a 
start  anyway.  Lots  of  parks  have  just  a 
kangaroo  to  begin  with!" 

"We  haven't  any  bam  to  put  it  in." 
"A  barn  isn't  necessary.  A  high  wire 
fence  will  do,  and  a  stake.  And  farmers 
would  come  for  miles  and  miles  to  see  her, 
and  trade  would  boom.  Town  would  be 
full  every  Saturday.  Don't  you  think  you 
could  get  the  Commercial  Club  to  take 
it  up?" 

The  mayor  sadly  shook  his  head,  and 
walked  away.  "We  have  always  got  along 
without  a  park  and  an  elephant  in  it,  and 
I  guess  we  always  can,"  he  called  back  over 
his  shoulder. 

^  Adams  sighed,  and  hunted  up 
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"Josephine  is  a  good  elephant,  isn't  she?" 
he  greeted.  "Do  you  know  how  I  could 
get  her  to  Centropolis  ?" 

"She  could  walk  eet — sometime." 

Professor  Adams  saw  light.  "Would 
you  like  to  have  a  share  of  stock  in  Josephine  ? 
You  know  we  can  sell  her  to  that  man  in 
New  York." 

Ben  Todi  drew  up  his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There 
is  an  alarming  scarcity  of  nice,  big  elephants 
in  New  York.  Litde  elephants  aren't  selling 
well,  but  nice,  big  ones  are  snapped  up  too 
quick.  If  we  only  had  Josephine  there  she 
would  be  w^orth  her  weight  in — well,  she'd 
make  us  both  rich.  Will  you  drive  her  to 
Centropolis  for  say," — he  waved  a  white 
hand  magnanimously — "well,  say,  for  one- 
third  interest?" 

Ben  Todi  shook  his  head  dismally.  "No, 
you  keep  Josephine — and  geeve  me  one 
dollar  and  seexty  cents." 

"Well,  then,  for  half  interest?"  as  if  the 
mere  matter  of  money  was  not  the  whole 
consideration. 

"No,  you  just  geeve  me  one  dollar  and 
seexty  cents." 

Professor  Adams  pulled  his  long  fingers 
to  a  point.    "How  much  to  take  her,  then?" 

"Seex  dollar." 

Professor  Adams  closed  the  deal,  and  as 
he  walked  toward  the  station  he  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief.  He  needn't  bother  about  the 
elephant  for  two  days. 

The  mayor  came  up  with  set  mouth. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"The  show  will  move  to-morrow  morning." 

A  cloud  slipped  ofif  the  mayor's  face,  and 
he  walked  away  with  light  step.  He  had 
done  his  civic  duty. 

On  the  train  Professor  Adams  leaned 
comfortably  back.  He  began  to  look  like 
a  man  who  had  just  come  into  an  estate. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  that  Pro- 
fessor Adams  approached  President  Hilde- 
brand.  "Doctor,"  he  said  over  the  top  of 
the  President's  desk,  "did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  how  much  knowledge  may  be  gained 
from  the  study  of  animals,  and  especially 
from  the  study  of  big  animals?  Music  and 
mathematics  are  confining  and  exacting. 
Such  study  doesn't  broaden  the  mind  as  it 
should,  I  fear.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  for  the  girls  if  we  had  a  zoolog- 
ical garden  here  on  the  campus?" 

President  Hildebrand  winked  at  Miss 
Hedgewood,  the  mathematics  teacher,  and 


smiled  easily.    He  would  humor  the  musi- 
cian. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Professor  Adams,  "I  am 
becoming  very  enthusiastic  over  the  idea, 
and  I  am  willing  to  contribute  my  mite 
toward  starting  one.  I  cannot  give  very 
much,  but  I  give  freely.  I'll  donate  an 
elephant  to  get  things  started.  I  wish  I  had 
more  to  give,  but  the  spirit  discounts  the 
smallncss  of  the  contribution,  I  hope.  The 
elephant  will  be  here  in  a  few  hours!" 

President  Hildebrand  gasped,  while  Miss 
Hedgewood  drew  away  before  the  poor 
musician  should  become  violent.  But  Pro- 
fessor Adams  was  strangely  in  earnest. 

"Is — is  the  elephant  alive?"  mumbled 
President  Hildebrand,  rising. 

Professor  Adams  was  hurt.  Did  the 
President  think  that  he  would  try  to  start  a 
zoo  with  a  dead  elephant? 

"Yes,  and  she  has  a  splendid  appetite. 
We  can  put  her  in  your  stable.  You  know, 
you  no  longer  have  a  horse." 

"But—" 

"Yes,"  continued  the  Professor,  "she  is 
very  gentle  and  docile.  She  has  a  fine  dis- 
position. You  know,  some  elephants  are 
surly  and  disagreeable,  but  Josephine  is  not 
that  kind.  She  is — well,  what  you  might 
call  companionable!" 

Professor  Adams  was  exhilarated  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  and  puffed  a  little  with 
conscious  pride,  for  he  was  now  the  owner 
of  a  whole  zoo. 

It  was  almost  sundown  before  Ben  Todi 
put  in  api)earance,  sitting  comfortably  on 
Josephine's  back,  a  prod  in  one  hand  and  a 
cigarette  in  the  other.  By  prodding  and 
yelling  out  in  singsong,  Ben  Todi  guided 
her  toward  her  new  home.  Professor  Adams 
opened  the  carriage  gate,  and  the  procession 
passed  into  the  high-boarded  back  lot. 
Josephine  snorted. 

"She  wants  hay,"  sang  out  Ben  Todi. 
"Wahneeo!" 

Josephine  raised  up  her  left  foreleg,  and 
Ben  slid  easily  to  the  ground.  Professor 
Adams  turned  to  President  Hildebrand,  who 
was  on  a  stepladder  peering  over  the  fence: 

"See,  is  it  not  fine?  It  will  not  be  long 
before  we  can  do  that,  too.  Josephine  will 
be  a  kind  of  outdoor  gymnasium.  She  is 
very  valuable,  Doctor,  for  she  is  both  a  zoo 
and  a  gymnasium." 

Professor  Adams  went  in  and  dragged  out 
a  bale  of  hay,  and  chopped  the  wire  while 
the  Doctor  was  saying  something  about  an 
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elephant  best  serving  its  mission  in  life  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa.  Josephine  did  not  wait 
for  an  invitation,  but  rumbled  forward, 
her  trunk  swinging.  Professor  Adams  scur- 
ried out  of  the  way.  Ben  Todi  strapped  the 
leather  belt  around  her  hind  leg,  and  began 
driving  a  post  in  the  ground. 

Suddenly  Josephine  bellowed. 

"She  wish  a  drink,"  grunted  Ben,  between 
swings  of  the  sledge. 

Professor  Adams  found  a  pail,  and  turned 
on  the  spigot;  he  came  out  in  a  moment 
with  the  big  bucket  held  far  away  from  his 
neatly  creased  trousers.  Josephine  thrust 
her  trunk  into  the  pail,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  moment  it  was  empty. 

"She  have  more,"  said  Ben  Todi,  look- 
ing up. 

Professor  Adams  brought  another  bucket; 
Josephine  swung  her  trunk  into  it  and  the 
water  was  gone.  Ben  Todi  paused  with  the 
sledge  over  his  shoulder: 

"She  have  more." 

President  Hildebrand  began  to  smile ;  but 
Professor  Adams  did  not  dare  look  up  as  he 
hurried  back  and  forth,  carrying  the  bucket 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  then 
with  both  hands  in  front. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  healthy  animal,"  ob- 
served the  President. 

"Yes,"  panted  Professor  Adams,  "that 
is  the  only  kind  of  elephants  I  would  have — 
healthy  ones.  Sick  elephants  are  lots  of 
trouble." 

After  he  had  finished  watering  Josephine, 
Professor  Adams  got  Ben  Todi  to  agree  to 
stay  and  take  care  of  her  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  while  he  was  finding  a  buyer.  Ben 
Todi  was  much  concerned  whether  the  pay 
should  be  real  money  or  stock  in  the 
enterprise. 

During  the  following  days  the  girls  spent 
all  their  spare  time  peeping  through  the 
fence  or  over  its  top  at  Josephine,  while 
Professor  Adams  spent  all  his  spare  time 
writing  to  managers  of  circuses  and  to 
keepers  of  animal  gardens;  Josephine  settled 
down  into  the  routine  of  eating  unlimited 
amounts  of  baled  hay. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  later  that  Ben 
Todi  asked  for  a  day  off  to  visit  a  friend. 
He  filled  the  tub  with  water,  the  rack  with 
hay,  and  set  off. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a* 
Professor  Adams  was  standing  beside 
of  his  pupils  in  the  music-room,  his 
wrapped  in  harmony,  completely  lost  t 


world,  that  a  violent  commotion  brought 
him  back  to  the  reality  of  things.  The  door 
of  the  music-room  was  flung  open  to  admit 
Daisy  Osborne,  almost  hysterical. 

"Oh,  Professor,"  she  cried,  "your  ele- 
phant has  escaped,  and  is  down  in  the  swim- 
ming pool  killing  everybody!" 

Professor  Adams  came  to  with  a  jerk. 
His  Josephine  killing  everybody !  It  was  an 
insult.  Josephine  was  gentle  as  a  kitten. 
He  raised  his  hand  in  expostulation. 

"But  she  is,"  shrilled  Daisy.  "Right  and 
left.    And  scaring  the  rest  to  death." 

Blankly  he  followed  her  to  the  basement. 
There  in  the  swimming-tank  was  Josephine 
rolling  and  plunging  in  pristine  delight, 
swishing  the  water  over  the  sides  in  great 
waves.  An  open  double-door  explained 
how  she  had  gained  entrance;  and  the  flight 
of  steps  how  she  had  descended  into  the 
water. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Josephine  was 
enjoying  herself;  her  bellowings  and  flap- 
pings of  her  big  ears  told  that  she  was  again 
living  over  her  old  jungle  days.  This  had 
unlimited  advantage  over  rocking  back  and 
forth. 

The  dozen  girls  who  had  been  taking  a 
plunge  when  Josephine  put  in  appearance 
had  fled  to  the  blind  end  of  the  room,  where 
they  were  now  huddled  into  the  corners, 
their  bathing-suits  dripping,  more  hysterical 
than  harmed.  Whenever  one  started  to 
escape  along  the  narrow  ledge,  Josephine 
would  swim  over  to  that  side  and  thrust  out 
a  long,  curling  trunk. 

"You  just  wait  a  moment,"  said  Professor 
Adams  with  great  dignity,  turning  to  Miss 
Hedgewood.  "I'll  get  her  out?  Elephants 
are  easy  to  handle  if  you  know  how.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it — ^just  knowing  how !" 

Confidently  Professor  Adams  stepped  out 
in  front  of  the  plunging  Josephine.  With- 
out taking  his  eye  off  her  he  stepped  up  close 
to  the  pool,  very  calmly.  But  Josephine 
didn't  wilt  before  the  reproachful  eye. 

"Josephine!"  he  exclaimed,  stamping  his 
foot,  "what  do  you  mean?  Come  out  of 
here,  I  say.    This  moment.    Come,  I  say." 

Josephine  reflected  a  moment,  then  half 
swam,  half  walked  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
flight  of  steps. 

"Good  girl.  Nice,  pretty  girl,"  soothed 
♦he  Professor. 

Iream  of  water  shot  out,  sweeping  the 

*r  from  his  feet,  dumping  him  in  a 

pUe.    Josephine  lunged  back  in 
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glee.  Professor  Adams  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  began  scratching  the  long  hair  out 
of  his  face,  mumbling  and  sputtering. 

A  peal  of  laughter  rang  out  from  the  girls 
sheltering  themselves  behind  Miss  Hedge- 
wood  in  the  doorway.  Professor  Adams 
rose  to  the  occasion,  quickly. 

"I  have  a  scheme.  It's  easy  enough  when 
you  understand  elephants.  I  am  going  to 
run  over  to  President  Hildebrand's  house 
after  some  potatoes,  and  lay  a  trail  out  in 
front  of  Josephine.  When  she's  out,  lock  the 
door  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  will  lock 
the  door,  won't  you,  Miss  Hedgewood?" 

She  would. 

Professor  Adams  hurried  away  to  the 
Hildebrand  basement.  The  potatoes  were 
in  sacks,  and  the  mouth  of  each  sack  was 
securely  tied.  Never  before  did  Professor 
Adams  know  what  pains  people  went  to  to 
tie  up  their  potatoes.  He  chipped  away 
with  his  thin-bladed  knife.  With  a  bucket 
of  tubers  he  stumbled  up  the  steps. 

A  commotion  from  the  gymnasium  caused 
him  to  drop  the  potatoes. 

Josephine  was  rumbling  across  the  yard, 
roaring,  violently  switching  her  tail.  Racing 
toward  her  was  Ben  Todi  with  the  dreaded 
prod  in  his  hand;  jabbing  it  into  her  side,  he 
led  her  back  to  prison,  snapping  out  a  tirade 
of  invectives  which*  Josephine  seemed  to 
take  to  heart. 

When  Professor  Adams  reached  the  gym- 
nasium door.  Miss  Hedgewood  and  the  girls 
were  gathered  around  the  swimming- tank, 
pointing  and  gesticulating  with  unintelligi- 
ble gasps  of  merriment.  In  Miss  Hedge- 
wood's  hand  was  a  small,  empty  bucket, 
while  in  the  room  a  suspicious  odor. 

Professor  Adams  sniffed.  "How  did  you 
ever — how  did  it  happen?" 

"Miss  Hedgewood  did  it!"  exclaimed 
Daisy  Osborne,  trying  to  calm  herself. 
"She — she  threw  a  bucket  of  coal  oil  behind 
Josephine,  and  set  it  on  fire.  And  Jose- 
phine— ^you  ought  to  have  seen  Josephine — " 

Professor  Adams  turned  to  Miss  Hedge- 
wood,  his  face  warming  with  pleasure  as  the 
two  walked  off  down  the  hall. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  throwing  a  tangled  knot 
of  hair  over  his  shoulder,  "that  is  a  pretty 
good  way  to  get  an  elephant  out.  I  was 
going  to  try  that  if  the  potatoes  failed. 
Elephants  are  easy  enough  to  handle  if  you 
know  just  how  to  go  about  it." 

President  Hildebrand  came  hurrying  down 
the  hall,  and  drew  up  determinedly.    "I 


have  just  heard  of  the  disgrace— of  our 
miraculous  escape  from  death — Joseph 
— that  elephant — you  must  get  it  out — 
Will  you  step  into  my  office  a  moment 
please  ?" 

An  impatient  hand  jerked  Professor 
Adams'  sleeve.  It  was  Ben  Todi,  mashing 
his  little  brimless  hat  in  his  hands. 

"I  resign — I  quit — now.  I  have  chance 
to  go  weeth  beeg  show.    I  resign." 

Professor  Adams  hesitated  between  two 
fires. 

"Let's  settle  this  matter  definitely  at 
once?"  said  President  Hildebrand. 

"I  resign — now!"  piped  up  Ben  Todi. 

Professor  Adams  looked  slowly  from  one 
to  the  other,  a  worried  expression  creeping 
into  his  eyes. 

Miss  Hedgewood  rustled  down  the  hall. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  is  a  telegram 
for  Professor  Adams," 

Professor  Adams  hurried  to  the  door, 
signed  for  the  telegram,  and  tore  the  en- 
velope.   His  face  lit  up. 

"You  will  excuse  me  for  a  while,"  he 
called  back,  glancing  at  his  watch. 

In  ner\'ous  excitement  he  telephoned  for 
a  cab,  and  with  great  dignity  climbed  into 
it,  while  an  astonished  and  mystified  faculty 
watched  from  the  windows  of  the  reception- 
parlor. 

With  the  cab  waiting  he  excitedly  made 
turns  up  and  down  the  station  platform, 
his  palms  moist. 

"Oh,  how  are  you?  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you!"  he  exclaimed  as  the  train  drew 
up,  giving  an  impulsive  hand  to  the  sender 
of  his  telegram. 

"Yery  well,  thank  you,"  returned  the 
mayor  of  Worth ville.  "Is  that  proposition 
still  open  to  let  my  city  have  Josephine  to 
start  a  park?  The  Commercial  Club  has 
decided  to  take  it  up." 

Professor  Adams  led  the  mayor  to  the  cab 
and  tenderly  helped  him  in.  A  shadow  of 
pain  ran  over  the  Professor's  face. 

"I  fear  that  it  is  too  late — but — but,"  his 
face  relaxed — "but  still  I  haven't  signed  an 
agreement  with  those  people  in  New  York 
yet.  YouVe  just  in  time.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  more  businesslike  to  sell  her  to 
those  people  in  New  York — but  I  know 
that  Uncle  Lycurgus  would  rather  his  home- 
town would  have  her.  But  after  all,  business 
isn't  everything  in  life,  is  it?  Yes,  I  know 
poor  Uncle  Lycurgus  would  rest  easier. 
Oh,  wasn't  he  a  noble  man !" 


The  Wind  Bell 

By  Clifford  Howard 

The  morning  breeze  with  breath  of  rose 
Steals  from  the  dawn  and  softly  blows 
Beneath  the  lintel,  where  is  hung 
My  little  bell  with  winged  tongue; 
Steals  from  the  dawn,  that  it  may  be 
An  oracle  of  peace  to  me; 
For,  hark !  athwart  my  fitful  dreams 
There  mingles  with  the  orient  beams 
A  wakening  psalm  of  tinkling  bell: 
"God  brings  the  day,  and  all  is  well !" 

Across  the  purpled  mountain  height 
The  vesper  rose  fades  into  night. 
The  sun  is  gone,  the  garden  chilled, 
The  music  of  the  earth  is  stilled, 
And  round  about  me  as  I  pray 
Are  but  the  ashes  of  the  day. 
But,  k),  a  whisper  from  the  sea 
Breathes  'mid  the  dark  and  comes  to  me 
In  voice  of  softly  tinkled  bell: 
"God  brings  the  night,  and  all  is  well." 


The  Reformation  of  Hiram 


By  Herbert  Bashford 


DRAWINGS   BY    F.  C.  JACK 


HIRAM  GREEN,  seated  on  a 
cedar  block  beside  his  cabin  door 
and  bathed  in  the  airy  gold  of  a 
September  morning,  surveyed  the 
surrounding  landscape  with  a 
look  of  supreme  content  on  his  usually 
expressionless  countenance.  With  long  legs 
crossed  and  lean  hands  clasped  over  his 
knee,  his  appearance  was  far  from  pre- 
possessing. He  had  a  short  reddish-beard 
escaping  from  the  corners  of  his  small 
mouth,  hair  of  a  similar  hue  hanging  in 
uneven  locks  over  his  forehead  and  com- 
pletely covering  his  ears,  a  lean  neck  and 
blue,  sleepy  eyes. 

"Momm,*  Green!" cried  a  pleasant-faced, 
broad-chested  ranchman,  coming  from 
around  the  cabin. 


"Mornin*  yerself,  Wilkins!  Jest  a-thinkin' 
about  ye,"  answered  Hiram. 

"Folks  all  well?" 

"Tollable,  jest  tollable.  Maw's  been 
havin'  a  tech  o'  newralagy,  *n*  my  rheumatiz 
hez  been  botherin'  of  me  some;  but 
Melindy's  peart  *n'  sassy.  Oily,  Ted,  Jake, 
Jim,  Webster,  Lizzie,  *n'  Jonas  is  out 
pickin*  salmon-berries;  I  told  'em  they 
might's  well  be  doin'  that  ez  nothin'.  All 
we  hev  to  eat  now  is  berries  'n  beans — pore 
provinder,  I  tell  ye.  Don't  seem  to  be  no 
cabin-buildin'  ter  dew,  er  nothin,'  so  ez  a 
feller  kin  pick  up  a  dollar." 

"Thet's  so,  that's  so,"  observed  Wilkins, 
seating  him.«*^  '  of  a  charred 

hemlock  log  "^'d  be  more 

a-doin'  if  ti  ey  in  here. 
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WeVe  all  hed  blame  hard  luck,  'specially 
you  folks." 

Here  the  speaker  hesitated,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  pounded  a  chip  into  the  dirt 
with  the  heel  of  his  brogan. 

"Th*  boys  up  the  river  all  chipped  in 
yistiddy,"  he  continued,  "  'n'  pointed  me  a 
committee  o'  one  ter  see  you  folks  'n' 
find  out  what  grub  ye  was  a-lackin'  of. 
I  got  six  dollars  'n'  thirty-three  cents  in  my 
pocket,  thet  they  raised  fer  ye.  Jest  say 
what  ye  need,  'n'  it'll  be  got." 

"Th* — th'  boys  is  powerful  kind,"  replied 
Mr.  Green,  gazing  across  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  swift  swirling  Queets  and  to  the  log 
house  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  the  sign 
"Hilton's  Supply  Store"  painted  on  its 
front.  "I  don't  know  how  ter  thank  'em, 
but  I'll  help  any  'o  'em  in  gittin'  out  their 
shakes  or  chinkin'  up  their  cabins.  But — 
I  don't  'zackly  know  what  we  do  need 
most.    Maw!  maw!  come  hyur!" 

A  tall,  angiilar  woman,  with  a  kindly, 
care-worn  face  and  hair  slightly  grayed, 
appeared  in  the  open  doorway.  Expla- 
nations followed  concerning  the  boys' 
benevolence  and  Mr.  Wilkins's  mission,  at 
which  Mrs.  Green  began  to  weep  softly, 
saying  she  could  not  find  words  big  enough 
to  express  her  thankfulness,  and  thereup>on 
enumerated  the  various  necessaries  of 
life  she  considered  most  wise  to  purchase 
with  the  money.  They  found,  however, 
after  counting  up  the  cost  of  the  articles 
desired,  that  it  took  all  but  three  cents  of 
the  sum  in  hand,  and  left  Hiram  without 
any  tobacco.  Nor  could  they  see  any  way 
to  overcome  the  deficiency  in  the  list. 
Finally,  to  her  husband's  evident  satis- 
faction, she  told  Mr.  Wilkins  to  strike  off 
the  coffee  and  write  tobacco  instead,  as 
"paw  couldn't  git  along  'thought  his 
terbacker  nohow."  This  was  done,  and 
the  two  men  immediately  crossed  the  river 
in  a  rather  dilapidated  canoe,  to  the  store, 
where  the  goods  were  bought,  Wilkins 
secretly  informing  the  boyish-looking  pro- 
prietor— John  Hilton — that  it  was  not  pity 
for  Hiram  that  prompted  the  boys'  gener- 
osity, but  because  they  felt  sorry  for  his  wife 
and  the  "kids." 

After  the  things  purchased  were  safely 
deposited  in  the  rude  cabin,  where  the 
numerous  young  folk  had  just  gathered, 
bearing  pails  filled  with  great  pink  berries, 
the  good-hearted  Wilkins  departed;  and 
Hiram  sat  down  in  his  accustomed  place, 


to  rest  from  his  recent  exertions  and  bask 
in  the  pleasant  autumnal  sunshine,  while 
his  wife  carried  in  the  wood  she  had  been 
chopping. 

"I  sartin'ly  must  be  favored  o*  Provi- 
dence," said  Mr.  Green,  meditatively,  as 
he  gnawed  desperately  a  huge  plug  of 
tobacco;  "things  seem  to  come  my  way, 
even  if  I  don't  git  a  cabin  ter  build." 

Ever  since  his  arrival,  six  months  before, 
he  had  apparently  been  waiting  patiently 
for  a  chance  to  construct  a  log  dwelling 
for  some  of  the  setders;  but,  although 
many  good  opportimities  presented  them- 
selves, his  health  at  these  times  was  sure 
to  prevent  him  from  performing  manual 
labor,  which  caused  his  wife  to  feel  dis- 
heartened and  alarmed  over  "paw's  fast 
failin'  constitution." 

It  was  more  than  hinted  by  the  residents 
of  the  region  that  push  and  energy  were 
qualities  foreign  to  Mr.  Green's  nature, 
and  that  shiftlessness  in  its  worst  form 
troubled  him  greatly.  Despite  the  fact 
that  his  fellow  "squatters"  were  in  no  wise 
considerate  of  his  feelings  in  their  remarks 
concerning  him,  his  mental  tranquility 
ever  remained  unruffled.  "I  don't  keer 
what  nobody  sez  'bout  me,"  he  frequently 
said  to  his  wife;  "they  kain't  hurt  my 
repertashun  none."  His  idea  of  life  was 
one  of  unalloyed  serenity;  and  if  grim 
poverty  did  often  stare  him  in  the  face,  he 
calmly  blinked  his  eyes,  calmly  stroked 
his  beard,  and  was  seemingly  lost  in  pro- 
found meditation. 

This  undisturbed  placidity  and  firm 
belief  that  "all  things  come  to  him  who 
waits"  was  truly  remarkable;  and,  to  the 
restless,  ambitious  man  of  the  world,  such 
I>erfect  repose  of  body  and  mind  as  he 
exhibited  would  appear  almost  incompre- 
hensible. It  was  therefore  from  this  striking 
characteristic  he  was  dubbed  "the  laziest 
man  in  the  settlement." 

Perhaps  you  may  wonder  how  a  man  of 
Mr.  Green's  jjeculiar  tem|>erament  could 
muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  enter  the 
wilderness  as  a  pioneer;  but,  through  the 
advice  and  persistent  efforts  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  land-locator,  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  take  his  flock  and  join  the  band 
of  claim-seekers  bound  for  the  beautiful 
Queets  river  valley  in  northwestern  Wash- 
ington. The  boat  which  carried  them 
left  Tacoma  in  the  stormy  month  of  March. 
Owing  to  the  fierce  winds,  they  experienced 
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considerable  difl&culty  in  reaching  their 
destination — ^the  mouth  of  the  Queets — 
i;ito  which  they  discovered  their  craft 
could  not  enter,  thereby  compelling  them 
to  lie  outside  in  the  restless  Pacific,  the 
passengers  and  freight  being  taken  ashore 
in  large  canoes  manned  by  stalwart  Indians. 

During  all  these  hardships  and  hours  of 
anxiety,  no  one  on  board  the  Lucy  Lowe 
heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  Hiram. 
When  the  storm  raged  the  hardest,  when 
the  climbing,  dark-breasted  seas  smote 
the  vessel's  side  until  she  trembled  as 
with  fear,  and  a  voice  shouted  "WeVe 
struck  a  rock!"  when  cries  of  terror  made 
hysterical  women  swoon,  and  all  was  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion,  Mr.  Green 
sat  demurely  in  the  cabin,  rolling  a  quid 
of  unusual  size  from  cheek  to  cheek,  and 
humming  through  his  nose  the  tune  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home." 

The  brother-in-law  had  chosen  for  him  a 
fine  piece  of  bottom-land,  lying  some  five 
miles  up  the  river,  and  had  built  a  comfort- 
able cabin  thereon,  into  which  the  family 
moved  without  delay.  As  the  country 
was  unsurveyed  and  it  was  uncertain 
where  the  lines  would  come,  Hiram  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  no  improvements  on 
his  claim  whatever;  insisting  that,  if  he 
did  so,  his  labor  might  be  lost  to  him. 
Meanwhile,  his  more  ambitious  neighbors 
had  planted  gardens  and  were  rapidly 
clearing  their  futiu'e  farms  of  giant  timber. 
Later  on  he  acknowledged  his  folly  in  this 
respect,  frequently  sending  the  children  to 
borrow  a  "leetie  garden-truck,"  always 
charging  the  yoimgster  to  say  that  **paw 
was  a-goin'  ter  hev  a  garden  hisself  next 
year,  pervidin'  his  health's  good."  Thus, 
in  quiet  and  peace,  he  passed  the  days 
within  the  shadow  of  the  snow-crested 
Olympics  and  where  the  low,  dull  miu-mur 
of  the  ocean  stole  through  the  boundless 
forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock. 

"Where  ye  goin',  boys?" 

Mr.  Green,  as  he  made  this  inquiry,  was 
settling  himself  comfortably  on  the  cedar 
block,  having  just  finished  eating  the 
first  substantial  meal  he  had  had  in  two 
weeks.  The  yoimg  men  to  whom  this 
query  was  addressed,  and  who  were  seated 
in  a  canoe  that  was  Boating  with  the  murky 
current  of  the  Queets,  glanced  up  at  the 
familiar  figiu'e  sitting  by  the  doorway, 
and  one  of  them,  Hal  Tbmpkins,  a  fine 
specimen  of  robust  manhood,  said: 


"Down  to  Pete  Sampson's.  His  girl 
fell  into  the  fire  yesterday  and  got  near 
burned    to    death.    Want    to    go    along?'* 

"Waal,  I  dunno  but  what  I  might," 
replied  Hiram,  rising  leisurely  and  sham- 
bling down  the  bank  to  the  water's  edge,  as 
the  occupants  of  the  canoe  paddled  toward 
him.  "Jest  et  th'  bigges'  dinner  I've  et 
in  four  years.  S'ful  I  can  hardly  naver- 
gate.  Seems  quar  how  a  Siwash  kid  'ud 
come  ter  git  burnt." 

"They  were  dryin'  some  elk-meat  over 
a  fire  near  the  shanty,,"  explained  Tomp- 
kins, "and  she  was  playing  around  it  and 
got  her  dress  on  fire — so  Sea-lion  Jim  told 


me. 


)> 


"Pore  leetie  thing,"  observed  Mr.  Green, 
seating  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  grace- 
ful craft. 

Although  he  had  traveled  the  river  many 
times  in  canoes,  he  had  never  become 
quite  accustomed  to  the  strange  sensation 
these  thrilling  rides  produced.  The  canoe 
is  easily  overturned,  requiring  skill  to 
manage,  yet  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  form 
of  a  boat  that  can  successfully  navigate  the 
rivers  of  this  region,  owing  to  its  lightness 
and  the  shallow  water  at  intervals. 

Swiftly  they  glided  along  between  thickly 
wooded  shores  where  the  clustering  berries 
glowed  like  coals  among  the  green.  The 
yellow  autumn  leaves  fell  into  the  swirling 
current  below.  Around  beautiful  bends 
they  rode  with  such  silence  that  Hiram 
scarcely  realized  they  were  moving,  now 
with  frightful  velocity  shooting  the  rapids 
where  jagged  rocks  churned  the  raging 
waters  into  foam  that  was  tossed  and  blown 
about  like  the  snowy  manes  of  horses  in  a 
fierce,  mad  race,  then  sweeping  into  deep, 
still  pools,  where  lay  the  floating  debris 
of  many  a  mile,  and  at  last  landing  before 
an  old  weather-beaten  shanty  with  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  from  which  smoke  was  slowly 
curling. 

On  entering  this  antiquated  structure, 
Mr.  Green  beheld  a  small  fire  burning  on 
the  earthen  floor.  Near  by  sat  a  sad-faced 
squaw,  with  straight,  black  hair  falling 
over  her  shoulders.  The  odor  peculiar 
to  all  Indian  habitations  of  the  Northwest 
pervaded  the  place.  On  a  rudely  con- 
structed bed,  covered  with  mats  woven  of 
swamp-grass,  lay  a  littie  girl  of  perhaps 
five  years  who  looked  at  the  visitors  with 
a  world  of  suffering  in  her  fin  -  •  -  •  #»yes. 
She  had  an  uncommonly  j  an 
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Indian  child — winning  and  gentle.  A  string 
of  blue  beads  encircled  her  neck. 

**Is  she  feeling  better?"  asked  Tompkins 
of  the  mother,  in  Chinook. 

The  woman  dolefully  shook  her  head, 
then,  sadly  lifting  the  blanket  from  the 
child's  body,  jK)inted  to  the  fearfully 
burned  side  and  shoulder. 

Hiram  shuddered.  A  lump  rose  in  his 
throat.  How  he  pitied  the  litUe  creature 
lying  there  patiently,  silently  enduring 
unsp>eakable  agony!  He  thought  how  he 
would  feel  to  see  one  of  his  own  in  the  same 
condition,  and  he  could  do  nothing  to 
relieve  the  awful  misery. 

"Pore  kid,"  he  said,  tenderly  smoothing 
the  raven  hair  with  his  hand;  "wish  I 
could  do  somethin'  fer  ye." 

"Appa,"  the  child  said,  faintly,  "appa." 

"Apple,"  the  squaw  murmured;  ^^tenas 
tickey  applet 

"She  says  the  little  one  wants  an  apple," 
said  Tompkins,  sorrowfully. 

^^Nawitka,^^  replied  the  mother,  ^^ apple 
klosh  muckamuck  sick  tenas,''  which  meant 
that  fruit  would  be  good  food  for  the  child. 

"We  can  git  her  one  up  ter  th'  store," 
put  in  Mr.  Green — ^forgetting,  in  his  com- 
passion, that  he  did  not  possess  the  small 
sum  of  one  cent. 

"Yes,  we*ll  git  her  some  and  send  them 
down,"  said  Tompkins. 

At  this  juncture,  Pete  Sampson  entered. 
He  told  the  men  that  he  had  been  down 
to  the  Hotel  Dick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
kept  by  a  half-breed  and  his  dusky  klooch- 
man,  whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  an 
apple  for  his  little  girl,  but  was  forced  to 
return  without  one.  He  explained  that  she 
had  eaten  nothing  since  the  accident,  and 
only  craved  an  apple,  for  which  she  had 
been  begging  all  day.  Then  Pete  sat  down 
on  the  bunk  beside  her  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  as  the  men  silently  with- 
drew into  the  bright  sunshine. 

Hiram's  heart  was  touched  as  it  had  not 
been  for  years.  As  his  companions  forced 
the  canoe  up  the  river  by  means  of  long 
hemlock  poles,  he  sat  thinking  of  what 
he  had  seen,  haunted  by  those  dark,  im- 
ploring eyes  that  had  gazed  at  him  so  pite- 
ously.  He  could  see  them  now  as  vividly 
as  when  they  watched  his  every  movement 
from  the  rude  bunk  of  mats  in  that  dreary 
house.  He  fixed  his  attention  on  a  wood- 
pecker clinging  to  the  rotten  trunk  of  a 
leaning  alder,  he  scanned  the  variegated 


shores,  he  let  his  gaze  rest  on  the  heavily 
timbered  ridges  and  the  cold,  flaring  peaks 
of  the  Olympics  clearly  etched  against  the 
violet  skv,  he  looked  in  all  conceivable 
directions  and  at  all  objects,  hoping  to 
blot  from  his  \ision  those  sorrowful,  plead- 
ing eyes;  but  in  vain — they  refused  to  be 
banished. 

"Th'  kid  wants  a  apple,"  he  thought;  "  'n' 
she'll  have  it,  tew,  er  I'll  eat  my  old  hat." 

He  did  not  speak  all  the  way  to  the  store, 
and  was  the  first  to  enter.  Mrs.  Hilton  was 
sweeping  the  floor  as  the  trio  walked  in 
and  stood  awkwardly  before  the  counter. 
She  struck  savagely  with  her  broom  at  a 
small  black  dog  sleeping  under  the  stove, 
screaming  shrilly:  "Tricksy,  go  to  your 
box  I"  which  Tricksy  did  without  the  slight- 
est  hesitancv. 

"You've  got  that  dog  imder  good  con- 
trol," remarked  Tompkins. 

"I'd  skin  him  alive  if  he  didn't  mind," 
she  said  sharply. 
-"Whar's  John?"  inquired  Hiram. 

"Gone  up  the  river,  fooling  around. 
Was  never  known  to  stay  at  home  about 
his  business." 

Evidently  the  proprietor's  wife  was  in  a 
disagreeable  mood — a  frame  of  mind  not 
uncommon  with  her  and  to  which  the 
settlers  paid  little  heed. 

"I  want  a  few  apples,"  said  Tompkins, 
plunging  a  brawny  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  his  corduroys. 

"Can't  have  'em.  Ain't  got  but  half  a 
box  left,  and  want  them  myself,"  she 
snapped,  viciously  heating  the  dust  from 
her  broom   on   the  edge  of  the  doorstep. 

"Only  want  a  few  for  Pete  Sampson's 
little  girl  that  got  burned,"  resumed  the 
young  pioneer,  quietly. 

"Don't  care  who  they're  for.  I  ain't 
going  to  do  without  apples  myself  for  any 
Siwash  young  un.  Just  hate  the  miserable 
creatures." 

Tompkins  looked  crestfallen. 

"But,  Mrs.  Hilton,"  he  continued,  "the 
child's  very  badly  injured  and  may  not  live, 
and  craves  api)le.  I'll  pay  you  double 
price  for  them — or  one,  say?" 

"I  don't  care  if  she  does  die;  then  there'll 
be  one  less  of  the  dirtv  tribe.    And  when 

0 

apples  are  as  hard  to  get  in  here  as  they  now 
are,  and  I've  only  got  half  a  box  left  and  won't 
sell  them  to  my  best  friends,  it  isn't  likely 
Fm  going  to  sell  them  for  Indians  to  eat — 
not    much,"    and    she    flew    like    mad    at 


Tricksy,  who  had  ventured  to  leave  his  box. 

At  this  decided  denial,  the  (wo  young 
men  abruptly  left  the  store,  hoping  to  find 
an  apple  among  the  supplies  of  some  settler 
farther  up  the  river.  Hiram  stood  reflecting 
on  the  conversation  that  had  ensued. 

"Now,  mum,  ye  surely  won't  refuse  that 
dyin'  kid  a  apple?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  would,  too." 

The  reply  came  with  such  suddenness, 
Hiram  was  startled. 


"Waal,  I  wouldn't  a  believed  it  of  ye — 
I  wouldn't  thought  no  human  could  refuse 
sech  a  triflin'  thing  as  a  apple  to  a  pore 
weak,  sufferin'  leetle  creeter.  Why,  just 
think  once  what  if  'twas  your  own — " 

"Thank  God,  I  hain't  got  any,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Hilton. 

"Yes,  thftnk  God,  ye  hain't,"  returned 
Hiram  "fer  if  ye  had,  I'm 

feerei  -r  time  o't,     'N'  ye 

pcrte  ',  don't  ye.  Mis' 
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Hilton?  When  we  kin  dew.  a  act  o'  kind- 
ness fer  th*  humblest  o*  God*s  creeters,  we 
should  orter  dew*t;  we  should  orter  dew 
untcr  others  ez  we'd  hev  *em  dew  to  us.  I'd 
give  my  last  apple  ter  thet  leetle  gal — don't 
ye  know  I  would  ?'* 

"Why  don*t  you  provide  for  your  own 
family,  then,  if  you  are  so  liberal?"  said 
the  woman  sarcastically,  "and  don't  preach 
to  me.  Such  talk  doesn't  sound  well  from 
you  of  all  others." 

"I  know  I'm  pore  'n'  hain't  got  a  cent 
ter  my  name,"  replied  Mr.  Green,  feeling 
his  poverty  keenly;  "but  I  got  a  jack- 
knife  ez  cost  me  six-bits,  'n'  I'll  give  ye  that 
fer  the  leetlest  apple  in  the  box." 

He  threw  down  uj)on  the  counter  the 
companion  of  years.  Mrs.  Hilton's  lip 
curled  scornfully.  She  turned  away  without 
replying. 

"Come,  mum,  ye  wnll  sell  jest  one  o'  'em?" 
persisted  Hiram.  "Ye'd  never  miss  it, 
mum,  'n'  'twould  dew  thet  gal  a  world  o' 
good.  Come  now,  ye  shorely  won't  hev 
it  on  yer  soul,  that  ye  refused  grub  ter  a 
dying   child — ye   shorely    won't    say   no." 

"I've  said  no,  and  I  mean  it.  I  guess  I 
can  manage  my  own  aflFairs,"  she  answered, 
giving  ^he  would-be  customer  a  withering 
glance. 

"May  God  strike  me  dead  if  I  ever  git 
ez  mean  as  you!"  he  cried,  fiercely,  his 
voice  shaken  with  emotion  and  the  tears 
springing  to  his  eyes;  "  'n'  if  ye  ever  have  a 
child,  'n'  somethin'  orful  happens  it,  may 
't  please  th'  Almighty  not  ter  let  it  suffer 
for  this  selfish  deed  o'  'ts  mother's." 

Mrs.  Hilton  poked  the  fire  vehemendy, 
plunged  her  hand  into  the  extreme  depth 
of  the  wood-box  as  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment swept  over  her  face,  then  closed  the 
stove  door  with  a  bang,  muttering  some- 
thing about  "no  wood,"  the  exact  import 
of  which  Hiram  did  not  catch. 

■•^If  yer  out  o'  wood,  I'll  cut  ye  some," 
he  said  kindly. 

"You  cut  wood!"  she  ejaculated,  looking 
exceedingly  puzzled.  In  truth,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  amazed  had  a  tree 
suddenly  fallen  on  the  house. 

"Yes,  I've  cut  wood  'fore  this,  'n'  p'raps 
fer  a  apple  I'd  cut  some  more." 

Mrs.  Hilton  thought  of  her  husband  far 
up  the  river,  from  whence  he  was  not 
likely  to  return  before  night,  of  her  bread 
ready  to  put  in  the  oven,  and  of  the  dying 
fire  in  the  grate.    The  full  realization  of 


her  predicament  dawned  upon  her  in  alj 
its  intensity. 

"I'd  split  up  that  whole  pile  out  yunder," 
continued  Hiram,  pointing  through  the 
open  doorway  to  a  large  pile  of  blocks. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  can;  I  must  have 
some  wood,"  she  said,  hesitatingly. 

Hiram's  face  brightened.  He  quickly 
threw  off  his  coat,  seized  the  ax  standing 
in  the  comer,  and  went  at  his  task  manfully. 
The  afternoon  sun,  riding  above  the  tops 
of  the  stately  hemlocks,  shone  down  upon 
him  with  considerable  warmth;  and  Mrs. 
Hilton,  observing  the  beads  of  perspiration, 
felt  a  keen  sense  of  gratification  to  know 
that  she  was  the  first  person  in  that  section 
who  had  induced  him  to  labor  energetically. 
Selecting  the  smallest  apple  in  the  box, 
she  laid  it  aside  to  give  him  w^hen  he  had 
completed  his  job. 

The  pile  of  blocks  gradually  diminished 
under  his  steady  blows,  and  at  each  stroke 
of  the  ax  the  surrounding  woods  were  set 
to  commenting  on  his  unusual  performance. 
A  red  squirrel,  scampering  across  a  log, 
stopped  and  regarded  the  toiler  with  a  look 
of  perplexity  in  its  sharp,  litUe  eyes,  a 
blue- jay  perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
an  alder  praised  him  for  his  industry,  while 
a  lean,  long-nosed  Indian  dog  sat  down 
close  by  and  gazed  at  him  in  silent  wonder.. 

The  different  settlers,  on  their  way  to 
the  store,  grew  doubtful  as  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  their  eyesight;  and  not  indeed, 
until  by  conversation  with  the  perspiring, 
hard-working  individual,  were  they  fully 
convinced  that  Hiram  (ireen  and  none 
other  stood  before  them.  Could  this  be 
possible?  WTiat  had  happened?  Surely 
he  must  have  become  demented;  for  when 
they  asked  him  "what  was  up,"  he  deigned 
no  reply,  but  dashing  the  drops  of  sweat 
from  his  brow,  plied  the  ax  more  vigor- 
ously. How  he  did  work!  Great  blisters 
rose  on  his  tender  palms.  He  puffed  and 
wheezed.  The  sticks  of  wood  flew  right 
and  left!  "Gee  whiz!"  "What's  struck 
Green?"  "He'll  die,  sure!"  and  various 
other  exclamations  of  surprise  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  passers-by. 

Mrs.  Green,  seeing  the  toiling  man  across 
the  river,  remarked  the  striking  resemblance 
he  bore  to  her  absent  husband;  but,  upon 
maturer  reflection,  she  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mere  fact  of  his  labor 
decided  the  question  beyond  a  doubt  in  the 
negative. 


"There,  bj 
Hiram,  triumi 
into  pieces.    ] 

tinually   for   i —    — 

ached.  He  rushed  into  the  store,  and, 
amid  a  bewildered  group  of  customers,  de- 
manded the  apple;  which  being  given  him, 
he  seized  his  coat  and  started  hurriedly 
out,  with  many  curious  eyes  watching  his 
departing  figure.  Mrs.  Hilton  relieved  the 
minds  of  those  present  by  explaining  the 
cause  of  Mr.    Green's  peculiar  behavior. 

He  would  have  taken  the  old  canoe,  his 
brother-in-law's  property,  but,  without  the 
assistance  of  another  man,  the  venture 
might  prove  hazardous;  therefore  he 
followed  the  narrow  pathway  winding  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  between  massive 
trunks  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  with  salmon- 
berry  bushes  growing  in  rank  profusion 
on  either  side.  Leaves  crimson  and  scarlet 
rustled  upon  him  as  he  strode,  and  crackled 
beneath  his  feet  hke  sheets  of  flame.    A 


rabbit,  frightened  by  his  approach,  went 
bounding  away  and  hid  behind  a  huckle- 
berry bush,  and  joyous  birds  in  cool, 
delightful  dells  down  which  he  passed 
showered  through  the  fragrant  air  clear 
drops  of  melody.  His  way  led  over  mon- 
strous logs  half  hidden  by  the  scraggly 
sallal,  glossy  with  leaves  and  dark  with 
berries,  into  deep  ravines  where  the  dense 
foliage  held  the  night  in  thrall  and  the  deep 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps,  across  rippling  brooks,  singing 
merrily  e'en  though  their  lives  are  spent  in 
shadow  forever  away  from  the  sun,  and  up 
steep,  wooded  hillsides  beneath  long,  sway- 
ing banners  of  moss  that  dung  to  mighty, 
far-reaching  limbs.  Once  he  heard  a 
loud  crash,  and,  peeri  Langted 
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undergrowth  in  the  direction  from  whence 
it  came,  caught  a  glimpse  of  black,  shaggy 
fur  a  few  feet  distant.  He  waited  to  see  no 
more,  but  plunged  ahead  with  increased 
rapidity,  the  thoughts  of  a  former  experience 
with  Bruin  adding  speed  to  his  momentum. 
High  over  the  crests  of  bleak  ridges,  the 
trail  led  him,  from  which  he  could  see  the 
shining  river  creeping  noiselessly  below  or 
thundering  madly  against  opposing 
boulders.  Now  h^  followed  a  winding 
course  along  shelving  walls  of  rock  made 
smooth  in  ages  past  by  the  feet  of  hurrying 
red-men,  now  carefully  walking  the  slender, 
swaying  trees  thrown  across  the  mountain 
streams  that  mingle  their  crystal  waters 
with  those  of  the  somber  Queets,  then 
threading  the  bushy,  boggy  lowlands  where 
the  poisonous  devil-club  stands  forever 
armed  with  its  projecting  spears. 

The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west,  his  last 
golden  arrow  had  pierced  the  great,  slow- 
breathing  forest,  a  lone  frog  blew  a  bugle- 
note  from  among  the  rustling  reeds  by  the 
river's  marge,  a  night-hawk  circling  in  the 
deep,  upper  blue  plunged  earthward  with 
a  sullen  cry,  and  the  grand,  old  peaks 
of  the  towering  Olympics — veritable  kings 
in  purple  robes — ^looked  down  upon  a 
darkening  landscape,  as  Hiram,  trembling 
from  his  toilsome  journey,  neared  the  dingy 
home  of  Pete  Sampson.  As  he  approached 
the  house,  unearthly  moans,  shrieks  and 
howls,  mingled  with  the  din  of  rattling  tin 
pans  and  beating  tom-toms,  assailed  his  ears. 

"Them  blamed  fools  is  a-docterin\"  he 
said,  entering  the  doorway. 

Seated  upon  the  ground  in  a  semicircle 
were  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  afflicted 
child,  all  wild  with  excitement  as  they 
swayed  to  and  fro,  wailing  like  demons, 
tearing  their  hair,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
rooting  like  swine  the  hard-beaten  earth, 
sincerely  believing  that  by  such  weird 
demonstrations  they  would  drive  away  the 
evil  spirit  hovering  around  the  injured  one. 
So  engrossed  were  they  in  these  strange 
proceedings,  that  Hiram's  arrival  was 
apparently  unobserved  by  them.  Advanc- 
ing into  their  very  midst,  he  shouted: 
"Shut  up  yer  infernal  yawps!"  at  which 
they  lapsed  into  silence  as  deep  as  their 
wails  were  loud.  One  of  the  swarthy 
group,  the  medicine-man,  not  wishing  to  be 
quieted,  glared  at  him  savagely,  occasionally 
giving  utterance  to  a  series  of  gutteral 
ejaculations. 


Mr.  Green  glanced  about  him.  The  rows 
of  dried  salmon  hanging  above  his  head, 
the  firelight  flickering  on  the  mother  as 
she  moaned  over  her  suffering  child,  the 
bright  flames  flinging  a  golden  glow  over 
emaciated,  blear-eyed  creatures  who 
clutched  with  lean,  hooked  fingers  the  red 
blankets  enwrapping  them,  the  tangled 
manes  of  black  hair  half  concealing  dark, 
evil  faces,  the  small,  glittering  eyes  peering 
at  him  from  beneath  scowling  brows,  and 
the  surrounding  gloom,  formed  a  picture 
wild  and  fascinating. 

Hiram  quickly  made  his  way  to  the  rude 
bunk  in  the  corner,  over  which  the  blazing 
pitchwood  cast  a  tremulous  light,  and 
tenderly  looked  upon  the  little  form  lying 
there. 

"Here's  a  apple  fer  ye,  baby,"  he  said, 
huskily,  putting  in  her  hand  the  diminutive 
Rambo  for  which  he  had  labored  so  hard. 
A  glow  of  childish  gratitude  shone  in  the 
marvelous,  upturned  eyes.  She  tried  to 
raise  it  to  her  mouth,  but  her  strength  was 
too  far  gone,  so  contented  herself  with 
cuddling  it  against  her  chubby  neck;  then 
her  eyelids  drooped  wearily. 

"Thank  Cxod,  I  wasn't  too  late,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Oreen,  bending  over  her.  She 
smiled  at  him  faintly.  Thus  nestling  the 
apple  between  her  brown,  dimpled  hands, 
she  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which 
Hiram  knew  she  would  never  waken; 
and  as  he  dashed  a  hot  tear  from  his  cheek 
and  walked  out  into  the  glorious  twilight, 
the  stars  came  flocking  out  to  see  him,  and 
the  moon  showed  a  sympathetic  face  from 
the  crest  of  a  lonely  ridge. 

"Hiram,  hain't  ye  'feered  ye'll  lame 
ycrself  'n'  hurt  yer  constitution,  a'luggin- 
'n'  liftin'  all  the  time?"  asked  Mrs.  Green, 
looking  admiringly  at  her  husband  as  he 
threw  a  good-sized  log  on  a  burning  heap 
of  rubbish;  "ve  hain't  stopped  fer  a  week." 

"Waal,  the  truth  air,  Sally,  I  hain't 
goin'  ter  hcv  no  more  kerlcctions  tuk  up  fer 
me,"  he  replied,  wiping  his  face  with  the 
back  of  a  grimy  hand. 

"Somethin's  changed  ye  mightily, 
Hiram,"  she  said. 

But  Mr.  Green  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  work  to  make  reply;  and  after 
watching  him  a  moment  in  silence,  she 
slowly  walked  to  the  cabin,  saying: 

"I  'low  somethin'  queer  come  over  him 
the  night  he  wuz  out  so  late;  he  hain't  bin 
th'  same  man  sence." 


so 
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oudaw,  but  most  of  the  horses  are  young 
and  sound  as  a  dollar — only  a  little  wild. 
The  month  of  May  was  well  along  and  the 
horse-changing  was  overdue  when  the 
round-up  outfit  came  dragging  into  Blue 
River  "afoot,"  as  Uncle  Hal  Young,  the 
horse-camp  man,  expressed  it.  "Yes,  sir," 
he  said,  "those  boys  are  afoot,  they've  only 
got  three  horses  apiece."  The  pack-ani- 
mals lay  down  grunting  before  their  loads 
could  be  lightened  and  the  declining  sun 
cast  shadows  along  the  ribs  of  the  remuda; 
and  though  the  saddle-horses  still  scampered 
like  cats  over  the  everlasting  rocks  their 
flanks  were  gaunt  and  they  held  their  heads 
sideways  to  watch  for  the  slash  of  the  quirt. 
It  was  time  for  the  horse-changing  to  begin. 

Early  the  next  morning  twenty  men  rode 
out  across  the  great  pasture,  skirting  along 
the  rim-rock,  and  soon  a  long  line  of  horses 
appeared  in  the  distance,  racing  toward 
the  frail  fence  that  stretches  from  brink  to 
brink.  As  they  approached  the  gate,  flying 
horsemen  detached  themselves  from  the 
flanks  and  galloped  forward  to  turn  the 
leaders;  others  popped  up  unexp)ectedly 
along  the  fence ;  and  soon  with  a  thunderous 
rumble  of  hoofs  the  immense  troop  of 
horses  swept  proudly  across  the  cutting 
grounds,  their  manes  shaken  to  the  wind 
and  their  brisding  tails  raised  like  flags 
above  the  dust.  Not  a  horse  there  but 
knew  the  purport  of  that  raid,  and  at  the 
first  attempt  to  stop  them  there  was  a 
resistless  dash  for  freedom.  The  high- 
headed  black  that  led  the  charge  went 
through  the  line  of  men  like  a  war-horse 
and  the  cowboys  cursed  him  by  name  as  a 
hundred  others  followed ;  but  a  single  horse- 
man, riding  with  quirt  and  spur,  outran  the 
best  of  them  and  turned  the  stampede  back. 
For  a  minute  the  outlaws  circled  the  herd 
of  gentle  horses  who  had  settled  down  on 
the  cutting  grounds,  but  their  untamed 
spirit  could  not  consent  to  the  thought  of 
servitude  and  once  more  they  rushed  the 
line.  A  dozen  times  they  charged,  racing 
back  and  forth,  but  each  time  a  man 
spurred  after  them  and  brought  them  back. 
Then  as  the  constant  running  and  milling 
wore  out  the  weaker  members  of  the  herd, 
they  came  to  a  halt  and  stood  gazing  over 
each  other's  back  at  the  cowboys. 

There  is  no  hardier  outfit  of  cowboys  in 
the  United  States  than  the  men  who  ride 
over  the  malpai  mesas  of  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Reservation  for  the  CCCs.    Every 


man  is  a  Tehanno  bom  and  he  is  supposed 
to  be  an  A I  rider  or  he  would  never  take 
the  job,  but  when  it  came  horse-changing 
time  there  were  only  three  punchers  who 
acknowledged  that  they  could  ride — Rusty 
Bill  and  Jess  Fears,  the  hired  "bronco- 
twisters,"  and  Bishop  Greenhouse,  who 
was  red-headed  and  foolish. 

The  rest,  while  admitting  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  days  gone  by,  claimed  to  be  all 
shot  to  pieces  inside  and  observed,  fiurther- 
more,  that  the  Cherry  horses  were  the 
snakiest  bunch  of  man-killers  in  Arizona, 
to  a  blank-blanked  certainty.  When  you 
go  to  the  Wild  West  show  the  man  with  the 
polka-dot  shirt  and  woolly  chaps  laughs 
when  his  horse  throws  a  buck-jump  and 
comes  down  stiff -legged — but  he  is  paid  to 
laugh,  remember  that.  Out  on  the  range 
a  cowboy  generally  figures  that  he  earns  his 
forty  dollars  a  month  without  doing  any 
rough-riding,  and  he  strikes  for  a  gentle 
mount.  But  the  Cherrycow  horses  are 
known  to  be  "wild  ones,"  bred  in  the  open 
and  broke  in  a  week,  and  in  order  to  get 
men  to  ride  them  the  management  pays  its 
top  hands  forty-five  dollars.  Even  then 
there  is  no  great  jam  of  rough-riders  and 
most  of  the  heavy  work  is  done  by  the  two 
professional  horse-breakers.  So  when  it 
comes  to  the  horse-cut  and  Uncle  Hal 
Young  rides  out  with  his  littie  book,  the 
Three  C  men  don't  really  expect  very  much 
— ^all  they  ask  is  a  good  night  horse,  another 
one  half-way  gentie  and,  of  course,  three 
bronks.  Every  man  gets  three  bronks,  some 
of  them  get  four  and  Rusty  Bill,  the  "twister/* 
said  he  hadn't  been  on  a  gentle  horse  in 
two  years. 

They  are  beautiful  creatures,  these  wild, 
half-mustang  cow-horses,  full  of  an  agile 
grace  and  swiftness,  but  bronco  to  the  tips 
of  their  ears.  If  they  could  be  caught  up 
and  gentied  many  of  them  would  make  pets, 
but  on  the  range  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
the  rope  and  spur  and  quirt.  As  they  weave 
about  under  the  dust  cloud — bays  and 
roans,  sorrels  and  blacks,  pintos,  palominos 
and  grullas — even  the  cowboys  get  confused 
and  ask  the  bronco- twisters  which  is  which; 
but  there  is  one  man,  sitting  quietly  on  his 
flea-bitten  gray,  who  knows  them  as  a 
mother  knows  her  children.  Uncle  Hal 
Young  is  too  tender-hearted  to  be  a  cow- 
boy— he  believes  there  is  a  hereafter  for  the 
man  who  abuses  a  horse — and  while  it  is 
his  business  to  give  out  the  mounts,  he 
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got  mad  and  quit  he  wanted  it  to  be  a 
rough  hand. 

As  soon  as  he  had  assigned  the  first 
string  of  horses  two  pairs  of  cowboys  were 
sent  into  the  herd  to  cut  them  out.  To 
stop  them  the  tired-out  remuda  and  the 
steady-going  pack-animals  were  driven  near 
to  serve  as  a  "hold-up"  and  when  Three 
Spots  and  Peanuts  were  edged,  all  unwill- 
ingly, out  of  the  main  herd,  they  were 
stampeded  across  the  open  into  the  smaller 
bunch.  Often  some  quiet  horse  would 
recognize  a  friend  in  the  hold-up  herd  and 
rush  to  join  him,  but  most  of  them  had  to 
be  cut  out  by  hard  riding  and  profanity, 
and  as  outlaw  after  outlaw  improved  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  last  break  for 
freedom,  the  riot  and  turmoil  were  inde- 
scribable. But  a  cowboy's  life  is  a  hectic 
proposition,  at  best,  and  to  the  men  of  the 
Cherrycow  the  hard  riding  was  only  a  part 
of  the  day's  work.  By  noon,  through  some 
miracle,  the  horse-cut  was  complete  and 
as  the  main  herd  scampered  back  across  the 
pasture  the  cut  was  driven  out  through  the 
gate,  down  the  steep  trail  and  thrown  into 
the  round  corral  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon. 

The  corral  at  Blue  River  is  large  and 
strong,  built  of  peeled  poles  with  cedar 
posts  at  the  gate,  and  while  the  outfit  was 
eating  dinner  across  the  creek  the  two 
himdred  horses  ran  round  and  round  in  it 
as  if  they  were  working  a  tread-mill  or 
stamping  out  grain  for  some  Mexican 
ranchero.  When  the  men  came  back  to 
commence  their  shoeing,  the  trees  about 
were  already  powdered  with  fine  dust  and 
the  corral  was  hidden  beneath  a  cloud. 
The  first  man  that  entered  the  pen  held  his 
rope  low,  but  his  poise  was  ominous  and 
all  gave  way  before  him.  As  he  marked 
down  his  horse  and  sidled  towards  him 
the  great  tread-mill  was  set  in  motion 
again,  the  animals  on  the  sides  running 
behind  him  as  he  advanced  until,  when  he 
reached  the  center,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
great  circle  of  horses,  thundering  around 
the  corral  with  the  resistiess  power  of  an 
avalanche.  Every  horse  in  the  band  was 
haunted  by  a  nervous  apprehension  of  that 
sudden  snake-like  cast,  but  the  horse  who 
felt  the  eye  of  the  man  upon  him  went  wild 
with  terror.  Fighting  his  way  through  the 
press  he  jammed  himself  behind  his  mates, 
while  the  plugs  and  pack-animals,  knowing 
they  were  not  wanted,  plodded  cheerfully 
along  on  the  inside.    At  last,  flipping  the 


rope  along  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  the 
cowboy  twitched  it  back  and  made  his 
throw.  The  loop  setded  over  a  horse's 
head — some  horse's — and  the  next  moment 
was  jerked  from  his  hands.  Then  the 
tread-mill  turned  into  a  stampede  and  as 
the  pace  quickened  into  a  gallop  shoots  of 
dirt  belched  through  the  holes  in  the  fence 
and  the  cowboy  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  He  may  have  been  a  good 
cow-puncher  but  his  judgment  was  bad  in 
this  case  and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  pick 
up  his  rope  he  passed  up  the  job  and  mo- 
tioned to  the  bronco-twisters. 

Tall,  lithe  and  quick-eyed,  the  two 
twisters  sat  on  the  fence  with  the  crowd, 
whooping  and  laughing,  but  at  the  word 
they  wiped  the  smile  oflF  their  faces  and 
leapt  down  into  the  corral.  For  five  dollars 
a  month  extra  they  had  agreed  to  handle 
every  bad  horse  and  uncock  every  bronco, 
provided,  always,  that  they  were  asked,  but 
their  reward  was  more  in  the  grim  sense  of 
mastery  than  in  the  money  paid.  They 
were  the  top  cowboys  and  every  man  who 
called  them  in  paid  tribute  to  their  prowess. 
Trailing  their  loops  behind  them  they 
advanced  from  two  sides  upon  the  horse 
who  was  dragging  the  rope,  and  as  they 
closed  in  the  other  horses  fell  away.  By 
deft  maneuverings  about  the  little  knot 
where  he  was  hiding  they  let  horse  after 
horse  escape  along  the  fence,  and  then,  as 
the  wild  one  made  his  break.  Rusty  Bill's 
rope  shot  out  and  snapped  over  his  head, 
Jess  dropped  his  loop  and  caught  on  behind, 
and  the  next  thing  the  bronk  knew  he  had 
stopped  breathing.  In  the  frenzy  of  his 
madness  he  skated  them  across  the  corral 
like  spiders,  but  at  the  first  pause  they 
plowed  their  high-heeled  boots  into  the 
ground  and  held  fast.  Then,  as  his  eyes 
began  to  bulge  and  his  flanks  heaved,  Rusty 
Bill  walked  quiedy  up  the  rope,  reached 
out  ever  so  gently  and  rubbed  him  on  the 
nose,  reached  further  and  touched  the 
noose  that  was  choking  off  his  breath,  then 
with  a  deft  jerk  pulled  back  the  honda  and 
let  him  breathe.  At  the  second  great  gasp 
the  wild  one  came  to  and  flew  back,  wUder 
than  ever,  only  to  be  smothered  down  by 
the  instant  tightening  of  the  rope.  Once 
more  the  horse-tamer  loosened  the  noose 
and,  patting  him  upon  the  neck,  moved 
the  rope  up  nearer  to  hL  head;  then  he 
began  to  pull,  very  gentiy,  and  at  the  third 
tug  the  wild  one  followed  meekly  to  the 
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nail  the  shoes  on  between  kicking  spells. 
When  a  horse  got  too  bad  the  boys  hog-tied 
him — threw  him  down,  bound  all  four  feet 
together,  put  a  pole  over  his  back  to  hold 
up  the  bunch  of  hoofs  and  hammered  the 
shoes  on  regardless.  There  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  horses  driven  into  the 
Blue  River  corral  and  every  horse  came 
out  shod,  though  he  fought  like  forty 
devils.  It  was  rough  work  and  the 
ground  was  torn  up  like  a  battlefield; 
but  though  the  heavens  were  obscured 
by  the  turmoil  there  was  a  greater  struggle 
still  to  come. 

Every  one  of  those  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  horses  had  to  be  rode.  In  shoeing, 
roping  and  saddling-up  your  Texas  cowboy 
uses  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  but  once  he 
is  in  the  saddle  he  turns  Mr.  Outiaw  loose. 
If  he  wants  to  put  his  head  down  he  is 
welcome;  if  he  wants  to  hump  his  back, 
that  is  his  privilege;  if  he  wants  to  buck, 
there  is  a  man  in  the  saddle  who  will  match 
his  proud  spirit  against  anything  that  wears 
hair.  The  Mexicans  and  Califomians  use 
blinds  and  Spanish  bits  to  check  their 
horses  but  the  real  thing  from  Texas  mounts 
them  pitching  and  throws  the  reins  on  their 
neck.  The  first  man  to  top  off  his  mount 
was  Oudaw  Tom.  The  corral  was  still  full 
of  horses  waiting  in  a  great  state  of  nerves 
for  their  turn  to  be  roped  and  shod,  and 
when  Outiaw  led  Scrambled  Eggs  out  into 
the  arena  Rusty  Bill  remarked  that  he 
admired  his  nerve.  Not  being  hired,  how- 
ever, to  give  gratuitous  advice  the  bronco- 
twister  held  Scrambled  Eggs  by  the  head 
until  Outiaw  Tom  got  him  saddled  and 
then  retired  to  the  fence.  Twisting  his 
horse's  head  to  one  side  the  Outiaw  tried 
his  weight  in  the  stirrup  a  time  or  two 
while  Scrambled  Eggs  sidled  warily  away, 
edging  over  towards  the  other  horses — 
then,  as  Tom  rose  to  mount,  the  shifty 
sorrel  suddenly  kicked  his  boot  out  of  the 
stirrup  with  a  hind  foot  and  made  a  bolt 
into  the  crowd.  The  rest  was  a  great  cloud 
of  dust  through  which  flying  horses  hurtied 
by  like  the  wind,  a  vindictive  sorrel  bucking, 
plimging  and  cow-kicking  at  his  saddle 
and,  at  last,  when  the  frenzied  whirly-go- 
round  had  ceased,  poor  Outiaw,  limping 
out  of  the  ruck  on  one  leg.  Though  things 
were  happening  quick  Scrambled  Eggs  had 
had  time  to  step  on  him  with  both  feet  in 
passing  and  he  was  now  rollicking  around 
the  corral  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  rigging, 


so  the  bronco-twisters  roped  him  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  bars. 

"D'ye  want  me  to  ride  *im  for  you, 
Tom?"  they  enquired,  both  together,  as 
that  poor  cripple  sat  down  to  nurse  his 
injuries,  but  before  they  could  get  an 
answer  Bishop  Greenhouse  leapt  in  and 
claimed  the  honor. 

"Let  me  ride  the  so-and-so,"  he  yelled, 
throwing  oflF  the  tie-rope.  "/  ain't  afraid 
of  the  blankety-blank — I  can  ride  'im 
without  spurs!  Is  it  a  go,  Tom?  Then 
turn  'im  loose !" 

He  grabbed  the  bridle-reins  and  a  fistful 
of  mane  with  one  hand,  caught  the  horn 
with  the  other  and  swung  up  into  the  saddle. 
Scrambled  Eggs  had  been  wiping  things  up, 
so  far,  and  when  the  Bishop  kicked  him  in 
the  flanks  he  threw  his  head  down  and  went 
to  it.  In  one  grand  continuation  of  buck- 
jumps  he  charged  across  the  corral  with 
the  fat  Bishop  rocking  back  and  forth  and 
reaching  down  for  the  "noodle"  and  the 
boys  yelling  in  one  high,  happy  chorus: 

''Sta-ay  with  Hmr 

That  is  the  war-cry  of  the  breaking  corral 
and  the  whoops  and  shouts  of  laughter 
that  go  with  it  help  to  give  the  occasion  a 
gala  hue. 

**Stay  with  the  riggin^T'  they  whooped 
again,  as  the  Bishop  began  to  "piiU  leather*'; 
and  with  one  hand  on  the  cantie  and  the 
other  choking  the  horn  the  Bishop  weathered 
the  storm  and  rode  back  to  the  bars  in  a 
cloud  of  glory. 

"Gimme  a  pair  of  spurs  and  I'll  ride 
anything  in  the  corral!"  he  annoimced, 
with  a  swagger,  and  Jess  Fears  took  him 
up  on  the  spot. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  snapping  off  his 
spurs,  "ride  Dan  Patch!"  But  the  Bishop 
waved  him  back  and  dismounted. 

"Jest  as  much  obliged,"  he  observed, 
smiling  deprecatingly,  "but  I  guess  I've 
had  enough  for  to-day." 

Dan  Patch  was  the  champion  outiaw  of 
the  remuda,  a  large  and  powerful  black, 
once  the  boss  riding-horse  of  the  outfit  but 
spoiled  by  a  fool  bronco-twister.  This 
reprobate  had  drifted  into  the  horse-break- 
ing camp,  boasting  of  his  skill,  and  while 
they  were  getting  up  something  rocky  to 
try  him  out  on  he  had  tried  to  get  a  littie 
practice  out  of  Dan  Patch.  He  brought  him 
back  to  camp  that  night,  raked  from  shoul- 
der to  flank  with  spur  marks — and  even 
then  the  black  would  not  pitch.    But  two 


Mark  Twain 


By  C.  Williams 

"Oncet,  in  Alaska,"  ('twas  a  miner  spoke) 

''I  stumbled  on  a  surly  camper's  shack. 
Nothin'  I  said,  in  question  er  in  joke. 

Could  git  me  smile  er  civil  answer  back. 
I  guessed  him  crazy.    I  was  starvin'.    Night 

Was  comin'  on.    Now  should  I  go — or  stay? 
My  partner  dead,  I  faced  alone  the  plight, 

All  other  humans  forty  miles  away. 


"Fin'ly,  by  chance,  I  named  a  name.    He  turned. 

And  grinned — then  broke  into  a  guflFaw.    Cried: 
'That  feller  Twain — say,  he's  a  great  one!    Learned 

To  like  him  as  a  kid.    No  others  lied 
So  well  as  him.    That  blue  jay  yam;  his  Yank — ' 

We  set  up  half  the  night,  and  swapp)ed  again 
Those  stories  back  and  forth.    That  name  I  thank 

For  rest  and  shelter.    Say,  how  is  Mark  Twain  ?" 


The  factor  said:  "In  hunters'  cabins,  hid 

Deep  in  Canadian  forests,  I  have  found 
His  books;  and  where  wild  torrents  slid 

Through  lonely  mountain  gorges,  and  the  ground 
Dipped  two  ways  from  your  foot,  the  trackman  kept 

*Huck  Finn'  for  winter  nights.    Round  great  log  fires 
The  jacks  read  him  aloud."    A  sadness  crept 

Into  his  voice.    "Say,  is  it  true — he  tires?" 


"His  sketches,"  said  the  scout,  "went  with  me  through 

The  war  in  Africa.    I  like  that  tale 
*The  Sweetest  Voice.'    I  proved  its  wisdom,  too. 

How  is  he,  now?    I  hope  he  will  not  fail 
To  live  yet  long — and  give  us  something  soon 

To  smile  at.     Gray's  the  world,  and  blest  is  he 
Can  cheer  us  with  such  wholesome  laughter's  boon — 

Mirth  without  sting  or  base  scurrility." 


"Ay,"  quoth  the  scholar,  "'neath  great  humor  lies 

The  prophet's  message.    He  looks  far  and  deep. 
With  the  humanitarian's  kindly  eyes; 

And  can  as  quickly  make  us  laugh  or  weep. 
You  know  his  'Prince  and  Pauper'?    *Joan  of  Arc'?" 

Spoke  from  the  comer  one:  "They  say  he  lost — 
That  is,  he's  'most  alone.    The  path  is  dark. 

If  without  conu^des  all  the  days  are  crossed." 


Silent  stood  one  who  entered  last.    I  heard 

A  newsboy  cry  the  papers  at  the  door. 
Hearkening  his  shrilling,  the  newcomer  stirred. 

And  mused,  rather  than  spoke:    "Alone — no  more." 
We  knew  then.    "Boys,"  said  the  scout,  "we've  lost  a  friend; 

For,  though  he  knew  us  not,  we're  friends  to  him. 
He's  ours  by  every  smile  that  he  may  lend." 

"Ay,"  said  the  scholar,  and  his  eyes  were  dim. 


The  Bluff  of 
Don  Jose  Morales 

By  Rose  L.  Ellerbe* 


THE  schooner  Saucy  Jane  had 
dropped  anchor  off  Deadman's 
Island  and  her  longboat  swung 
alongside  the  landing  at  San 
Pedro.  As  her  captain  stepped 
upon  shore  his  glance  fell  upon  Don  Jos^ 
Antonio  Morales,  whose  sturdy  figure 
swayed  in  unison  with  every  motion  of  his 
restless  roan,  as  he  watched  the  unloading 
of  a  carreta  of  hides.  His  bronzed  face, 
in  its  setting  of  white  hair  and  broad 
sombrero,  was  like  a  yellow  ivory  miniature 
in  its  immobility;  but  a  welcoming  smile 
that  warmed  the  heart  swept  over  it  as  he 
wheeled  about  at  the  captain's  ringing  call: 

"Ah,  Don  Jos^ !  thou  art  the  one  man  in 
California  I  most  wished  to  seel" 

"Y  porque,  amigo?"  Don  Jos^  demanded, 
clasping  cordially  the  extended  hand, 
"What  hast  thou  brought  for  me  this  trip?" 

"If  you  can  leave  that  red  devil  long 
enough,  come  out  to  the  Jane  with  me  and 
III    show    you,"    the    captain    answered. 

Don  Jos^  glanced  with  such  evident 
reluctance  toward  the  vessel  which  was 
gently  pitching  in  the  offing  that  the  seaman 
threw  back  his  head  with  laughter.  "I'll 
not  drown  you,  Don  Jos^,"  he  shouted, 
"unless  it's  in  wine,  nor  spill  you  into  the 
water — and  I'll  show  you  the  prettiest 
thing  you  ever  laid  eyes  on!    Come,  Sefior 

*Na>n— TUt  ■un  li  bucd  opm  tn  ■ 
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Morales,"  and  he  drew  Don  Jos^  to  one  side 
and  spoke  low  and  rapidly.  Ten  minutes 
later  the  boat,  carrying  the  captain  and  the 
Californian,  was  bobbing  across  the  water. 

In  1842  there  were  not  many  residents  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  and 
none  of  these  were  that  night  aroused  by 
the  dipping  oars  of  a  boat  which  was 
beached  on  the  shore  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  regular  landing.  No  one  heard  the 
violent  splashing  of  water,  the  hushed 
oaths  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  and  the 
galloping  of  horses,  muffled  as  it  was  by 
sand  and  grass. 

A  week  after  the  Saucy  Jam  had  com- 
pleted her  lading  and  sailed  away,  Don 
Jos^  Morales  rode,  one  morning,  into 
el  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  and,  after  galloping 
up  one  street  and  down  another,  met  Don 
Luis  Abila  in  front  of  the  church  door. 
The  two  men  greeted  each  other  with 
ceremonious  politeness.  Then  Don  Jos£ 
asked  carelessly,  "What  sayest  thou  to 
a  race,  Don  LuisP  I  will  stake  five  thousand 
pesos  on  my  mare,'La  Golondrina,'  against 
your  gelding,  Muchacho." 

Don  Luis  laughed  lightly.  "You  remem- 
ber the  last  race,   Don  Josf?"  he  cried. 

"I  remember,"  Morales  «"■  'v 

"And — well,  if  you  t 
pesos,  certainly  I  will  ac 
with  gladness.  But  yoT' 
Trina',  I  do  not  know  1 
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"Thou  wilt  know  her  when  this  race  is 
over,"  Don  Jos^  answered  with  confidence. 
"But  the  conditions — Don  Luis,  it  shall  be 
a  mile  and  return,  no?  and  when?  and 
where?" 

"It  matters  not  to  me,"  Luis  Abila 
retxu-ned  with  a  well  affected  indifference, 
"Muchacho  has  won  in  many  places  and 
imder  many  conditions,  as  thou  knowest!" 

His  courteous  tone  added  a  sting  to  his 
words  and  he  continued  with  a  visible 
touch  of  malice,  "And  thou  hast  given  him 
another  opportunity!" 

"This  will  be  his  last  race,"  Don  Jos^ 
returned,  as  he  rode  away. 

"I  have  heard  that  before  from  the 
Morales,"  Don  Luis  called  after  him. 

It  was  true  enough.  For  twelve  years 
now  the  contest  between  the  families  of 
Morales  and  Abila  had  been  bitterly 
waged.  It  had  begun  when  Fernando, 
the  youngest  brother  of  Don  Jos^,  had 
backed  his  colt  against  the  black  Diablo  of 
Don  Luis  Abila.  The  boy — only  nineteen — 
had  boasted — Don  Luis  had  taunted. 
Being  a  Morales,  Fernando  had  raised  his 
bet.  When  he  had  lost,  as  was  inevitable, 
his  father,  stern  old  Don  Francisco  Morales, 
had  refused  to  pay  the  score,  because  he 
despised  Don  Luis  as  a  trickster.  Don 
Luis  had  brought  suit  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment— a,  suit  that  was  taken  from  the  local 
court  to  the  territorial  junta — to  the 
governor  of  California  and,  finally,  to 
Mexico.  In  its  day  it  had  been  indeed  a 
cause  celebrf.  No  final  decision  had  ever 
been  reached — only  hard  feeling  and  endless 
rivalry  had  resulted,  for  which  many  a  poor 
brute  had  paid  the  penalty.  Horses  had 
been  bred  and  trained  by  each  side  to 
win  the  honors  and  the  gold  of  its  rivals. 
California  and  Mexico  had  been  searched 
for  horseflesh  that  should  win  out  against 
the  stock  of  the  Abilas,  or  the  Morales, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

But  for  three  years  now  the  bay  gelding 
of  Don  Luis  had  been  invincible.  Don 
Luis  swore  that  no  horse  in  California 
could  beat  him — ^and  backed  the  state- 
ment with  a  standing  offer  of  a  thousand 
pesos  in  gold,  and  a  thousand  head  of 
steers. 

Naturally,  Don  Jos6  Morales'  challenge 
for  so  large  an  amount  on  an  unknown  and 
imtried  horse  aroused  wonder.  The  entire 
pueblo  was  soon  alive  with  it  and  the  news 
spread   with   astonishing   rapidity   to   the 


surrounding  ranchos  throughout  the  com- 
mimity.  Bets  were  many  and  large,  for  the 
Morales  family — and  they  were  no  mean 
share  of  the  population  of  California  at 
that  time — backed  the  horse  of  Don  Jos6, 
although  they  knew  no  more  about  it  than 
did  Don  Luis  Abila  himself. 

Word  of  the  transaction  was  passed  on 
to  San  Diego,  to  Santa  Barbara,  to  Mon- 
terey. Wonder  gave  way  to  speculation, 
speculation  to  curiosity  and  then  to  investi- 
gation. Parties  of  horsemen  almost  daily 
visited  San  Marcos,  the  princely  domain  of 
Don  ]os6.  They  were  welcomed  there  with 
all  the  graciousness  of  the  most  gracious 
host  in  California.  They  looked  about  and 
saw  herds  of  catde,  bands  of  horses,  flocks 
of  sheep — ^but  they  saw  no  strange  mare 
that  gave  promise  of  speed.  Other  parties, 
who  did  not  approach  the  hacienda,  visited 
the  vaqueros,  beset  the  mayordomo,  even 
questioned  the  shepherds — all  to  no  avail. 

From  Monterey  to  San  Diego  there  was 
no  report  of  a  strange  horse  having  been 
brought  into  the  country,  and  the  mysterious 
"La  Golondrina"  became  the  chief  subject 
of  conjecture  and  the  one  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  the  hijos  dd  pais.  Don  Luis 
now  declared  openly  that  Don  Jos^  had 
merely  rechristened  his  Anita,  who  had 
already  been  beaten  a  half-dozen  times. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  asserted 
that  Don  Jos^  had  lost  his  head  and 
become  loco  in  his  great  desire  to  triumph 
over  the  Abilas. 

Even  the  brothers,  sons-in-law  and 
nephews  of  Don  Jos^  began  to  question 
imeasily  among  themselves  and  to  hint  as 
boldly  as  they  dared — which  went  no 
further  than  an  anxious  quien  sabe? — when 
Don  Jos^  asserted  stoutly  that  neither 
Muchacho  nor  any  other  horse  in  the 
territory  could  outrun  his  "La  Golondrina," 
and  that  he  would  stake  his  all  upon  it. 
But  the  old  man  would  answer  no  hints 
nor  questions,  nor  vouchsafe  any  informa- 
tion whatever  concerning  the  mare  imtil 
Antonio  came  home.  Antonio  was  his  only 
son,  now  secretary  to  his  excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado.  When  he  told  his  father 
that  he  had  risked  everything,  even  his 
official  position,  upon  the  outcome  of  this 
race,  and  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
gossip  circulating  through  the  country,  Don 
Jos^  laughed  aloud.  And  that  same  day, 
at  siesta  time,  he  and  Antonio  rode  quietly 
away  across  the  hills.     They  retiuned  at 
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Josh's  brain,  invented  to  ease  his  wounded 
pride — ^and  to  fool  gulls. 

"Es  bueno,**  Don  Jos^  remarked,  when 
this  statement  was  reported  to  him,  "it  is 
well,  indeed." 

The  race  was  set  for  the  tenth  day  of 
September,  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
course  had  been  laid  out  on  a  level  stretch, 
seven  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  As  the 
day  approached,  the  male  population  of 
California — not  only  the  rancheros,  the 
caballeros  and  the  few  American  merchants 
and  settlers,  but  the  vaqueros,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Indian  hombres  of  every 
degree,  drifted  toward  the  race-course.  And 
everyone  who  could  raise  a  peso,  bet  some- 
thing, often  everything  he  f>ossessed,  upon 
the  coming  contest.  The  odds  were  heavily 
in  favor  of  Muchacho.  Reckless  as  the 
Califomians  were,  betting  "unsight  and 
unseen"  was  too  much  for  any  but  the 
staunchest  friends  of  Don  Jos^  Morales. 
And,  in  spite  of  Antonio's  testimony,  many 
^-even  of  the  family — doubted  the  existence 
of  any  such  animal  as  the  much-vaunted 
mare,  and  based  their  bets  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  Don  ]os6  would  run  some  one 
of  his  numerous  broncos. 

It  was  nearly  noon,  and  the  sun  was 
pouring  fiercely  upon  the  plain,  when  a 
cloud  of  dust  announced  the  approach  of 
Don  Jos^  and  his  party.  The  excitement 
became  intense  as  the  assembled  throng 
saw,  surrounded  by  horsemen,  a  smooth- 
faced young  Englishman,  leading  behind 
him  a  horse  that  was  certainly  a  stranger 
in  the  land.  Slender  of  muzzle,  delicate  of 
limb,  long  of  body,  deep  of  chest,  she  carried 
her  head  like  a  queen  and  stepped  as  though 
she  spumed  the  soil  of  California. 

As  the  Morales  following  crowded  around 
her,  a  shout  of  defiant  approval  went  up 
from  them.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  horse — 
such  a  horse  as  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  California — an  English  thoroughbred — 
with  a  pedigree!  Presently  there  was  a 
hush  while  Don  Abel  Stearns,  compadre 
of  Don  Jos^,  translated  the  pedigree. 

But,  could  this  dainty,  high-bom  lass 
outrun  rough  and  ready  Muchacho,  with 
wind  like  a  steam-engine  and  the  strength 
of  a  bull?  The  Abilas,  after  a  careful 
inspection,  averred  not. 

"She  is  but  a  plaything,  not  a  race-horse !" 
Don  Luis  cried  with  fine  scorn. 

Don  Jos€,  who  heard  the  words,  came 
forward  and  spoke  gravely:  "I  will  wager 


ten  thousand  pesos,  in  stock  and  in  lands, 
that  my  plaything  can  beat  your  race* 
horse,"  he  said. 

Don  Luis  flushed  and  laughed  nervously, 
but,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  rode 
forward  and  took  the  proffered  paper, 
thus  doubling  the  amount  he  himself  staked, 
and  risking  all  that  was  left  of  his  once  great 
possessions. 

The  Americans  began  to  put  their  stakes 
upon  the  English  horse,  but  the  Califomians, 
except  the  relatives  of  Don  Jos^,  still  backed 
Muchacho.    They  knew  what  he  could  do. 

At  two  o'clock  the  space  was  crowded 
with  an  eager,  restless  throng  of  horsemen, 
between  whom  struggled  a  mass  of  human- 
ity. The  horses  were  led  out  promptly — 
Muchacho  barebacked,  ridden  by  a  lithe 
young  vaquero,  also  barebacked  and  bare- 
legged. He  carried  a  heavy  rawhide  quirt. 
The  young  Englishman,  slender  and  clean 
of  limb,  with  a  racing-saddle  and  a  light 
whip,  was  a  revelation  to  his  Califomian 
onlookers.  The  gelding  pulled  and  plunged 
viciously,  while  the  mare,  thrilling  and 
snorting  with  excitement,  stood  poised  for 
the  word. 

At  last  the  signal  was  given.  The  horses, 
held  down  fiercely  by  their  riders,  dashed 
away  neck  to  neck.  The  crowd  shouted 
and  shifted  uneasily,  to  better  view  the 
flying  animals.  As  they  neared  the  mile 
stake,  Muchacho's  rider  raised  his  quirt 
and  stinging  blows  fell  upon  the  quivering 
flanks  of  the  animal,  who  swept  around  the 
stake  on  the  inside,  at  least  two  lengths 
ahead  of  the  mare.  Then  the  Englishman 
used  his  whip.  "La  Golondrina"  lengthened 
out  and  leaped  forward  until  again  the  two 
were  running  neck  to  neck.  With  wild 
cries  of  encouragement  the  backers  of  the 
California  horse  urged  it  forward,  while  the 
vaquero  rained  blows  upon  it  at  every  leap; 
but  the  mare  still  held  her  own.  As  they 
swung  into  the  last  quarter  a  silence  fell 
upon  the  multitude — even  the  horses  seemed 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  t'  ^  moment  and  cease 
their  plunging  and  stamping. 

On  either  hand  of  the  judges  sat  Don 
Luis  and  Don  Jos^.  Don  Luis  was  pale 
and  the  hand  that  shaded  his  eyes  trembled 
as  he  leaned  forward  in  his  seat.  Don  ]os6 
was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  only  the  fierce 
keenness  of  his  eyes  betrayed  the  strain. 
But  when  the  horses,  still  neck  to  neck, 
were  within  twenty  rods  of  the  stake,  he 
dropped  his  cigarette  and  shouted  savagely: 
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BOB  took  supper  at  Auntie  Belle's, 
and  rode  up  the  mountain  after 
dark.    He  did  not  attempt  short 
I  cuts,  but  allowed  his  horse  to  follow 
the  plain  grade  of  the  road.    After 
a  time  the  moon  crept  over  the  zenith,  and 
at  once  the  forest  took  on  a  fairylike  strange- 
ness, as  though  at  the  torch  of  night  new 
worlds  had  taken  the  place  of  the  vanished 
old.    Somewhere  near  midnight,  his  body 
shivering  with  the  mountain  cold,  his  legs 
stiff  and  chafed  from  the  long  unaccustomed 
riding,  but  his  mind  filled  with  the  wonderand 
beauty  of  the  mountain  night,  Bob  drew  rein 
beside  the  corrals.  After  turning  in  his  horse, 
he  walked  through  the  bright  moonlight  to 
Welton's  door,  on  which  he  hammered. 
"Hey!"  called  the  lumlwrman  from  within. 
"It's  I,  Bob." 
Welton  scratched  a  matih. 
"Why  in  blazes  didn't  you  ii>me  up  in  the 
morning?"  he  inquired. 

"I've  found  out  another  and  [>erhaps  im- 
portant hole  we're  in." 


"Can  we  do  anything  to  help  ourselves 

out  before  morning?"  demanded  Welton. 
"No?  Well,  sleep  tight!    I'll  see  you  at  six." 

Next  morning  Welton  rolled  out  as  good- 
humored  and  deliberate  as  ever. 

"My  boy,"  said  he,  "when  you  get  to  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  you'll  never  stir  up  trouble 
at  night  unless  you  can  fix  it  then.  What 
is  it?" 

Bob  detailed  his  conversation  with  Plant. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  old, 
fat  skunk  had  the  nerve  to  tell  you  he  was 
going  to  send  a  ranger  to  look  at  our  i>er- 
mit?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes.    That's  what  he  said." 

"The  miserable  hound!  Why,  I  went  to 
see  him  a  year  ago  about  crossing  this  strip 
with  our  road — we  had  to  haul  a  lot  of  stuff 
in.  He  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  haul,  and 
that  he'd  tix  it  u])  when  the  time  came. 
Since  then  I've  lackled  him  two  or  three 
times  about  it,  but  he's  always  told  me  to  go 
ahead— that  it  wa*  "  *  *»t.  So  we  went 
ahead.    It's  alwr  latter  of  form. 
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this  crossing  permit  business.    It's  meatU 
to  be  a  matter  of  form!" 

After  breakfast  Welton  ordered  his  buck- 
board  and,  in  company  with  Bob,  drove 
down  the  mountain  again.  Plant  was  dis- 
covered directing  the  activities  of  several 
men,  who  were  loading  a  light  wagon  with 
provisions  and  living  utensils. 

"Moving  up  to  our  summer  camp,"  one 
of  them  told  Bob.  "Getting  too  hot  down 
here." 

Plant  received  them,  his  fat  face  expres- 
sionless, and  led  them  into  the  stuffy  little 
office. 

"Look  here.  Plant,"  said  Welton,  without 
a  trace  of  irritation  on  his  weather-beaten, 
round  countenance.  "What's  all  this  about 
seeing  a  permit  to  cross  those  Government 
sections?  You  know  very  well  I  haven't 
any  permit." 

"I  have  been  informed  by  my  men  that 
you  have  constructed  or  caused  to  be  con- 
structed a  water-flume  through  section  36, 
and  a  road  through  sections  14,  22,  28  and 
32.  If  this  has  been  done  without  due 
authorization  you  are  liable  for  trespass. 
Fine  of  not  less  than  $200  or  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  twelve  months — or  both." 
He  delivered  this  in  a  voice  absolutely  devoid 
of  expression. 

"But  you  told  me  to  go  ahead,  and  that 
you'd  attended  to  the  details,  and  it  would 
be  all  right,"  said  Welton. 

"You  must  have  misunderstood  me," 
replied  Plant  blandly.  "It  is  against  my 
sworn  duty  to  permit  such  occupation  of 
public  land  without  due  conformity  to  law. 
It  is  within  my  discretion  whether  to  report 
the  trespass  for  legal  action.  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  you  have  acted  in  this  matter 
without  malicious  intent.  But  the  trespass 
must  cease." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked 
Welton. 

"You  must  not  use  that  road  as  a  high- 
way, nor  the  flume,  and  you  must  remove 
the  flume  within  a  reasonable  time.  Or 
else  you  may  still  get  a  permit." 

"How  long  would  that  take?"  asked 
Welton.    "Could  it  be  done  by  wire?" 

Plant  lifted  a  glazed  and  fishy  eye  to 
survey  him. 

"You  would  be  required  to  submit  in 
writing  specifications  of  the  length  and 
location  of  said  road  and  flume.  This  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  topographical  map 
and  details  of  construction.    I  shall  then 


send  out  field  men  to  investigate,  after 
which,  endorsed  with  my  approval,  it  goes 
for  final  decision  to  the  department." 

"Good  Lord,  man !"  cried  Welton,  aghast. 
"That  would  take  all  summer!  And  be- 
sides, I  made  out  all  that  tomfoolery  last 
summer.  I  supposed  you  must  have  un- 
wound all  that  red  tape  long  ago!" 

Plant  for  the  first  time  looked  his  inter- 
locutor square  in  the  eye. 

"I  find  among  my  records  no  such  appli- 
cation," he  said  deliberately. 

Welton  stared  at  him  a  moment,  then 
laughed. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Plant,  I'll  see  what's  to 
be  done,"  said  he,  and  went  out. 

In  silence  the  two  walked  down  the  street 
until  out  of  ear-shot.    Then  Bob  broke  out. 

"I'd  like  to  punch  his  fat  carcass!"  he 
cried.    "The  old  liar!" 

Welton  laughed. 

"It  all  goes  to  show  that  a  man's  never 
too  old  to  learn.  He's  got  us  plain  enough 
just  because  this  old  man  was  too  busy  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  these  Government 
grafters  are  so  strong  out  here.  Back  our 
way  when  you  needed  a  logging  road,  you 
just  built  it,  and  paid  for  the  unavoidable 
damage,  and  that's  all  there  was  to  it." 

"You  take  it  cool,"  spluttered  Bob. 

"No  use  taking  it  any  other  way,"  re- 
plied W'elton.  "But  the  situation  is  serious. 
We've  got  our  plant  in  shape,  and  our  sup- 
plies in,  and  our  men  engaged.  It  would  be 
bad  enough  to  shut  down  with  all  that 
expense.  But  the  main  trouble  is,  we're 
under  contract  to  deliver  our  mill  nm  to 
Marshall  &  Harding.  We  can't  forfeit 
that  contract  and  stay  in  business." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
asked  Bob. 

"Get  on  the  wires  to  your  father  in  Wash- 
ington," replied  Welton.  "Lucky  your  friend 
Baker's  power  project  is  only  four  miles 
away — we  can  use  his  phone." 

But  at  the  edge  of  town  they  met  Lejeune. 

"I  got  de  ship  in  pasture,"  he  told  Bob. 
"But  hecs  good  for  not  more  dan  one  wik." 

"Look  here,  Lejeune,"  said  Welton,  "I'm 
sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  look  up  another 
range  for  this  summer.  Of  course  we'll 
pay  any  loss  or  damage  in  the  matter.  It 
looks  impossible  to  do  anything  with  Plant." 

The  Frenchman  threw  up  both  hands 
and  broke  into  voluble  ex|)lanations.  From 
them  the  listeners  gathered  more  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  sheep  business  than  they 
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could  have  learned  by  observation  in  a  year. 
Briefly,  it  was  necessary  that  the  sheep  have 
high-country  feed,  at  once;  the  sheepmen 
apportioned  the  mountains  among  them- 
selves, so  that  each  had  his  understood 
range;  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  find 
anywhere  another  range;  only  sometimes 
could  one  trade  localities  with  another,  but 
that  must  be  arranged  earlier  in  the  season, 
before  the  flocks  are  in  the  hills;  in  short, 
afifairs  were  at  a  critical  point,  where 
Lejeune  must  have  feed  and  no  other  feed 
was  to  be  had  except  that  for  which  he  had 
in  all  confidence  contracted.  Welton  lis- 
tened thoughtfully,  his  eyes  between  his 
horses. 

"Can  you  run  those  sheep  in,  at  night,  or 
somehow?" 

The  Frenchman's  eyes  sparkled. 

"I  run  ship  two  year  in  Yosemite  Park," 
he  bragged.    "No  soldier  fin*  me.'* 

"That's  no  great  shakes,"  said  Welton 
drily,  "from  what  I've  seen  of  Park  soldiers. 
If  you  can  sneak  these  sheep  across  without 
getting  caught,  you  do  it." 

"I  snik  ship  across  all  right,"  said  Le- 
jeune. "But  I  can'  stop  hees  track.  The 
ranger  he  know  I  cross  all  right." 

"What's  the  penalty?"  asked  Welton. 

"Mos'ly    'bout    one    hundred    dollar," 
replied   Lejeune   promptly.    "Mebbe   five 
hundred." 

Welton  sighed.  "Is  that  the  limit?"  he 
asked.    "Not  more  than  five  hundred?" 

"No.    DataU." 

"Well,  it'll  take  a  good  half  of  the  rent 
to  get  you  in,  if  they  soak  us  the  limit;  but 
you're  up  against  it,  and  we'll  stand  back 
of  you.  If  we  agreed  to  give  you  that 
grazing,  by  God,  you^ll  get  Uy  as  long  as  that 
land  is  ours." 

He  nodded  and  drove  on,  while  Lejeune, 
the  true  sheepman's  delight  in  dodging  the 
officers  burning  strong  within  his  breast, 
turned  his  mule's  head  to  the  lower  country. 


VI 


THE  full  situation,  as  far  as  the  wixes 
could  tell  it,  was  laid  before  Jack  Orde 
in  Washington.  A  detailed  letter  followed. 
Toward  evening  of  that  day  the  mill-crews 
))egan  to  come  in  with  the  four  and  six- 
horse  teams  provided  for  their  trans}K)rta- 
tion.  They  were  a  dusty  but  hilarious  lot. 
The  teams  drew  up  underneath  the  solitary 
sycamore  tree  that  gave  the  place  its  name, 


and  at  once  went  into  camp.  Bob  strolled 
down  to  look  them  over. 

They  proved  to  be  fresh-faced,  strong 
farm  boys,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  older  mountaineers,  and  quite 
a  contingent  of  half  and  quarter-bred 
Indians.  All  these  people  worked  on  ranches 
or  in  the  towns  during  the  off  season  when 
the  Sierra  were  buried  under  winter  snows. 
Their  skill  at  woodsmanship  might  be  un- 
doubted, but  the  intermittent  character  of 
their  work  precluded  any  development  of 
individual  type,  like  the  rivermen  and 
shanty  boys  of  the  vanished  North.  For  a 
moment  Bob  experienced  a  twinge  of  regret 
that  the  old,  hard,  picturesque  days  of  his 
northern  logging  were  indeed  gone.  Then 
the  interest  of  this  great,  new  country  with 
its  surging  life  and  its  new  problems  gripped 
him  hard.  He  left  these  decent,  hard- 
working, self-respecting  ranch  boys,  these 
quiet  mountaineers,  these  stolid,  inscrutable 
breeds  to  their  flickering  camp-fire. 

Next  morning  the  many-seated  vehicles 
filled  early  and  started  up  the  road.  But 
within  a  mile  Welton  and  Bob  in  their  buck- 
board  came  upon  old  California  John  square 
in  the  middle  of  the  way.  Star  stood  like 
a  magnificent  statue  except  that  slowly  over 
and  over  he  turned  the  wheel  of  the  silver- 
mounted  spade  bit  with  relish  under  his 
tongue.  As  the  ranger  showed  no  indica- 
tion of  getting  out  of  the  way,  Welton  per- 
force came  to  a  halt. 

"Road  closed  to  trespass  by  the  Wolverine 
Company,"  the  ranger  stated  impassively. 

Welton  whistled. 

"That  means  I  can't  get  to  my  own 
property?"  he  asked. 

"My  orders  are  to  close  this  road  to  the 
Wolverine  Company." 

"Well,  you've  obeyed  orders.  Now  get 
out  of  the  way.  Tell  your  chief  he  can  go 
ahead  on  a  trespass  suit." 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"No,  you  don't  understand,"  he  repeated 
patiently.  "My  orders  were  to  close  the 
road  to  the  Company,  not  just  to  give 
notice." 

Without  rej)lying  Welton  picked  up  his 
reins  and  started  his  horses.  The  old  man 
seemed  barely  to  shift  his  |)Osition,  hut  from 
some  concealment  he  produced  a  worn  and 
shinv  Colt's.  This  he  laid  across  the  horn 
of  his  .saddle. 

"Stop  I"  he  commanded  ^  this  time 
his  voice  had  a  bite  to 
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"Millions  for  defense,"  chuckled  Weltoif, 
who  recognized  perfectiy  the  tone,  "and  how 
much  did  you  say  for  tribute?" 

"What  say?"  inquired  the  old  man. 

"What  sort  of  a  hold-up  is  this?  We 
certainly  can't  do  this  road  any  damage 
driving  over  it  once.  How  much  of  an 
inducement  does  Plant  want  anyway?" 

"This  department  is  only  doing  its  sworn 
duty,"  replied  the  old  man.  His  blue  eyes 
met  Welton's  steadily;  not  a  line  of  his 
weather-beaten  face  changed.  For  twenty 
seconds  the  lumberman  tried  to  read  hi^ 
opponent's  mind. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  can  tell  your 
chief  that  if  he  thinks  he  can  annoy  and 
harass  me  into  bribing  him  to  be  decent,  he's 
left."     • 

By  this  time  the  dust  and  creak  of  the  first 
heavily-laden  vehicle  had  labored  up  to 
within  a  few  himdred  yards. 

"I  have  over  a  hundred  men  there," 
said  Welton,  "that  I've  hired  to  work  for  me 
at  the  top  of  that  mountain.  It's  damn 
foolishness  that  anybody  should  stop  their 
going  there;  and  I'll  bet  they  won't  lose  their 
jobs.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  stand  one  side. 
You  can't  stop  a  hundred  men  alone." 

"Yes,  I  can,"  replied  the  old  man  calmly. 
"I'm  not  alone." 

"No?"  said  Welton,  looking  about  him. 

"No — there's  eighty  million  people  behind 
that,"  said  California  John,  touching  lightly 
the  shield  of  his  ranger-badge.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  act  robbed  it  of  all  mock- 
heroics. 

Welton  paused,  a  frown  of  peq^lexity  be- 
tween his  brows.  California  John  was 
watching  him  calmly. 

"Of  course,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
camp  in  all  Forest  Reserves — subject  to 
reg'lation,"  he  proffered. 

Welton  caught  at  this. 

"You  mean—" 

"No,  you  got  to  turn  back,  and  your 
Company's  rigs  have  got  to  turn  back," 
said  California  John.  "But  I  sure  ain't  no 
orders  to  stop  no  campers." 

Welton  nodded  briefly;  and,  after  some 
difficulty  succeeding  in  turning  around,  he 
drove  back  down  the  grade.  After  he  had 
bunched  the  wagons  he  addressed  the  as- 
sembled men. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "there's  been  some  sort 
of  a  row  with  the  Government,  and  they've 
closed  this  road  to  us  temporarily.  I  guess 
you'll  have  to  hoof  it  the  rest  of  the  way." 


This  was  no  great  and  tmaccustomed 
hardship,  and  no  one  objected. 

"How  about  our  beds  ?"  inquired  someone. 

This  presented  a  difficulty.  No  Western 
camp  of  any  description — ^limiber,  mining, 
railroad,  cow — supplies  the  bedding  for  its 
men.  Camp  blankets  as  dealt  out  in  our 
old  time  northern  logging  camp  are  unknown. 
Each  man  brings  his  own  blankets,  which 
he  further  augments  with  a  pair  of  quilts,  a 
pillow  and  a  heavy  canvas.  All  his  clothing 
and  personal  belongings  he  tucks  inside; 
the  canvas  he  firmly  lashes  outside.  Instead 
of  his  "turkey" — or  duffle-bag — he  speaks  of 
his  "bed  roll,"  and  by  that  term  means  not 
only  his  sleeping  equipment  but  often  all 
his  worldly  goods. 

"Can't  you  unhitch  your  horses  and  pack 
them?"  asked  Bob. 

"Sure,"  cried  several  mountaineers  at 
once. 

Welton  chuckled. 

"That  sounds  like  it,"  he  approved,  "and 
remember,  boys,  you're  all  innocent  campers 
out  to  enjoy  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
nature." 

The  men  made  short  work  of  the  job. 
In  a  twinkling  the  horses  were  unhitched 
from  the  ten  vehicles.  Six  out  of  ten  of 
these  men  were  more  or  less  practised  at 
throwing  packing  hitches,  for  your  Cali- 
fornian  brought  up  in  sight  of  mountains 
is  often  among  them.  Bob  admired  the 
dexterity  with  which  some  of  the  moun- 
taineers improvised  slings  and  drew  tight 
the  bulky  and  cumbersome  packs.  Within 
half  an  hour  the  long  procession  was  under 
way,  a  hundred  men  and  fifty  horses.  They 
filed  past  California  John,  who  had  drawn 
one  side. 

"Camping,  boys?"  he  asked  the  leader. 

The  man  nodded  and  passed  on.  Cali- 
fornia John  sat  at  ease,  his  ell^ow  on  the 
pommel,  his  hand  on  his  chin,  his  blue  eyes 
staring  vacantly  at  the  silent  procession 
filing  before  him.  Star  stood  motionless, 
his  head  high,  his  small  ears  j)ricked  for- 
ward. The  light  dust  peculiar  to  the  moun- 
tain soils  of  (California,  stirred  by  many 
feet,  billowed  and  rolled  upward  through 
the  pines.  Long  rays  of  sunlight  cut  through 
it  like  swords. 

"Now  did  you  ever  see  such  utter  damn 
foolishness!"  growled  Welton.  "Make  that 
bunch  walk  all  the  way  up  that  mountain! 
What  on  earth  is  the  difference  whether 
they  walk  or  ride?" 
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But  Bob,  examining  closely  the  faded, 
old  figure  on  the  magnificent  horse,  felt  his 
mind  vaguely  troubled  by  another  notion. 
He  could  not  seize  the  thought,  but  its 
influence  was  there.  Somehow  the  irritation 
and  exasperation  had  gone  from  the  episode. 

"I  know  that  sort  of  crazy,  old  moss- 
back,"  muttered  Welton  as  he  turned  down 
the  mountain.  "Pin  a  tin  star  on  them  and 
they  think  they're  as  important  as  hell!" 

Bob  looked  back. 

"I  don't  know,*'  he  said  vaguely.  ^Tm 
kind  of  for  that  old  coon." 

The  bend  shut  him  out.  After  the  buck- 
board  had  dipped  into  the  horseshoe  and 
out  to  the  next  point,  they  again  looked 
back.  The  smoke  of  marching  rose  above 
the  trees  to  eddy  lazily  up  the  mountain. 
California  John,  a  tiny  figure  now,  still  sat 
patiently  guarding  the  portals  of  an  empty 
duty. 


VII 


BOB  and  Welton  left  the  buckboard  at 
Sycamore  Flats  and  rode  up  to  the  mill 
by  a  detour.  There  they  plunged  into  active 
work.  The  labor  of  getting  the  new  enter- 
prise under  way  proved  to  be  tremendous. 
A  very  competent  woods  foreman  named 
Post  was  in  charge  of  the  actual  logging, 
so  Welton  gave  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  mill  work.  All  day  the  huge  i)eeled 
timbers  slid  and  creaked  along  the  greased 
slides,  dragged  mightily  by  a  straining  wire 
cable  that  snapped  and  swung  dangerously. 
When  they  had  reached  the  solid  '*bank" 
that  slanted  down  toward  the  mill,  the 
obstreperous  "bull"  donkey  lowered  its 
crest  of  white  steam,  coughed,  and  was  still. 
A  man  threw  over  the  first  of  these  timbers 
a  heavy  rope,  armed  with  a  hook,  that 
another  man  drove  home  with  a  blow  of  his 
sledge.  The  rope  tightened.  Over  rolled 
the  log,  out  from  the  greased  slide,  to  come 
finally  to  rest  among  its  fellows  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  mill. 

Thence  it  disappeared,  moved  always  by 
steam-driven  hooks,  for  these  great  logs 
could  not  be  managed  by  hand  implements. 
The  sawyers,  at  their  levers,  controlled  the 
various  activities.  When  the  time  came 
the  smooth,  deadly  steel  rii)l)on  of  the 
modem  band-saws  hummed  hungrily  into 
the  great  pines:  the  automatic  roller  hurried 
the  new  sawn  boards  to  the  edgers;  little 
cars  piled  high  with  them  shot  out  from  the 


cool  dimness  into  the  dazzling  sunlight; 
men  armed  with  heavy  canvas  or  leather 
stacked  them  in  the  yards — ^and  then — 

That  was  the  trouble — and  then,  nothing! 

From  this  point  they  should  have  gone 
farther.  Clamped  in  rectangular  bundles, 
pushing  the  raging  white  water  before  their 
blunt  noses,  as  strange  craft  they  should 
have  been  flashing  at  regular  intervals  down 
the  twisting,  turning  and  plunging  course 
of  the  flume.  Arrived  safely  at  the  bottom, 
the  eight  and  twelve-horse  teams  should 
have  taken  them  in  charge,  dragging  them 
by  the  double-wagon  load  to  the  waiting 
yards  of  Marshall  &  Harding.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  was  happening.  Welton  did  not 
dare  go  ahead  with  the  water  for  fear  of 
prejudicing  his  own  case.  The  lumber 
accumulated.  And  as  the  mill's  capacity 
was  great  and  that  of  the  yards  small,  the 
accumulation  soon  threatened  to  become 
embarrassing. 

Bob  acted  as  Welton's  lieutenant.  As  the 
older  lumberman  was  at  first  occupied  in 
testing  out  his  sawyers,  and  otherwise 
supervising  the  finished  product.  Bob  was 
necessarily  much  in  the  woods.  This  suited 
him  perfectly.  Every  morning  at  six  he 
and  the  men  tramped  to  the  scene  of  oper- 
,  ations.  There  a  dozen  crews  scattered  to  as 
many  tasks.  Far  in  the  van  the  fellers  plied 
their  implements.  First  of  all  they  deter- 
mined which  way  a  tree  could  be  made  to 
fall,  estimating  long  and  carefully  on  the 
weight  of  limbs,  the  slant  of  the  trunk,  the 
slope  of  ground,  all  the  elements  having  to 
do  with  the  center  of  gravity.  This  having 
been  determined,  the  men  next  chopped 
notches  of  the  right  depth  for  the  insertion 
of  short  boards  to  afford  footholds  high 
enough  to  enable  them  to  notch  the  tree 
above  the  swell  of  the  roots.  Standing  on 
these  springy  and  uncertain  boards,  they 
began  their  real  work,  swinging  their  axes 
alternately  with  untiring  patience  and  in- 
comparable accuracy.  Slowly,  very  slowly 
the  "nick"  grew,  a  mouth  gaping  ever  wider 
in  the  brown  tree.  When  it  had  gaj>ed  wide 
enough  the  men  hopped  down  from  their 
springboards,  laid  aside  their  axes,  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  saw.  And  when 
at  last,  the  wedges  inserted  in  the  saw-crack 
started  the  mighty  top,  the  men  calmly 
withdrew  the  long  ribbon  of  steel  and  sttKul 
one  side. 

After  the  dust  lw»  and  the  last 

reverberations  of  crash   had 
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ceased  to  re-echo  through  the  forest,  the 
fellers  stepped  forward  to  examine  their 
work.  They  took  all  things  into  consider- 
ation, such  as  old  wind-shakes,  new  decay, 
twist  of  grain  and  location  of  the  limbs. 
Then  they  measured  off  the  prostrate  trunk 
into  logs  of  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  eight- 
een, ftr  even  twenty  feet,  according  to  the 
best  expediency.  The  division  points  be- 
tween logs  they  notched  plainly,  and  shoul- 
dering their  axes  and  their  sledge  and  their 
long,  limber  saw,  pocketing  their  wedges 
and  their  bottle  of  coal-oil,  they  moved  on 
to  where  the  next  mighty  pine  had  through 
all  the  centuries  been  awaiting  their  coming. 

Now  arrived  upon  the  scene  the  ** swamp- 
ers" and  cross-cut  men,  swarming  over  the 
prostrate  tree  like  ants  over  a  piece  of  sugar. 
Some  of  them  cut  off  limbs;  others,  with 
axes  and  crowbars,  began  to  pry  away  great 
slabs  of  bark;  still  others,  with  much  pre- 
caution of  shovel,  wedge  and  ax  against 
jamming,  commenced  the  slow  and  labori- 
ous undertaking  of  sawing  apart  the  logs. 

But  most  interesting  and  complicated  of 
all  were  the  further  processes  of  handling 
the  great  logs  after  they  had  been  peeled 
and  sawed. 

The  ends  of  steel  cables  were  dragged  by 
a  horse  to  the  prostrate  tree,  where  they  were 
made  fast  by  means  of  chains  and  hooks. 
Then  the  puffing  and  snorting  donkey- 
engine  near  the  chute  tightened  the  cable. 
The  log  stirred,  moved,  plunged  its  great, 
blunt  nose  forward,  plowing  up  the  soil. 
Small  trees  and  bushes  it  overrode.  But 
sooner  or  later  it  collided  head  on,  with  a 
large  tree,  a  stumf),  or  a  boulder.  The 
cable  strained.  Men  shouted  or  waved 
their  arms  in  signal.  The  donkey-engine 
ceased  coughing.  Then  the  horse  pulled  the 
end  of  the  log  free.  Behind  it  was  left  a  deep 
trough,  a  half  cylinder  scooped  from  the  soil. 

At  the  chutes  the  logs  were  laid  end  to 
end,  like  a  train  of  cars.  A  more  powerful 
cable,  endless,  running  to  the  mill  and  back 
again,  here  took  up  the  burden.  At  a  cer- 
tain point  it  was  broken  by  two  great  hooks. 
One  of  these,  the  one  in  advance,  the  men 
imbedded  in  the  rear  log  of  the  train.  The 
other  was  dragged  behind.  Away  from  the 
chutes  ten  feet  the  returning  cable  snapped 
through  rude  pulleys.  The  train  of  logs 
moved  forward  slowly  and  steadily,  sliding 
on  the  greased  ways. 

On  the  knoll  the  donkey-engine  coughed 
and  snorted  as  it  heaved  the  mighty  timbers 


from  the  woods.  The  drag  of  the  logs  was 
sometimes  heavier  than  the  engine,  so  it 
had  to  be  anchored  by  other  cables  to  strong 
trees.  Between  these  opposing  forces — the 
inertia  of  the  rooted  and  the  fallen — it 
leaped  and  trembled.  At  its  throtde,  under- 
neath a  canopy  knocked  together  of  rough 
tK)ards,  the  engineer  stood,  ready  from  one 
instant  to  another  to  shut  off,  speed  up,  or 
slow  down  according  to  the  demands  of  an 
ever-changing  exigence.  His  was  a  nervous  ^ 
job,  and  he  earned  his  repose. 

At  the  rear  of  the  boiler  a  boy  of  eighteen 
toiled  with  an  ax,  chopping  into  appropriate 
lengths  the  dead  wood  brought  in  for  fuel. 
Next  year  it  would  be  possible  to  utilize  old 
tops  for  this  purpose,  but  now  they  were  too 
green.  Another  boy  in  charge  of  a  solemn 
mule  tramped  ceaselessly  back  and  forth 
between  the  engine  and  a  spring  dug  out 
down  the  hill  in  a  ra\ine.  Before  the  end 
of  that  summer  they  had  worn  a  trail  so  deep 
and  hard  and  smooth  that  many  seasons  of 
snow  failed  to  obliterate  it  even  from  the 
soft  earth.  On  either  side  the  mule  were 
slung  sacks  of  heavy  canvas.  At  tl)e  spring 
the  boy  filled  these  by  means  of  a  pail. 
Returned  to  the  engine,  he  replenished  the 
boiler,  draining  the  sack  from  the  bottom, 
cast  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  water-gauge  of 
the  donkey-engine,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  spring.  He  had  charge  of  three  engines 
— and  was  busy. 

And  back  along  the  line  of  thfe  chutes  were 
other  men  to  fill  out  this  c^ew  of  many 
activities — old  men  to  signal;  young  men 
to  stand  by  with  slush-brush,  ax,  or  bar 
when  things  did  not  go  well;  axmen  with 
teams  laying  accurately  new  chutes  into  new 
country  yet  untouched. 

Bob  found  plenty  to  keep  him  busy. 
Post,  the  woods  foreman,  was  ^  good  chute- 
man.  By  long  exj)eriencc  he  had  gained 
practical  knowledge  of  the  problems  and 
accidents  of  this  kind  of  work.  To  get  the 
logs  out  from  the  beds  in  which  they  lay, 
across  a  rugged  country,  and  into  the  mill 
was  an  engineering  proposition  of  some 
moment.  It  is  easy  to  get  into  difficulties 
from  which  hours  of  work  will  not  extricate. 

But  a  man  involved  closely  in  the  practical 
management  of  a  saw-log  may  conceivably 
jx)ssess  scant  leisure  to  correlate  the  scattered 
efforts  of  such  divergent  activities.  The 
cross-cutters  and  swampers  may  get  ahead 
of  the  fellers;  and  have  to  wait  in  idleness 
until  the  latter  have  knocked  down  a  tree. 
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Or  the  donkey  may  fall  silent  from  lack  of 
logs  to  haul;  or  the  chute-crews  may  smoke 
their  pipes  awaiting  the  donkey.  Or,  worst 
and  impardonable  disgrace  of  all,  the  mill 
may  run  out  of  logs!  When  that  happens, 
the  Old  Fellow  is  usually  pretty  promptly 
on  the  scene. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  somewhere  on 
the  works  ten  men  are  always  waiting — 
even  though  the  same  ten  men  are  not  thus 
idle  over  once  a  week — the  employer  is 
paying  for  ten  men  too  many.  Bob  found 
his  best  activity  lay  in  seeing  that  that  did 
not  happen.  He  rode  everywhere  reviewing 
the  work;  and  he  kept  it  shaken  together. 
Thus  he  found  himself  very  useful,  he  gained 
rapidly  a  working  knowledge  of  this  new 
kind  of  logging,  and,  incidentally,  he  found 
his  lines  fallen  on  very  pleasant  places  indeed. 

The  forest  never  lost  its  marvel  to  him, 
but  after  he  had  to  some  extent  become 
accustomed  to  the  immense  trees,  he  began 
to  notice  the  smaller  aflFairs  of  the  woodland. 
The  dogwoods  and  azaleas  were  beginning 
to  come  out;  the  waxy,  crimson  snow-plants 
were  up;  the  tiny  green  meadows  near  the 
heads  of  streams  were  enameled  with  flow- 
ers; hundreds  of  species  of  birds  sang  and 
flashed  and  scratched  and  crept  and  soared. 
The  smaller  animals  were  everywhere.  The 
sun  at  noon  disengaged  innumerable  and 
subtle  tepid  odors  of  pine  and  blossom. 

One  afternoon,  a  little  less  than  a  week 
subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  work,  Bob, 
riding  home  through  the  woods  by  a  detour 
around  a  hill,  came  upon  sheep.  They 
were  scattered  all  over  the  hill,  cropping 
busily  at  the  snow -brush,  moving  ever 
slowly  forward.  A  constant  murmur  arose, 
a  miUTnur  of  a  silent,  quick,  minute  activity. 
Occasionally  some  mother  among  them 
lifted  her  voice.  Bob  sat  his  horse,  looking 
silendy  on  the  shifting  grays.  In  ten  seconds 
his  sight  bliured;  he  experienced  a  slight 
giddiness  as  though  the  substantial  ground 
were  shifting  beneath  him  in  masses,  slowly 
as  in  a  dream.  It  gave  him  a  curious  feeling 
of  instability.  By  an  effort  he  focused  his 
eyes;  but  almost  immediately  he  caught 
himself  growing  fuzzy-minded  again,  exactly 
as  though  he  had  been  gazing  absently  for  a 
considerable  period  at  a  very  bright  light. 
He  shook  himself. 

"I  don't  wonder  sheep-herders  go  dotty," 
said  he  aloud. 

He  looked  about  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  became  aware  of  a  tow-headed  youth 


above  him  on  the  hill.  The  youth  leaned 
on  a  stafiF,  and  at  his  feet  crouched  two  long- 
haired dogs.  Bob  turned  his  horse  in  that 
direction. 

When  he  had  approached,  he  saw  the  boy 
to  be  about  seventeen  years  old.  His  hair 
was  very  light,  as  were  his  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes.  Only  a  decided  tinge  of  blue  in 
his  irises  saved  him  from  albinism.  His  lips 
were  thick  and  loose,  his  nose  flat,  his  ex- 
pression vacant.  In  contrast  the  two  dogs, 
now  seated  on  their  haunches,  their  heads 
one  side,  their  ears  cocked  up,  their  eyes 
bright,  looked  to  be  the  more  intelligent 
animals. 

"Good  evening,"  said  Bob. 

The  boy  merely  stared. 

"You  in  charge  of  the  sheep?"  inquired 
the  young  man  presendy. 

The  boy  grunted. 

"Where  are  you  camped?"  persisted  Bob. 

No  answer. 

"Whfre  you  boss?" 

A  faint  gleam  came  into  the  sheep-herder's 
eyes.  He  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  across 
through  the  woods. 

Bob  reined  his  horse  in  the  direction 
indicated.  As  he  passed  the  last  of  the 
flock  in  that  direction,  he  caught  sight  of 
another  herder  and  two  more  dogs.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  bearded  man  of  better 
appearance  than  the  boy;  but  he  too  leaned 
motionless  on  his  long  staff;  he  too  gazed 
unblinking  on  the  nibbling,  restless,  chang- 
ing, imbecile  sheep. 

As  Bob  looked,  this  man  uttered  a  shrill, 
long-drawn  whistle.  Like  arrows  from  bows 
the  two  dogs  darted  away,  their  ears  flat, 
their  bodies  held  low  to  the  ground.  The 
whistle  was  repeated  by  the  youth.  Imme- 
diately his  dogs  also  glided  forward.  The 
noise  of  quick,  sharp  barkings  was  heard. 
At  once  the  slow,  shifting  movement  of  the 
masses  of  gray  ceased.  The  sound  of  mur- 
murous, deep-toned  bells,  of  bleating,  of 
the  movement  of  a  multitude  arose.  The 
flock  drew  to  a  common  center;  it  flowed 
slowly  forward.  Here  and  there  the  dark 
bodies  of  the  dogs  darted,  eager  and  intelli- 
gently busy.  The  two  herders  followed 
after,  leaning  on  their  long  staffs.  Over 
the  hill  passed  the  flock.  Slowly  the  sounds 
of  them  merged  into  a  murmur.  It  died. 
Only  remained  the  fog  of  dust  drifting 
through  the  trees,  caught  up  by  every  pass- 
ing current  of  air,  light  and  impalpable  as 
powder. 
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Bob  continued  on  his  way,  but  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  Lejeune. 

"YouVe  the  man  I  was  looking  for," 
said  he,  "I  see  you  got  your  sheep  in  all 
right.    Have  any  trouble?" 

The  sheepman's  teeth  flashed. 

"Not  'taU,"  he  replied,  "I  snik  in  ver' 
easy  up  by  Beeg  Rock." 

At  the  mill.  Bob,  while  luxuriously 
splashing  the  ice-cold  water  on  his  face  and 
throat,  took  time  to  call  to  Wei  ton  in  the 
next  room. 

"Saw  your  sheepman,"  he  proffered. 
"He  got  in  all  right,  sheep  and  all." 

Welton  appeared  in  the  doorway,  mopping 
his  round,  red  face  with  a  towel. 

"Funny  we  havenH  heard  from  Plant, 
then,"  said  he.  "That  fat  man  must  be 
keeping  track  of  Lejeune's  whereabouts,  or 
he's  easier  than  I  thought  he  was. 

VIII 

THE  week  slipped  by.  Welton  seemed 
to  be  completely  immersed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  cutting  lumber.  In  due  time  Orde, 
Senior,  had  replied  by  wire  giving  assurance 
that  he  would  see  to  the  matter  of  the  cross- 
ing permits. 

"So  that's  setded,"  quoth  Welton.  "You 
bet  you  Jack  Orde  will  make  the  red  tape 
fly.  It'll  take  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  supp)Ose 
— time  for  the  mail  to  get  there  and  back. 
Meantime  we'll  get  a  cut  ahead." 

But  at  the  end  of  ten  days  came  a  letter 
from  the  congressman. 

"Don't  know  just  what  is  the  hitch," 
wrote.  Jack  Orde.  "It  ought  to  be  the  sim- 
plest matter  in  the  world,  but  they  seem 
inclined  to  fall  back  here  on  their  techni- 
calities, which  is  all  rot,  of  course.  The  man 
wants  to  be  annoying  for  some  reason,  but 
I'll  take  the  matter  higher  at  once — have  an 
appointment  with  the  Chief  this  afternoon." 


The  next  letter  came  by  the  following 
mail: 

"This  seems  to  be  a  bad  mess.  I  can't 
understand  it  nor  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
On  the  face  of  the  showing  here  we've  just 
bulled  ahead  without  any  regard  whatever 
for  law  or  regulations.  Of  course  I  showed 
your  letter  stating  your  agreement  and  talks 
with  Plant,  but  the  department  has  his 
specific  denial  that  you  ever  approached 


him.  They  stand  pat  on  that,  and  whfle 
they're  very  polite,  they  insist  on  a  detailed 
investigation.  I'm  going  to  see  the  Secre- 
tary this  morning." 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  letter  there 
came  a  wire: 

Plant  submits  reports  of  allq^  sheep  txespUB 
committed  this  spring  by  your  ordexs.  Wire 
denial. 

"My  Lord!"  said  Welton,  as  he  took  this. 
"That's  why  we  never  heard  from  that! 
Bobby,  that  was  a  fool  move  certainly,  but 
I  couldn't  turn  Lejeune  down  after  I'd 
agreed  to  graze  him." 

"How  about  these  lumber  contracts?" 
suggested  Bob. 

"We've  got  to  straighten  this  matter  out," 
said  Welton  soberly. 

He  returned  a  long  telegram  to  Congress- 
man Orde  in  Washington,  and  himself 
interviewed  Plant.  He  made  no  headway 
whatever  with  the  fat  man,  who  refused  to 
emerge  beyond  the  hard  technicalities  of  the 
situation.  Welton  made  a  journey  to  White 
Oaks  where  he  interviewed  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Forest  Reserves.  The  latter 
proved  to  be  a  well-meaning,  kindly  gentle- 
man named  Smith,  who  listened  sympatheti- 
cally, agreed  absolutely  with  the  equities 
of  the  situation,  promised  to  attend  to  the 
matter,  and  expressed  himself  as  delighted 
always  to  have  these  things  brought  to  his 
personal  attention.  On  reaching  the  street, 
however,  Welton  made  a  bee-line  for  the  bank 
througl^  which  he  did  most  of  his  business. 

"Mr.  Lee,"  he  asked  the  president,  "I 
want  you  to  be  frank  with  me.  I  am  having 
certain  dealings  with  the  Forest  Reserve, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  much  I  can  depend 
on  this  man  Smith." 

Lee  crossed  his  white  hands  on  his  round 
stomach  and  looked  at  Welton  over  his  eye- 
glasses. 

"In  what  way?"  he  asked. 

"I've  had  a  little  trouble  with  one  of  his 
subordinates.  I've  just  been  around  to 
state  my  case  to  Smith,  and  he  agrees  with 
my  side  of  the  affair,  and  promises  to  call 
down  his  man.  Can  I  rely  on  him?  Does 
he  mean  what  he  savs?" 

"He  means  what  he  says,"  replied  the 
bank  president  slowly,  "and  you  can  rely 
on  him — until  his  subordinate  gets  a  chance 
to  talk  to  him." 

"H'm,"  ruminated  Welton,  "chinless, 
eh?    I  wondered  why  he  wore  whiskers." 
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As  he  walked  up  the  street  toward  the 
hotel,  where  he  would  spend  the  night  before 
undertaking  the  long  drive  back,  somebody 
hailed  him.  He  looked  around  to  see  a 
pair  of  beautiful  driving  horses,  shying 
playfully  against  each  other,  coming  to  a 
stop  at  the  curb.  Their  harness  was  the 
lightest  that  could  be  devised — no  blinders, 
no  breeching,  slender,  well-oiled  straps;  the 
rig  they  drew  shone  and  twinkled  with 
bright  varnish,  and  seemed  as  delicate  and 
light  as  thistledown.  On  the  narrow  seat 
sat  a  young  man  of  thirty,  covered  with  an 
old-fashioned  linen  duster,  wearing  the  wide, 
gray  felt  hat  of  the  country.  He  was  a  keen- 
faced,  brown  young  man  with  snapping 
black  eyes. 

"Hullo,  Welton,"  said  he,  as  he  brought 
the  team  to  a  stand,  "when  did  you  get  out 
of  the  hiUs?" 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Harding,"  Welton 
returned  his  greeting.  "Just  down  for  the 
day." 

"How  are  things  going  up  your  way?" 

"First  rate,"  replied  Welton.  "We're 
going  ahead  three  bells  and  a  jingle.  Started 
to  saw  last  week." 

"That's  good,"  said  Harding.  "I  haven't 
heard  of  one  of  your  teams  on  the  road,  and . 
I  began  to  wonder.  We've  got  to  begin 
deliveries  on  our  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro 
contracts  by  the.  first  of  August,  and  we're 
depending  on  you." 

"We'll  be  there,"  replied  Welton  with  a 
laugh. 

The  young  man  laughed  back. 

"You'd  better  be,  if  you  don't  want  us 
to  come  up  and  take  your  scalp,"  said  he, 
gathering  his  reins. 

"Guess  I'll  lay  in  some  hair  tonic  so's  to 
have  a  good  one  ready  for  you,"  returned 
Welton,  as  Harding  nodded  his  farewell. 


IX 


MATTERS  stood  thus  dependent  on 
the  eflforts  of  Jack  Orde  at  Wash- 
ington, when  one  evening  Baker  rode  in  to 
camp  anddismoimted  before  the  low  veranda 
of  the  sleeping  quarters.  Welton  and  Bob 
sat,  chair-tilted,  awaiting  the  supper-gong. 

"Thrice  hail,  noble  chiefs!"  cried  Baker, 
cautiously  stretching  out  first  one  sturdy  leg, 
then  the  other.  "Against  which  post  can  I 
lean  my  trusty  charger?" 

Baker  was  garbed  to  suit  the  role.  His 
boots  were  very  thick  and  very  tall,  and 


most  bristly  with  hobnails;  they  laced  with 
belt  laces  through  forty-four  caliber  eyelets, 
and  were  strapped  about  the  top  with  a 
broad  piece  of  leather  and  two  glittering 
buckles.  Furthermore,  his  trousers  were 
of  khaki,  his  shirt  of  navy-blue,  his  belt 
three  inches  broad,  his  neckerchief  of  red, 
and  his  hat  both  wide  and  high. 

In  response  to  enthusiastic  greetings,  he 
struck  a  pose. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  he  inquired. 
"Isn't  this  the  candy  make-up  for  the  simple 
life? — surveyor,  hardy  prospector,  moun- 
tain-climber, sturdy  pedestrian?  Ain't  I 
the  real  young  cover-design  for  the  Out-of- 
Door  number?" 

He  accepted  their  congratulations  with 
a  lofty  wave. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  he,  "but  somebody 
take  away  this  horse  before  I  bite  him.  I'm 
sore  on  that  horse.    Joke — snicker!" 

Bob  delivered  over  the  animal  to  the 
stableman  who  was  approaching. 

"Come  up  to  see  the  tall  buildings?"  he 
quoted  Baker  himself. 

"Not  so,"  denied  that  young  man.  "My 
errand  is  philanthropic.  I'm  robin-red- 
breast.   Leaves  for  yours." 

"Pass  that  again,"  urged  Bob.  "I  didn't 
get  it." 

"I  hear  you  people  have  locked  horns 
with  Henry  Plant,"  said  Baker. 

"Well,  Plant's  a  little  on  the  peck," 
amended  Welton. 

"Leaves  for  yours,"  repeated  the  self- 
constituted  robin-redbreast.  "Babes  in  the 
Woods !" 

Beyond  this  he  would  vouchsafe  nothing 
until  after  supper  when,  cigars  lighted,  the 
three  of  them  sprawled  before  the  fireplace 
in  quarters. 

"Now,"  he  began,  "you  fellows  are  up 
against  it  good  and  plenty.  You  can't 
wish  your  lumber  out,  and  that's  the  only 
feasible  method  unless  you  get  a  permit. 
Why  in  blazes  did  you  make  this  break, 
anyway?" 

"What  break?"  asked  Welton. 

Baker  looked  at  him  and  smiled  slowly. 

"You  don't  think  I  know  where  there's 
a  telephone  line  without  knowing  what  little 
birdies  light  on  the  wires,  do  you?" 

"Does  that  damn  operator  leak?"  in- 
quired Welton  placidly,  but  with  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  eyes. 

"Not  on  your  sac  '"tence.    If  he 

did,  he'd  be  out  a  ty  in  two 
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jumps.    But    I'm   different.       That's    my 
business.** 

"Mighty  poor  business/'  put  in  Bob 
quietly. 

Baker  turned  full  toward  him. 

"Think  so?  You'll  never  get  any  cigars 
in  the  guessing-contest  unless  you  can  scare 
up  better  ones  than  that.  Let's  get  back  to 
cases.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  this 
break,  anyway?" 

"Why/'  explained  Welton,  "it  was  simply 
a  case  of  build  a  road  and  a  flume  down  a 
worthless  mountain  side.  Back  with  us  a 
man  builds  his  road  where  he  needs  it,  and 
pays  for  the  unavoidable  damage.  My  head 
was  fuir  of  all  sorts  of  details.  I  went  and 
asked  Plant  about  it  and  he  said  all  right, 
go  ahead.  I  supposed  that  settled  it,  and 
that  he  must  certainly  have  authority  on 
his  own  job." 

Baker  nodded  several  times. 

"Sure.  I  see  the  point.  Just  the  same, 
he  has  you." 

"For  the  time  being,"  amended  Welton. 
"Bob's  father,  here,  is  congressman  from 
our  district  in  Michigan,  and  he'll  fix  the 
matter." 

Baker  turned  his  face  to  the  ceiling,  blew 
a  cloud  of  smoke  toward  it,  and  whistled. 
Then  he  looked  down  at  Welton. 

"I  supf)ose  you  know  the  real  difficulty?" 
he  asked. 

"One  thousand  dollars,"  replied  Welton 
promptly,  " — to  hire  extra  fire-fighters  to 
protect  my  timber,"  he  added  ironically. 

"Well?" 

"Well !"  the  luml)erman  slapped  his  knee. 
"I  won't  be  held  up  in  any  such  barefaced 
fashion !" 

"And  your  congressman  will  pull  you  out. 
Now  let  me  drop  a  few  pearls  of  wisdom  in 
the  form  of  conundrums.  Whv  does  a  fat 
man  who  can't  ride  a  horse  hold  a  job  as 
Forest  Supervisor  in  a  mountain  country?" 

"He's  got  a  pull  somewhere,"  replied 
Welton. 

"Bright  boy !  Go  to  the  head.  Why  does 
a  fat  man  who  is  hated  by  every  mountain 
man,  who  grafts  barefacedly,  whose  men  are 
either  loafers  or  discouraged, //(?/(/  his  job?" 

"Same  answer." 

Baker  leaned  forward,  and  his  mocking 
face  Ijeca me  grave. 

"That  pull  comes  from  the  fact  that  old 
Gay  is  his  first  cousin,  and  that  he  seems  to 
have  some  special  drag  with  him." 

Baker  leaned  back. 


"About  how  much  chance  do  you  think 
Mr.  Orde  has  of  getting  a  hearing?  Es- 
pecially as  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  stand 
pat  on  the  record.  You'd  better  buy  your 
extra  fire-fighters." 

"That  would  be  plain  bribery,"  put  in 
Bob  from  the  bed. 

"Fie,  del  Naughty!"  chided  Baker. 
"Bribery!  to  protect  one's  timber  against 
the  ravages  of  the  devouring  element!  Now 
look  here,"  he  resumed  his  sober  tone  and 
more  considered  speech.  "What  else  can 
you  do?" 

"Fight  it,"  said  Bob. 

"Fight  what?  Prefer  charges  against 
Plant?  That's  been  done  a  dozen  times. 
Such  things  never  get  beyond  the  clerks." 

"Make  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts 
public,"  said  Bob.  "Publish  them.  Arouse 
public  sentiment." 

Baker  looked  cynical. 

"Such  attacks  are  ascribed  to  sore-heads," 
said  he,  *'and  public  sentiment  isnH  inter- 
ested. The  average  citizen  wonders  what 
all  the  fuss  is  about  and  why  you  don't  get 
along  with  the  officials  anyway,  as  long  as 
they  are  fairly  reasonable."  He  turned  to 
Welton,  "How  much  more  of  a  delay  can 
you  stand  without  closing  down  ?" 

"A  month." 

"How  soon  must  your  deliveries  begin?" 

"July  first." 

"If  you  default  this  contract  you  can't 
meet  your  notes." 

**What  notes?" 

** Don't  do  the  baby  blue  eyes.  You  can't 
start  a  show  like  this  without  borrowing. 
Furthermore,  if  you  default  this  contract, 
you'll  never  get  another,  even  if  you  do 
weather  the  storm." 

"That's  true,"  said  Welton. 

"Furthermore,"  insisted  Baker,  "Mar- 
shall and  Harding  will  be  considerably  em- 
barrassed to  fill  their  contracts  down  below; 
and  the  building  o{)erations  will  go  bump 
for  lack  of  material,  if  they  fail  to  make 
good.  You  can't  stand  or  fall  alone  in  this 
kind  of  a  game." 

Welton  said  nothing,  but  puffed  strongly 
on  his  cigar. 

"You're  still  doing  the  Sister  Anne  toward 
Washington,"  said  Baker  })leasantly.  "This 
came  over  the  phone.  I  wired  Mr.  Orde  in 
your  name  asking  what  pr()S|>ects  there  were 
for  a  sjx^edy  settlement.  There's  what  he 
says."  He  rtipi)ed  a  piece  of  scratch-paper 
over  to  Welton. 
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"Deadlock,"  read  the  latter  slowly.  "No 
immediate  prospect.  Will  hasten  matters 
through  regular  channels.    Signed  Orde." 

"Mr.  Orde  is  familiar  with  the  whole 
situation?"  asked  Baker. 

"He  is." 

"Well,  there's  what  he  thinks  about  it 
even  then.  You'd  better  see  to  that  fire 
protection.    It's  going  to  be  a  dry  year." 

"What's  all  your  interest  in  this,  anyway  ?" 
asked  Bob. 

Baker  did  not  answer,  but  looked  in- 
quiringly toward  Welton. 

"He  has  several  interests,"  said  Welton. 
"He  wants  our  irrigation  water  out  of  Gran- 
ite Creek,  and  he  wants  to  handle  our 
lumber." 

"Correct,"  said  Baker,  who  had  listened 
attentively.  "Now  I'm  no  tight  wad,  and 
I'll  give  you  another,  gratis.  It's  strictly 
under  your  hats,  though.  I'm  trying  to 
float  bonds  so  I  can  build  some  more  ditches; 
and  if  your  business  closes  down  I  couldn't 
float  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap.    Get  it?" 

Silence  fell  on  the  three,  while  the  fire 
leaped  and  fell  and  crackled.  Welton 's 
face  showed  still  a  trace  of  stubbornness. 
Suddenly  Baker  leaned  forward,  all  his 
customary  fresh  spirits  shining  in  his  face. 

"Don't  like  to  take  his  na'ty  medicine," 
said  he.  "Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you.  I  know 
Plant  mighty  well.  He  eats  out  of  my  hand. 
He  just  loves  me  as  a  father.  If  I  should  go 
to  him  and  say,  Tlant,  my  agile  sylph,  these 
people  are  my  friends.  Give  them  their  nice 
little  permit  and  let  them  run  away  and 
play,'  why,  he'd  do  it  in  a  minute !"  Baker 
rolled  his  eyes  drolly  at  Welton,  "Can  this 
be  the  shadow  of  doubt!  You  disbelieve 
my  power?"  He  leaned  forward  and  tapped 
Welton's  knee.  His  voice  became  grave. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do^  /'//  bet  you  a 
thousand  dollars  I  can  gel  your  permit  for 
you.^* 

The  two  men  looked  steadily  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

At  last  Welton  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

"I'll  go  you,"  said  he. 

Baker  laughed  gleefully. 

"It's  a  cinch,"  said  he.  "Now,  honest, 
don't  you  think  so?  Do  you  give  up?  Will 
you  giVe  me  a  check  now?" 

"I'll  give  you  a  check,  and  you  can  hunt 
up  a  good  stakeholder,"  said  Welton. 

"Make  the  check  out,"  said  Baker.  "I'll 
let  Plant  hold  the  stakes  and  decide  the  bet." 

He  rose. 


"Bring  out  the  fiery,  untamed  steed!" 
he  cried.    "I  must  away !" 

"Not  to-night?"  cried  Bob  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Plant's  in  his  upper  camp,"  said  Baker, 
"and  it's  only  five  miles  by  trail.  There's 
still  a  moon." 

"But  why  this  haste?" 

"Well,"  said  Baker,  spreading  his  sturdy 
legs  apart  and  surveying  first  one  and  then 
the  other.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  our  old 
friend  Plant  is  getting  hostile  about  these 
prods  from  Washington,  and  he  intimated 
he'd  better  hear  from  me  before  midnight 
to-day." 

"You've  already  seen  him!"  cried  Bob. 

But  Baker  merely  grinned. 

As  he  stood  by  his  horse  preparing  to 
mount,  he  remarked  casually. 

"Just  picked  up  a  new  man  for  my  land 
business — name  Oldham." 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Welton. 

"He  isn't  the  Lucky  Lands  Oldham,  is 
he?"  asked  Bob. 

"Same  chicken,"  replied  Baker,  then  as 
Bob  laughed,  "Think  he's  phoney?  Maybe 
he'll  take  watching — and  maybe  he  won't. 
I'm  a  good  little  watcher.  But  I  do  know 
he's  got.  'em  all  running  up  the  street  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands  when  it  comes  to 
getting  results." 


BAKER  must  have  won  his  bet,  for  Wel- 
ton never  again  saw  his  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars  until  it  was  returned  to 
him  canceled — and  with  Plant's  endorse- 
ment. Nor  did  Baker  himself  return.  He 
sent  instead  a  note  advising  someone  to  go 
over  to  Plant's  headquarters.  Accordingly 
Bob  saddled  his  horse,  and  followed  the 
messenger  back  to  the  Supervisor's  summer 
quarters. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  pleasant  riding 
through  the  great  forest,  the  trail  dropped 
into  a  wagon-road  which  soon  led  them  to 
a  fine,  open  meadow. 

"Where  does  the  road  go  to  in  the  other 
direction?"  Bob  asked  his  guide. 

"She  j*ines  onto  your  road  up  the  moun- 
tain just  by  the  top  of  the  rise,"  replied  the 
ranger. 

"How  did  you  get  up  here  before  we  built 
that  road?"  inquired  Bob. 

"Rode,"  answered  the  man  briefly. 

"Pretty    ton*  Plant,"    Bob 

ventured. 
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The  man  made  no  reply,  but  spat  care- 
fully into  the  tarweed.  Bob  chuckled  to 
himself  as  the  obvious  humor  of  the  situation 
came  to  him.  Plant  was  evidently  finding 
the  disputed  right  of  way  a  great  convenience. 

The  meadow  stretched  broad  and  fair 
to  a  distant  fringe  of  aspens.  On  either  side 
lay  the  open  forest  of  spruce  and  [unes, 
spacious,  without  undergrowth.  Among  the 
trees  gleamed  several  new  buildings  and  one 
or  two  old  and  weather-beaten  structures. 
The  sounds  of  busy  saws  and  hammers 
rang  down  the  forest  aisles. 

Bob  found  the  Sui>er\'isor  sprawled  com- 
fortably in  a  rude,  homemade  chair, 
watching  the  activities  about  him.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  there  also  Oldham,  the 
real  estate  promoter  from  Los  Angeles. 
Two  men  were  nailing  shakes  on  a  new 
shed.  Two  more  were  busily  engaged  in 
hewing  and  sawing  from  a  cross-section 
of  a  huge  sugar-pine,  a  set  of  three  steps. 
Plant  seemed  to  be  hugely  interested  in  this, 
as  were  still  two  other  men  squatting  on 
their  heels  close  by.  All  wore  the  badges 
of  the  Forest  Reserves.  Near  at  hand  stood 
two  more  men  holding  their  horses  by  the 
bridle.  As  Bob  ceased  his  interchange  with 
Oldham,  he  overheard  one  of  these  inquire: 

"All  right.  Now,  what  do  you  want  us 
to  do?" 

**Get  your  names  on  the  pay-roll  and 
don't  bother  me,**  replied  Plant. 

Plant  caught  sight  of  Bob,  and,  to  that 
young  man's  surprise,  waved  him  a  jovial 
hand. 

"'Bout  time  vou  called  on  the  old  man  I" 
he  roared.  "Tie  your  horse  to  the  ground 
and  come  look  at  these  steps.  I  bet  there 
ain't  another  pair  like  'em  in  the  mountains  I" 

Somewhat  amused  at  this  cordialitv,  Bob 
dismounted. 

Plant  mentioned  names  by  way  of 
introduction. 

"Baker  told  me  that  vou  were  with  him, 
but  not  that  you  were  on  the  mountain," 
said  Bob.    "Better  come  over  and  see  us." 

"I'll  tr\',  but  I'm  rushed  to  get  back," 
replied  Oldham  formally. 

"How's  the  work  coming  on?"  asked 
Plant.  "When  you  going  to  start  fluming 
*em  down?" 

"As  soon  as  wo  can  get  our  permit," 
replied  Bob. 

Plant  chuckled. 

"Well,  you  did  get  in  a  hole  there,  didn't 
you?    I  guess  you  better  go  ahead.    It'll 


take  all  summer  to  get  the  permit,  and  you 
don't  want  to  lose  a  season,  do  you  ?" 

Astonished  at  the  effrontery  of  the  man, 
Bob  could  with  difficulty  contrcd  his  ex- 
pression. 

"W'e  expect  to  start  to-morrow  or  next 
day,"  he  replied.  "Just  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  our  teams  organized.  Just  scribble  me 
a  temporary  permit,  will  you?"  He  offered 
a  fountain-pen  and  a  blank  leaf  of  his 
notebook. 

Plant  hesitated,  but  finally  wrote  a  few 
words. 

"You  won't  need  it,"  he  assured  Bob. 
"I'll  pass  the  word.    But  there  you  are." 

''Thanks,"  said  Bob,  folding  away  the 
pai>er.  "You  seem  to  be  comfortably  fixed 
here." 

Plant  heaved  his  mighty  body  to  its  legs. 
His  fat  face  beamed  with  pride. 

"My  boy,"  he  confided  to  Bob,  laying  a 
pudgy  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
**This  is  the  be.st  camp  in  the  mountains — 
without  any  exception." 

He  insisted  on  showing  Bob  around.  Of 
course  the  young  fellow,  unaccustomed  as 
yet  to  the  difficulties  of  mountain  trans- 
portation, could  not  quite  appreciate  to  the 
full  extent  the  value  in  forethought  and 
labor  of  such  things  as  glass  windows, 
hanging  lam[)s,  enameled  table  service,  open 
fireplaces,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
conveniences — either  improvised  or  trans- 
j)orted  muleback — that  Plant  displayed. 
Nevertheless,  he  found  the  place  most 
comfortable  and  attractive. 

They  caught  a  glimpse  of  skirts  disap- 
pearing, but  in  spite  of  Plant's  roar  of 
*'MinnicI"  the  woman  failed  to  appear. 

"My  niece,"  he  explained. 

In  sj)ite  of  himself  Bob  found  that  he  was 
beginning  to  like  the  fat  man.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Sui)crvisor  was  a  great 
rascal;  neither  could  there  be  any  doubt 
but  that  his  j)ersonality  was  most  attractive. 
He  had  a  bull-like  way  of  roaring  out  his 
jokes,  his  orders,  or  his  expo.stulations;  a 
smashing,  dry  humor;  and  above  all  an 
invariably  confident  and  optimistic  belief 
that  everything  was  going  well  and  according 
to  evcrvone's  (ksires.  His  manner  foo  was 
hearty,  his  hand-clasp  warm.  He  fairly 
radiated  good-fellowship  and  good  humor 
as  he  rolled  about.  Bob's  animo.sity  thawed 
in  spite  of  his  half-amused  realization  of 
what  he  ought  to  feel. 
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When  the  tour  of  inspection  had  brought 
them  again  to  the  grove  where  the  men  were 
at  work,  they  found  two  new  arrivals. 

These  were  evidently  brothers,  as  their 
square-cut  features  proclaimed.  They  squat- 
ted side  by  side  on  their  heels.  Two  good 
horses  with  the  heavy  saddles  and  coiled 
ropes  of  the  stockmen  looked  patiently  over 
their  shoulders.  A  mule  carrying  a  light 
pack  wandered  at  will  in  the  background. 
The  men  wore  straight-brimmed,  wide  felt 
hats,  short  jumpers  and  overalls  of  blue 
denim,  and  cowboy  boots  armed  with  the 
long,  blunt  spurs  of  the  craft.  Their  faces 
were  stubby  with  a  week's  growth,  but  their 
blue  eyes  were  wide  apart  and  clear. 

"Hullo,  Pollock,"  greeted  Plant,  as  he 
dropped  blowing  into  his  chair. 

The  men  nodded  briefly,  never  taking 
their  steady  gaze  from  Plant's  face.  After 
a  due  and  deliberate  pause  the  elder  spoke. 

"They's  a  thousand  head  of  Wright's 
cattle  been  drove  in  on  our  ranges  this  year," 
said  he. 

"I  issued  Wright  permits  for  that  number, 
George,"  replied  Plant  blandly. 

"But  that's  plumb  crowdin'  of  our  cattle 
off'n  the  range,"  protested  the  mountaineer. 

"No,  it  ain't,"  denied  Plant.  "That 
range  will  keep  a  thousand  cattle  more. 
I've  had  complete  reports  on  it.  I  know 
what  I'm  doing." 

"It'll  keep  them  all  right,"  spoke  up  the 
younger,  "which  is  saying  they  won't  die. 
But  they'll  come  out  in  the  fall  awful  pore." 

"I'm  using  my  judgment  as  to  that," 
said  Plant. 

"Yore  judgment  is  pore,"  said  the  younger 
Pollock  bluntly.  "You  got  to  be  a  cattleman 
to  know  about  them  things." 

"Well,  I  know  Simeon  Wright  don't  put 
in  cattle  where  he's  going  to  lose  on  them," 
replied  Plant.  "If  he's  willing  to  risk  it, 
rU  back  his  judgment." 

"Wright's  a  crowder,"  the  older  Pollock 
took  up  the  argument  quietly.  "He  owns 
fifty  thousand  head.  Me  and  Jim,  here, 
we  have  five  hunderd.  He  just  aims  to 
summer  his  cattle  anyhow.  When  they 
come  out  in  the  fall,  he  will  fat  them  up  on 
alfalfa  hay.  Where  is  Jim  and  me  and  the 
Mortons  and  the  Carrolls  and  all  the  rest 
oi  the  mountain  folks  going  to  get  alfalfa 
hay?  If  our  cattle  come  out  pore  in  the  fall, 
they  ain't  no  good  to  us.  The  range  is  over- 
stocked with  a  thousand  more  cattle  on  it. 
We're  i>ore  men  and  Wright  is  rich.    He*3 


got  lots  of  land  of  his  own  without  crowdin* 
in  on  us." 

"This  is  the  public  domain,  for  all  the 
public — "  began  Plant  pompously,  but  Jim 
Pollock  the  younger,  cut  in. 

"We've  run  this  range  afore  you  had  any 
Forest  Reserves,  afore  you  came  into  this 
country,  Henry  Plant,  and  our  fathers  and 
our  grandfathers !  We've  built  up  our  busi- 
ness here,  and  we've  built  our  ranches  and 
we've  made  our  reg'lations  and  lived  up  to 
'em  1  We  ain't  going  to  be  nm  off  our  range 
without  knowin'  why!" 

"Just  because  you've  always  hogged  the 
public  land  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
always  continue  to  do  so,"  said  Plant 
cheerfully. 

"Who's  the  public?  Simeon  Wright?  or 
the  folks  up  and  down  the  mountains  who 
lives  in  the  country?" 

"You've  got  the  same  show  as  Wright  or 
anybody  else." 

"No,  we  ain't,"  interposed  George  Pol- 
lock.   "For  we're  playin'  a  different  game." 

"Well,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do,  any- 
way?" demanded  Plant.  "The  man  has 
his  permit.  You  can't  expect  me  to  tell  him 
to  get  to  hell  out  of  there  when  he  has  a  duly 
authorized  permit,  do  you?" 

The  Pollocks  looked  at  each  other. 

"No,"  hesitated  Jim,  at  last.  "But  we're 
overstocked.  Don't  issue  no  such  blanket 
permits  next  year.  The  range  won't  carry 
no  more  cattle  than  it  always  has." 

"Well,  I'll  have  it  investigated,"  promised 
Plant.  "I'll  send  out  a  grazing  man  to  look 
into  the  matter." 

He  nodded  a  dismissal,  and  the  two  men, 
rising  slowly  to  their  feet,  prepared  to 
mount.  They  looked  perplexed  and  dis- 
satisfied, but  at  a  loss.  Plant  watched  them 
sardonically.  Finally  they  swung  into  the 
saddle  with  the  cowman's  easy  grace. 

"Well,  good  day,"  said  Jim  Pollock,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

"Good  day,"  returned  Plant  amusedly. 

They  rode  away  down  the  forest  aisles. 
The  pack-mule  fell  in  behind  them,  ringing 
his  tiny  sweet-toned  bell,  his  long  ears 
swinging  at  every  step. 

Plant  watched  them  out  of  sight. 

"Most  unreasonable  people  in  the  world," 
he  remarked  to  Bob  and  Oldham.  "They 
never  can  be  made  to  see  sense.  Between 
them    and    these   confounds*  "^^n — 

I'd   like  to   get   rid   of   th  "i, 

and  deal  only  with  busin  s 
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too  much  palaver  to  run  this  outfit.  If 
they  gave  me  fifty  rangers,  I  couldn*t 
more'n  make  a  start."  He  was  plainly  out 
of  humor. 

"How  many  rangers  do  you  get?"  asked 
Bob. 

"Twelve,"  snapped  Plant. 

Bob  saw  eight  of  the  twelve  in  sight, 
either  idle  or  working  on  such  matters  as 
the  steps  hewed  from  the  section  of  pine  log. 
He  said  nothing,  but  smiled  to  himself. 

Shortly  after  he  took  his  leave.  Plant, 
his  good  humor  entirely  recovered,  bellowed 
after  him  a  dozen  jokes  and  invitations. 

Down  the  road  a  quarter  mile,  just  before 
the  trail  turned  off  to  the  mill,  Bob  and  his 
guide,  who  was  riding  down  the  mountain, 
passed  a  man  on  horseback.  He  rode  a 
carved-leather  saddle,  without  tapaderos* 
A  rawhide  riata  hung  in  its  loop  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  horn.  He  wore  a 
very  stiff -brimmed  hat  encircled  by  a  leather 
strap  and  buckle,  a  cotton  shirt,  and  belted 
trousers  tucked  into  high-heeled  boots  em- 
broidered with  varied  patterns.  He  was  a 
square  built,  but  very  wiry  man,  with  a 
bold,  aggressive,  half-hostile  glance,  and 
rode  very  straight  and  easy  after  the  manner 
of  the  plains  cowboy.  A  pair  of  straight- 
shanked  spurs  jingled  at  his  heels,  and  he 
wore  a  revolver. 

"Shelby,"  explained  the  guide  after  this 
man  had  passed,  "Simeon  Wright's  fore- 
man with  these  cattle  you've  been  hearing 
about.  He  ain't  never  far  off  when  there's 
something  doing.  Guess  he's  come  to  see 
about  *how's  his  fences.'  " 


XI 


BOB  rode  jubilantly  in  to  camj).  The 
expedition  had  taken  him  all  the 
afternoon,  and  it  was  dropping  dusk  when 
he  had  reached  the  mill. 

"We  can  get  busy!"  he  cried,  waving 
the  permit  at  Welton.     "Here  it  is!" 

Welton  smiled.  "I  knew  that,  my  boy," 
he  replied,  "and  we're  already  busy  to  the 
extent  of  being  ready  to  turn  her  loose 
to-morrow  morning.  I've  sent  down  a  yard 
crew  to  the  lower  end  of  the  flume;  and 
I've  started  Max  to  rustling  out  the  teams, 
l)y  phone." 

Next  day  the  water  was  turned  into  iho 
flume.  Fifty  men  sto<xi  by.  Rapidly  the 
skilled  workmen  applied  the  clam|)s  and 

*  Stirrup-hoods. 


binders  that  made  of  the  boards  a  compact 
bundle  to  be  given  to  the  rushing  current. 
Then  they  thrust  it  forward  to  the  drag 
of  the  water.  It  gathered  headway,  rubbing 
gently  against  the  flume,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other.  Its  weight  began 
to  tell;  it  gathered  momentum;  it  pushed 
ahead  of  its  blunt  nose  a  foaming  white 
wave;  it  shot  out  of  sight  grandly,  careening 
from  side  to  side.    The  men  cheered. 

"WeU,  we're  off!"  said  Bob  cheerfully. 

"Yes,  we're  off,  thank  God,"  replied 
Welton. 

From  that  moment  the  affairs  of  the  new 
enterprise  went  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
Of  course  there  were  many  rough  edges  to 
be  smoothed  off,  but  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed the  community  shaped  itself.  It 
was  indeed  a  community  of  many  and 
diverse  activities,  much  more  complicated, 
Bob  soon  discovered,  than  any  of  the  old 
Michigan  logging  camps.  A  great  many 
of  the  men  brought  their  families.  These 
occupied  separate  shanties,  of  course. 
The  presence  of  the  women  and  children 
took  away  much  of  that  feeling  of  im- 
permanence  associated  with  most  pioneer 
activities.  As  without  exception  these 
women  kept  house,  the  company  "van" 
speedily  expanded  to  a  company  store. 
Where  the  wanigan  kept  merely  rough 
clothing,  tobacco  and  patent  medicines; 
the  store  soon  answered  demand  for  all 
sorts  of  household  luxuries  and  necessities. 
Provisions,  of  course,  were  always  in 
request.  These,  one  of  the  com]3any's 
bookkeepers  doled  out. 

''Mr.  Poole,"  the  purchaser  would  often 
say  to  this  man,  ''next  time  a  wagon  comes 
up  from  Sycamore  Flats  would  you  just  as 
soon  have  them  bring  me  up  a  few  things? 
I  want  a  washboard,  and  some  shoes  for 
Jimmy,  and  a  double  boiler;  and  there  ought 
to  l>e  an  express  j)ackage  for  me  from  my 
sister." 

"Sure  I  I'll  see  to  it,"  said  Poole. 

This  meant  a  great  deal  of  trouble  first  . 
and  last,  what  with  the  charges  and  all. 
Finally  Welton  tired  of  it. 

"We've  got  to  keep  a  store,"  he  told 
Boh  finally. 

With  characteristic  (ics|)atch  he  ])Ut  the 
carpenters  to  work,  and  sent  for  lists  of 
all  that  had  been  ordered  from  Svcamore 
Mats.  A  study  of  these,  followed  by  a 
trip  to  White  Oaks,  resulted  in  the  equi|>- 
ment  of  a  store  under  charge  of  a  man 
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experienced  in  that  sort  of  thing.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  needs  of  such  a  community 
made  themselves  more  evident,  the  store 
grew  in  importance.  Its  shelves  accu- 
mulated dress  goods,  dry  goods,  clothing, 
hardware;  its  rafters  dangled  with  tinware 
and  kettles,  with  rope,  harness,  webbing; 
its  bins  overflowed  with  various  food- 
stuffs unknown  to  the  purveyor  of  a  lumber 
camp's  commissary,  but  in  demand  by  the 
housewife;  its  one  glass  case  shone  tempt- 
ingly with  fancy  stationery,  dollar  watches 
and  even  cheap  jewelry.  There  was  candy 
for  the  children,  gum  for  the  bashful  maiden, 
soda-pop  for  the  frivolous  young.  In  short, 
there  sprang  to  being  in  an  astonishingly 
brief  space  of  time  a  very  creditable  speci- 
men of  the  country  store.  It  was  a  business 
in  itself,  requiring  all  the  services  of  a 
competent  man  for  the  buying,  the  selling 
and  the  transportation.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  it  showed  a  fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

"Though  we'd  have  to  have  it  even  at 
a  dead  loss,"  Welton  pointed  out,  "to  hold 
our  community  together,  all  we  need  is 
a  few  tufts  of  chin  whiskers  and  some 
politics  to  be  full-fledged  gosh-darn  moss- 
backs." 

The  storekeeper,  a  very  deliberate  person, 
Merker  by  name,  was  much  given  to 
contemplation  and  pondering.  He  pos- 
sessed a  German  pipe  of  porcelain  which 
he  smoked  when  not  actively  pestered  by 
customers.  At  such  times  he  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  counter,  curved  one  hand 
about  the  porcelain  bowl  of  his  pipe,  lost 
the  other  in  the  depths  of  his  great  seal- 
brown  beard,  and  fell  into  staring  reveries. 
When  a  customer  entered  he  came  back — 
with  due  deliberation — from  about  one 
thousand  miles.  He  refused  to  accept 
more  than  one  statement  at  a  time,  to 
consider  more  than  one  person  at  a  time, 
or  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time. 

"Gim'me  five  pounds  of  beans,  two  of 
sugar  and  half  a  pound  of  tea!"  demanded 
Mrs.  Max. 

Merker  deliberately  laid  aside  his  pipe, 
deliberately  moved  down  the  aisle  behind 
his  counter,  deliberately  filled  his  scoop, 
deliberately  manipulated  the  scales.  After 
the  package  was  duly  and  neatly  encased, 
labeled  and  deposited  accurately  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Max,  Merker  looked  her  in  the  eye. 

"Five  pounds  of  beans,"  said  he,  and 
paused  for  the  next  item. 


The  moment  the  woman  had  departed, 
Merker  resumed  his  pipe  and  his  wide- 
eyed  vacancy. 

Welton  was  immensely  amused  and 
tickled. 

"Seems  to  me  he  might  keep  a  little 
busier,"  grumbled  Bob. 

"I  thought  so  too  at  first,"  replied  the 
older  man,  "but  his  store  is  always  neat, 
and  he  keeps  up  his  stock.  Furthermore, 
he  never  makes  a  mistake — there's  no 
chance  for  it  on  his  one-thing-at-a-time 
system." 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  Merker's 
reveries  did  not  mean  vacaiicy  of  mind. 
At  such  times  the  placid  one  figured  on 
his  stock.  When  he  put  in  a  list  of  goods 
required,  there  was  little  guesswork  as  to 
the  quantities  needed.  Furthermore,  he 
had  other  schemes.  One  evening  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  Welton  with  a  propo- 
sition. His  waving  brown  hair  was  sleeked 
back  from  his  square,  placid  brow,  his 
wide,  cow  like  eyes  shone  with  the  glow 
of  the  common  or  domestic  fire,  his  brown 
beard  was  neat,  and  his  holiday  clothes 
were  clean.  At  Welton's  invitation  he 
sat,  but  bolt  upright  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 

"After  due  investigation  and  delibera- 
tion," he  stated,  "I  have  come  to  the 
independent  conclusion  that  we  are  over- 
looking a  means  of  revenue." 

"As  what?"  asked  Welton,  amused  by 
the  man's  deadly  seriousness. 

"Hogs,"  stated  Merker. 

He  went  on  deliberately  to  explain  the 
waste  in  camp  garbage,  the  price  of  young 
pigs,  the  cost  of  their  transportation,  the 
average  selling  price  of  pork,  the  rate  of 
weight  increase  per  month,  and  the  number 
possible  to  maintain.  He  further  showed 
that,  turned  at  large,  they  would  require 
no  care.  Amused  still  at  the  man's  earnest- 
ness, Welton  tried  to  trip  him  up  with 
questions.  Merker  had  foreseen  every  con- 
tingency. 

"I'll  turn  it  over  to  you.  Draw  the  neces- 
sary money  from  the  store  account," 
Welton  told  him  finally. 

Merker  bowed  solemnly  and  went  out. 
In  two  weeks  pigs  appeared.  They  became 
a  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  those  who 
experimented  with  gardens  indulged  in 
profanity,  clubs  and  hog-proof  fences. 
Returning  home  after  dark  the  wayfarer 
was  apt  to  be  startled  to  the  edge  of  flight 
by   the   grunting   upheaval   of   what   had 
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seemed  a  black  shadow  under  the  moon. 
Bob,  in  especial,  required  concentrated 
practise  in  horsemanship  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  animal  refused  to  dismiss 
his  first  hypothesis  of  bears. 

Nevertheless  at  the  end  of  the  season 
Merker  gravely  presented  a  duly  made  out 
balance  to  the  credit  of  hogs. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  ven- 
ture, he  next  attempted  chickens.  But 
even  his  vacant-eyed  figuring  had  neglected 
to  take  into  consideration  the  abundance 
of  such  predatory  beasts  and  birds  as  wild- 
cats, coyotes,  racoons,  owls  and  the  swift 
hawks  of  the  falcon  family. 

**I  had  thought,"  he  reported  to  the 
secretly  amused  Welton,  "that  even  in 
feeding  the  finer  sorts  of  garbage  to  hogs 
there  might  be  an  economic  waste;  hogs 
fatten  well  enough  on  the  coarser  grades, 
and  chickens  will  eat  the  finer.  In  that 
I  fell  into  error.  The  percentage  of  loss 
from  noxious  varmints  more  than  equals 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  eggs.  I  further 
find  that  the  margin  of  profits  on  chickens 
is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  expenditures 
for  traps,  dogs  and  men  sufficient  for  pro- 
tection." 

"And  how  does  the  enterprise  stand, 
now?"  asked  Welton. 

"We  are  behind." 

"H*m.  And  what  would  you  advise  by 
way  of  retrenchment?" 

"I  should  advise  closing  out  the  business 
by  killing  the  fowl,"  was  Merker's  opinion. 
"Crediting  the  account  with  the  value  of 
the  chickens  as  food  would  bring  us  out 
with  a  loss  of  approximately  ten  dollars. 

"Fried  chicken  is  hardly  applicable  as  lum- 
ber camp  provender,"  pointed  out  Welton, 
"so  it's  scarcely  a  legitimate  asset." 

"I  had  considered  that  point,"  replied 
Merker,  "and  in  my  calculations  I  had 
valued  the  chickens  at  the  price  of  beef." 

Welton  gave  it  up. 

Another  enterprise  for  which  Merker 
was  resj)onsible  was  the  utilization  of  the 
slabs  and  edgings  in  the  construction  of 
fruit  trays  and  boxes.  When  he  approached 
Welton  on  the  subject,  the  lumlx»rman 
was  little  inclined  to  be  rece|)tivc  to  the 
idea. 

"That's  all  very  well,  Merker,"  siiid  he 
impatiently,  "I  don't  doubt  it's  just  as 
you  say,  and  there's  a  lot  of  good  tray  and 
box  material  going  to  waste.  So,  too, 
I  don't  doubt  there's  lots  of  material  for 


toothpicks  and  matches  and  wooden  soldiers 
and  shingles  and  ail  sorts  of  things  in  our 
slashings.  The  only  trouble  is  that  I'm 
trying  to  run  a  big  lumber  company. 
I  haven't  time  for  all  that  sort  of  little 
monkey  business.  There's  too  much  detail 
involved  in  it." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Merker,  and  withdrew. 

About  two  weeks  later,  however,  he 
reappeared,  towing  after  him  an  elderly, 
bearded  farmer  and  a  bashful  looking, 
hulking  youth. 

"This  is  Mr.  Lee,"  said  Merker,  "and  he 
wants  to  make  arrangements  with  you  to  set 
up  a  little  cleat  and  box-stuff  mill,  and  use 
from  your  dump." 

Mr.  Lee,  it  turned  out,  had  been  sent 
up  by  an  informal  association  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  valley.  Said  informal  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed  by  Merker  through* 
the  mails.  The  storekeeper  had  submitted 
such  convincing  figures  that  Lee  had  been 
desj^atched  to  see  about  it.  It  looked 
chea{)er  in  the  long  run  to  send  up  a  spare 
harvesting  engine,  to  buy  a  saw,  and  to 
cut  up  box  and  tray  stuff  than  to  purchase 
those  necessities  from  the  regular  dealers. 
Would  Mr.  Welton  negotiate.  Mr.  Welton 
did.  Before  long  the  millmen  were  regaled 
by  the  sight  of  a  snorting  little  upright 
engine  connected  by  a  (lapping,  sagging 
belt  to  a  small  circular  saw.  Two  men  and 
two  boys  worked  like  beavers.  The  racket, 
confusion,  shouts,  profanity  and  general 
awkwardness  were  something  tremendous. 
Nevertheless,  the  pile  of  stock  grew,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  six-horse  farm- wagons 
from  the  valley  would  climb  the  mountain  to 
take  away  box  material  enough  to  pack 
the  fruit  of  a  whole  district.  To  Merker 
this  was  evidently  a  profound  satisfaction. 
Often  he  would  vary  his  usual  between- 
customer  reverie  by  walking  out  on  his 
shaded  veranda,  where  he  would  lean 
against  an  upright,  nursing  the  bowl  of  his 
pi|)e,  gazing  across  the  sawdust  to  the 
diminutive  and  rackety  box-plant  in  the 
distance. 

Welton,  ])assing  one  day,  laughed  at  him. 

*'How  about  your  economic  waste, 
Merker?"  he  called.  ''Two  good  men 
could  turn  out  three  times  the  stuff  all  that 
gang  does  in  about  half  the  time." 

"There  are  no  two  »j[0(m1  men  for  that 
job,"  replied  Merker  unmoved.  His  large, 
cowlike  eyes  roved  across  the  yards.  "Men 
grow  in  a  generation:  trees  grow  in  ten," 
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he  resumed  with  unexpected  directness. 
''I  have  calculated  that  of  a  great  tree,  but 
forty  per  cent  is  used.  All  the  rest  is 
economic  waste — slabs,  edging,  tops, 
stumps,  sawdust."  He  sighed.  *'I  couldn't 
get  anybody  to  consider  your  toothpick 
and  matches  idea,  nor  the  wooden  soldiers, 
nor  even  the  shingles,"  he  ended. 

Welton  stared. 

"You  didn't  quote  me  in  the  matter,  did 
you?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"I  did  not  take  the  matter  as  official. 
Would  I  have  done  better  to  have  done  so?" 

"Lord,  no!"  cried  Welton  fervently. 

"The  sawdust  ought  to  make  something," 
continued  Merker,  "but  I  am  unable  to 
discover  a  practical  use  for  it."  He  in- 
dicated the  great  yellow  mound  that  each 
day  increased. 

"Yes,  I  got  to  get  a  burner  for  it,"  said 
Welton,  "it'll  soon  swamp  us." 

"There  might  be  power  in  it,"  mused 
Merker,  "a  big  furnace  now—" 

"For  heaven's  sake  man,  what  for!" 
demanded  Welton. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  answered  the  store- 
keeper. 

Merker  amused  and  interested  Welton, 
and  in  addition  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
man  for  just  his  position.  It  tickled  the 
burly  lumberman,  too,  to  stop  for  a  moment 
in  his  roimds  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
with  mock  gravity  any  one  of  Merker's 
thousand  ideas  on  economic  waste.  Welton 
discovered  a  huge  entertainment  in  this. 
One  day,  however,  he  found  Merker  in 
earnest  discussion  with  a  mountain  man 
whom  the  storekeeper  introduced  as  Ross 
Fletcher.  Welton  did  not  pay  very  much 
attention  to  this  man  and  was  about  to 
pass  on  when  his  eye  caught  the  gleam  of 
a  Forest  Ranger's  badge.  Then  he  stopped 
short. 

"Merker!"  he  called  sharply. 

The  storekeeper  looked  up. 

"Sec  here  a  minute.  Now,"  said  Welton, 
as  he  drew  the  other  aside,  "I  want  one 
thing  distinctly  understood.  This  govern- 
ment gang  don't  go  here.  This  is  my 
property,  and  I  won't  have  them  loafing 
around.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Now 
understand  me,  I  mean  business.  If  those 
fellows  come  in  here,  they  must  buy  what 
they  want  and  get  out.  They're  a  lazy,  loaf- 
ing, grafting  crew,  and  I  won't  have  them." 

Welton  spoke  earnestly,  and  in  a  lo«i 
tone,  and  his  face  was  red.    Bob,  passii 


drew  rein  in  astonishment.  Never,  in  his 
long  experience  with  Welton,  had  he  seen 
the  older  man  plainly  out  of  temi)er. 
Wclton's  usual  habit  in  aggravating  and 
contrary  circumstances  was  to  show  a 
surface,  at  least,  of  the  most  leisurely  good- 
nature. So  unprecedented  was  the  present 
condition  that  Bob,  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  dismounted  and  approached. 

Merker  was  staring  at  his  chief  with 
wide  and  astonished  eyes,  and  plucking 
nervously  at  his  brown  beard. 

"Why,  that  is  Ross  Fletcher,"  he  gasped, 
"we  were  just  talking  about  the  economic 
waste  in  the  forests.  He  is  a  good  man. 
He  isn't  lazy.     He — ." 

"Economic  waste  hell!"  exploded  Welton, 
"I  won't  have  that  crew  around  here,  and 
I  won't  have  my  employees  confabbing 
with  them.  I  don't  care  what  you  tell 
them,  or  how  you  fix  it,  but  you  keep  them 
out  of  here.  Understand?  I  hate  the 
sight  of  one  of  those  fellows  worse  than 
a  poison-snake!" 

Merker  glanced  from  Welton  to  the  ranger 
and  back  again,  perplexed. 

"But  —  but  — "  he  stammered,  "I've 
known  Ross  Fletcher  a  long  time.  What 
can  I  say — " 

Welton  cut  in  on  him  with  contempt. 

"Well,  you'd  better  ^say  something,  unless 
you  want  me  to  throw  him  ofiF  the  place. 
This  is  no  comer  saloon  for  loafers." 

"I'll  fix  it,"  oflFered  Bob,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  walked  over  to 
where  the  mountaineer  was  leaning  against 
the  counter. 

"You're  a  forest  ranger,  I  see,"  said  Bob. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  straightening 
from  his  lounging  position. 

"Well,  from  our  bitter  experiences  as 
to  the  activities  of  a  forest  ranger  we  con- 
clude that  you  must  be  very  busy  people — 
too  busy  to  waste  time  on  us." 

The.  man's  face  changed,  but  he  evi- 
dently had  not  quite  arrived  at  the  drift 
of  this. 

"I  think  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said 
Bob. 

A  slow  flush  overspread  the  ranger's 
face.  He  looked  the  young  man  up  and 
down  deliberately.  Bob  moved  the  fraction 
of  an  inch  nearer. 

"Meaning   I'm   not  welcome  here?"  he 
ied. 

"ace  is  for  the  transaction  of  business 
have  Merker  get  you  anything?" 
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Fletcher  shot  a  glance  half  of  bewilder- 
ment, half  of  anger  in  the  direction  of  the 
storekeeper.  Then  he  nodded,  not  without 
a  certain  dignity,  at  Bob. 

"Thanks,  no,"  he  said,  and  walked  out, 
his  spurs  jingling. 

"I  guess  he  won't  bother  us  again," 
said  Bob,  returning  to  Welton. 

The  latter  laughed,  a  trifle  ashamed  of 
his  anger. 

"Those  fellows  give  me  the  creeps " 
he  said,  "like  cats  do  some  people.  Moss- 
backs  don't  know  no  better,  but  a  govern- 
ment grafter  is  a  little  more  useless  than 
a  nigger  on  a  sawlog." 

He   went  out.    Bob  turned   to   Merker. 

"Sorry  for  the  row,"  he  said  briefly, 
for  he  liked  the  gentle,  slow  man.  "But 
they're  a  bad  lot.  We've  got  to  keep  that 
crew  at  arm's-length  for  our  own  protection." 

"Ross  Fletcher  is  not  that  kind,"  pro- 
tested Merker,  "I've  known  him  for  years." 

"Well,  he's  got  a  nerve  to  come  in  here. 
I've  seen  him  and  his  kind  holding  down 
too  good  a  job  next  old  Austin's  bar." 

"Not  Ross,"  protested  Merker  again, 
"he's  a  worker.  He's  just  back  now  from 
the  high  mountains.  Mr.  Orde,  if  you've 
got  a  minute,  sit  down.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  Ross." 

Willing  to  do  what  he  could  to  soften 
Merker's  natural  feeling,  Bob  swung  him- 
self to  the  counter  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"Ross  Fletcher  is  a  ranger  because  he 
loves  it  and  believes  in  it,"  said  Merker 
earnestly.  "He  knows  things  are  going 
rotten  now,  but  he  hoj^es  that  by  and  by 
they'll  go  better.  His  district  is  in  good 
sha[3e.  Why  let  me  tell  you,  last  sj)ring 
Ross  was  fighting  fire  all  alone,  and  he 
went  out  for  help  and  they  docked  him  a 
day  for  being  off  the  reserve !" 

"You  don't  say,"  commented  Bob. 

"You  don't  believe  it.  Well,  it's  so. 
And  they  sent  him  in  after  sheep  in  the 
high  mountains  early,  when  the  feed  was 
froze,  and  wouldn't  allow  him  pay  for 
three  sacks  of  barley  for  his  animals. 
And  Ross  gets  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and 
he  spends  about  half  of  that  for  trail  tools 


and  fire  tools  that  they  won't  give  him. 

What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Merker,"  said  Bob  kindly,  "I  think 
your  man  is  either  a  damn  liar  or  a  damn 
fool.    Why  does  he  say  he  does  all  this?" 

"He  likes  the  mountains.  He — ^well, 
he  just  believes  in  it." 

"I  see.  Are  there  any  more  of  these  altru- 
ists? or  is  he  the  only  bird  of  the  spedes?" 

Merker  caught  the  irony  of  Bob's  tone. 

"They  don't  amount  to  much,  in  general/' 
he  admitted,  "but  there's  a  few — ^they 
keep  the  torch  lit." 

"I  supposed  their  job  was  more  in  the 
line  of  putting  it  out,"  observed  Bob; 
then,  catching  Merker's  look  of  slow  bewQ- 
derment,  he  added,  "So  there  are  several?" 

"Yes.  There's  good  men  among  'em. 
There's  Ross,  and  Charley  Morton,  and 
Tom  Carroll,  and,  of  course,  old  California 
John." 

Bob's  amused  smile  died  slowly.  Before 
his  mental  vision  rose  the  picture  of  the 
old  mountaineer,  with  his  faded,  ragged 
clothes,  his  beautiful  outfit,  his  lean,  kindly 
face,  his  steady  blue  eyes,  guarding  an 
-empty  trail  for  the  sake  of  an  empty  duty. 
That  man  was  no  fool;  and  Bob  knew  it. 
The  young  fellow  slid  from  the  counter  to 
the  floor. 

"I'm  glad  you  believe  in  your  friend, 
Merker,"  said  he,  "and  I  don't  doubt  he's 
a  fine  fellow;  but  we  can't  have  rangers, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  hanging  aromid 
here.    I  hoj>e  you  understand  that?" 

Merker  nodded,  his  wide  eyes  growing 
dreamy. 

"It's  an  economic  waste,"  he  sighed — 
"all  this  cross  jmrposes.  Here's  you  a  good 
man,  and  Ross  a  good  man,  and  you  cannot 
work  in  harmony  because  of  little  things. 
The  government  and  the  private  owner 
should  conduct  business  together  for  the 
best  utilization  of  all  raw  material — ." 

"Merker,"  broke  in  Bob,  with  a  kindly 
twinkle,  "you're  a  Utopian." 

"Mr.  Orde,"  returned  Merker  with 
entire    respect,    "you're     a    lumberman." 

With  this  interchange  of  epithets  they 
parted. 


[to  be  continl^ed] 


I.  The  Consolidation  of  Railroads 
AMONG  the  financial    combinations 
i\       which    the    credit     of    Mexico 

^^%     and  the  prestige  of  her  Govcrn- 

/'"^L  ment  have  enabled  her  to  carry 
^  L  out  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
most  prominent,  for  its  importance  and  for 
the  stupendous  cleverness  displayed,  is 
without  doubt  the  consolidation  of  the 
principal  railways  of  that  country  into  one 
sole  powerful  company.  Upon  this  com- 
pany the  Government  exercises  a  decided 
controlling  power  and  there  is,  therefore, 
an  efficient  guarantee  to  commercial,  min- 
ing, manufacturing  and  agricultural  in- 
terests, that  the  railway  system  of  that 
country  will  be  her  best  element  of  progress, 
and  one  which  can  never  be  converted  into 
a  hindrance  to  her  development,  much 
less  into  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  any  who  would  obstruct  Mexican 
prosperity. 

The  operation  is  of  such  magnitude,  it 
has  been  carried  out  with  such  spirit  and 
without  having  caused  any  great  sacrifice, 
it  is  destined  without  any  cxpt-nse  to  Ijo  of 
such  great  benefit  to  the  country  and 
even  to  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  that  wc 


have  felt  in  duty  bound  to  devote  to  it 
a  sjecial  chapter  in  the  study  which  wc 
have  been  making  of  the  extraordinary 
evolutitm  of  our  neighbor  Republic  under 
the  wise  and  lirm  influence  of  General 
Porfirio  Diaz. 

To  give  a  clear  and  complete  idea  of 
the  nature  and  significance  of  this  immense 
financial  operation,  we  are  forced  to  enter 
into  some  preliminary  considerations. 

In  1876,  when  for  the  first  time  General 
Diaz  was  elected  President  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  with  his  usual  clearness  of  viaon, 
he  understood  at  once  that  the  building 
of  railroads  would  be  not  only  the  remedy 
to  cure  all  the  ills  that  had  af^icted  his 
country  in  the  past,  but  also  the  origin 
and  efficient  cause  of  her  future  grandeur. 

In  our  former  articles  we  have  described 
the  marvelous  results  of  every  kind  obtained 
through  the  energy  of  this  illustrious  states- 
man in  carrying  out  his  vast  entcq»risc  of 
creating  and  developing  the  great  web  of 
railroads  which  are  justly  the  pride  of 
Mexico. 

But   j>recisely  of  the   rush 

in   carrying  o»  orovement, 

the  shortness  ich  it  was 
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finished  and  also  because  of  the  compara- 
tive inexperience  of  the  initiators,  some 
defects  became  evident  afterwards,  as  well 
as  some  dangers  to  be  feared. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  era  in 
Mexico,  the  principal  object  was  to  promote 
the  building  of  the  railroads  and  to  multi- 
ply them  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
obtain,  as  was  obtained,  financial  pros- 
perity andjthe  immediate  foundation  of  peace ; 
it  was  natural  that  the  Government  should 
prove  liberal  toward  the  capital  which  offered 
to  build  its  roads,  and  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble should  place  no  obstacles  in  its  way  nor 
show  any  undue  precaution  or  exaction. 

Not  to  have  acted  in  this  way  would 
have  prevented  the  finding  of  capital  suffi- 
cient for  so  vast  an  undertaking  and  business 
men  would  have  hesitated  to  venture 
their  money  in  Mexican  enterprises. 

So  then,  the  Mexican  government  was 
obliged  to  show  itself  disinterested  and 
to  open  up  its  territory  to  the  fecund 
invasion  of  the  rail  and  locomotive,  and  to 
postpone  to  a  more  favorable  time  the 
exaction  of  conditions  regarding  protection 
from  dangers — exactions  which  in  the  begin- 
ning would  be  more  serious  for  the  capital 
invested  than  for  the  Government  or  even 
the  country  itself. 

CLOUDS  IN  THE  SKY 

However,  in  the  course  of  time,  some 
difficulties  became  manifest  and  certain 
dangers  imminent.  The  nature  of  these 
will  now  be  made  clear. 

The  location  of  the  roads  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  either  from  the  point  of  \iew 
of  the  capital  invested  in  their  construction, 
or  that  of  the  different  regions  which  the 
railroads  served,  and  every  day  it  became 
more  evident  that  the  building  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  should  not  have  been  commenced 
until  a  general  plan  had  been  carefully 
laid  out  and  studied.  From  this  lack  of 
a  general  plan  serious  difficulties  arose 
which  demanded  a  remedy.  Surveys  made 
through  difficult  places  with  the  sole  object 
of  having  the  road  pass  through  certain 
private  properties;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
routes  selected  on  account  of  the  low  cost 
of  construction  without  any  regard  for  the 
necessities  of  the  neighboring  towns  or 
reference  to  the  centers  of  production 
or  consumption;  roads  of  exaggerated 
lengths,  due  solely  to  the  concession  of  so 
much  foir  each  kilometer  built  and  conse- 


quentiy  very  costiy  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  traffic  which  had  to  use  the  roads 
and  to  pay  excessive  distance  rates;  unneces- 
sary paralleling  of  nearby  roads  for  con- 
siderable distances,  united  with  vidous 
competition  between  rival  roads;  railroads 
which  began  in  a  desert  to  end  in  another 
desert;  roads  which  were  never  in  condition 
to  be  operated — these  and  many  more  incon- 
veniences soon  became  manifest,  bridging 
serious  injury  to  the  companies  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  shippers  of  freight,  who, 
while  undoubtedly  benefited  by  the  rail- 
roads, were  clamoring  for  greater  benefits, 
which  might  easily  and  justly  be  conferred. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  all  these 
evils  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  Mexican 
government  had  used  more  severity  when 
granting  the  concessions  and  less  liberality 
in  the  amounts  of  them;  but  then  again  it  is 
doubtful  in  case  this  severity  had  been 
employed  whether  any  capital  would  have 
been  attracted  to  investment  in  the  building 
of  the  railroads;  and  it  is  pretty  sure  that 
the  existing  web  of  rails  would  never  have 
been  built  and  that  Mexico  would  still  be 
plunged  in  misery,  and  possibly  in  anarchy, 
if  that  severity  had  been  employed. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  deplore 
the  inconveniences  already  described  if  we 
consider  them  as  part  of  the  cost  which  our 
neighbor  had  to  pay  to  insure  peace,  the 
development  of  her  economical  and  finan- 
cial prosperity,  and  the  establishing  of  her 
credit,  as  we  have  demonstrated  in  our 
previous  articles. 

But  if  they  were  not  to  be  deplored  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  yet  it  became  necessary 
to  prepare  a  way  to  stop  them,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  serious  menace  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

THE  DANGEROUS  OUTSIDER 

We  have  on  purpose  desired  to  consider 
separately  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this 
menacing  danger,  which  is  exactly  described 
and  commented  upon  in  official  documents 
published  in  Mexico. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico, 
in  his  report  upon  the  consolidation  of  rail- 
ways, presented  to  the  Mexican  Congress 
in  1906,  when  j)roposing  the  consolidation 
by  law  of  the  ** Mexican  National"  and  the 
"Mexican  Central,"  said  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  one,  however  slightly  in- 
formed as  to  the  tendencies,  during  the  last 
few  years,  of  the  gigantic  enterprises  of 
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interests,  we  have  an  efficacious  defense  in 
the  rights  reserved  by  the  Government  when 
it  granted  the  concessions  for  the  building 
and  operating  of  railways.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  foresee,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
foresee  at  the  time  these  concessions  were 
granted,  the  multiple  and  fruitful  financial 
and  commercial  combinations  which  in  part 
nullified  the  protective  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  national  interests.  Of 
what  use  was  that  clause  which  required 
the  consent  of  the  President  to  make 
effective  the  transfer  or  fusion  of  one 
line  with  another,  when  the  absorption 
of  a  company  could  easily  be  done  by  the 
simple  device  of  buying  up  its  shares? 
Would  not  the  faculties  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission be  stupefied  in  matters  referring  to 
freight  rates  on  foreign  goods,  if  the  Mexican 
lines  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  railways 
also  foreign,  with  which  they  are  connected 
at  the  frontier?  Once  our  lines  should 
have  sunk  into  others  more  powerful,  located 
outside  of  the  Republic,  and  ours  and  theirs 
be  managed  by  companies  organized  in 
conformity  with  laws  also  foreign,  and  from 
which  all  Mexican  elements  are  excluded, 
could  we  then  prevent  with  the  clauses  of 
the  concessions  the  exploitation  of  our 
territory  as  a  conquered  land  and  the  exer- 
cising by  these  colossal  companies  of  an 
intervention  more  or  less  dissembled  in  the 
financial  and  political  life  of  the  nation? 
The  Government  has  not  hesitated  a  moment 
in  answering  these  questions  and  other 
similar  ones,  by  a  series  of  acts  by  which  it 
has  developed  its  policy  in  the  matter,  and 
it  is  confident  that  the  immense  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  will 
approve  of  them.^* 

A  STITCH  IN  TIME 

The  fears  of  the  Government  were  not 
idle  ones,  for  already,  beginning  with  1903, 
it  had  to  take  precautions  against  those 
possible  and  more  than  possible,  probable 
trust  operations  affecting  Mexican  railways. 

"The  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the 
*Interoceanic  Railroad,'  which  from  1903 
gave  the  Government  a  pre|K)nderating 
influence  in  this  company,  was  a  very  oppor- 
tune act,  as  circumstances  demonstrated 
later  on,  not  only  on  account  of  the  tempo- 
rary object  then  sought  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  was  to  prevent  the  con- 
solidation of  this  road  with  the  *  National/ 
which  at  that  time  was  controUed  by  a 


syndicate  in  New  York,  but  alao  because  it 
helped  the  Government  to  acquire  shortly 
afterwards,  in  a  practical  and  economic  way, 
the  control  of  the  'National'  itself,  which 
had  already  obtained  and  owned  nearly  all 
of  the  shares  of  the  'International.'  The 
significance  of  this  resolute  act,  without 
doubt,  caused  the  Government  to  hope  that 
perhaps  these  measures  would  be  sufficient 
to  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  to  absorb  our 
roads,  and  that  consequently  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessary,  at  least  not  in  the  near 
futiu-e,  to  put  into  e£Fect  the  only  method 
capable  of  giving  a  complete  and  definite 
security  to  the  national  interests,  which  was 
to  acquire  also  the  controlling  interest  of 
the  'Mexican  Central,'  whose  road  passes 
through  the  majority  of  the  cities  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic,  passing  through 
nearly  all  of  the  national  territory  from 
north  to  south,  uniting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean, — constituting  a  web 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
'National  Road.' 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that 
time  was  perfectly  justified  in  maintaining 
an  expectant  attitude;  and  as  long  as  there 
was  no  new  manifestation  of  an  absorptive 
tendency  on  the  part  of  our  railroad  neigh- 
bors, the  Secretary  was  forced  to  confine 
himself  to  keeping  up  a  careful  vigilance  on 
all  matters  that  might  have  an  influence  on 
the  destiny  of  the  'Central,'  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  interests  for  whose  benefit 
it  might  in  the  future  be  exploited,  and  also 
to  use  his  friendly  offices  as  a  mediator  in 
the  frequent  conflicts  between  this  company 
and  the  'Nationar — c:onflicts  which  it  was 
convenient  to  prevent  or  adjust,  not  only 
on  account  of  that  policy  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  conciliatory  mission  of  the 
Government  in  giving  protection  to  all  legiti- 
mate enterprises,  but  also  to  prevent  any 
reproaches  of  partiality  to  companies  in  which 
the  nation  was  pecuniarily  interested." 

PERILS  OF  POVERTY 

Shortly  afterwards  an  incident  arose 
which  determined  the  Government  to  con- 
sider a  plan  which  would  make  impossible 
any  fusion  of  Mexican  railways  with  those 
managed  by  the  trusts  on  this  side  of  the 
frontier. 

This  circumstance  or  incident  was  the 
bad  financial  condition  of  some  of  the 
Mexican  railways,  which,  if  prolonged  or 
accentuated  ever  so  little,  would  place  them 
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Once  in  possession  of  the  ''Interoceanic," 
the  "Intemationar'and"Mexican  National," 
through  the  purchase  of  shares  of  the  first 
and  last  roads,  there  remained  only  to  con- 
quer the  vast  system  of  the  "Central," 
which  then  would  place  the  web  of  Mexican 
railways  under  shelter  from  any  possible 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  trusts,  and  thus 
also  preserve  other  interior  international 
and  interoceanic  roads  intact  from  such  foes, 
thus  giving  the  nation  every  opportunity  to 
develop  her  wealth. 

The  negotiations  began  with  an  offer 
from  the  "Mexican  Central"  to  transfer  a 
sufficient  amount  of  shares  of  her  stock, 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took 
under  consideration,  intending  that  this 
should  lead  to  a  still  better  bargain.  From 
the  start  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  follow 
the  same  proceedings  adopted  in  getting 
the  controlling  interest  of  the  "National," 
because  the  purchase  outright  of  the  shares 
meant  a  heavy  outlay  in  ready  money  with- 
out any  hope  of  immediate  returns;  and 
above  all  by  the  purchase  of  these  shares, 
the  Government  would  thereby  substitute 
itself  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  individuals 
who  had  been  dictating,  by  virtue  of  the 
ownership  of  the  shares,  the  policy  of  the 
road,  thus  placing  itself  in  a  position  full 
of  dangers  and  responsibilities,  because  the 
company  was  heavily  in  debt,  with  large 
payments  then  due  and  others  soon  due. 

For  different  situations  different  methods 
are  required,  and  if  through  the  purchase 
of  the  shares  of  the  "National"  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  risk  the  money  of  the  nation, 
it  was  because  the  property  was  safely 
managed,  its  income  covered  amply  the 
interest  on  all  its  obligations,  and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  sum, 
would  not  become  due  for  many  years;  but 
the  case  of  the  "Mexican  Central"  was  very 
different.  The  road  at  that  time  was  very 
far  from  being  able  to  pay  its  debts,  let 
alone  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  and  it  had 
to  pay  the  principal  of  its  debts  in  1910  and 
191 1,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

THE   ALTERNATIVE 

In  face  of  these  so  formidable  responsi- 
bilities the  idea  of  obtaining  a  controlling 
interest  by  the  purchase  of  shares*  had  to 
be  abandoned ;  but  while  refusing  to  discuss 
the  offer,  the  Secretary  nevertheless  mani- 
fested  his  willingness  to  negotiate   along 


other  lines,  indicating  the  basis  on  which 
he  thought  the  business  could  be  done. 
This  was  as  follows: 

First.  Consolidation  of  all  of  the  roads 
belonging  to  the  "National"  and  "Central," 
to  achieve  the  double  object  already  pointed 
out — the  extension,  as  fast  as  possible,  of 
all  the  existing  lines  and  their  economical 
operation  so  as  to  benefit  themselves  and 
the  public. 

Second.  The  Government  to  have  the 
controlling  interest  without  paying  for  it 
either  in  actual  money ^  bonds  or  scrip  of  any 
kind;  because  the  nation  had  already  made 
that  kind  of  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  "Interoceanic"  and  "Na- 
tional" and  it  did  not  seem  prudent  to  make 
any  further  outlays,  and  the  Government 
ought  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of  a 
shareholder  in  the  last  named  company,  to 
be  treated  in  any  attempt  at  forming  a 
fusion  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  shareholder. 

Third.  That  the  co-operation  of  the 
creditors  of  the  roads  be  obtained.  No 
stable  results  could  be  reached  unless  the 
properties  were  free  from  any  possible 
intervention.  Nor  was  it  wise  to  take  up  a 
business  of  such  magnitude  unless  protected 
from  those  who  with  better  right  might  take 
those  proj)erties  away.. 

Fourth.  A  guarantee  from  the  nation, 
with  the  margin  of  absolute  security  custom- 
ary in  these  cases,  on  that  part  of  the  debt 
not  covered  by  the  first  mortgage  on  the 
properties  of  the  company;  for  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  constitute  two  classes 
of  bonds:  those  covered  by  the  first  mortgage 
and  those  by  the  second,  which  latter  would 
have  in  addition  the  guarantee  of  the  nation. 

Fifth.  The  payments  on  accounts  of  in- 
debtedness should  never  exceed  the  annual 
income  of  all  of  the  roads  united  together, 
this  income  to  be  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  ])roduct  of  the  last  year's  of)eration  and 
such  other  sums  received  from  other  sources. 
Thus  the  guarantee  of  the  Government 
would  in  reality  become  a  moral  one; 
because  excepting  only  in  those  years  which 
would  be  absolutely  abnormal,  the  income 
would  naturally  follow  a  progressive  in- 
crease, and  even  in  those  years  which  showed 
a  falling  otT,  the  great  economy  in  man- 
agement following  the  consolidation 
would  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment ever  having  to  make  any  great  outlay 
of  money. 
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Sixth.  Providing  of  funds  or  pro- 
vision to  obtain  them  for  the  building  or 
purchase  of  new  railways,  the  perfecting 
and  equipment  of  the  present  ones. 
The  financial  difficulties  in  which  most 
of  the  roads  were  involved,  which 
quenched  all  ambition,  made  this  clause 
very  justifiable. 

Seventh .  Nationalization  of  the  railways , 
or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  transfer  of  all 
property  belonging  to  such  of  the  companies 
as  are  organized  in  foreign  lands,  to  a  com- 
pany duly  organized  in  Mexico  and  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  domiciled  in 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

THE  country's  CREDIT 

These  articles  forming  the  basis  of  the 
negotiation  might  seem  venturesome  to  any- 
one not  familiar  with  the  actual  solidity 
of  the  credit  of  Mexico  and  the  confidence 
which  her  Government  inspires.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  would  have  excited  the 
laughter  and  scorn  of  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  whole  world,  who  would  have 
thought  that  the  Government  of  Mexico 
had  lost  its  wits.  The  fact  that  the  propo- 
sition was  accepted  and  given  the  decided 
support  of  numerous  banks,  both  in  this 
coimtry  and  in  other  lands,  certainly  proves 
the  robust  and  ample  credit  of  our  southern 
neighbor;  and  we  must  remember  that  this 
scheme  was  negotiated  during  a  great  uni- 
versal financial  crisis,  which  only  retarded 
but  did  not  render  it  a  failure. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  consolidation 
was  finally  effected.  As  a  starting-point 
for  the  organization  of  the  new  company 
it  was  necessary  to  decide  as  to  which 
companies  were  to  be  included  in  the  con- 
solidation, for  as  the  Government  was 
directly  or  financially  interested  in  several 
railways  and  was  desirous  of  acquiring 
others,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  all 
of  them  or  only  part  of  them  should  be 
included.  For  there  had  to  be  considered 
the  magnitude  of  the  proposition,  the  legal 
conditions  of  the  different  companies  and 
their  financial  condition. 
.  It  was  decided  at  once  to  leave  out  the 
"Tehuantepec"  road,  which  is  being  operated 
under  a  special  contract  which  has  many 
years  yet  to  run;  and  the  "Vera  Cruz  al 
Pacifico,*'  which,  like  the  former,  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  nation,  and  which 
although  managed  with  complete  inde- 
pendence from  other  railway  companies. 


nevertheless  to  a  certain  extent  is  imder  the 
influence  of  the  "Tehuantepec"  road,  with 
which  it  forms  a  series  of  roads  separate 
from  those  in  which  the  Government  is  only 
a  shareholder. 

As  to  the  "Interoceanic,"  the  fact  that  it 
was  originally  organized  in  England,  which 
would  give  rise  to  complications  owing  to 
the  opposition  which  shareholders  in  that 
country  generally  make  when  asked  to 
exchange  their  shares  for  those  in  foreign 
companies,  determined  the  Government 
to  exclude  that  company  from  the  consolida- 
tion, at  least  for  the  present;  but  neverthe- 
less it  would  continue  to  form  part  of  the 
national  railways,  by  virtue  of  the  transfer 
to  it  of  rights  by  the  "National,"  actual 
owner  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
**  Interoccamc  " 

The  "Hidalgo"  and  "Nordeste,"  the 
"Coahuila"  and  "Pacific©,"  "Mexicano  del 
Pacifico,"  and  other  railroads  whose  shares 
are  held  in  totality  by  the  "National"  and 
"Central"  and  the  property  of  which  is 
held  in  common  by  these  last  named  roa(}^, 
had  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  larger  systems 
of  which  they  formed  a  part  and  they  were 
joined  in  the  consolidation.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  "Mexican  Inter- 
national," of  which  the  "National"  only 
owns  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  shares, 
the  general  public  owning  the  remaining 
twenty-three  per  cent.  The  incorporation 
of  this  road  into  the  general  combination 
will  depend  on  circumstances  that  could 
not  be  foreseen,  although  probably  it  will 
also  be  done  before  long. 

The  plan  of  consolidation  comprises  only 
the  "National"  and  the  "Central,"  and  later 
on  the  "International."  The  first  has  a 
length  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
four  kilometers,  the  second  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  kilometers 
and  the  third  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  kilometers,  making  a 
total  of  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  kilometers,  which  very  shortly  will 
be  operated  by  one  sole  cbmpany;  and  if  to 
these  are  added  the  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  kilometers  of  the 
"Interoceanic,"  the  new  company  will 
control  a  total  of  eleven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  four  kilometers  of  its  own 
and  '  *oads,  of  which  nine  thousand 

ihn  sd  and  seventy-three  kilometers 
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The  capital  of  the  company  is  as  follows: 

Shares  of  the  Capital  Stock 

First  preferred  shares $  60,000,000 

Second  preferred  shares 250,000,000 

Common  shares 150,000,000 

$460,000,000 

Of  these  shares  the  Government  owns 
outright: 

First  preferred  shares  received  in  ex- 
chanf^  for  preferred  shares  in  the 
"National" $  20,000,000 

Second  preferred  shares  received  in  ex- 
change for  second  preferred  shares  in 
the  "National,"  at  the  rate  of  100 
National  for  1 10  of  the  former 20,556,580 

Second  preferred  shares  in  exchanj^  for 

shares  in  the  "Central" 40,000,000 

Common  shares  received  in  exchange 
for  deferred  shares  in  the  "National"     21,988,000 

Common  shares  received  as  compensa- 
tion in  part  for  the  Government 
guarantee 1 27,460,000 

Total  shares  belonging  to  the  Nation  $230,004,580 

To  obtain  this  number  of  shares  and  this 
preponderant  position  in  the  company,  the 
Cjbvemment  obligated  itself  to  guarantee 
the  four  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  which  the 
company  is  authorized  to  issue  for  the 
following  amoimts  and  for  the  purposes 
stated: 

To  exchange  present  bonds  and  pro- 
vide funds $  85,500,000 

For  rolling  material  and  equipment, 
posterior  to  Jan.  i,  19 10,  at  the  rate 
$2,500,000  of  bonds  annually 49,500,000 

For  construction  or  purchase  of  roads, 
or  properties  belonging  to  same,  at 
the  rate  of  $6,250  per  kilometer 19,000,000 

To  acquire  or  redeem  the  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  "International,"  if 
thought  necessary  to  do  so 26,000,000 

For  the  short  line  from  Tampico  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  or  to  build  bridges, 
etc 6,000,000 

Total  authorized  issue  of  bonds $186,000,000 

At  first  sight  the  debt  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  seems  very  large,  but  outside 
of  the  first  issue  of  $85,500,000,  all  the 
others  refer  only  to  issues  that  can  be  made, 
or  that  will  be  made  as  fast  as  the  lines  are 
extended  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of 
traffic;  and  of  the  $85,500,000,  nearly 
$25,000,000  will  be  held  in  deposit  to  be 
used  whenever  it  is  decided  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  ''National";  so  that 
in  actual  fact  the  debt  guaranteed  is  really 
only   $60,000,000,  on  which    the    annual 


interest  is  $2,500,000.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  fact  that  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  fir^  obtained  before 
any  issue  of  bonds  can  be  made,  the  result 
is  that  the  Government  contrds  and  regu- 
lates all  issues  of  bonds  for  which  direcdy  or 
indirecdy  it  might  be  lespcmsible;  therefore 
it  is  likely  that  the  future  issue  of  bonds 
will  have  relation  to  the  increase  of  income^ 
and  probable  that  such  increase  of  income 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  old  accounts  as 
well  as  new  ones. 

WHAT  IS  BACK  OF  THE  BONDS 

To  show  the  resources  of  the  Mencan 
Railroad  Company  and  therefOTe  what 
risks  the  Government  has  shouldered  in 
guaranteeing  the  mortgage  bonds,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  compare  the  revenues 
of  the  company,  taking  the  most  recent 
and  authentic  data,  with  the  expenditures 
exactly  resulting  from  the  consd[idati<Hi, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
company  was  not  able  to  receive  at  once 
all  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  ccm- 
solidated  roads,  while  it  had  to  bear  from 
the  start  all  of  the  expenses  which  followed 
the  consolidation.  So  we  will  begin  first 
with  the  transient  situation  of  the  company 
and  then  show  its  definite  position. 

The  fixed  annual  expenses  of  the  company 
on  account  of  the  consolidation  are  as 
follows: 

Interest  4^%  on  $65,107,262.50  first 

preferred  lx>nds $2,929,836.81 

Interest   4%   on  $53,105,600  general 

mortgage  lx)n(is  guaranteed  by  the 

Government 2,124,224.00 

Dividends    2%    on   $28,833,000   first 

preferred  shares 576,660.00 

Interest  5%  on  $19,434,000  on  notes  of 

the  "National"  and  "Central  R.  R."      971,700,00 

Total  fixed  annual  expenses. $6,602,4x0.81 

The  total  income  of  the  Mexican  Railroad 
Company  during  the  transition  period  is  as 
follows: 

Interest  and  dividends $6,i79,6xa.99 

Annual  suq)lus 924,6x7.12 

Total  income $7»i049539*04 

Annual  ex{)enses 6,602,4x0.81 

Net  gains  during  transition  period $    501,8x9.93 

When  the  transition  p>eriod  is  over  these 
conditions  will  improve  considerably  and 
the  company  will  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 
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For  when  all  of  the  properties  belonging 
to  the  consolidated  roads  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  company,  an  annual  economy  of 
$1,650,000  can  be  made,  which,  with  the 
$200,000  reduction  of  expense  already  made 
on  making  the  consolidation,  gives  a  total 
of  $1,850,000. 

Besides  we  must  consider  that  when  the 
financial  crisis  is  over,  and  mercantile 
transactions  are  in  vigor  again,  traffic  will 
increase  and  with  it  the  income  of  the 
company. 

And  this  is  already  taking  place,  as  the 
facts  show  that  the  income  has  increased 
sixty-eight  per  cent  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1909-19 10,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1 908-1 909.  This  increase 
amounts  to  $1,351,079,  all  of  which  prom- 
ises to  the  Mexican  Railroad  Company  a 
brilliant  success  and  proves  the  strength  of 
the  consolidation. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Mexican  rail- 
ways, of  which  we  have  given  here  an  idea, 
deserved  a  special  article  in  the  series  that 
we  have  devoted  to  actual  Mexico.  On 
accoimt  of  its  magnitude,  the  brilliant 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  and 
the  colossal  benefits  obtained  free  of  cost  to 
the  Treasury,  it  is  a  masterpiece  which  many 
other  countries  might  envy. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it  as 
thecrowningof  a  work  of  peace  and  progress 
which  v/ill  redound  to  the  fame  and  glory 
of  that  great  statesman,  Porfirio  Diaz,  whose 
ability  carried  it  to  a  happy  finish. 

II.    The  Policy  of  General  Diaz 

IF  the  administrative  achievement  of 
General  Diaz  has  not  been  in  reality 
and  coiild  not  be  the  object  of  censure 
(indeed  it  has  merited  of  applause  far 
more  than  reprobation),  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  his  political  attitude  and  official 
proceedings. 

The  majority  of  the  country  has  accepted 
the  latter  and  has  affiliated  itself  with  the 
former,  subjugated  by  the  brilliant  results 
that  the  Porfirian  policy  has  produced  in 
the  country;  but  here  and  there  have  ap- 
peared restless,  discontented  spirits,  many 
of  them  ambitious  for  glory  and  power, 
others  purely  and  simply  intriguers  without 
prestige  or  politicians  without  futures  who 
have  formulated  severe  criticisms  and 
propagated  despicable  falsehoods  in  respect 


to  the  policy  of  General  Diaz,  which  have 
at  times  almost  menaced  his  person. 

Nothing  better  can  we  do  to  make  public 
the  facts  that  refute  those  despicable  stories 
than  to  reproduce  an  article  published  in 
Mexico  and  endorsed  by  almost  the  entire 
press  of  the  country  and  contradicted  by  no 
one.  That  article  follows  here,  so  far  as 
it  refers  to  the  personal  criticism  of  General 
Diaz  and  of  his  policy: 

It  is  said,  generally  sotto  voce:  "General 
Diaz  has  never  wished  nor  does  he  wish  to 
lose  his  power."  And  then  follow,  in  sub- 
stance, such  proofs  as  these  in  support  of 
that  point  of  view: 

General  Diaz  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
no  re-election,  and  after  the  administration 
of  General  Gonzalez,  he  reformed  the  con- 
stitution, admitting  the  re-election  for  an- 
other term  only,  making  us  retrograde 
later  on  to  indefinite  re-election.  After  that, 
no  candidate  was  found  to  be  satisfactory 
to  him,  and  he  has  had  himself  re-elected 
continuously:  and  to  cap  the  climax,  he 
confides  to  Creelman  his  desire  to  rest,  yet 
accepts  again  the  nomination  for  the  next 
term. 

CONSUMMATION  TO  BE  WISHED 

For  the  political  dilettante  these  facts  are 
proofs  and,  although  without  foundation 
as  will  soon  be  seen,  they  have  given  to  not 
a  few  the  conviction  that  General  Diaz  has 
never  thought  of  laying  down  his  power, 
never  has  sincerely  intended  to  give  himself 
a  successor  during  his  lifetime,  and  much 
less  has  he  pretended,  according  to  his 
expressions,  to  make  an  essay  of  democ- 
racy. Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  people  who  think  thus  congratulate 
themselves  that  such  is  the  case.  Human 
history  presents  few  examples  of  rulers  so 
fitted  to  the  conditions  of  a  country  and 
epoch  and  so  potent  to  procure  for  a 
people  the  prime  requisites — peace  and 
prosperity — which  time  will  turn  into  the 
permanent  advantages  of  democracy  and 
justice;  and  when  a  people  finds  a  Henry  IV 
who  procures  for  it  la  poule  au  pot,  and 
more  than  that,  peace,  security  and  respect- 
ability before  the  world,  I  would  like  with 
all  my  soul  to  make  such  a  regime  ever- 
lasting, to  immor*«i'  ''*•*  man  who  has 
made    manna  delivered   it 

from    Diogene  cdeemed    it 

from  the  ignoo  I  Miracles, 
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by  giving  him  home  and  country  and  ele- 
vating him  to  the  noble  class  of  citizen  of  an 
industrious  and  prosperous  land. 

THE  REAL  ACCUSATION 

The  great  desire  that  General  Diaz 
should  remain  in  power  is  not  the  wish  of 
the  President,  but  an  aspiration  of  the 
Mexican  people;  and  to  accuse  General 
Diaz  of  desiring  the  perpetuation  of  his 
power,  is  really  to  charge  the  people  with 
preferring  a  certainty  to  the  uncertain;  and 
with  wishing  to  preserve  intact  the  welfare 
which  they  have  enjoyed. 

But  what  need  to  argue,  if  with  facts 
palpable,  undeniable  and  now  proper  to  be 
made  public,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
General  Diaz  has  wished  to  leave  the  power 
in  good  hands,  to  retire  to  private  life  and 
to  try  new  men  in  the  government  of  the 
country;  that  what  but  a  short  time  ago 
he  expressed  to  Creelman — namely,  the 
desire  which  he  felt  to  confide  to  other 
hands  the  reins  of  the  government,  during 
the  lifetime  of  him  who  has  managed  them 
with  such  accuracy — has  been  for  many 
years  his  fixed  idea  and  his  main  preoccu- 
pation, that  ambitious  only  for  the  public 
welfare  and  the  greatness  of  his  country, 
he  has  feared  that  his  retirement  might 
cause  a  shake-up  in  the  country,  his  desire 
being  that  by  an  insensible  and  gradual 
transition  it  should  reach  a  great  future 
without  sacrificing  any  of  its  present 
conquests? 

Those  people  of  standards,  exalted  cri- 
terions  and  noble  intentions,  who  ignore 
the  facts  which  we  propose  to  make  public, 
have  always  been  surprised  that  General 
DiaZy  who  has  reached  such  a  height  of 
greatness,  does  not  complete  his  task  by 
giving,  like  Cincinnatus  or  like  Grant,  an 
example  of  disinterest  and  democratic 
virtue,  withdrawing  to  private  Hfe  after 
having  established  peace  and  prosperity; 
and  they  have  asked  in  astonishment,  how 
is  it  possible  that  General  Diaz  is  satisfied 
with  being  the  first  in  his  country,  when  it 
would  be  so  easy  for  him  to  be  one  of  the 
first  among  humanity?  For  these  latter,  it 
would  have  sufficed  for  him  to  lower  the 
flag  of  power  and  let  the  country  try  its 
strength,  be  sufficient  to  itself,  and  replace 
the  all-powerful  influence  of  his  ])ersonality 
with  the  collective  support  of  the  ])eople; 
and  at  the  tremendous  hour  of  his  perma- 
nent retirement,  observe  his  country,  now 


arrived  at  maturity,  strong  and  capable  in  it- 
self to  direct  its  destinies  toward  grand  ideals. 
Those  who  think  in  this  wise  are  indeed 
right;  yet  the  first  to  have  had  those 
thoughts  was  General  Diaz  himself. 

PROOFS  OF  THE  PUDDING 

When  at  the  beginning  of  '77,  General 
Diaz  was  elected  for  the  first  time  President 
of  the  Republic,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not 
assume  the  obligation  on  the  constitutional 
date  and  only  did  so  on  the  fifth  of  May  of 
that  year,  his  friends  recommended  that  the 
period  of  his  administration  should  extend 
from  that  date  until  the  fifth  of  May  of  188 1. 
General  Diaz  positively  refused  and  exacted 
that  the  time  should  be  computed  as  if  he 
had  taken  possession  in  December  of  the 
year  before.  This  is  not  the  conduct  of  a 
man  eager  for  power,  who  proposes  to 
retain  that  power  perpetually,  and  to  whom 
one  day  more  of  executive  command  is 
always  precious. 

During  his  first  administration,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  great  talents  which  the 
President  had  displayed,  his  numerous 
partizans  incited  him  to  cut  out  of  his 
program  the  clause  which  opposed  re- 
election and  to  re-estabHsh  the  primitive 
constitutional  text. 

General  Diaz  opposed  this  most  energeti- 
cally, and  when  the  time  came,  delivered 
the  power  to  General  Gonzalez,  the  person 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Less  than  the  first  is  this  second  mag- 
nanimous act  the  conduct  of  one  filled  with 
insatiable  ambition  and  aspiring  to  per- 
petual poWer. 

If,  during  his  second  administration,  he 
gave  his  consent  to  re-election  for  only  one 
period,  and  years  after  to  indefinite  re- 
election, he  bowed  to  the  reiterated  pressure 
of  opinion,  which  did  not  wish  to  confide 
to  other  hands  the  conservation  of  |)eace 
and  the  re-organization  of  everything  that 
was  imperfect,  deficient  and  disquieting  in 
the  country — an  immense  task  for  which 
there  was  confidence  in  General  Diaz  alone. 

AN  OPPORTUNE  TIME 

The  calm  of  the  country  in  the  year  of 
'98,  the  solidity  of  the  credit,  the  prosj^erity 
of  the  public  treaaurv.  and  the  surety  of 
an    economioal  t    never    since 

contradicted,  «seen   worldly 

events — ^an  b  country,  in- 

cluding the  ]  IS  been  able 
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to  escapx; — all  this  suggested  to  General 
Diaz  the  idea  that  jxjrchance  the  moment 
had  arrived  when  he  could  retire  into 
j)rivatc  life  in  almost  complete  security  that 
the  country  would  not  suffer  from  any 
unforeseen  calamity. 

This  design  not  only  was  broad,  noble 
and  almost  without  example  in  the  history 
of  humanity,  but  was  also  perfectly  founded 
and  plausible. 

He  could,  then,  withdraw  himself,  not  so 
much  in  search  of  rest,  which  he  has  always 
ardently  desired  and  to  which  he  has  an 
undeniable  right,  and  to  which,  furthermore, 
he  is  so  little  accustomed,  as  to  see  for  him- 
self in  action  those  energetic  forces  of  |x,'ace 
and  of  j)rogress.  by  him  created  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  to  give  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  following  from  afar  the  tran- 
quil and  progressive  march  of  the  country 
by  the  sole  influence  of  the  interests  created 
by  the  normal  action  of  the  |X)wers  and 
economic  resistance,  ix)litical  and  social, 
and  to  assure  himself  that  his  lifework  had 
l>een  as  great  and  solid  as  he  had  dreamed. 

If,  as  everything  seemed  to  foretell,  the 
country  could  go  on  by  itself,  conserve 
what  it  has  acquired,  increase  it  and 
advance  by  the  path  already  traced,  a  more 
gigantic  stride  could  not  have  been  made 
toward  the  realization  of  our  institutions; 
the  founder  of  order  and  the  promoter  of 
wealth  would  become  the  most  efficacious 
democratic  educator,  and  the  so-called 
dictator  and  even  tyrant,  would  become  the 
real  creator  of  our  democracy,  and  the 
paladin  most  ]X)werful  of  public  lilxirty. 

To  realize  this  plan  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  a  regular  and  normal  succession 
and  to  think  of  a  suitable  ]>erson  who  could 
count  upon  the  support  of  vast  social  classes, 
and  with  jjrestige  and  sufficient  support  to 
assure  his.  election.  General  Diaz  thought 
of  Seftor  Limantour,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  suggested  that  he  s|)eak  to  the 
numerous  friends  and  sympathizers  which 
his  skilful  financial  management  had  gained 
for  him  in  the  country  and  should  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
General  Diaz  offered  his  help  to  Senor 
Limantour  and  prepared  a  manifesto  to  the 
nation,  a  document  known  to  Sefior  Gen- 
eral Mena  and  some  other  intimate  friends, 
in  which,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  now 
made  public,  he  renounced  his  nomination 
for  the  period  of  1 900-1 904. 

This  renunciation  having  been  formu- 


lated and  founded,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  innumerable  {K)litical  friends  of  General 
Diaz  would  offer  their  votes  to  Seftor 
Limantour;  with  this  the  President  would 
co-oi>erate  with  such  means  of  persuasion 
as  he  could  legitimately  use,  and  thanks  to 
these  things  the  election  of  Sefior  Limantour 
could  be  looked  u{K>n  as  almost  a  certainty. 

A  COMPLICATION 

Seftor  Limantour,  although  profoundly 
grateful  for  such  a  manifestation  of  esteem 
and  confidence,  declined  the  high  distinction 
with  which  he  was  honored  and  which,  even 
in  the  supposition  of  failure,  to  a  great 
degree  elevated  him.  Nothing  could  better 
fill  a  man's  ambition,  however  excessive, 
than  to  succeed  the  most  eminent  of  states- 
men with  his  full  consent  and  his  direct 
moral  supjx)rt. 

For  not  accepting  the  nomination  which 
was  offered  him,  Sefior  Limantour  invoked 
reasons  of  different  kind:  his  civil  character, 
which  would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  military  element; 
his  lack  of  experience  and  his  lack  of  skill 
in  the  solution  of  political  problems,  the 
most  arduous,  and  the  most  complex  that 
can  present  themselves  to  the  perspicacity 
and  science  of  men;  his  merits,  that  he  did 
not  think  great  enough  to  justify  what 
could  be  considered  an  insane  ambition,  as 
with  less  reason  has  been  said  and  pub- 
lished since,  and  even  the  state  of  hishealth, 
which  was  then  quite  fragile. 

(jeneral  Diaz,  with  his  high  j)erspicacity, 
did  not  judge  anything  seriously  but  the 
first  objection  and  thought  this  obstacle 
could  Ije  easily  removed  by  associating  in 
the  future  administrative  labor  of  Sefior 
Limantour,  a  soldier  of  high  grade  and 
prestige  who  would  bring  to  the  combination 
the  sympathies  of  the  army. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  stay  in  Monterey, 
in  December,  1898,  General  Diaz  com- 
municated his  project  to  General  D.  Ber- 
nardo Reyes,  and  asked  his  opinion. 
General  Reyes  received  the  idea  with  real 
enthusiasm  and  offered  the .  President  his 
most  active  co-ojjeration  in  favor  of  Senor 
Limantour. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  this  important 
enterprise,  Senor  Limantour  continued  to 
insist  that  General  Diaz  liberate  him  from 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  an  eventual 
succession  to  which  he  was  not  inclined 
and  to  which  he  did  not  judge  his  faculties 
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to  all  eulogy,  declaring  himself  incapable 
of  fulfilling  a  post  which,  although  incap- 
able, nine  hundred  and  nihety-nine  out  of 
a  thousand  men  would  have  accepted, 
such  was  the  modesty  and  conviction  of 
Seiior  Limantour  that  he  refused  again. 

CONTRASTING  NATURES 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  then 
presented  to  vulgar  spirits,  yet  one  perfectly 
logical  to  those  who  know  man:  before 
such  stubborn  resistance.  General  Diaz, 
cold,  calm  and  accustomed  to  vanquish 
obstacles  with  perseverance,  persisted  and 
searched  for  another  form  to  his  idea; 
General  Reyes,  passionate,  impatient,  im- 
pulsive, more  used  to  assault  than  to  besiege, 
wanted  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances 
for  his  personal  "benefit. 

There  sprouted  then,  as  if  by  the  art  of 
magic,  a  petulant  and  malignant  press, 
which  chiefly  lashed  Seiior  Limantour,  but 
in  reality  the  Porfirian  administration,  and 
made  a  stupid  and  scandalous  opposition 
to  the.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the 
cabinet  of  General  Diaz  and  also  (how 
many  things  are  seen  and  recognized  in 
life!)  to  General  Reyes,  then  Secretary 
of  War. 

Very  soon  it  was  clearly  seen  that  these 
attacks  came  from  General  Reyes,  and  the 
prudence  and  tact  of  General  Diaz  inter- 
preted them  as  the  acts  of  a  disobedient 
and  rebellious  child  who  puts  himself  in 
the  way  of  his  father*s  policies  and  con- 
tradicts it  openly.  General  Reyes  gave  his 
resignation  to  the  portfolio  of  war  and 
retired  to  Nuevo  Leon. 

After  these  incidents  General  Diaz  could 
do  nothing  more  in  favor  of  his  former 
plans.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  abandon 
his  original  idea.  He  then  instituted  the 
constitutional  reform  which  created  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Republic  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  to-day  established. 

At  the  first  insinuations  of  his  friends  in 
favor  of  his  candidacy  for  that  office,  Seflor 
Limantour  renounced  it  publicly.  The 
triumphant  candidate  was  Sefior  D.  Ramon 
Corral,  whose  great  qualities  designated 
him  for  the  eventual  succession  of  General 
Diaz.  Everything  recommended  him — his 
age,  his  energy,  his  vast  intelligence,  the 
experience  acquired  first  in  the  government 
of  Sonora,  and  afterward  in  the  Federal 
district  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  President 


which  would  prevent  the  danger  which  that 
form  of  the  vice-presidency  presented  to  the 
country:  the  possibility  that  aroimd  the 
vice-president  a  focus  of  hostility  might 
form  against  the  established  government. 

All  these  great  qualities  and,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  assurance  that  Seiior 
Corral  would  follow  with  conviction  and 
enthusiasm  the  fundamental  program  of 
General  Diaz'  government,  made  his  candi- 
dacy satisfactory  to  the  people  and  to  the 
President. 

But  General  Diaz  did  not  abandon  his 
idea  of  seeing  during  his  lifetime  the 
country  in  full  democratic  activity,  and 
several  years  after  the  elections  he  spon- 
taneously opened  the  way  for  public  opinion 
to  manifest  itself  and  to  be  exerted  in 
accordance  with  peace  and  order  in  the 
future  elections. 

Such  is  the  true  and  profound  significance 
of  the  interview  with  Creelman.  In  that 
interview  General  Diaz  expressed  to  the 
newspaper  man  his  wish  to  retire  from 
office,  leaving.behind  a  strong  and  respected 
government  and  an  opposition  party  or- 
ganized within  the  exigencies  of  p)eace  and 
democracy.  Equally  he  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  Mexico  should  be  ready  to  accept 
his  idea. 

This  interview  gave  him  opportunity  to 
make  known  to  the  country  desires  which 
dated  back  many  years,  and  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  he  had  shown  so  much 
enthusiasm. 

That  declaration  might  arouse  in  the 
country  the  expected  democratic  movement, 
obedient  to  the  law  and  inspired  by  the 
purest  patriotism;  and  to  that  movement 
General  Diaz  could  confide  the  designation 
of  his  successor. 

But  the  majority  of  the  country,  oh 
learning  the  wishes  of  General  Diaz,  and 
not  without  justice,  became  alarmed,  lest 
the  future  be  compromised  and  the  present 
wrecked;  and  the  people  appealed  again 
anxiously  and  insistendy  to  the  pilot  who 
had  so  often  brought  them  safely  into  port. 

There  was  no  other  way  left  to  the 
patriotism  of  General  Diaz,  to  return  peace 
to  the  public  mind  and  tranquility  to  vested 
interests,  than  to  accede  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  which  demanded  his  candi- 
dacy and  to  continue  in  sympj»**»v  with 
that  of  Sefior  Corral.  The  f 
followed  have  corroborated 
and  patriotism  of  this  deter 
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While  certain  political  groups  which 
proposed  to  second  it  were  duly  organized 
and  initiated  a  pacific  cai^paign,  serene 
and  legal,  others,  principally  one — that  of 
General  Reyes — was  consecrated  to  the 
promotion  of  an  unhealthful  agitation 
throughout  the  country;  preferring  the  dema- 
gogue's illegal  practices  to  the  democratic 
course,  they  resuscitated  the  loose  and 
defamatory  press,  undertook  to  undermine 
and  demoralize  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
so  worthy  of  eulogy,  and  in  short 
wanted  to  make  the  country  retrograde  to 
the  calamitous  epochs  from  which  General 
Diaz  had  far  redeemed  it  and  of  which, 
during  his  wise  administration,  there  had 
been  no  recurrence. 

These  political  proceedings,  so  little  in 
harmony  with  the  high  desires  of  General 
Diaz,  have  again  gathered  the  nation  about 
his  person  and  his  program,  and  decided 
those  of  the  country  who  were  most  in- 
dustrious and  most  patriotic,  to  second 
again  and  without  vacillation  the  views  of 
their  President. 

Should  it  still  be  possible  to  accuse 
General  Diaz  of  vulgar  ambition  and  to 
burden  him  with  the  accusation  of  wishing 
to  perpetuate  himself  in  power?  Insane 
ambition,  deliberate  demagogic  blindness, 
and  furious  spite,  will  continue  to  do  so, 
without  reason  and  against  all  reason;  but 
the  sane  and  patriotic  element  will  be 
eternally  grateful  to  General  Diaz  for 
preferring  to  continue  to  govern  rather  than 


to  plunge  the  country  into  ruin  and  loss  of 
prestige  and  to  abandon  it  to  anarchy. 

The  long  article  here  reproduced  condenses 
and  justifies  the  policy  of  General  Diaz. 

Mexico  is  nevertheless  far  from  being 
able  to  govern  itself  according  to  the  demo- 
cratic forms,  especially  those  preferred  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  diversity  of  the 
races,  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  on  whose 
education  the  Federal  government  had 
little  influence,  the  passionate  temperament, 
and  the  demagogic  and  Jacobite  tendencies 
of  a  part  of  the  higher  classes,  as  also  the 
refined  clericalism  of  the  wealthy — with 
special  menace  to  the  large  rural  property 
owners — have  been,  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  serious  obstacles  to  the  im- 
planting of  true  democracy. 

But  besides  an  emancipator  and  a  re- 
former, Mexico  has  found  in  General  Diaz 
the  best  and  most  fervent  propagator  of 
democracy.  For  nobody  works  better  and 
more  efficaciously  in  its  favor  than  he  who 
establishes  peace,  increases  wealth  and 
diffuses  knowledge,  and  General  Diaz  has 
pacified,  enriched  and  educated  his  coimtry 
and  has  placed  it  upon  the  road  that  before 
long  must  lead  it  to  the  most  ample,  most 
complete  and  most  enviable  political  liberty. 

And  by  his  gigantic  task  General  Diaz 
will  be  known  to  posterity  as  among  the 
greatest  rulers  of  which  humanity  may 
boast,  and  the  Mexico  he  has  made  will  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous  countries  in  the  world. 


My  Wish 

By  Eleanore  F.  Lewys 

I  have  no  hope  of  Fame, 

My  brow  not  kissed 

By  fading  laurel  wreath: 

For  Fame  is  but  the  passing  of  a  name 

Along  the  road  to  Death, 

Just  to  be  missed — 

When,  by  the  smoldering  flame. 
My  soul-friends  list, 
Perhaps  in  moonlight  spell, 
Or,  joyous  in  some  dear  old  earthly  game, 

The  tears  up-swell 
At  mention  of  my  name — 
Just  to  be  missed ! 


Making 

the  All-Round 

Boy 

The  Story  of  the  Columbia  Park 
Boys'  Club 

By  Sidney  S.  Peixoitg 

Founder  aixl  Direclor  of  the  Club 


Most  men  have  been  boys.  The  man 
reflects  the  boy.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
makes  charitable  and  educational  work 
amtmg  boys  one  of  ninde  interest  to  think- 
ing people.  The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  F""'  "-i"''  i*". 
Civb  in  San  Francisco  has  accomplished 
some  results  along  original  lines.  Major  Peixotlo,  ■ 
with  boys,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  work  in  Amei 

chosen  to  lead  the  American  Boy  Scout  movement  in  San  Fraruisco.  He  i 
leader  of  the  Pacific  Athletic  Association,  second  in  size  in  the  United  States  and 
first  in  accomplishment.  He  organized  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League,  the  Catholic  Schools  Athletic  League  and  the  Sunday-Schools 
Athletic  League.  He  is  now  with  the  Columbia  Park  Boys  on  their  vacaUon 
tour  to  Seattle. 


a  tells  here  of  his  work 
He  has  recently  been 


T  is  nineteen  years  since 
a  work  wa3  started  for  the 
l>enefit  of  boys  living  in  the 
south-of-Market  district  of 
San  Francisco  by  an  ear- 
nest lot  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desired  to 
give  some  of  their  spare 
time  in  the  interest  of  boys 
less  favored  in  their  start 
in  life.  Four  years  after 
the  beginning  of  the  work 
here,  a  new  work  for  boys 
was  organized,  called  the 
Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club. 
It  is  here  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  tr>  create 
and  develop  the  interesting  boys'  club  which 
has  grown  so  well  to  be  a  virile  lx)ys'  work 
of  to-day. 

It  has  always  been  my  idea  to  give  l>oys 
what  they  want,  not  what  people  think  they 
ott^t  to  hare,  and  I  believe  this  has  t^een 


one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  this 
club.  The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Qub 
stands  as  an  expression  of  what  boys  long 
for  and  love  best.  They  have  l>een  led  to 
express  them.selves  more  intelligently  than 
they  ever  could  possibly  ho|>e  to  do  if  they 
were  working  alone.  Boys  are  exactly  the 
same  as  men.  If  left  to  themselves  they  will 
develop  just  as  one-sidedly  as  most  men 
develop.  We  find,  in  our  associations  with 
the  Iwys,  those  with  no  thought  in  life  but 
baseball;  others  crazy  over  going  to  cheap 
theaters;  others  who  think  swimming  the 
only  thing  for  their  Sunday  sjort,  and  .siime 
who.havingleamedtorcad.keepat  thefiooks 
of  only  one  author  until  they  have  read  the 
last  liook  of  a  hundred  he  has  written. 

Boys  as  a  rule  get  into  a  rut  along  the  line 
of  the  gang  with  which  they  are  aw>riatcd 
and  there  seem.s  to  come  the  end  of  their 
development.  It  was  urgent,  then,  in  start- 
ing the  new  club,  that  an  attempt  sho< 
made  to  develop  these  lioys  into  W 
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come  to  be  called  "all-round  boys."  Boys 
should  be  made  to  use  all  the  qualities  with 
which,  every  one  of  them  in  this  world  is 
endowed.  Military  drill  was  established 
for  the  sake  of  its  training  and  its  high  order 
of  discipline  and  because  it  is  not  a  popular 
feature  of  boys'  work.  Here  was  something 
they  would  have  to  do  against  their  will. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  unpopularity  of 
military  work  we  went  into  athletics  with 
heart  and  soul.  This  is  the  work  that 
ap{>eals  to  most  boys  and  should  be  the 
greatest  factor  in  all  boys'  work.  Inter-club 
baseball  tournaments  and  track  and  field 
meets  for  boys  were  the  great  feature  of 
early  club  days  and  aroused  a  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  loyalty  which  has  lasted  through 
all  these  years.  Later,  when  the  boys  had 
reached  a  point  of  understanding,  the  work 
of  physical  development  was  established  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  this  department  has 
grown  to  be  a  most  important  part  of  the 
work  to-day. 

It  has  always  been  the  motto  of  the  club 
that  the  boys  should  be  kept  busy  at  all 
times.  The  parliamentary  meetings,  the 
hour  in  the  manual  training  workshops,  and 
the  interesting  dramatics  have  been  im- 
portant influences  in  enticing  the  boys  from 
the  street  into  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the 
dub.  Music  began  in  the  earliest  days  in 
the-form  of  jovial  chorus  singing  before  the 
boys  went  home.  It  was  later  developed 
into  a  soprano  chorus,  which  has  established 
a  long  line  of  celebrated  boy  soloists  who 
have  made  singing  traditional  and  easy  to 
attain.  Out  of  military  came  the  need  for 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  and  as  a  growth 
from  this  drum  and  bugle  corps  we  have 
developed  our  bands  which  now  form  so 
important  a  part  of  the  club's  life. 

The  summer  camps  have  grown  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  First,  they  began  as  an 
outing  for  boys  in  the  fruit  orchards;  then 
as  a  development  of  a  summer  government 
camp  which  has  grown  year  by  year  to  an 
orderly  and  inspiring  type  of  boy  camp  life. 
The  walking  trips  have  been  my  personal 
idea  and  they  have  grown  from  a  party  of 
four  boys  in  1896  to  parties  of  fifty  boys  who 
have  seen  all  the  coast  coimties  of  California 
on  foot. 

In  the  long  fifteen  years  since  the  Colum- 
bia Park  Boys'  Club  has  been  established, 
the  one  effort  has  been  to  make  this  club  a 
demonstration  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  boys'  world.    We  are  apt  to 


think  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  so  cardess 
and  irresponsible  that  this  thing  of  inter- 
esting boys  in  themselves  is  a  rather  difficult 
task.  The  encoiuraging  success  obtained 
in  this  work  only  proves  that  the  boy  of  the 
great  city  is  still  a  regenerate,  longing, 
yearning  still  for  the  old  ideals  that  are  not 
obtainable  to-day  because  of  the  rush  of 
city  life  and  the  changed  home  ideals. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  this  work 
to  its  present  splendid  condition.  From  the 
very  start,  boys  in  the  neighborhood  arose 
in  arms  against  this  peaceful  invasion. 
They  all  seemed  to  resent  any  energy  that 
came  into  their  midst  which  was  to  bring 
order  and  refinement  among  them,  or  a 
desire  to  establish  a  new  standard  from  that 
under  which  they  were  living.  A  man  who 
works  among  boys  meets  with  the  most 
peculiar  opposition.  The  boys  within  the 
club  make  every  effort  to  appear  unin- 
fluenced by  him.  They  willingly  accept  all 
that  is  given  with  the  outward  appearance 
of  indifference.  They  misunderstand  his 
motives;  they  talk  most  unkindly  about  him 
on  ^he  street  and  use  every  effort  to  make, 
the  teacher  feel  that  his  work  is  wasted  and 
of  little  meaning  to  them.  The  boys  who 
do  not  belong  to  such  a  club  make  the  boys 
who  do  belong  feel  that  an  intruder  is  coming 
among  them  with  an  ulterior  motive.  The 
teacher  has  to  create  an  alluring  temptation; 
he  has  to  make  everything  done  so  appealing 
that  there  must  be  some  excuse  for  boys  to 
retain  their  membership.  Our  work  was  so 
convincing  that  the  boys  on  the  outside  had 
finally  to  admit  its  worth. 

The  club  has  always  held  to  the  idea  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  boys.  It  has  argued 
that  it  costs  large  sums  of  money  in  every 
household  to  raise  good  children.  Boys 
must  have  the  best  of  things  to  grow  up  to 
be  the  best  of  men.  Their  idle  hours  must 
be  made  valuable  to  them.  The  first 
thought  in  our  club  has  been,  not  to  erect  a 
costly  structure,  but  to  provide  proper  and 
elaborate  equipment  for  every  department 
of  the  work.  The  uniforms  of  the  band  must 
be  of  the  first  quality;  the  military  suits  have 
always  been  durable  and  neat  and  smart  in 
appearance;  our  baseball  department  has 
been  equipped  with  every  facility  for  giving 
the  boys  proper  expression  in  this  difficult 
form  of  sport.  All  the  other  features  of  the 
club  work  have  been  uniform  and  made  so 
that  they  create  pride  in  the  heart  of  every 
boy   who  is  a   member  of  these  various 
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Making  the  All-Round  Boy 


In  our  manual  training  shops/ the  work 
has  been  presided  over  by  people  of  artistic 
instincts.  The  results  here  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  Just  recently  a  Russian  edu- 
cator, who  is  making  a  careful  study  of 
schools  in  the  United  States,  asserted  that 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  boys  of  this 
club  was  superior  to  anything  that  he  had 
seen  in  his  travels  through  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  the  same  method — simplicity 
— ^has  been  used  in  applying  the  course  of 
study  in  this  department  has  made  it  an 
attractive  work  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful sides  of  the  club  life  to  the  boys  is  this 
development  of  their  handicraft  instincts. 

The  athletic  work  of  the  club  is  very  well 
known.  The  boys  of  this  organization 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit  and  honor 
for  a  great  many  years  in  all  phases  of 
athletics,  whether  they  represent  the  club 
or  the  school  where  they  are  studying. 
Outdoor  athletics  are  allied  with  the  strong- 
est factor  for  their  success — the  gymnasium. 
It  has  been  part  of  the  duty  of  every  club 
member  to  consider  the  development  of  his 
body  as  one  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  his 
membership,  and  most  of  the  older  boys 
who  have  grown  up  in  this  dub  have  a 
sturdy  basis  for  physical  health,  which  will 
be  a  great  factor  throughout  their  entire 
manhood. 

The  stage  work  that  seems  to  fascinate 
the  large  audiences  before  which  the  boys 
have  performed,  is  the  result  of  the  most 
simple  forms  of  expressions.  For  seven 
years,  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  before 
the  boys  have  left  for  their  homes,  im- 
promptu plays  have  been  arranged  in  the 
little  club  theater,  and  after  the  plot  has 
been  discussed  the  boys  enter  into  the 
movement  of  the  play  and  supply  the  lines 
upon  the  stage  as  the  play  develops.  The 
result  of  this  training  has  been  a  race  of 
boys  who  are  fearless  in  the  face  of  an 
audience  a^id  who  talk  intelligently  upon 
any  stage.  They  are  mimics  and  under- 
studies of  the  clever  older  members  of  the 
club.  I  consider  that  this  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  making  the  Columbia 
Park  Boys'  Club  a  successful  boys'  work. 

All  of  this  has  been  made  more  attractive 
because  of  our  vacation  outings.  Every  boy 
living  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  should 
have  at  least  a  month  each  year  of  outdoor 
life.  The  benefits  have  been  so  evident  in 
the  growth  of  the  city  boy,  during  such  a 
short  period  of  time,  that  we  have  come  to 


look  upon  this  as  the  important  point  of  all 
other  influences  of  the  club.  A  year's  work 
at  the  club  and  a  month's  work  in  the 
summer  time  means  a  growth  of  from  four 
to  five  inches  a  year  in  the  height  and 
breadth  of  body,  and  the  mind  keeps  pace. 

Most  of  these  boys  have  wandered  on  foot 
up  and  down  the  California  coast  and  some 
of  them  were  the  fortunate  members  of  the 
greatest  boy's  trip  ever  undertaken — the  re- 
cent journey  of  Columbia  Park  boys  to 
Australia.  It  was  the  remarkable  versa- 
tility of  talent  possessed  by  these  boys  that 
made  the  Australian  people  love  ^nd  wel- 
come them  so  heartily  and  send  them 
through  the  great  commonwealth  with  suc- 
cess. These  boys  had  the  honor  of  being 
reviewed  by  every  Crown  governor  of  the 
Australian  states,  of  being  addressed  by 
the  Premier  of  every  state  and  of  meeting 
the  mayors  of  sixty-one  cities  and  towns  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

They  played  a  new  Australian  football 
game,  they  played  baseball,  basketball, 
and  cricket;  went  in  for  swimming  tourna- 
ments and  shot  rifle  matches  against  crack 
cadet  teams.  They  gave  evening  perform- 
ances everywhere  they  visited,  evenings 
sports  now  and  then  and  attended  innumer- 
able receptions  and  banquets.  Besides  all 
this,  they  found  time  to  visit  all  the  historical 
monuments,  museums  and  manufacturing 
plants  in  every  part  of  Australia.  So  they 
are  all  full  of  a  wonderful  tale  of  nine 
months'  travel  in  foreign  lands. 

This  year's  vacation  tour  is  a  trip  to 
Seattle  this  summer,  a  jolly  journey  taken 
under  the  auspices  of  Sunset  Magazine. 
The  boys  will  have  the  fun  of  giving  their 
theatrical  shows  to  new  friends  and  of  join- 
ing in  athletic  contests  with  local  champions. 
They  hope  to  see  every  industry  in  the  cities 
and  towns  they  visit  and  to  interest  the 
citizens  in  the  boys  of  their  own  communities 
by  the  force  of  the  example  of  the  Columbia 
Park  boys. 

There  are  some  mightily  interesting 
youngsters  in  the  party  that  will  take  this 
trip.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
organizing  and  carrying  out  the  first  week 
ever  devoted  entirely  to  boys  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  success  of  the  venture  was 
complete.  The  unique  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  election  of  a  boy  mayor,  to  whom 
Mayor  McCarthy  turned  over  the  keys  of 
the  city.  The  boy  chosen  was  selected  first 
by  a  committee  of  three  men  who  were 


Merit  in  Irrigated  Land 

Richfield  and  Dietrich  Tracts  in  Southern  Idaho  Attracting  Settlers  by  Their  Fertility 

By  John  Scott  Milis 


IT  b  an  abaoluie 
(USetent  kcUoiis  of  Idaho  in  order  to  gain 
definite  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  that  state  within  the  past  few  years.  Under 
the  beneficent  workings  of  the  Carey  Act  a  trans- 
formalton  has  taken  place  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  realized.  In  looking  upon  the  waving  fields  of 
gr^in,  the.  orchards  with  their  myriads  of  trees  in 
bloasom  or  fnjit-laden,  according  to  the  season, 
in  riding  for  miles  alongside  meadows  and  gardens, 
with  here  and  there  the  vine-clad  home  of  the 
farmer,  one  may  well  imagine  the  journey  is  being 
taken  through  one  of  the  older-settled  stales. 

Yet  it  is  but  a  short  lime  since  this  now  fertile 
region  was  one  of  barren  waste,  with  sagebrush 
as  the  only  vegetation — a  part  of  the  domain 
known  as  the  Great  American  desert.  There  was 
an  occasional  oasis.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  some 
tunning  stream,  a  hamlet  was  located,  and  many 
of  these  grew  to  be  prosperous  cities.  In  the 
mountains  thei«  were  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead  and  other  minerals;  the  bottom-lands  and  the 
lands  to  which  water  might  be  easily  diverted  were 
tilled.  Irrigation  in  its  broad  meaning  was  not 
resorted  to  and  "dry  farming"  was  unheard  of 
or  scofled  at. 

The  man  without  a  country  was  an  object  of  pity, 
but  he  is  no  more  deserving  of  commiseration  in 
tlii*  day  and  age  than  is  the  man  without  a  farm. 
There  are  millions  of  toilers  in  the  city — men  who 
•re  wearing  themselves  out  in  office,  store,  factory — 
who  might  to-day,  if  they  chose,  be  following  a 
healthful  vocation,  be  assured  of  not  only  a  living, 
but  sOTiKthing  more  and  be  independent.    Instead 
of  punching  a  time-clock  their  hours  of  labor  could 
be  regulated  at  will;  in  lieu  of  fear  of  shut-downs 
and  consequent  enforced 
idleness  they  would  al- 
ways be  occupied;  they 
could  rest  assured  that 
the  larder  would  not  be 
empty,  and   in  place  of 
dreading    high    prices, 
they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  the  price  on 
many  commodities. 

The  time  hat  come  for 
the  dwellers  in  the  cities 
to  give  these  mailers 
■erious  thought.  When 
opportunity  is  offered, 
the  man  who  does  not  i^tK^^^^gBB 
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grasp  it  is  not  wise.  These  days  of  splendid  openings 
for  men  to  secure  holdings  of  land  are  not  going  to 
last  indefinitely.  While  at  this  lime  there  are  many 
localities  available,  Ihe  choice  locations  are  growing 
fewer  and  prices  are  certain  lo  advance.  As  the 
population  continues  to  increase,  men  will  find  it 
necessary  to  go  farther  from  the  cities  and  the  rail- 
roads and  rivers  when  they  settle  upon  a  tract. 
This  means  that  they  go  farther  from  the  market 
for  their  products,  and  distance  is  one  thing  that 
always  counts  when  one  is  called  on  to  deliver  the 
goods. 

A  few  yeors  hence,  when  no  more  arid  lands  In 
the  West  remain  lo  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  land 
values  will  soar  above  all  expectations  or  estimates 
of  the  present  generation.  The  land  arta  remains 
a  filed  quantity,  while  the  population  that  must 
exist  from  its  products  is  increasing  on  a  scale  of 
millions  of  souls  annually.  Extreme  high  prices 
are  not  a  remote  condition  in  this  country.  To-day 
the  prices  of  lands  that  are  reclaimed  by  irrigation 
are  very  low.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor  man.  The  rate  at  which 
these  lands  are  rcilaimed  and  sold  into  private 
ownershi[i  is  astounding.  The  Reclamation  act  waa 
passed  about  eight  years  ago.  Under  its  operation 
irrigation  works  have  been  built  in  thirteen  western 
stales  and  two  lerritories,  by  which  700,000  or 
more  acres  have  been  brought  under  irrigation 
and  millions  of  dollars  returned  to  the  irrigation 
fund  by  sale  of  the  lands.  Private  capital  has 
expended  ten  times  as  much  in  reclamation  projects 
as  the  Government,  and  put  7,000,000  acres  under 
water.  As  eorly  as  the  beginning  of  the  1909 
season  there  were  5,000  new  farms  with  an  aggte- 
gale  area  of  700,000  acres  ready  for  irrigation. 

To  the  landless  man 
the  question  must  now 
occur:  how  much  longer, 
at  this  rate,  will  the  arid 
lands  lost?  How  much 
longercanlafford  to  pro- 
crastinate if  I  am  going 
to  own  any  good  land  ? 
Some  of  the  men  who 
are  getting  in  on  the 
ground  floor  and  whoare 
to  be  classed  asfortunate 
are  those  who  are  locat- 
ing on  irrigated  lands 
—^  OS  are  found  in  Ihe 
idd  tract  and  tlie 
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The  O-Jii-San 


to  be  sinking  into  a  sort  of  weak,  yellowish 
mist,  until  he  heard  a  voice  calling  him. 
"There  is  better  shade  here,"  said  the  old 
voice;  "come  over  and  rest" 

Sato  bowed  three  times  to  the  dust — at 
the  speaking,  at  the  red  azalea  bush,  at  the 
threshold;  and  squatted  humbly  in  the  cool 
of  the  green  leaves.  The  mistiness  of 
hunger  cleared  from  his  eyes  as  he  mur- 
mured his  thanks  and  the  said  eyes  glued 
themselves  upon  the  little  brushes  and  the 
rolls  of  paper. 

The  O-Jii-San  waved  one  tremulous, 
kind  hand  to  silence  him.  "You  have  come 
a  long  way,"  he  said  in  the  sententious 
fashion  of  an  olden  day,  "and  here  is  shade 
and  a  quiet  place.  Make  use  of  it,  and 
proceed  refreshed.  There  is  also" — the 
O-Jii-San  was  half-blind,  but  his  heart 
helped  him — "there  is  also  rice  in  the  red 
lacquer  bowl,  and  cakes  beside  it.  I  beg 
you — I  beg  you,  little  friend — " 

The  O-Jii-San  drooped  his  wrinkled, 
ivory-pale  face  and  fell  into  a  litde  sleep. 
Sato,  after  more  bows,  took  up  the  red  bowl. 

There  was  a  golden  dragon  at  the  bottom 
of  that  bowl.  In  no  time  Sato  was  looking 
at  the  dragon  and  the  cakes  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Sato  took  off  the  elastic  belt 
and  let  it  out  a  finger's  length. 

"Where  is  your  home,  and  how  far?" 
asked  the  O-Jii-San,  waking  up  suddenly. 

"The  distance  from  this  seven-times- 
honored  roof  to  my  imworthy  home  is  five 
days  along  the  road,"  said  Sato.  "I  live 
in  a  village  by  the  sea." 

"Ah,  the  seal"  The  0-Jii-San  raised 
his  head.  "I  also  have  seen  the  sea. 
Painted  it,  too.  Is  there  any  curve  in  the 
world  like  the  curve  of  the  falling  wave?" 

"The  curve  of  the  cloud  let  loose  from 
the  hills,"  said  the  village  boy. 

"But  that  is  a  wave,  too,"  returned  the 
O-Jii-San,  as  if  he  were  arguing  with  an 
equal,  "a  wave  of  vapor;  yes,  I  know  those 
coast  villages.  The  huts,  the  nets,  the 
boats — all  good  color.  But  better  the  pines 
planted  by  the  government  to  hold  the 
sands  back." 

He  nodded  his  head,  drifting  away  once 
more  into  the  drowsiness  of  great  age. 
Sato  squatted,  quiet  and  patient,  his  bright 
eyes  glinted  toward  the  little  saucers  of 
ground  color.  How  well  one  could  work 
with  those!  "Better  than  a  stick  and  the 
hard  sand,  better  than  charcoal  on  a  flat 
flagstone,  better — " 


"And  why  did  you  leave  that  home,  my 
child  ?"  The  old  man  had  roused  once  more. 

"It  apf)eared  there  were  many  mouths 
to  feed,  and  times  none  too  good.  I  heard 
of  this  place,*  that  it  was  holy  and  of  benefit 
to  the  soul.  But  chiefly  I  desired,  O  most 
honorable  Dispenser  of  Refreshment,  to  see 
the  old  pictures  there.  And  of  these,  the 
Amaterasu.  It  is  said" — the  boy's  voice 
broke  in  a  rapture  of  expectation — "it  is 
said  that  the  color  of  the  goddess*  robe  is 
that  of  a  pigeon  and  the  line  of  her  brows 
fine  as  a  hair." 

"They  do  not  forget,  then,  altogether. 
Out  of  many,  one  remembers."  The 
O-Jii-San  bowed  ceremonially  to  Sato. 
"I  painted  the  Amaterasu.  But  it  was 
when  I  was  young.  There  are  other  things 
I  did.  Look  here,  and  here."  He  pulled 
the  rolls  out  of  his  blackwood  cabinet — 
blue  irises  upon  silk,  a  lotus  bloom,  and  a 
yellow  butterfly,  sepia  drawings  of  trees 
and  rare  stones,  of  lizards  and  birds;  de- 
signs as  fine  as  a  web  and  as  delicate  as  a 
crystal.  He  grew  young  again,  showing 
them,  and  Sato  was  in  a  heaven  of  happiness. 
"I  have  never  seen  such  beautiful  things," 
he  said;  "it  is  as  if  the  gods  had  made  them." 

Light  died  out  of  the  old  man's  face. 
"I  am  very  mortal,"  he  said  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "The  gods  withdraw  their  gifts. 
See,  my  son,  the  ending  of  all  skill,  which 
is  vanity.  The  last  picture  I  drew!"  He 
spread  the  paper  on  the  stand  in  front  of 
Um.  A  few  vague  streaks  and  blots  of 
sepia  marred  the  pure  surface  of  the  paper. 
He  laughed  ruefully.  "I  cannot  see,"  he 
mourned;  "I  paint  upon  the  air,  the  paper 
withdraws  itself,  I  fail  miserably.  It  is  in- 
tended for  partridges  among  the  young  grain . ' ' 

"Beautiful,  beautiful!"  murmured  Sato 
again,  bowing  to  the  floor  that  he  might 
not  see  the  tragedy. 

"You  have  been  well  brought  up."  The 
O-Jii-San  looked  at  Sato  kindly.  "Good 
manners  are  rare  among  the  younger  folk. 
But  even  true  politeness  cannot  always 
soften  truth.  My  eyes  are  very  dim. 
There  is  lately  a  weakness  as  well,  a  weari- 
ness of  all  the  senses,  a  black  emptiness  that 
falls  in  the  middle  of  day.  This  picture  is 
like  the  first  strokes  of  a  child.  Perhaps — 
perhaps  it  is  not  as  bad  as  I  believed,  but 
it  is  very  bad.  Vanity,  vanity,  the  end 
of  aU  skill." 

"Perhaps  your  honorable  symptoms  have 
to  do  with  it,"  said  Sato  aloud.    To  himself 
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he  said,  "The  hand  of  death  is  upon  this 
kind  old  father.  I  have  seen  it  before. 
He  is  very  old,  old  as  the  old  trees,  and  very 
sad.  I  shall  become  like  this  also.  But 
first  I  will  paint  things  as  he  has  done." 

"Vanity,  vanity,"  muttered  the  O-Jii-San, 
swaying  in  the  shadows  of  the  swaying 
leaves.  "The  gods  withdraw  their  gifts. 
I  go,  with  the  old  order  of  things.  But  I 
should  go  happy  if  I  might  see  once  more  a 
good  piece  of  work  these  useless  hands  had 
done."  He  stretched  out  his  frail,  ivory- 
colored  hands  wherein  the  ridged  veins 
showed  darkly,  and,  looking  at  them,  slept. 

Sato  squatted  humbly  in  his  place.  He 
looked  at  the  0-Jii-San,  at  the  empty  rice 
bowl,  at  the  outspread  paper.  Time  passed 
uncounted  and  the  morning-glories  withered 
in  the  sun.  "Soon,"  thought  Sato,  "I  must 
see  the  Amaterasu  and  then  go  up)on  my 
way.  This  honorable  ancient  one  stiU 
sleeps.  I  must  go  without  giving  him  even 
the  proper  thanks  for  a  meal.  Does  he 
sleep?  He  has  a  look  as  if  he  would 
not  wake." 

"Vanity,  vanity,"  murmured  the  0-Jii- 
San  mournfully  as  he  drowsed.    The  wind^ 
fluttered  the  soft  scroll  of  paper  with  a 
whispering  sound.    Sato  looked  at  it  again. 

"Partridges  among  the  millet,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "But  a  third  of  the  lines  fell 
upon  the  paper;  the  rest  the  wind  took,  or 
the  shadow.  They  are  good  lines,  pure  as 
the*  line  of  a  leaf.  I  know.  I  have  watched 
the  partridges  bathing  in  the  dust  at  the 
edge  of  the  crops.  Who  should  know 
but  I?  Many  times  I  have  drawn  them 
in  the  sand." 

As  he  looked,  the  full  picture  seemed  to 
spring  out  upon  the  paper  before  his  eyes, 
just  as  the  O- Jii-San  must  have  dreamed  it.. 
His  mouth  tightened  a  litde,  but  his  round 
brown  face  showed  no  other  emotion. 

"With  your  honorable  and  condescending 
permission,"  he  said  to  the  unconscious 
old  man;  and  took  up  a  brush — 

His  brown  fingers  clung  around  it.  He 
was  no  longer  a  little  dusty  peasant  lad,  but 
an  artist,  alive  with  the  same  beautiful 
serene  fire  that  had  lighted  the  O- Jii-San. 
They  were  both  very  quiet,  the  old  man 
and  the  boy.  A  little  bird  came  and  swung 
upon  the  trellis  and  saw  all  that  was  doing. 
He  saw  the  brush  move  swiftly  in  Sato's 
hand,  fwifdy  and  surely,  linking  the  O-Jii- 
San'i  tcaU'i"^  Hues  into  loveliness  and  the 
Qliuioo  of  tridges  and  their  young 


on  the  edge  of  the  millet  fields — how  often 
Sato  had  watched  them  with  the  patient 
artist's  eyes  that  are  the  same  the  woiid 
over!  The  pattern  of  the  picture  grew  in 
delicate  faint  browns  and  grays  on  the 
creamy  paper  and  the  bird  swung  head- 
downward,  watching.  Only  when  Sato 
laid  the  brush  down,  bowed  ceremonially 
to  the  unconscious  O- Jii-San,  put  on  his 
sandals  and  trudged  away  up  the  path 
to  the  shrine  where  the  Amaterasu  was — 
only  then  did  the  bird  fly  away. 

Sato  looked  back  at  the  turn  of  the  path 
where  the  cryptomerias  come  down  to  meet 
the  bamboo,  but  the  O- Jii-San  did  not 
move.  Sato  smiled  to  himself  like  a  little 
brown  Buddha,  as  wisely,  as  kindly.  He 
turned  the  comer  and  was  gone  on  his 
patient  way.  But  the  O- Jii-San  sat  still 
until  the  level  sun  shot  his  rays  under  the 
morning-glory  trellis  and  into  the  pale  old 
face.  The  O- Jii-San  blinked  in  the  sudden 
golden  glare  and  looked  about  him,  very 
old  and  lonely.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
Sato.  But  he  saw  the  paper  outspread, 
and  remembered  that.  "Partridges  in  the 
crops,"  he  chuckled  wearily,  drearily. 
"Vanity,  vanity,  the  end  of  all  skill!"  He 
began  to  roll  it  up. 

But  there  were  the  partridges.  Like  life 
they  covered  and  scuffled  downily  among 
the  millet.  -  The  O- Jii-San's  tremulous  hand 
stayed  in  their  work.  His  dim  eyes  glowed 
and  he  nodded  his  head.  He  could  see  the 
partridges  quite  plainly. 

"I  wrought  better  than  I  knew,"  he 
chuckled.  "A  little  irregular,  but  that  is  , 
to  be  expected.  What  I  need  is  spectacles, 
the  best  European  si>ectacles.  They  are 
good  work,  those  partridges.  How  the 
aged  deceive  themselves,  grieving  like 
children  over  the  things  which  are  not. 
They  are  very  good,  those  partridges.  And 
I  grieved,  thinking  no  more  than  one  line  in 
twenty  fell  upon  the  paper  as  I  would  have 
it  fall.  The  end  of  skill  is  still  honor.  The 
gods  have  not  forgotten." 

Feeling  blindly  for  the  familiar  brush,  he 
added  his  name  in  feeble  ideographs.  There 
was  some  sense  of  confusion  upon  him,  but 
great  content.  "My  art  is  still  my  strength," 
he  munAured;  "to-morrow  I  will  begin  a 
new  picture;  a  lotus  bud  opening  in  the 
dawn.   A"*  now  I  am  weary." 

T  i-San  slept  again,  smiling  very 

hai  \  priests  came  down  the  pil- 

gr  the  dusk.    One  bore  a  branch 
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of  strange  leaves  as  a  gift  to  the  master,  but 
they  did  not  wake  him.  ''His  feet  are  upon 
ffae  way  of  the  gods,"  they  said  gently, 
^and  look ! — his  last  work  has  regained  the 
Tigor  and  beauty  of  his  prime.  That  is  a 
great  wonder.  His  fame  will  never  die. 
He  will  no  more  be  called  The  Honorable 
Old  Man,  but  The  Old-Man-Wth-The 
Brush-Of-Etemal- Youth." 

Sato  bad  returned  thanks  for  his  dinner. 

They  buried  the  O-Jii-San  in  a  pleasant 
place,  with  seven  giant  cryptomerias,  an  old 
torii  and  two  stone  lanterns  to  keep  watch 
over  him,  and  ihey  carved  on  a  tablet,  ''Here 
lies     The-  Old  -  Man  -  With  -  The-Brush-Of- 


Etemal- Youth."  The  picture  of  the  part- 
ridges, the  picture  which  the  O-Jii-San  had 
dreamed  just  before  that  one  of  the  lotus 
bud,  they  rolled  up  and  put  away  in  a  cedar 
cabinet  with  a  lock  in  the  form  of  a  pink 
crab. 

So  that  is  how  the  0-Jii-San  was  made 
happy.  But  Sato  knew  nothing  of  it  all. 
He  went  on  to  Yeddo  and  found  work  in  a 
cloisonne  manufactory.  And  at  last  he 
gained  so  much  fame  over  a  pearl  gray  jar 
ornamented  with  peach  blossoms  that  he 
was  not  called  Sato  any  more,  but  Momo- 
taro,  which  means  the  Peach-Boy.  But 
that  does  not  come  into  this  story. 
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By  Frederick  v^k\^  Ferdinand  Moore 


DRAWINOS 


I       BY  F.  C.   JACK 


GATELY  could  not  throw  off 
the  feeling  that  someone  was 
following  him.  He  kept  look- 
1  ing  over  his  shoulder  down  the 
^  trail.  When  he  let  his  horse 
breathe  a  minute  at  the  top  of  the  hills,  he 
would  turn  in  his  saddle  and  peer  back  into 
the  jungle.  At  such  times  he  would  put  his 
hand  to  the  saddlebags  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  still  hanging  at  the  cantle. 

He  had  left  Lampoc  at  daybreak  and  at 
noon  it  was  twenty  miles  behind.  The  sun 
was  the  ordinary,  everyday  Philippine  sun, 
blazing  steadily  in  the  sky.  Gately  was 
accustomed  to  it,  yet  he  felt  that  it  was 
shriveling  him  this  day.  He  had  emptied 
two  canteens  of  boiled  water,  breaking  the 
rules,  for  old-timers  like  Gately  knew,  or 
should  know,  better  than  to  drink  so  much 
water  in  the  heat  of  midday  while  on  the 
march.  But  every  dozen  rods  he  took  a 
gulp  of  water  and  looked  back  over  the  trail. 
Gately  was  assistant  treasurer  of  Malaban 
province — or  had  been  until  that  morning. 
Now  he  was  an  embezzler,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  Philippine  bills  and  Ameri- 
can gold  in  his  saddlebags.  He  was  making 
for  th'^  •    where  he  hoped  to  get  a 


British  tramp  steamer,  boimd  anywhere. 
He  simply  wanted  to  get  his  Philippine 
money  turned  into  gold  and  then  reach 
China  or  Madagascar  or  Singapore — any 
place  where  he  could  buy  luxuiy  and  pleas- 
ure and  fine  clothes  and  a  carriage  and  good 
eating  and  drinking. 

Allison  was  treasurer  of  Malaban  province 
and  Allison  was  raving  with  the  fever. 
Gately  started  out  for  a  doctor.  Before  he 
got  away  he  saw  the  sixty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  field  safe  and  could  not  resist  the 
.temptation  to  take  it  and  go;  but  he  didn't 
intend  to  come  back.  He  didn't  like  Allison 
anyway  and  he  was  very  sick  of  life  in 
Lampoc,  of  poring  over  books  and  doing 
Allison's  clerical  work. 

"I'm  a  fool,"  he  muttered,  as  he  gave  his 
horse  the  spur  and  rode  on,  "a  big  fool 
to  be  so  nervous,  when  they  can't  get  wise 
to  this  thing  for  a  week,  and  if  Allison  dies 
it  may  be  a  month.  I  reckon  he'll  cash  in 
right  enough — he  always  worried  himself 
sick  over  a  few  dollars  and  worked  my  head 
off  at  trial  balances.  That's  no  life  for  me. 
I  could  hammer  away  all  my  life  and  die 
poor  and  I  might  as  well  make  this  clean-up 
and  get  out  with  it." 
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But  in  Sfnte  of  his  self-assurance  he 
couldn't  redst  the  impulse  to  look  back. 
He  had  the  unquenchable  thirst  and  at  the 
top  of  the  last  ridge  finished  his  fourth  and 
last  canteen.  Before  be  started  downward 
he  surveyed  the  route  he  had  followed  all 
morning.  Lampoc  was  below  him,  a  tiny 
splotch  of  red-tiled  roofs  surrounded  by  the 
brown  jungle^  He  scanned  the  bits  of  trail 
which  he  could  make  out,  but  he  could  find 
no  pursuing  party.  The  China  sea  was  oS 
to  the  right,  thirty  miles  by  the  trail,  yet 
apparently  at  his  feet,  in  the  shimmering, 
heat-laden  tropical  air. 


would  be  glad  to  see  him  and* would  assume 
that  Gately  was  making  a  trip  to  San  Fer- 
nando on  official  business.  The  money 
couldn't  be  missed,  for  the  empty  safe  was 
locked  and  he  had  the  key,  and  his  absence 
was  accounted  for  and  Allison  would  not 
get  well  for  awhile  if  ever.  So  he  turned  off 
the  trail  and  made  his  way  to  Quinn's,  where 
he  could  get  water  and  food  and  rest. 

Quinn  was  reading  on  the  veranda  of  his 
bungalow  as  Gately  rode  up. 

"This  is  certainly  a  visit  to  the  sick  and 
in  prison,"  said  Lieutenant  Quinn.  "My 
wife  and  kiddie  have  gone  back  to  the  States 


"Good-by  Lampoc,"  he  said  gaily,  wav- 
ing his  hand  at  the  town.  "Bye  bye  Alli- 
son— hope  you  beat-lhe  fever." 

The  horse  trotted  into  the  downward 
jungle  trail  and  the  sacks  of  gold  coin  began 
to  jingle  as  the  saddlebags  pounded  against 
Gately's  thighs.  The  rider's  throat  became 
parched  and  he  perspired  until  his  clothes 
were  wet  through  and  steaming  from  the  heat. 

Gately  knew  that  it  would  be  folly  To  try 
and  make  the  seaport  town  of  San  Fernando 
by  night.  He  knew  of  a  constabulary  de- 
tachment at  the  headwatLTs  of  the  Abu 
river,  a  few  miles  off  the  trail.  Quinn  was 
the  lieutenant  in  command  and  he  decided 
to  spend  the  night  with  Quinn.    The  officer 


to  get  out  of  the  hot  season  and  I  am  all 
alone  except  for  fourteen  Pampangans  and 
a  Dutch  clock  that  strikes  twelve  every  hour. 
Great  Snakes !    I  am  glad  of  a  white  man !" 

He  called  a  constable  to  take  the  horse. 
Gately  stripped  off  the  saddlebags  and 
threw  them  over  his  shoulder. 

"I've  got  to  keep  an  eye  on  this;  where 
will  I  put  it — where  will  1  sleep?" 

Lieutenant  Quinn  showed  him  to  a  room 
off  his  own  bedroom,  and  (lately  carefully 
deposited  the  saddlebags  under  the  cane 
bed,  taking  care  that  he  did  not  let  it  down 
hard,  for  it  was  heavy,  and  he  did  not  want 
Quinn  to  know  that  he  was  packing  a  doze 
sacks  of  double- eagles. 
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with  cord  and  arranged  the  packets  into 
two  evenly  sized  bundles.  The  room  was 
very  hot  and  he  worked  cautiously,  so  that 
Quinn  would  not  hear  the  gold  chinking. 

He  stopped  a  second  to  wipe  the  perspi- 
ration from  his  brow.  He  glanced  at  the 
wall — ^and  then  collapsed  and  sat  down  on 
the  bed  and  buried  his  face  in  his  moist, 
clammy  hands.  An  eye  was  watching  him 
through  a  knot  hole ! 

Gately  wondered  what  he  should  do. 
He  knew  that  he  was  caught,  for  the  eye  at 
the  knot  hole  was  the  blue  eye  of  Lieutenant 
Quinn,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Lieutenant 
Quinn  to  arrest  him  and  hand  him  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  as  an  embezzler. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  he  moved. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  confess  his 
guilt  to  Quinn  and  beg  for  mercy.  The 
gold  could  be  returned  and  he  could  leave 
the  Philippines;  if  Quinn  refused,  it  meant 
at  least  ten  years  in  Bilibid. 

Gately  threw  a  blanket  over  the  gold  and 
packets  and  stumbled  across  the  room  to 


the  door.  He  could  not  look  up  and  meet 
that  eye,  which  he  felt  was  still  watching  him. 

Quinn  was  not  in  the  next  room.  Gately 
instinctively  looked  for  the  knot  hole  in  the 
wall  through  which  Quinn  had  watched 
him  packing  up  the  loot.  The  wall  was 
littered  with  pictures,  clothing,  mounted 
carabao  horns,  calendars  from  Manila,  and 
the  odd  bric-a-brac  of  the  tropics.  Among 
the  articles  Gately  observed  a  big  doll, 
suspended  by  its  hair  from  a  nail,  facing 
the  wall.  He  turned  the  figure  outward. 
The  wax  face  had  large  blue  eyes,  and  one 
of  the  eyes  was  over  the  knot  hole  when  the 
doll  hung  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 

Gately  gazed  for  a  minute  at  the  doll,  and 
then  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sighed. 

"I  thought  I  was  a  thief,"  he  said.  "I 
supposed  it  was  easy  to  be  a  thief.  I'm 
lucky  I  learned  the  truth  before  it  is  too 
late.  Let's  see — ^it's  twenty-two  miles  to 
San  Fernando — I  ought  to  get  back  to 
Lampoc  to-morrow  night  with  the  port  sur- 
geon, life  for  Allison  and  my  own  honor." 


How  Fire  Helps  Forestry 

The  Practical  vs.  The  Federal  Government's  Theoretical  Ideas 

By  George  L.  Hoxie,  C.  E. 

The  forest  fire  is  a  name  of  terror  to  all  who  love  trees  and  who  recognize  the 
economic  importance  of  forests.  Fire  rages  in  the  great  woods  of  the  West  every 
summery  doing  untold  damage.  It  must  be  apparent  that  measures  to  prevent 
this  destruction  are  vitally  necessary.  Therefore  it  will  surprise  the  majority  of 
readers  to  learn  that  prevention  of  fire  may  he  mcule  so  complete  as  to  menace  the 
forests  with  greater  danger  than  they  now  incur.  In  this  article  Mr.  Hoxie, 
a  practical  lumberman,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  S.  O.  Johnson  and  Mr.  G.  X. 
Wendlingj  two  men  of  wide  experience  and  large  interests  in  forestry,  tells  how 
fire  must  be  fought  with  fire  and  sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  the  theoretical 
policy  of  the  Federal  Service: 


PRACTICAL  foresters  contend  and 
can  demonstrate  that  from  time 
immemorial  fire  has  been  the  salva- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  Cali- 
fornia sugar  and  white  pine  forests. 
The  white  man  found  these  forests  to  his 
liking  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  years 
after  they  sprang  from  the  soil  and  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Indian  for  centuries,  for 


his  own  convenience,  no  doubt,  fired  the 
forests  at  periods  of  about  three  years,  it  is 
stated;  that  is  to  say,  he  burned  certain 
forest  areas  one  year  and  certain  other 
areas  another,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  that 
the  burnings  were  about  three  years  apart. 
The  practical  invites  the  aid  of  fire  as  a 
servant,  not  as  a  master.  It  will  surely  be 
master   in   a   very   short   time   unless   t^ 
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and  that  the  damage  on  this  account  would 
be  irreparable.    The   claim   will   also   be 
made  by  the  theorists  that  the  vegetable 
mold  or  forest  carpet  is  subjected  by  this 
enemy  fire  to  total  destruction.    The  practi- 
cal answer  to  this  is  that  in  the  forests 
described  an  average  from  say  hve  to  fifteen 
trees  (very  much  oftener  the  former  number) 
is  all  an  acre  will  sustain.    In  nature  it  is 
aimply  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so  that 
in  mature  forests  the  fittest  control  and,  in 
effect,  stunt  and  make  dormant  the  younger 
growth  by  depriving  it  of   the   life-giving 
hght  and  heat.    And  this  younger  growth 
will  never  make  any  considerable  headway 
until  the  parent  tree  is  removed,  as  can  be 
readily   demonstrated   by   cutting   any   of 
the    trees    sub- 
jected   to   the 
conditions   de- 
sert bed  and 
counting    the 
yearly    rings. 
The  writer  has 
cut  trees  grow- 
ing   under    the 
conditions     de- 
scribed, not  ex- 
ceeding    two 
inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  found 
them  to  be  up- 
wards   of    fifty 
years    of    age. 
Had  conditions 
of  tightand  heat 

been  favorable,  Thb  (orrai  is  absoiuiti.  tr« 

these  same  trees  toaan.   .   tm 

would  have  been 

at  least  twelveto  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  in 
thisperiodof  time.  The  horticulturist  knows 
that  for  the  same  reasons  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  grow  a  young  fruit-tree  in  an 
old  orchard. 

The  practical  answer  to  the  destruction 
of  the  vegetable  mold  or  forest  carpet  is  that 
during  even  the  driest  period  of  the  year 
it  is  protected  by  green  growths  of  varied 
kinds  that  in  themselves  will  not  bum. 
These  growths  include  what  is  locally  called 
bear  clover,  snow-brush,  squaw  carpet,  elk 
grass,  manzanila,  white  thorn,  and  deer 
brush,  lupine,  and  natural  grasses,  such  as 
thrive  at  high  altitudes  with  a  limited 
amount  of  sunlight,  usually  a  species  of 
bunch-grass.  But  the  forest  rover  or  carpet 
has  been  wet  by  the  first  fall  rains,  before 


the  practical  subjects  the  forest  areas  to 
fire  and  the  only  portions  of  forest  carpet 
that  would  be  even  damaged  would  be 
those  portions  directly  under  a  pile  of  brush, 
previously  placed  for  burning,  or  under 
decayed  logs,  and  a  search-warrant  wiU  be 
necessary  to  find  these  burned  spots  a 
season  or  two  after  the  burning. 

The  damage  by  fire  to  forest  trees  of  all 
kinds  will  be  noted  almost  universally  to  have 
occurred  at  the  butts  and  on  the  uphill  side 
of  the  particular  tree  damaged — evidence 
that  extra  hazard  in  the  shape  of  accumu- 
lated inflammable  matter,  drifting  down- 
hill, was  the  direct  cause. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  fire  in  the  Cali- 
fornia forest  areas  climbs  green  trees  and 
destroys  them. 
It  is  also  an  un- 
deniable  fact 
that  the  greatest 
fire  hazard  is 
that  portion  of 
the  forest  area 
situated  on  the 
slopes  of  moun- 
tains, as  such 
slopes  conduce 
more  or  less  of 
a  draught  that 
does  not  exist  on 
the  level  or  mesa 
portions  of  for- 
est areas.  For 
thisreason  these 
slopes  should  re- 

rom  darufr  so  (at  is  file  is  CeiVC    the  great- 

wLU  benefit  11  ^j    amount   of 

attention  in  pre- 
paring for  the  servant  fire.  This  would 
include  filUng  in,  with  earth,  depressions 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  trees  damaged 
by  fire,  to  prevent  the  creation  of  draught 
and  to  eliminate  thereby  in  a  great  measure 
damage  that  might  otherwise  result  from 
subsequent  fires. 

These  conditions  would  seem  to  direct 
that  in  practical  forestry  fires  should  be 
started  at  the  proper  time  of  year  on  the 
summits  of  the  timbered  areas  selected  to 
be  cleaned  by  the  use  of  the  servant  fire, 
as  this  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  draught 
created  by  the  fire  itself  on  the  b1o|«s. 

The  theorists  say  at  time  of  har\'esting 
the  forest  ito]j  of  logs  sufficient  seed  trees 
must  be  left  li>  insure  and  perpetuate  t*"- 
forest  growth.    The  practical  knows 
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FiUVOHANirSIU^TH  had  been* 
X\wU  \'i\i<^r\f.  iron  txau^ts  of  his 
.ivin  inlK  *ii.1  incomgibiy  thierish 
omi^txjl  ihpm.  Slow  of  wi»th  »re 
ihfv  Ajsinsl  their  own,  indulgent 
t,M  .ss^v  «S*nt-  His  Togatxy  h*d  been 
*w»\-\w.l  h«>iiv-<^oss.  The  mub  of  trial  and 
,  .vH\  \i  HiW  h*-  Ixirc  f<>T  life  upon  both  hands, 
ftl(«^v  th**  hdt^hct  of  justice  had  lopped  c£ 
(U\>v  ihpf>  '■»*  *«'"*'  *^'^  1***  1"™  "'^  ""^y  *° 
Uil*  l«^t-  .xhfTs'  hdongings. 

»!•  ha.l  »  h*bil  of  twiddling  his  litde 
liHl^M»  AKsinst  his  ihumbs  and  watching 
lU.w  «^  h*-  sal  silent,  his  narrow  eyes  staling 
.l.«\»  his  Ihin  nose,  his  gaae  medtative  but 
not  n'urrlfMl.  rather  sly  and  cheerfaL 

S^  he  sJit  iust  now,  a  slender  brown  figure. 
nnVo.1  save  for  waistclolh  and  turban,  his 
mUiia  (a<f  expressionless  and  secretive. 

"WTiv  do  vou  tell  me  this  ?"L'tlarit}- asked. 

"Si'Ji'tarv,"  he  said,  "'1  possess  not  the 
U^x  !'■'  ciitricate  the  tSigy." 

t"o»-.ha  Xipsilalh  had  leamed  Englisb 
a1  the  mis-sion  school  long  before  he  lost 
his  tinpers.  He  not  only  spoke  English  but 
read  il.  had  read  evenlhing  be  could  lay 
hands  iin  in  English,  even  the  school  dic- 
lionan.  which  had  tieen  one  of  his  prizes  for 
stholarship  al  the  mission.  Not  once  nor 
iwicc,  but  pi-ores  of  times  he  had  read  it 
throHtih.  Mentally  translating  from  his 
\-cmacu]iir — for  however  much  he  read  and 
lalki-d  F-nrrlish  he  had  never  come  to  think 
in  il — he  chose  ihe  mouth-filling  words  bv 
prclcrcncc. 


"Dalkath  is  stronger  than  I  am,"  Uttar- 
ity  demurred. 

"Mister  Dalkeith,"  Fowcha  Nipsilath 
spoke  slowly,  "aUdes  incfiablv  autocraticaL 
Coparcener  of  my  secret,  be  would  impro- 
priate Ihe  estirety,  rde^te  me  to  the 
subordinacy  of  cat's-pawship  and  aj- 
rc^te  himself  propricttH'  of  the  total 
booaiin,  Upon  your  evenhandedness  I 
caD  ivpasc." 

Utluity  said  nothing. 

His  lliougfat  was: 

"Yes,  you  dcagning  scoundrd.  you  know 
Dalkeith  too  keen  and  wary  to  be  fooled  at 
any  step  of  the  proceedings.  You  think 
yiw  can  use  me  and  put  me  out  of  the  waj 
at  your  convenience." 

There  was  just  enough  decencj-  in  I'ttar- 
ity  for  him  to  feel  for  a  moment  that  the 
only  safe,  as  the  only  honest,  course  was  to 
wait  for  Dalkeith  and  tell  him  the  whole 
story.  His  avarice  and  self-conceit  got  tlae 
better  of  him  af  the  Oriental  had  calculated. 
He  felt  cocksure  of  being  able  lo  outwit 
Fowcha  Kipsilath.  His  dominant  idea  was 
to  land  the  prize  and  get  away  before  Dal- 
kdth  returned.  He  did  not  e^'en  formulate 
a  plan  of  evasion,  but  trusted  to  the  vagne 
possibilities  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  and 
to  his  cleverness  at  a  pinch. 

He  questioned  Fowcha  yipsilath  as  to 
distances  and  directions. 

"But  thai  will  take  us  o\er  the  l>order," 
he  jirotested. 

Fowcha  Xiiisilaih  nodded. 
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Uttarity  became  serious,  even  gloomy. 
The  temptation  was  severe,  but  the  risk  was 
daunting.  He  did  not  hesitate  long  over 
Dalkeith's  wrath  at  his  breaking  their 
parole  or  over  troubles  with  the  autiiorities 
on  the  way  down.  He  staked  everything 
on  being  off  before  Dalkeith  returned  and 
on  reaching  the  coast  ahead  of  any  rumor 
of  his  perjury  that  might  trickle  down 
cotmtry.  But  the  actual  danger  was  enough 
to  scare  a  bolder  man  than  he.  His  greed 
triumphed.  Prudence  he  ignored  as  well 
as  decency. 

Thereupon  he  catechized  Fowcha  Nip- 
silath  rigorously.  Presently  a  light  broke 
on  his  intelligence. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  will  take  us 
mighty  close  to  the  Miang-Miangs." 

"Their  confines,"  Fowcha  Nipsilath  stated 
placidly,  "border  upon  the  verge  of  the 
precipices  eastwardly." 

"We  might  as  well  cut  our  throats  now," 
said  Uttarity,  "as  venture  that  near  to  them." 

"I  have  returned  alive,"  Fowcha  Nip- 
silath reminded  him. 

"But,"  Uttarity  demurred,  "we  may  have 
to  wait  more  than  one  day  for  our  chance. 
They  are  certain  to  see  us." 

"Into  the  chasm,"  Fowcha  Nipsilath  ex- 
plained. "No  Miang-Miang  ever  ventures 
for  fear  of  the  nats  and  phees  with  which 
their  tribal  superstitions  people  its  abysses." 

Uttarity  conceived  that  this  might  be  true. 
His  innate  recklessness  reinforced  his  cupid- 
ity. The  fascination  of  excitement  lured 
him  on  where  greed  of  gain  beckoned. 
To  match  his  wits  against  those  of  the 
treacherous  native  seemed  a  prospect,  an 
exhilarating  game.  The  narrow  margin  by 
which  he  might  win  added  to  its  enticement. 
He  made  sure  of  one  fact  only:  that  they 
'could  return  in  a  single  march  without 
sleeping.  True,  he  must  take  Fowcha 
Nipsilath's  word  for  this,  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  put  the  questions  too 
indirectly  for  their  purpose  to  be  conjectured. 
He  might  sleep  fearlessly  until  the  loot  was 
in  their  possession. 

Methodically  he  prepared  for  the  ex- 
pedition. He  must  omit  nothing  available 
which  they  might  need,  must  carry  not 
one  ounce  of  superfluous  weight. 

Fowcha  Nipsilath  was  wiry  and  enduring. 
Burdened  to  the  utmost,  he  accepted  the 
load  without  a  murmur.  Uttarity  himself 
carried  little  besides  his  rifle  and  cartridge- 
belt,  with  his  revolver  in  its  holster. 


His  Celtic  blood  tempted  him  to  venture 
unarmed.  But  they  might  encounter  a 
tiger,  and  were  likely  to  meet  more  than  one 
leopard,  while  his  fighting  gorge  rose  at  the 
thought  of  being  captured  without  resistance. 
Also,  the  arms  would  strengthen  his  superi- 
ority on  the  march  home.  He  would  have 
been  more  comfortable  and  freer  for  thread- 
ing the  jimgle  with  Fowcha  Nipsilath  as 
gun-bearer.  But  it  would  intensify  the 
difficulties  of  his  diplomacy  to  assume  all 
the  weapons  only  after  the  treasure  was 
in  hand. 

Fowcha  Nipsilath  in  the  lead,  they  set 
out.  The  last  sight  Uttarity  had  of  the 
camp  was  when  he  glanced  back  through 
the  big  trees  and  closing  undergrowth  and 
saw  the  Chinese  cook  still  staring  after  them. 

In  one  respect  Fowcha  Nipsilath  was 
entirely  to  be  trusted.  Between  Tawang 
and  Lung-Chau,  from  Tasso  southward, 
there  was  no  better  woodsman.  His  sense 
of  direction  was  perfect,  his  deviations  and 
doublings  genuine  savings  of  effort  and 
ultimate  economies  in  both  time  and  dis- 
tance. Uttarity  followed  without  question 
or  comment,  but  every  sense  he  could  spare 
from  immediate  obstacles  was  bent  on  his 
compass  or  on  landmarks  and  bearings. 

They  rested  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
and  pushed  on  until  dusk.  The  last  two 
hours  were  a  heart-breaking  climb  through 
dense  underwood  up  broken,  rocky  gullies. 
Fowcha  Nipsilath  did  not  halt  till  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  to  travel.  They  fed  hastily, 
and  Uttarity,  at  least,  slept  at  once.  His 
last  sensation  as  he  drowsed  was  hearing 
the  short,  shrill  yelp  of  a  barking  mimtjac 
deer,  some  distance  off  in  the  scrub. 

The  next  morning  they  reached  the  crest 
in  a  short  half-hour  and  came  out  into  a 
vast  rock-amphitheater  full  of  the  roar  of 
water.  At  first  Uttarity  caught  mere 
glimpses  of  sunlit  cliff-tops  against  the 
intense,  clear  sky,  but  after  much  sliding 
and  zigzagging  they  emerged  upon  a  tree- 
less shelf  from  which  the  entire  enormous 
bowl  was  visible.  Behind  and  above  them 
the  great,  red  cliff  down  which  they  had 
scrambled  towered  a  full  two  thousand  feet 
to  ragged  pinnacles,  whose  rampart  ex- 
tended east  and  west  and  curved  round  to 
the  northward  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  full  circle.  Facing  them  from  due  north 
a  huge  wedge  of  grim  black  rock  jutted  out, 
like  the  prow  of  an  ocean  liner.  Uttarity 
felt  the  resemblance  and  mentally  calculate*^' 
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that  an  ocean  liner,  with  a  prow  like  that, 
would  be  more  than  eleven  miles  long.  To 
the  left  of  it,  through  a  widening  forested 
valley,  'opening  from  the  tree-clad  gorge, 
the  river  wound  snakily  away  northwest- 
ward. Far  as  he  could  see,  Uttarity  could 
not  conjecture  the  curve  where  it  must 
turn  south  again.  Its  shining  surface  was 
visible  in  diminishing  streak  beyond  streak 
on  the  broadening  vista.  To  the  right  of 
the  prodigious  black  chisel-edge,  between 
it  and  the  beetling  pink  precipice,  was  the 
menacing  and  forbidding  throat  of  the 
narrow  chasm  down  which  the  river  snarled 
and  fought  its  way.  Below  them,  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  them,  the  whirlpool  churned 
and  growled.  The  moan  of  baffled  and 
groping  currents  found  a  guttural  undertone 
tx)  the  boom  of  the  falls  and  rapids  and  the 
bellowing  of  ten  thousand  impounded  echoes. 

From  the  warm  sunlight  they  dived  into 
wet  woods,  at  first  steaming  and  suffocating, 
later  dank  and  almost  chill.  Finally  Fowcha 
Nipsilath  led  Uttarity  out  upon  a  ten-foot 
applogy  for  a  beach  barely  above  the  water- 
level,  half  sandbank,  half  mud- flat.  Gnarled 
and  crooked  teak  trees,  misbegotten  in  that 
soggy  soil,  hung  over  it;  flecks  of  brown 
foam  and  blistery  patches  of  viscous,  muddy 
bubbles  streaked  it  near  the  water's  edge; 
little  waves  lapped  lazily  along  it  and  their 
silty  lips  sucked  at  it  as  the  sleepy  current 
sulked  past.  That  current,  the  outermost 
movement  of  the  mighty  vortex,  crawled 
deceptively  slow.  Yet  its  unhurried  motion 
heaved  and  throbbed  with  sudden  uneven 
swirls  too  strong  for  any  swimmer. 

Out  of  the  mud-bank  points  of  rock  pro- 
jected, and  a  sort  of  ring  of  them,  sharp  as 
dogs'  fangs,  stuck  out  of  the  water  at  its 
right-hand  end,  forming  a  sheltered  pool. 
Some  thirty  to  forty  feet  beyond  them  a 
rock  stood  clear  of  the  water.  It  was  jagged 
with  worn  cusps,  like  the  shark-tooth  pro- 
jections around  the  pool  and  through  the 
sand-bar.  Beyond  it  the  surface  of  the 
whirlpool  eddied  and  hurtled,  leaping  up 
in  spray,  boiling  in  circles  that  spread  and 
broke,  contracted  and  vanished. 

The  torrent  issuing  from  the  chasm  was 
tilted  sideways  as  it  rushed  into  the  pool, 
spurting  out  highest  at  the  foot  of  the 
titanic  black  wedge  of  jutting  cliff.  The 
effect  was  as  Fowcha  Nipsilath  had  de- 
scribed— all  floating  things  were  shot  into 
the  vortex  and  there  whirled  round  and 
round  forever.    The  gush  of  the  current 


hurled  them  back  again  and  again.  Nothing 
on  the  surface  of  the  whirlpool  ever  went 
down  river. 

There  were  many  things  on  the  surface: 
entire  trees  with  splintered,  stripped 
branches;  logs  bare  of  bark  and  frayed 
against  the  rocks;  bits  of  wood  of  all  sizes 
from  mere  chips  to  bulky  squared  balks; 
even  a  raft  of  mountain  pine,  still  holding 
together. 

"I  do  not  see  it,"  Uttarity  said. 

"Contemplate  unremittingly,"  Fowcha 
Nipsilath  responded.  "Espial  will  eventu- 
ally ensue." 

Uttarity's  gaze  swept  the  surface  of  the 
whirlpool  and  conned  every  salient  object, 
every  difference  of  color,  every  glint  of  light. 

Far  to  their  left  it  seemed  he  could  descry 
two  long,  cleanish  stretches  of  shingle. 

"Why  did  we  not  go  there?"  he  inquired. 

"No  flotsam  trends  thither  its  desti- 
nation," said  Fowcha  Nipsilath,  pointing 
to  the  bits  of  wood  stranded  at  their  feet, 
split  sticks,  like  firewood,  three  logs  about 
a  foot  thick  and  some  ten  feet  long,  and  a 
peeled  sapling  trunk  slender  and  thin,  not 
four  inches  thick  at  the  butt,  and  all  of 
thirty  feet  in  length. 

Uttarity  took  this  and  sounded  the  little 
pool  between  the  tusky  rocks.  The  butt  of 
the  sapling,  totally  water-logged,  went 
straight  down  as  if  it  had  been  an  iron  pole. 
It  knocked  against  smooth  sides  of  stone 
slabs,  but  touched  no  bottom.  He  tried 
beyond  the  rocks  where  he  could  reach  the 
outer  water.  The  pole  sank  easily  as  be- 
fore, then  suddenly  its  buoyancy  asserted 
itself;  it  pushed  gently  upward  against 
Uttarity's  thrust.  The  resistance  grew 
stronger,  grew  rapidly  stronger,  and  though 
he  clung  to  it  with  both  hands  it  tore  itself 
from  his  grasp,  leapt  lance-like  into  the  air 
for  more  than  half  its  length  and  toppled 
over  on  the  mud-flat. 

Doggedly  Uttarity  tried  it  again.  Again 
it  touched  no  bottom.  But  this  time,  as  he 
probed  with  it,  it  pulled  against  him,  almost 
dragged  him  down,  was  wrenched  from  his 
clutch  and  vanished  into  the  depths. 
Uttarity  watched  for  its  reappearance  and 
watched  long  in  vain. 

So  watching  he  became  fascinated.  He 
climbed  between  the  teak  trees,  found  a 
point  of  view  on  a  rock  and  sat  and  watched. 
After  a  while  he  came  down  to  the  mud-flat 
and  watched  from  there.  Between  the  two 
he  alternated  as  his  whim  took  him.    No 
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part  of  the  surface  was  long  the  same. 
Tumultuous  upbursts  of  white  spray  and 
boiling  foam  abated  to  tossing  waves,  to 
jostUng  wavelets,  to  slapping  ripples  and 
quieted  in  oily  rings  that  swirled  slowly, 
then  in  accelerating  whirls.  Gathering 
speed,  the  new  vortex  would  hasten  its 
rotation  till  the  shreds  of  bark  and  bits  of 
wood  began  to  be  sucked  under.  Faster 
and  faster  the  gyration  spun  until  it  dragged 
down  into  its  maw  beams,  logs,  even  per- 
haps one  of  the  great  trees  entire.  Then 
the  smooth  funnel  of  foamless  water  would 
deepen  and  spin  awhile,  sometimes  a  long 
while,  sometimes  only  a  moment,  until  its 
center  slowly  or  suddenly  lifted,  the  rotation 
slowed  and  stopped,  the  surface  smoothed 
to  an  oily  flat,  heaved,  creased  into  ropy 
curves,  pulsed,  leapt,  and  shot  up  into  a 
spout  of  hissing  foam  and  silvery  spray. 

From  watching  the  alterations  of  the 
surface  Uttarity  passed  to  following  the 
fates  of  its  playthings.  The  big  trees  now 
sailed  languidly,  now  levered  sideways,  now 
rolled  over  lumberingly,  their  branches 
sweeping  in  slow  arcs  like  stiff  arms  of 
uneasy  sleepers.  He  saw  one  drawn  bodily 
down,  its  rigid  boughs  like  palsied  fingers 
beckoning  vainly  for  help.  Many  a  log 
and  beam  he  saw  disappear.  Most  spun 
dizzily,  upended  and  plunged  almost  verti- 
cally down,  but  the  smaller  sometimes  went 
under  suddenly  flatwise  into  the  wider  and 
stronger  indrafts.  The  larger  logs  occa- 
sionally rode  out  a  vortex  and  sailed  on; 
the  big  trees  generally,  the  raft,  though 
twice  it  seemed  about  to  yield,  never  wholly 
was  submerged.  It  remained  mostly  near 
the  center  of  the  pool.  The  trees  circled 
about  it,  it  and  the  dozen  of  them  changing 
places  and  weaving  in  and  out  among  each 
other.  When  one  or  another  of  them  came 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  chasm  it  accel- 
erated its  sj>eed,  was  caught  in  the  down- 
rush,  whirled  over  and  over  against  the 
cross-current  and  hiu'led  back  into  the  pool. 
Beams  and  logs  so  drawn  always  went 
under,  but  always  reappeared,  though  some- 
times after  a  long  interval. 

From  noting  their  vanishings  Uttarity 
passed  to  watching  for  their  reappearances. 
Some  he  watched  for  in  vain.  They  might 
be  held  under  for  hours.  The  sapling  pole 
with  which  he  had  sounded  he  did  not  see 
again  for  half  the  day. 

So  intent,  he  became  aware  that  many 
captive  derelicts  never  came  wholly  into 


view.  He  grew  absorbed  in  watching  for 
half-guessed  tantalizing  hints  of  what  milled 
about  below  the  surface.  Out  of  the  space 
where  a  vortex  had  dissipated  or  in  the 
calmer  intervals  a  half-seen  momentary 
difference  of  color  told  of  some  sudden  shape 
that  failed  to  reach  the  air.  Roundish 
things  shouldered  cumberously  into  the 
sunlight,  wallowed  like  a  porpoise  on  the 
flank  of  an  ocean  billow,  and  sank  again. 
Watching  for  these  and  greedily  eying 
them,  Uttarity,  after  more  than  an  hour 
in  a  cramped  position  of  intentness,  caught 
a  glint  of  blue,  as  it  were  of  lapis  lazuli, 
awash  in  the  greenish  blackness  of  a  foam- 
less  quake  and  reel  of  currents. 

As  he  thought  he  saw  it  Fowcha  Nipsilath 
yelled  shrilly. 

Uttarity  saw  him  pointing  where  the 
glimpse  of  blue  had  vanished. 

"You  beheld?"  Fowcha  Nipsilath  cried. 
"You  credit  my  veracity?" 

Uttarity  turned  again  to  the  pool. 

The  sun  was  visibly  lowering  and  the 
shadow  of  the  black  cliff  lay  broad  on  the 
slope  behind  them,  when,  out  of  an  oily 
swell,  emerged  what  he  had  hoped  to  see. 
The  hair  of  the  head  was  gilded,  the  face  a 
ruddy,  brownish  pink.  The  eyes,  as  Fowcha 
Nipsilath  had  narrated,  white  crystals  of 
great  size,  flashing  with  rainbow  tints. 
The  teeth,  two  rows  of  them,  were  mani- 
festly pearls,  and  the  three-strand  necklace 
around  the  neck  was  all  of  great  rubies, 
flat-cut  but  very  large. 

Evidently  it  was  an  escape  from  some 
flood-ravaged  temi)lc  of  some  nameless 
cult  in  the  vast  mysterious  region  known 
to  Uttarity,  and  indeed  to  all  Euroj)eans, 
merely  as  "up  river." 

The  painted  robe  was  blue,  a  ])rilliant 
enamel-surfaced  blue,  and  in  the  two  hands 
was  clasped  to  its  wooden  bosom  the  figure 
of  a  horse,  painted  blood-red. 

The  face  of  the  idol  was  not  that  of  a 
Buddha,  nor  yet  of  any  Hindoo  god.  lis 
nose  was  high  and  aquiline,  its  cheek-hones 
broad. 

The  force  of  the  up-current  shot  it  out 
into  the  air  nearly  to  its  robed  knees.  Its 
blue  length  toi)pled  with  a  sort  of  reluctant 
dignity  and  it  lay  awash.  So,  barely 
visible,  they  kept  it  in  view  as  it  swam 
slowly  round  to  below  the  chasm,  was 
caught  in  the  dowTi-ru.sh  and  swept  under 
in  the  twirl  of  the  cross-currents. 
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to  the  ^ 


that  an  ocean  liner,  with  a  prow  like  that. 

would  be  more  than  eleven  miles  long.     V  • 

the  left  of  it,  through  a  wideninn:  uur-T.  ' 

valley,  'opening  from  the  tree-da 'I   l 

the  river  wound  snakily  away  n-^'^ 

ward.    Far  as  he  ccniKl  see.  I'riri  ; 

not  conjecture   the   lurvc   v '^i*^ 

turn  south  again.    lis  shiir?:'- 

visible  in  diminishini;  str«'i»:  ' 

on  the  broadening;  vis?-. 

the  prodij^ous  Itlaok     ^ 

it  and  the  hcetlinir  :  '■  ' 

menacing    and    l<r  "    . 

narrow  chasm  dnv.  i 

and  fought  it-  ^"' 

sand  feet  Vii'l  n  ^  *  .^»i^ 

and   growl    !  » *.■  ^'i  -i 

beUi'^v  •  '•    ^^'^   hold. 

1.',.  ,  .-.»;: I iiiicnt  be^ 

-:  s:  ■..:.     Ihc   other, 

'  A.i:i  throw  fn>m 

N'i'.iLiih    being   in 
\     .        wvl   limes  that  day 

I   1 1  I  ho  Mircngth  of  his 

lul    Al    his   accurate 

n.  ilii    ipctir  bit  deeply,  the 

!,    i!u-    I'li/.c   voyaged   easily 

,     ,     i!iii.-.i  into  reach  of  the  pole- 

.,    ,1    \i|i.iil.ith    had   made  from 

Iiii^;  -i-ipliiig  when  it  returned 

,    .    ..  ..]i  .lit      \l  that  crisis  the  suck  of 

,,  I..I    .ti,  .kill   its  course,   pulled  the 

s,  .i,.ti  iluii  liaiuls  and  dragged  idol, 

.,  ,1    utl  i.>|H-  under  and  out  of  sight,  the 

...,l\     ..ll.lllt•l^i■lKe  the  statue  suilered  all 

(hti    I.M      When  it  came  again  to  the  sur- 

t  1. 1   iltk    .|u-.Lr  and  rope  had  vanished. 

I  Ik  iiivi  iLiy  at  dawn,  waking  suddenly 
I  It. I II  ihi-  loii^,  deep  slumber  of  e.xhaustion, 
\  u.oiiv  '^^w  tite  god  not  ten  feet  from  the 
l.tiik  1  hi'  |K»1e-hiH)k  failed  to  catch  it. 
lii^M  h.i  \i|)silath  staggered  to  his  feet,  drunk 
v«  iihihowMiu'ssand  his  throw  missed  entirely; 
lii^  ^i-iond  throw,  for  he  had  time  to  throw 
.i^aiii,  just  nudged  the  idol  on  its  way. 

l  he  next  lime  it  came  near,  after  pirou- 
fllin^  about  all  over  the  midst  of  the  pool, 
w;ii  at'U'rmH)n  and  it  floated  right  to  their 
hiiii(U,  feet  first.  Uttarity  caught  the  splin- 
tiTrd  toes  and  guided  it  between  the  two 
nearest  rock-])oints  into  the  little  \kkA. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph  he  straightened 
up,  his  face  to  the  sun,  his  arms  tlung  wide 
and  high,  his  fingers  sj>read,  yelling  his 
exultation  to  the  sapphire  sky. 


o>«Lnd  Xipsilath  had  him 
Min  the  momentum  of  a 


...>   a    born    wrestler.    Totallv 

^.   -..iiiuge  as  he  was,  he  did  not 

.     .'.N^'  his  footing  and  he  did  in- 

uuh  his  assailant. 

.  . .  j;  :ne  oo^y  tlat  they  struggled,  neither 

..     :o\v!i,  each  often  almost  in  the  air. 

..    >  lower  end  they  pitched  off  into  the 

»...cr.     Kowcha     Nipsilath     further    from 

^iu»re.    .\s    they    fell    an    upward    seethe 

swept  them  out. 

I'tiarity  was  a  strong  swimmer.  He 
reached  the  rock  with  his  last  strength, 
after  a  battle  that  lasted  some  minutes 
and  seemed  to  him  to  have  lasted  hours. 

When  he  looked  about  for  Fowcha 
Nipsilath  he  saw  him  on  the  raft,  far  away 
across  the  commotion  of  waters.  The  raft 
sailed  round,  farther  from  the  center  of  the 
whirlpool  than  Uttarity  had  yet  seen  it, 
and  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rock. 
The  baffled  cunning  and  impotent  hate  on 
Fowcha  Nipsilath's  face,  Uttarity  hardly 
noticed;  Fowcha  Nipsilath  seemed  as  distant 
as  Lake  Titicaca,  as  far  off  as  Achilles. 

The  idol  was  still  in  the  little  pool, 
tetering  slowly  on  the  tiny  ripples.  Some- 
how it  did  not  seem  as  remote  as  Fowcha 
Nipsilath.  He  watched  it  as  intently  as  if 
he  might  ever  hope  to  touch  it  again.  It 
bobbed  up  and  down  less  slowly.  Eying  it 
and  the  tusks  of  rock  about  it,  he  saw  that 
the  water  was  rising.  Conning  the  marge 
of  the  mud-flat,  he  made  sure  of  it.  Within 
an  hour  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  idol,  after  much  bumping  against  the 
rocks,  edge  its  way  on  the  slow  current  out 
between  the  two  widest-set  rock-points,  and 
drift  away  to  the  outer  confusion.  He 
followed  it  with  his  eves  until  it  went  under. 

Then  he  fell  to  watching  Fowcha  Nip- 
silath, where  the  raft  now  staggered  and 
tossed  in  the  center  of  the  turmoil. 

So  watching,  he  began  to  feel  as  if  eyes 
were  fixed  scrutinizingly  on  himself  from 
behind. 

He  turned. 

Some  twentv  siillow-skinned,  nearlv  naked 
men  stix>d  or  squatted  on  the  mud- flat, 
silently  regarding  him.  For  an  instant  he 
thought  them  Miang-Miangs.  Then  a  dif- 
ference, many  ditTerences,  the  peculiar  make 
of  their  clubs,  spears,  and  bows,  a  greater 
breadth  of  shoulder,  a  stinkier  build,  a  more 
striking  show  of  brawn,  an  intenser  ferocity 
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of  expression  revealed  to  him  the  probable 
reason  why  the  Miang-Miangs  kept  out  of 
the  gorge.  All  wore  necklaces  of  teeth, 
some  of  several  strands.  One,  the  tallest 
and  heaviest,  wore  the  horse-jaw  head- 
ornament  of  a  hill  Tsobwa  and  carried  a 
gun,  a  muzzle-loading  smooth-bore  of  an 
antique  pattern  recognizable  even  at  that 
distance. 

Presently  one  of  the  youngest  rose  and 
poised  his  spear.  Uttarity  did  not  pray; 
he  was  not  a  praying  man.  His  one  thought 
was  not  to  disgrace  his  fellow-Europeans  in 
the  eyes  of  the  savages.  He  found  it  took 
all  his  self-control  to  conserve  an  appro- 
priately defiant  expression  and  attitude. 

The  lance  would  undoubtedly  have 
finished  Uttarity  had  not  the  spearman's 
aim  been  spoilcKl  by  the  clubbed  gun-butt 
of  the  Tsobwa,  which  thudded  on  his  skull 
the  fraction  of  a  second  before  he  loosed 
his  weapon. 

There  followed  a  great  deal  of  jabbering. 
Uttarity  needed  no  interpreter  to  convey 
to  him  that,  in  the  Tsobwa's  opinion,  a 
quick  death  was  too  good  for  him.  The 
chief  apparently  explained  to  his  men  that 
the  thought  of  the  intruder  dying  by  inches 
on  his  hopeless  perch  would  be  a  relishable 
pleasure  for  days  to  come. 

This,  or  whatever  else  was  their  subject, 
satisfactorily  setded  and  the  rash  youth 
properly  subordinated  to  the  Tsobwa^s 
authority,  the  Singphoos,  or  whatever  they 
might  be,  examined  his  revolver,  belt, 
cartridges  and  rifle,  ate  everything  eatable, 
made  various  derisive  gestures  toward 
Fowcha  Nipsilath  and  Uttarity  and  de- 
parted gravely  in  single  file,  the  Tsobwa 
in  the  lead.  Of  the  adventurers*  outfit  they 
left  not  a  vestige. 

A  hazy  murkiness  crept  over  the  sun, 
the  sky  clouded  over,  the  twilight  was 
unusually  long. 

Night  came  with  but  one  or  two  stars, 
then  the  impenetrable  blackness  of  wind- 
less, lowering  darkness  settled  over  Uttarity. 

His  Celtic  optimism  was  no  worthless 
asset.  He  fitted  himself  into  the  depressions 
of  the  rock,  composed  himself  and  slept  off 
and  on|>the  thunderous  roar  all  about  him 
soothed  him  and  he  was  not  yet  weak  and 
his  hunger  was  bearable. 

Some  time  in  the  night  it  began  to  rain, 
a  chilling  and  depressing  drizzle.  Through 
the  grayness  of  this  the  dawn  light  filtered. 
The  drizzle  increased  and  became  a  down- 


pour. Uttarity,  even  in  his  discomfort, 
remarked  its  astonishing  effect  in  beating 
down  the  spasms  of  the  eddies.  Fowcha 
Nipsilath  on  his  raft  circulated  evenly, 
passing  Uttarity*s  rock  within  fifty  feet  at 
each  round.  Not  far  from  the  raft,  slower 
in  its  wider  orbit,  was  a  sixty-foot  squared 
beam  of  newly  hewn  timber.  The  idol  was 
nowhere  in  view. 

When  the  light  became  full  day  the  rain 
stopped  suddenly  and  within  a  few  moments 
blue  sky  showed  overhead.  Uttarity  turned 
his  face  to  the  mud-bank  and  ignored  what 
went  on  behind  him.  Within  a  half  an 
hour  after  he  had  adopted  this  posture  of 
Contempt,  the  statue,  as  little  battered  as 
when  he  first  saw  it,  did  out  of  the  depths 
a  mere  arm's-length  from  his  rock.  He 
grasped  it  easily. 

For  a  time  the  water  about  the  crag  was 
as  still  as  a  horsepond.  Between  him  and 
the  shore  no  current  showed.  For  a  breath 
Uttarity  was  tempted  to  swim  for  it.  Then 
he  towed  the  idol  to  the  left  extremity  of 
his  rock,  aimed  it  toward  the  widest  opening 
between  the  protecting  rocks  about  the 
little  pool,  took  a  firm  hold  of  its  feet  and 
pushed.  Released  from  his  grasp,  with  the 
impetus  of  his  thrust,  it  forged  majestically 
across  the  interval  and  its  head  jolted  on 
the.  rock-points,  passed  between  tfiem  and 
there  the  statue  refsted,  caught  firmly  by  the 
neck. 

Uttarity  regretted  that  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  swim.  But  scarcely  was  the  idol 
fast  in  the  fork  of  the  two  rocks  when  a 
vicious  uprush  of  water  boiled  fiercely  past. 
He  was  glad  of  his  foothold. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wondered  and 
wondered  why  he  had  sent  that  idol  ashore. 
He  perceived  that  he  had  had  some  crazy 
idea  of  afterwards  reaching  the  shore 
himself.  He  might  have  hauled  it  up  on  his 
rock  and  dug  the  gems  out  of  it.  Might? 
He  had  no  knife  or  tool  of  any  kind  and  the 
rocks  had  scant  room  for  himself.  He 
comforted  his  chagrin  by  reflecting  that  he 
might  not  have  been  able  to  pull  the  statue 
clear  of  the  water:  he  had  no  idea  how 
heavy  it  might  be. 

He  felt  his  arms  and  legs.  He  was  not 
weak  yet,  nor  did  he  feel  faint.  The  night 
had  not  stiffened  his  muscles,  chilly  as  he 
had  been  in  his  coatless  condition.  He  was 
still  hopeful.    He  sat  and  thought. 

So  sitting,  he  saw  the  big  new-hewn  balk 
pass    between    him    and    the    mud-bank. 
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After  a  long  interval  it  came  round  again, 
farther  from  him.  Its  end  butted  into  the 
innermost  rock-point  about  the  little  pool. 
It  did  not  bound  back,  but  nosed  joltily 
against  the  rocks.  Its  other  end  swung 
out  from  shore. 

Uttarity  became  tense  with  expectancy. 

Slowly  the  beam  swung  outward,  rolling 
a  trifle  in  the  gentle  current.  Slowly  it 
neared  his  rock.  It  was,  yes,  it  was,  longer 
than  the  interval  of  water. 

It  jammed  solidly  against  his  crag. 
Uttarity  slid  down,  clinging  cautiously  to 
the  cusps  of  the  rock,  reaching  eagerly  for 
a  grasp  on  the  balk.  His  feet  were  in  the 
water,  his  legs. 

A  clutch,  a  vice-like  grip  of  a  talon  of  a 
thumb  and  a  claw  of  a  finger,  gripped  his 
right  ankle. 

Instinctively  and  with  the  best  possible 
judgment,  Uttarity  threw  all  his  strength 
into  gripping  the  rock.  He  kicked,  too, 
kicked  with  all  his  strength.  Kicking  under 
water,  the  force  of  his  strength  was  muffled. 

He  realized,  too,  instantly,  that  Fowcha 
Nipsilath,  with  Asiatic  malignity,  had  put 
by  all  hope  of  the  jewels,  of  escape,  even 
of  life.  The  concentrated  venom  of  his 
malevolence  was  focused  on  killing  Uttarity; 
he  was  not  merely  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  that  end,  but  had  already  resigned  any 
expectation  of  survival;  he  meant  to  die  with 
him  and  was  not  trying  for  anything  beyond. 

He  dared  not  lessen  either  hand-hold, 
dared  not  try  to  look  round,  could  only 
struggle  blindly.  Once  he  did  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Fowcha  Nipsilath's  black  shock 
head,  barely  out  of  the  water.  The  sple- 
netic barbarian  was  throwing  himself  low, 
risking  the  swish  of  the  next  eddy,  to  drag 
Uttarity  down. 

Face  down  on  the  crag  Uttarity  clung, 
weakening. 

A  rifle  shot  rang  out. 

The  clutch  on  his  ankle  loosened. 

He  collapsed  on  the  rock. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  a  crimson 
commotion  in  the  water  by  the  crag  was  the 
first  sight  he  beheld. 

Then  he  saw  that  the  beam  was  still 
bridging  the  gulf. 


Dalkeith's  reassuring  voice  sounded  full 
and  strong  above  the  thunder  of  the  waters. 

"Stop  where  you  are  till  you  are  rested." 

The  balk  chafed  and  champed  against 
the  crag  and  Uttarity  made  as  if  to  start 
across  it. 

"Take  your  time,"  Dalkeith  yelled,  and 
then, 

"Can  you  catch?" 

Uttarity  signaled  an  affirmation. 

It  was  a  half-pint  flask  that  he  caught, 
full  of  brandy. 

Next  Dalkeith  deftly  threw  him  a  small 
size  tin  of  their  precious  Berlin  meat-biscuits 
and  last  a  cake  of  Swiss  chocolate. 

While  he  ate,  Uttarity  watched  Dalkeith 
and  Vudjva  Laiwaporn  drag-  the  statue 
up  on  the  bank. 

Unhurriedly  Dalkeith  gouged  out  the 
inlaid  gems. 

Uttarity  saw  him  pile  them  in  two  heaps 
on  the  flat  of  his  spread  coat,  an  eye  in 
each  pile,  wrap  each  heap  up  separately 
and  put  both  packages  inside  his  shirt. 

Only  after  that  did  Dalkeith  call  to  him 
to  catch  a  rope. 

Vudjva  Laiwaporn  threw  it  accuratdy. 
With  this  tied  about  his  body  he  essayed 
the  crossing,  the  horizontal  dimb  along  the 
bobbing  balk.  Once  the  undertow  sucked 
greedily  at  his  legs.  Otherwise  he  might 
have  been  in  a  vat. 

Dalkeith  and  Vudjva  Laiwaporn,  grin- 
ning sociably,  leaned  over  and  drew  him 
to  shore.  While  he  rested  they  stood  and 
watched  him.  When  he  stood  up  and 
stretched  himself,  Dalkeith  put  his  hand 
inside  his  shirt,  drew  out  one  of  the  packets 
and  handed  it  to  him.  Uttarity  pocketed 
it  without  a  word. 

"And  now,"  Dalkeith  said,  "we'd  best 
be  off." 

"How  did  you  find  me?"  Uttarity  asked. 

"Lung  Chung  is  no  fool,"  Dalkeith 
answered,  "and  Vudjva  Laiwaporn  can 
follow  any  trail.  Getting  here  was  easy. 
The  point  is,  getting  back.  If  we  can  steal 
a  march  on  the  gentry  who  left  these  tracks 
we  have  half  a  chance  of  dodgijig  the 
Miang-Miangs." 


Antitoxin  for  Cost-of-Livingitis 


By  Bebxha.  H.  Smith 


ID  you  ever  pick  up  a  doctor 
book  and  read  idly  the  symp- 
toms of  various  diseases?     If 
so,  before  you  laid  the  book 
down,  had  you  not  discovered 
in   yourself    symptoms   of    so 
manydreadfuldiseasesthatyou 
were  ready  to  make  your  will 
and  call  in  the  family  doctor? 
It  is  very  much  the  same  with  this  question 
ot  the  high  cost  of  living.    You  may  have 
been    jogging    along    comfortably,    having 
most  of  the  things  you  want,  paying  your 
bills,   and   believing   that   you   and   your 
neighbors  and   the   country  at  large  were 
enjoying  prosperity,  until  a  little  while  ago 
you  began  to  read  in  every  newspaper  and 
magazine  you  picked  up  something  about 
the  abnormally  high  cost  of  living.    And 
now  the  more  you  read,  the  worse  off  you 
think  yourself. 

You  read  about  the  exorbitant  price  of 
eggs  and  flour  ancj  butter  and  meat,  and 
you  find  yourself  in  a  cold  chill  of  fear  when 
you  open  your  grocer's  or  your  butcher's  bill. 
You  read  how  the  bakers  have  been 
gradually  cutting  down  the  size  of  the  five- 
cent  loaf  of  bread,  and  you  are  in  a  fever 
of  wrath  at  being  thus  imposed  upon,  even 
though  you  get  so  much  more  than  you  can 
use  that  your  wife  throws  a  panful  every 
tew  days  across  the  back  fence  to  the 
neighbors'  chickens. 

You  read  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  clothing,  and  all  other  necessities, 


and  you  feel  a  pain  in  the  legs  whenever  you 
step  into  a  shop  to  buy  anything.  Then 
you  begin  to  talk  over  your  symptoms  with 
other  men  on  the  street-car  and  in  the  office, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  are  suffer- 
ing from  cosl-of-tivingUis  in  an  acute  form. 

You  go  on  reading  everything  you  can 
find  on  the  subject.  In  one  place  you  read 
that  it  is  the  new  tariff  that  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living,  and  your  fever  rises  a  few 
degrees  as  you  talk  about  the  men  that 
dictated  the  tariff.  Then  you  read  that 
since  1890  the  share  of  customs  revenue 
paid  by  the  average  family  has  actually  been 
reduced  instead  of  increased,  and  your 
temperature  goes  down  a  little. 

Elsewhere  you  read  that  it  is  the  trusts 
that  keep  the  prices  soaring,  and  as  you 
read  of  the  meat  riots  of  the  New  York 
ghetto  you  grow  apoplectic  because  the 
Government  doesn't  go  ahead  and  put  the 
trusts  out  of  bu^ness  and  give  the  farmers 
and  laboring  men  a  chance. 

And  perhaps  the  very  next  thing  you  read 
is  that  Kansas  farmers  are  getting  more 
than  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  wheat  that  for 
years  never  brought  more  than  sixty  cents; 
and  ten  cents  a  pound  on  foot  for  hogs 
instead  of  five  cents  as  formerly.  And  in  the 
next  column  you  see  that  some  labor  union 
has  just  secured  an  increase  in  the  wage 
scale,  with  shorter  hours.  Ouch!  the  pain 
is  in  your  liver,  not  your  head. 

And  so  you  go  on  trying  to  locate,  the  seat 
of  the  trouble,  with  a  certain  morbid  plea" 
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frocks,  and  tiecause  they  all  do  it  there's  no 
gos^ping  and  pointing  the  finger  at  anyone. 
And  here  in  California  where  everyone  wears 
oitton  so  much  of  the  year,  we  don't  worry 
very  much  about  the  high  tariff  on  wool." 

Just  here  an  actor  neighbor  came  in 
and  was  asked  to  corroborate  the  testimony 
of  the  sage. 

"Wow!"  he  ejaculated.  "Is  the  cost  of 
living  high?  Well,  rather.  It's  all  I  can 
do  to  make  my  salary  cover  my  exfwnses." 

This  sounded  more  like  the  tajk  in  the 
eastern  magazines  and  newspapers,  more 
like  the  talk  one  expects  from  a  stock  actor. 
Here  was  the  man  I  had  started  out  to 
find.  Here  was  the  chance  for  swapping 
symptoms. 

"Obviously  you  have  neither  a  garden 
nor  chickens?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "we  only  go  in  for  (lowers 
— lots  of  them — and  dogs.  Oh,  yes,  and 
we  keep  a  pony  and  a  cow.  You  sec,  I'm 
the  pioneer  of  this  colony,  liccause  I  always 
was  a  sort  of  a  farmer,  and  thank  God  I'm 
a  farmer  still.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  carry 
butter  in  town  to  sell  to  my  friends.  They're 
always  crazy  to  get  it.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  U-cause  we 
board  with  one  of  the  neighlmrs,  but  my 
trouble  comes  in  trying  to  l)e  ready  to  meet 
the  payments  on  a  ranch  I'm  buying  not  far 
from  Los  Angeles.  You  see  I've  been  in 
this  company  for  five  year.s,  anil  have  I>een 
very  lucky,  and  I  want  to  own  a  ranch  in 
CaUfomia." 

So  after  all,  an  actor  who  goes  in  for 
flowers  and  dogs  and  horses  and  cows  and 
buying  ranches  could  not  lie  suffering  very 
acutely  from  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Further  search  for  someone  with  a  cost- 
of-living  tale  of  woe  led  to  a  city  official 
who  began  keeping  l>ees  for  recreation  and 
found  that  they  not  only  paid  their  own 
way  but  produced  enough  honey  for  him  to 
make  a  little  money  on  the  side;  and  a 
school-teacher  who  al.so  keeps  a 
few,  less  for  the  recreation  than 
the  income. 

And  there  was  a  man  with  an 
acre  of  poor  ground  who  found  it 
was  just  the  right  sort  for  raising 
artichokes,   which    always    bring 


a  good  price  in  the  market.  And  a  retired 
Judge  with  a  seventy- five-foot  lot  just  out- 
side the  city  limits  on  which  he  has  planted 
more  than  twenty  varieties  of  fruit-trees, 
which  furnish  more  fruit  than  his  family 
can  use  for  summer  eating  and  winter 
preserving. 

If  these  people  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
it  is  because  they  have  made  themselves  so. 
Almost  any  other  person  in  Greater  1ms 
Angeles  could  go  and  do  likewise,  for  here 
it  is  the  rule  for  |>eople  to  own  at  least  a 
fifty-foot  lot. 

A  college  professor  has  figured  that  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  in  America  is  the 
result  of  one  hundred  years  of  the  cheapest 
hving  the  world  has  known,  and  that  the 
hundred  years  of  cheap  living  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  food  represented 
little  l)eyond  the  cost  of  labor,  since  the 
farmer  paid  little  for  his  land  and  cattle 
roamed  at  will  upon  the  public  domain. 
Now,  however,  not  only  is  the  land  ex- 
pensive, but  the  handling  of  grain  and  cattie 
by  modern  methods  has-  brought  labor  in 
many  branches  of  agriculture  from  common 
to  the  skilled  class.  The  deduction  is  that 
the  next  hundred  years  must  pay  for  the 
cheapness  of  the  last  hundred. 

In  California,  where  things  grow  willingly 
outdoors  for  twelve  months  of  the  year,  this 
condition    can    be    counteracted    in    part. 
Of  course  no  one  would  think  of  trying  to 
grow  on  half  of  a  city  lot  wheat  or  oats  or 
barley  or  field  corn,  and  these  are  the  food- 
stuffs cconomi.sts  use  as  a  basis  for  their 
calculalions.    But   anybody   can   put   in   a 
few  rows  of  ])otatocs  and  green  corn,  peas, 
beans,    turnips,   cabbage — what    not?    and 
a  tomato  vine  or  two  in  some  corner,. that 
will  furnish  enough  tomatoes  for  a  family, 
and  a  few  berry  bushes  against  the  fence, 
and  a  few  fruit-trees  In  angles  of  the  house 
or  where   the   front  lawn  joins  the   back 
garden,  and  the  product  of  this  small  plant- 
ing rfill  relieve   the  pressure  on 
the     agricultural    lands,    and    on 
any     ]>ockct-bo<)k     that     Is     not 
equal  to  the  present  cost  of  food. 
This  is  the  antitoxin  Southern 
California     offers      for     cost-of- 
living  Uis. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World 

By  Denison  Halley  Clift 


THli  Orphanage  stood  upon  the 
crest  of  a  bare  hill,  a  big,  prosaic 
yellow  building  with  a  hundred 
windows  that  shimmered  like 
eyes  of  gold  in  the  evening  when 
the  sun  slipped  over  the  Fairfax  hills.  The 
I'hildren  never  were  quite  certain  where  it 
was,  for  it  was  tucked  away  in  a  tiny 
corner  of  this  world,  in  a  little  golden  valley, 
and  all  that  was  really  known  of  it  was 
that  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Red 
Hill,  on  the  north  by  the  yellow  fields  of 
Joe  Mughctti's  pasture,  on  the  west  by  the 
young  Fairfax  hills,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  great  unknown  world. 

From  the  dormitory  windows  on  the 
third  floor  the  boys  making  the  beds  of  a 
morning  could  get  a  wonderful  outlook  on 
the  little  valley.  For  a  few  moments  at  a 
time  they  would  jerk  off  the  clean,  white 
sheets,  the  crazy  quilt  and  immaculate 
spread,  hurl  them  back  wijh  considerable 
slight  of  hand,  slap  the  pillow  into  place 
and  turn  to  the  open  window  out  of  which 
lay  the  glistening  morning  fields  and  the 
pale  faraway  mountains  and  the  splendor 
of  rugged  Tamalpais,  and  beyond  that — 
Paradise  itself. 

Lying  across  the  yellow  and  brown 
meadows  like  a  gray  ribbon  ran  the  county 
road.  It  wound  around  the  base  of  Red 
Hill,  where  was  the  outlet  to  the  world, 
and  crawled  past  the  gates  of  the  Orphan- 
age up  the  sunny  slopes  toward  Fairfax. 


It  was  always  supposed  that  the  road 
reached  Fairfax.  Nobody  really  knew. 
Twice  daUy  a  weather-beaten  stage  rolled 
aroimd  Red  Hill  from  the  station  and  crept 
away  over  the  hills — where,  no  one  was 
sure.  Some  months  before  the  odd  two 
hundred  came  very  near  finding  out,  the 
time  Willie  Yelland  ran  away.  But  Willie's 
abbreviated  legs  could  carry  him  just  so 
fast  and  his  disappearance  was  discovered 
in  time  to  allow  Jenny,  the  ancient  horse, 
driven  by  Old  King,  the  superintendent,  to 
overtake  the  flying  young  hopeful  just  as 
he  was  descending  into  Fairfax  town. 
So  the  mystery  of  Fairfax  remained  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  outer  world. 

The  other  end  of  the  road  was  never  \a 
doubt;  it  led  to  San  Anselmo,  where  you 
took  the  train  for  San  Francisco.  Everyone 
who  came  to  the  Orphanage  plowed 
through  the  dust  along  this  road  from  the 
station.  Around  the  station  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  township — a  few  scattered 
houses,  Bailey's  blacksmith -shop,  the  station 
house  of  pale  yellow  with  a  couple  of 
trunks  piled  on  the  platform,  and  a  plain, 
nondescript  little  candy  store  boasting  a 
huge  sign  proclaiming: 


ICE-CKEAU  SODA,   5C 


a    sign    that    remained    in    your    memory 
forever. 
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An  this  you  would  never  forget  if  you 
were  being  taken  to  the  Orphauoage,  and 
as  you  trod  along  the  road  under  towering 
Red  Hfll  you  would  think  about  that 
candy  store  and  what  it  meant  to  you. 
There  would  be  a  few  trees  to  shelter  you 
from  the  hot  sun,  tall,  quivering  poplars 
and  cork  elms,  and  the  farther  you  walked 
the  farther  you  entered  into  the  beautiful 
country  where  all  you  could  see  were  rolling 
blue  foothills  and  luscious  green  meadows 
and  small  patches  of  swimming  purple  iris. 
It  was  along  this  very  road,  too,  that  rich 
ladies  came  and  'dopted  children,  and  re- 
turned again  to  their  world  of  magnificence. 

One  pleasant  day  in  midsummer  a  red 
motor  brought  one  of  these  fine  ladies 
down  the  road  to  the  Orphanage.  Syria, 
the  dark  one,  first  made  the  discovery. 
He  was  busily  making  a  horse-hair  chain 
on  the  front  steps  when  his  black  eyes,  set 
like  glowing  coals  in  the  brown  of  his  face, 
caught  sight  of  the  big  automobile. 

Like  wildfire  the  news  spread,  and  soon 
the  multitude  was  gathered  to  greet  the 
approaching  car.  Was  it  some  fine  lady 
from  the  city  come  to  'dopt  one  of  them? 
The  beautiful  red  machine  whirled  up  the 
hill  with  a  series  of  staccato  coughs.  And 
when  it  came  to  a  standstill  the  miiltitude 
saw,  settled  down  in  the  big  tonneau  like  a 
real  prince,  no  one  else  but  Cottontop,  one 
of  their  number  whom  the  fine  lady  had 
taken  away  into  the  wonderful  outside 
world  three  months  before. 

The  multitude  wanted  to  know  why  he 
had  returned.  He  became  the  center  of  all 
interest.  "What's  the  matter;  did  yer  ma 
give  yer  the  go-by?"  questioned  Nutty 
Fraser,  rather  pointedly. 

"My  mamma  is  going  to  Yurop,"  whis- 
pered the  thin  little  voice  of  the  pale  child, 
"but  she  says  she  coming  back  to  get  me 
again  some  day." 

"She  ain*t  yer  ma!"  retorted  Turkey 
Moore,  the  champion,  with  a  tinge  of  envy 
in  his  words. 

"She  gave  yer  the  go-by,"  taunted 
Doctor  Knowles.  "Well,  before  Td  let  any 
woman  give  me  the  go-by!" 

"What  did  yer  see  in  the  city?"  asked 
Syria,  quiet  until  now. 

Cottontop  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then,  "Oh,  what  didn't  I  see?"  he  cried, 
swelling  with  pride.  "I  saw  what  you 
fellers  never  seen.  Ma  took  me  to  all  the 
shows.    None  of  youse  ever  went  to  shows  1" 
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There  was  an  envious  siknoe.  Ncbodjf 
could  deny  the  truth  of  the  tenible  indict* 
ment.  The  multitude  stared  widi  opctt- 
mouthed  wonder  and  admiration — CoUimi 
top  had  become  the  Mdge  to  the  outside 
worid. 

"Tell  us  about  the  shows," 
Syria. 

"The  best  one  I  stttk  was  last  niglit,' 
went  on  Cottontop,  growing  doquent  as 
he  proceeded.  "It  was  the  biggest  ahoiw 
in  the  world.  There  were  packs  of  hones 
an'  a  lot  of  clowns,  an'  elephants  an* 
camels,  and  everybody  was  doing  things  all 
at  once.  One  lady  in  a  red  dr^  jumped 
through  a  big  hoop  an'  landed  on  a  white 
horse.  Gee,  but  ^e  was  great!  None  of 
youse  ever  seen  a  ^how  like  that."     "^ 

The  blow  was  a  crushing  one,  but,  hiding 
their  true  feelings,  they  extracted  bit  by  bit 
the  details  of  the  wonderful  show  that 
Cottontop  had  seen.  At  his  magic  descrip* 
tions  of  things  that  seemed  more  dreamlike 
than  real,  they  hungered  for  a  vision  of 
horses  and  elephants  and  camels  and  just 
enough  experience  in  the  unknown  worid 
to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
triumphant  Cottontop. 

The  seed  of  discontent,  once  sown,  soon 
blossomed  into  the  flower,  and  before 
nightfall  twenty  of  the  multitude  were 
working  out  theories  of  seeing  the  show. 
In  the  big  boys'  dormitory  that  night, 
Nutty  Fraser  gave  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
that  were  uppermost  in  many  fertile  minds. 

"Old  King  will  never  let  us  go  if  we  ask 
him,"  he  vociferated  hotly.  "He  keeps  us 
penned  up  here  all  the  time  an'  we  never 
see  nothin'.  Fellers,  I'm  not  going  to  stand 
it..  If  youse  want  to  be  downtrodden  like 
slaves  youse  can  stay  here,  but  I'm  going 
to  kick  out!" 

It  was  a  strong  declaration,  and  it  had  a 
magnetic  ring  to  it.  "I'm  with  yer,  Nutty!" 
exclaimed  Turkey  Moore.  This  started 
an  epidemic.  "Count  me  in,"  said  John 
Henry.  "They  can't  walk  over  me,  neither," 
affirmed  Gint.  "Nor  me,  either,"  suggested 
half  a  dozen  others. 

It  was  evident  that  tyranny  must  end. 

In  whispers  Nutty  revealed  the  plot. 
"Saturday  after  lunch  we  must  all  meet 
at  the  engine-house,  sneak  along  the  creek 
so  Flanders  can't  see  us,  get  over  the  fence 
and  beat  it  for  the  station.  Skinny,  you 
can  get  Cottontop  down  by  the  ensine- 
house.    He'll  have  to  come  along  to  tul  v  ~ 
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how  to  get  to  the  show.    If  he  balks  twist  . 
ins  arm  till  he  hollers." 

Niattr's  scheme  filled  every  youthful 
ywMgiTaatirw  with  glowing  pictUTes.  Turkey, 
champion,  took  up  the  slogan  of  inde- 
and  would  down  Tyranny  itself. 
mob  was  satisfied  to  follow. 
There  were  thirty  in  the  movement  when 
Saturday  morning  Came  at  last,  a  clear,  fine 
California  morning  with  sky  and  mountain 
a  sdli,  pale  blue.  After  breakfast  every  boy 
went  about  his  work,  but  those  in  the  plot 
could. hear  their  hearts  thumping.  Turkey 
Moore  superintended  the  washing  of  a 
hundred  pair  of  overalls  in  the  laundry; 
Nutty  Fraser  scrubbed  out  the  kitchen 
mechanically;  Syria,  the  dark  one,  beat  the 
carpets  on  the  knoll  in  the  rear;  John 
Henry  scrubbed  out  the  boys'  dormitories, 
twice  upsetting  his  pail  of  water  out  of 
sheer  nervousness;  Gint,  like  a  sla\*e- 
driver,  stood  over  the  smaller  fry  as  they 
picked  up  sticks  and  papers  on  the  play- 
ground; and  Klondike  swept  and  dusted 
the  reception-room,  all  the  time  trembling 
strangely  under  the  eyes  of  Old  King. 

To  the  multitude  that  morning  Old  King 
was  a  hardened  criminal,  a  tyrant  who 
must  be  reduced  to  humbleness.  The 
man  who  had  an  innate  love  for  boys  was 
transformed  into  a  pitiless  wretch. 

It  was  precisely  at  one  oVlock  by  the 
kitchen  clock  that  Turkey  Moore  set  the 
wheels  of  action  in  motion.  He  sauntered 
over  the  knoll  behind  the  kitchen  toward 
the  barn.  Near  the  barn,  Jenny,  the 
ancient  hivniie,  was  tethered.  (Sitting  the  rope, 
he  turned  the  wobbly  old  animal  loose  and 
chaseil  it  far  across  Joe  Maghetti's  pasture. 
With  his  heart  beating  wildly,  but  with 
an  air  of  outward  indifference,  he  wandered 
carelessly  back  toward  the  building  and 
w^nt  up^airs  and  into  the  dormitory  over 
th^  office.  The  telephone  wires  were  run 
tn  here  to  the  roof,  thence  to  the  oflSce 
brtow.  Creeping  out  of  the  window  Turt^ey 
^Ud  along  the  roof  and  reached  the  edge 
unseen.  With  a  quick  movement  he  cut 
through  the  insulatioin  with  his  knife  and 
severed  the  wires. 

Theti  back  inch  by  inch  up  the  sloping. 
shii^kd  roof  he  cniwled,  scrambled  histilr 
through  the  window  to  the  iJoor.  and  come 
faice  to  face  with  Svrta.  At  first  Turker 
WAS  startled:  then  he  remembered  that 
Sym  had  soonehow  wrig^fed  himself  into 
the  pJtot. 


"Look  here,  Syria!"  he  exclaimed,  half 
angrily,  "you're  not  coming  with  the  gang. 
You  gotta  stay  home." 

Syria's  face  fell.  After  all,  was  he  to  be 
denied  the  show?    "Fm — Vm — "  he  began. 

"You  gotta  stay  right  here.  Ain't  that 
plain  enough?  And  if  you  p)each — "  A 
cold  glitter  came  into  Turkey's  eye.  "I've 
got  a  job  for  you.  You're  to  hang  around 
the  office  and  as  soon  as  Old  King  gets  wise 
you're  to  run  up  and  say,  'Oh,  Mr.  King, 
some  of  the  fellows  have  run  away.  I  just 
saw  them  going  over  toward  Fairfax.* 
See?    And  if  you  don't—!" 

There  was  a  strange  chilly,  deathlike 
sensation  creeping  over  Syria  when  Turkey 
left  him  muttering  -something  vague  in  the 
middle  of  the  big  room  with  its  snow- 
white  beds.  Turkey  ran  downstairs,  hur- 
ried through  the  playroom  into  the  open, 
and — came  face  to  face  with  Old  King. 

"I  was  looking  for  you,"  said  King. 
"Go  up  to  the  office."  The  words  sound^ 
as  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife  feels  against 
your  skin.  Turkey  was  frozen  with  horror. 
He  made  his  way  stumblingly  toward  the 
office,  while  long  shudders  zigzagged 
along  his  spine. 

Old  King  entered  a  few  minutes  later. 
He  fixed  Turkey  with  that  cold  eye  that  at 
times  had  the  look  of  blue  steel.  This, 
then,  was  the  end  of  Turkev^s  freedom. 
He  would  be  placed  in  the  bread-line  for 
months,  he  would  never  be  able  to  play 
ball  again  for  an  eternity,  he  would  not 
taste  appje  sauce  and  gingerbread  for 
many  interminable  weeks!  Old  King's 
TOice  sounded  ghostly  and  far  away: 

**So  you  think  you  washed  your  overalls 
dean  this  morning?  Do  you  caU  this 
ckan?*^  He  reached  into  a  basket  and 
dragged  forth  several  streaked  pair  of 
Iwown  overaDs.    "Look  at  these!" 

Turkey  could  have  cried  aloud  in  his  jot. 
He  muttered  something  about  doing  better 
next  time,  and  CHd  King  sent  him  below  to 
try  his  washing  skiU  again.  ^'When  too 
are  through  report  to  iht  office/'  limshed 
the  superintendent  as  he  left. 

A  moment  later  Turkev  threw  the  arnifal 
of  dirty  ovenlls  into  the  washing-machine 
and  started  down  the  hill  toward  the  engine- 
house.  It  was  long  after  one!  The  ground 
tiew  under  his  le^  and  suddenlv  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  eager  gang. 

*"' Where  you  been?''*  demanded  Nutty 
Fraser. 
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'The  old  man  jumped  me  about  the 
oreralls.  Scaired  the  devil  outer  me.  Come 
on,  we'll  never  get  the  train." 

He  leaped  into  the  creek  bed  and  thirty 
nervous  bays  sprang  along  in  his  wake, 
running  low  till  they  came  to  the  fence. 
Over  the  fence  they  went,  one  by  one,  like 
an  acrobatic  family  in  a  circus.  There 
were  a  nimiber  of  little  children  playing 
house  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  golden 
poplars,  and  when  they  saw  the  gang  dart 
up  the  road  the  impulse  to  follow  became 
too  strong  and  they  crawled  between  the 
pickets  and  fled  up  the  road  after  the  flying 
crowd. 

On  along  the  dusty  road  the  string  of 
culprits  fled,  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the 
big  yellow  building  by  the  glittering,  swaying 
poplars.  Turkey  led,  with  his  resourcefid 
lieutenant,  Nut^,  a  dose  second,  and  after 
them  came  the  original  gang  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  after  them  the  reserve  of  seven 
gleeful  little  boys,  three  adventurous  little 
girls  with  pigtails  flying,  and  at  the  tail  end. 
Baby  Billings. 

It  was  a  very  queer  runaway  crew  that 
had  set  out  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  world. 
Very  soon  Turkey's  desire  to  get  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  Old  King  led  to  a 
quickened  pace;  the  gang  struggled  man- 
fully to  keep  up,  the  three  little  girls  panted 
along  in  the  dust,  and  Baby  Billings  found 
himself  outdistanced.  Thereupon,  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  way  things  were 
starting,  he  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  set  up  such  a  howl  as  only  his 
kind  could  be  guilty  of. 

His  shrieks  reached  Turkey's  ears — they 
might  have  reached  to  the  top  of  Tamalpais. 
Wondering  where  they  came  from,  he 
turned  back  and  his  eyes  lit  full  upon  Baby 
Billings  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"Who    brought    that    kid    along?"    he 
shouted. 
•  Nobody  answered  him. 

"The  dirty  little  imp,"  he  cried,  anger 
shaking  his  voice,  "he'll  queer  the  whole 
thing."  He  ran  back  and  viciously  picked 
up  the  crying  baby,  dangling  him  in  air. 
At  that  moment  his  eyes  lighted  on  Syria, 
skulking  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

"Syria,  didn't  I  tell  you  to  stay  home? 
What'd  you  come  for?" 

"Make  him  take  the  kid  back,"  suggested 
Nutty.    Turkey  liked  the  idea. 

"Here,  Syria,  you  gotta  do  what  I  tell 
you  or  we're  going  to  have  trouble.    Now 


you  take  this  brat  back  and  hush  him  up. 
And  don't  forget  what  I  told  yer  1" 

Turkey  dropped  the  shrieking  baby  into 
S3rria's  reluctant  arms  and  started  back  up 
the  road  again.  The  dark  one,  ludicrously 
holding  the  yelling  three-year-old,  glanced 
after  the  flying  mob  with  abject  sadness. 

Turning  quickly  he  went  back  along  the 
road  a  short  distance  to  the  Orphanage 
fence  that  skirted  the  pasture  of  belated 
yellow  buttercups  and  a  few  blue  flowers. 
Grasping  Baby  Billings  by  his  clothes  in 
back  he  swung  him  over  the  pickets  and 
dropped  him  onto  the  ground  into  a  patch 
of  brilliant  yellow.  The  train  whistled  in 
the  distance  and  turning  swiftly  Syria  ran 
like  a  deer  up  the  road  after  the  disap- 
pearing gang. 

When  he  gained  the  top  of  the  road  and 
swung  down  he  saw  the  excited  group  lined 
up  on  the  station  platform  and  the  train 
drawing  up  at  the  siding.  With  a  final 
effort  he  reached  the  station  just  as  the 
little  girls  were  jumping  up  the  steps  of  the 
coach  after  the  boys  who  were  crowded  into 
the  seats  inside  the  third  car.  The  engine 
gave  a  great  pouf !  the  bell  rang  and  the 
train  started  again. 

With  a  mad  roar  the  great  snorting  engine 
tore  down  the  valley,  carrying  the  runawavs 
to  freedom.  How  glorious  it  was!  The 
throb  and  lurch  of  the  cars,  the  shrill 
whistle  and  the  clanging  bell,  the  long, 
black  tunnel  and  the  reverberating  trestles 
filled  their  hearts  with  an  overflowing 
measure  of  that  unknown  joy  for  which 
they  had  hungered  all  these  years. 

Oh,  but  it  was  great,  this  pounding  along 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour  toward  the  big  city 
far  away!  Turkey's  eyes  glowed  with  the 
joy  that  was  in  his  heart;  Nutty's  blue 
eyes  searched  the  swimming  landscape  for 
new  sights  such  as  the  mighty  power-house 
or  a  lazy  blue  heron  that  lifted  itself  slowly 
out  of  the  silver-gray  marsh;  John  Henry, 
with  his  fat  cheeks  and  pudgy  hands,  held 
to  his  seat  with  fists  clenched;  and  the 
three  little  girls  clapped  their  hands  and 
giggled. 

Syria,  at  one  end  of  the  car,  was  crouching 
behind  a  fat  man  with  a  round  red  face 
and  staring  out  of  his  deep  black  eyes  at 
the  whirling  landscape — the  silver  marshes 
tinged  with  gold,  the  blue  slough  winding 
like  a  great  snake  through  the  vivid  lush 
grass,  many  miles  away  the  white  sail  of  a 
little  boat  skimming  across  the  azure,  and 
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in  the  blue  afternoon  sky  the  tracery  of 
drifting   white  clouds. 

Suddenly  a  man  with  brass  buttons  on 
his  blue  coat  opened  the  door  and  called 
in  a  sharp  voice: 

"Tickets!" 

Turkey  gulped  and  his  teeth  shivered. 
Tickets?  Oh,  Lord,  they  didn't  have  any 
tickets!  John  Henry's  face  turned  the 
color  of  ashes.  Klondike  bit  his  tongue 
and  the  little  girls,  fearing  something  in  the 
general  atmosphere,  stopped  giggling  and 
crouched  low. 

"Tickets,  please!" 

Turkey  felt  as  if  a  chunk  of  ice  was 
slipping  down  his  back. 

"Tickets I  Here, kid,  where's  your  ticket?" 

The  conductor  clutched  Turkey's  arm 
to  call  his  attention  from  the  scenery. 
The  champion's  eyes  were  eloquent  with 
appeal   as   they   encountered   Nutty's. 

"Ticket— why  I— didn't— " 

"Mr.  King's  in  the  next  car,"  quickly 
expostulated  Nutty.  "He's  got  all  the 
tickets." 

"Mr.—  Who?" 

"Mr.  King,"  added  Nutty.  "You  know 
him,  Mr.  King  of  the  Orphanage." 

"Oh,  so  you're  all  from  the  Orphanage, 
are  you?  All  right,  I'll  see  Mr.  King. 
Where  are  you  all  going?" 

"To  the  city,"  broke  in  Klondike. 

"To  the  show,"  explained  Gertie  Myers 
across  the  aisle. 

"Well,  isn't  that  nice  now,"  patronized 
the  conductor,  "tickets,  tickets!" 

The  train  raced  on,  past  Ross  and 
Kentfield,  villages  lying  on  the  open  hills, 
and    presently   the   conductor   returned. 

"Where's  Mr.  KJng?"  he  demanded. 

"Isn't  he  there?"  asked  Turkey  in  great 
surprise. 

"In  that  car?  No!  Are  you  sure  he's 
on   the   train?" 

"Oh,  sure  he's  on  the  train,"  explained 
Nutty.  "Maybe  he's  in  the  other  car 
ahead." 

The  conductor  hurried  away  and  after 
a  few  minutes  came  back  on  the  nm. 
"Now  look  here,  kid,"  he  said,  "I  know 
Mr.    King,    and   he   isn't   on   this   train." 

"He  isn't!"  exclaimed  Nutty,  in  evident 
alarm.     "Then  what   shall   we   ever  do?" 

"Get  ofiF,"  replied  the  conductor,  "every 
last  one  of  you.  I  believe  you're  running 
away,  anyhow.  Well,  I'll  put  you  off 
here  between  these  stations  and  let  the  next 


train  cart  you  all  back."    He  pulled  a  cord 
overhead  and  the  train  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"Go  on  now,  get  out,  all  of  you!"  One 
by  one  the  cowed  runaways  tumbled  out 
of  the  car,  the  little  girls  were  a^ssisted  to 
the  ground  gallantly,  and  Syria,  caught 
hiding  behind  the  fat  man,  was  sent  flying 
out  the  rear  door  urged  to  tremendous 
sp>eed  by  the  conductor's  shoe,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  passengers  who  were 
laughing  uproarously  at  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  train  started  again,  gathered  speed 
and  disappeared  behind  a  curve. 

"WeU,"  said  Nutty,  "he  jobbed  us 
sure !" 

"The  dirty  imp,"  was  Turkey's  only 
comment. 

"We're  in  for  it  now,"  observed  Klondike, 
surveying  the  marshy  landscap>e. 

John  Henry  had  been  taking  in  the  good 
points  of  the  situation  in  silence,  and  he 
now  delivered  himself  of  this  unique 
remark: 

"Let's  go  swimming!" 

Every  eye  turned  to  the  slough,  blue  and 
inviting,  a  mile  away  across  the  marsh. 

"Go  it,"  sanctioned  Turkey. 

With  Turkey's  approval  they  forgot 
for  the  moment  all  about  the  show  and 
their  ultimate  mission  and  started  on  the 
nm  through  the  tules.  Their  feet  sank 
deep  into  the  oozing  mud»  clear  up  to  their 
knees,  and  every  time  they  drew  their  legs 
out  they  made  a  fimny  gurgling  sound. 
The  little  girls  liked  this  and  as  they 
followed  on  they  jumped  up  and  down  to 
see  who  could  make  the  loudest  gurgling 
noise.  Milicent  Saunders  was,  if  anything, 
a  little  ahead  of  Gertie  Myers. 

Then,  without  warning,  Gracie  Smith 
got  stuck  in  the  mud  and  began  to  cry 
for  help.  Syria  was  close  at  hand  and  ran 
to  her  rescue,  extricating  her  and  helping 
her  along  until  at  length  they  caught  up 
with  the  gang  on  the  edge  of  the  slough. 
The  gang  was  half  imdressed,  and  Turkey, 
concealed  only  in  a  large  pink  shirt,  saw 
S)nia  bringing  up  the  girls. 

The  champion's  jaw  dropped  with  horror. 
He  had  been  too  excited  to  notice  the  girls 
on  the  train  and  he  never  thought  but  that 
Syria  was  patiently  minding  Baby  Billings 
back  on  the  Orphanage  road. 

"What,  Syria  again?"  he  bellowed  in 
amazement,  clutching  for  more  clothes. 
"You  dirty  black-faced  heathen,  who  told 
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yoa  you  coidd  come  here?  What  cher 
want  ter  bring  them  gals  here  for  when 
we're  goin'  swimmin'?" 

The  gang,  caught  unawares,  became 
filled  with  indignation. 

"Get  out  o'  here,  Gertie  Myers!"  cried 
John  Henry,  strugc^ing  to  conceal  himself 
with  a  pair  of  stocSngs. 

"And  you,  too,  Grade  Smith!"  exploded 
modest  Doctor  Knowles,  leaping  behind 
the  bath-house.  "What  cher  wanta  come 
for,  anyhow?'' 

Gertie  Myers,  bristling  with  anger  and 
indignation  on  her  own  part,  stuck  out 
her  dainty  tongue. 

"You  don't  own  the  creek!"  she  snapped. 
"Think  yer  fresh,  don't  yer,  Turkey  Moore  ? 
Didn't  get  to  the  show,  did  yer?" 

The  taunt  cut  Turkey  like  a  new  jack- 
knife. 

"You're  to  blame  for  this,  you  dirty 
Syrian  I"  he  roared,  shaking  his  fist  at 
frightened  Syria.  "Wait  till  I  get  dressed! 
If  you  dcm't  take  them  gals  away  this  minit 
111— 111— "  He  fairly  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

Syria  heard  the  terrible  words  of  the 
champion.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  forever 
*wniring  the  conmianding  words  of  the 
Uggest  boy,  ringing  with  threats.  Syria 
led'the  three  giris  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  railroad  tracks. 

I^slaahl  Sfdash!  Splash!  One  after 
the  other  the  adventurous  gang  dived  into 
the  muddy  depths  and  came  up  spitting 
and  •b»^«"g  their  heads  to  get  the  muggy 
water  out  ol  their  hair  and  eyes.  The 
afternoon  was  hot  and  the  water  was  fine 
aJod  cokL  They  swam  and  dove  and 
fetched  under  water  and  turned  handsprings 
off  the  qxingboard  until  at  length  the 
novd^  wore  off  for  the  moment  and  they 
turned  their  minds  toward  something  else. 

They  lay  on  the  mud-dry  bank  under  the 
sun's  fierce  rays  and  let  nature  dry  them 
and  their  dothes.  The  afternoon  sun 
burned  Iheir  backs  but  lltde  did  they  care. 

"Let's  walk  to  the  dty,"  said  John  Henry, 
off  across  the  flats  toward  the  rails. 

'Sure,  let's  walk/'  assented  Turkey, 
falling  in  with  the  idea.  The  thought  of 
seeing  the  diow  set  the  whole  crowd  to 
ydling,  and  when  they  found  Cottont//p 
safe  and  androwned  they  gave  a  wh^x^p  of 
delight  and  started  \jsu,k  for  the  track. 
HaKwmy  tbey  met  S^.-ria  nnning  toward 
them,  pa"*^"C  and  wild-^r.-ed. 

"OU  King's  coming!''   he  f.ri^. 


The  words  of  the  Syrian  smote  upcm  their 
ears.  Old  King  coming  I  They  were 
caught  like  rats  in  a  trap. 

"See  over  there!    In  the  rig!" 

The  fearful  glances  turned  in  the  direction 
Syria  indicated.  There,  far  away  on  the 
white  road,  was  the  ambling  figure  of  M 
Jenny  pulling  Old  King  in  Uie  ramshackle 
phaeton. 

"Oh,  Lord,"  gasped  Klondike. 

"Oh,  we'll  get  it  now,"  boohooed  Gertie 
Myers.  "You  got  me  into  this,  Turkey 
Aioore!" 

"Shut  up,  cry  baby!"  answered  Nutty 
Fraser.   "What  did  yer  come  for?" 

"Boohoo,  hoo,"  sobbed  Gertie  Myers, 
and  her  two  frightened  sisters,  with  eyes 
glued  oh  ^he  horrible  right  of  approaching 
old  Jenny,  joined  her  in  a  grand  chorus. 

Far  away,  getting  bigger  and  higgtr  00 
the  road,  old  Jenny  struggled. on  unSa  the 
lashings  of  Old  King.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  movements  of  the  ancient  horse; 
she  had  a  known  speed  per  minute. 

While  they  gazed  alone,  and  honor- 
stricken  on  the  marsh,  with  no  place  to  flee, 
a  new  idea  came  into  the  fertile  mind  of 
Nutty.  He  noticed  a  flat-car  standing  on 
the  siding  near  the  main  track,  and  bis 
brilliant  young  mind  was  quick  to  see  its 
possibilities. 

"I  know  what  to  do,"  he  told  the  moum- 
ful  Turkey. 

"What?"  gasped  Turi^y  in  asbakiof 
voice. 

"rU  show  yer."  With  that  Nutty  was 
off,  racing  for  dear  life,  and  the  OMrfi, 
ready    to   do    anjrthing,    followed    fleetly. 

The  next  moment  Nutty  sprang  upon 
the  flat-car  and  was  helping  the  smaller 
of  the  runaway  crew  aboard.  When  al 
last  they  had  pulled  the  three  Mubberiag 
girls  over  the  edge  Nutty  kicked  out  the 
ratchet  that  held  the  brake,  whirled  the 
wheel  to  the  left,  and,  almost  imperceptibly, 
the  car  l^an  to  move. 

There  was  a  tremendowt  siK/ut  tA  joy; 
Turkey  jumf^ed  into  the  air  in  rapture; 
John  Henry  chewed  his  cap  and  waved  Us 
zrms  in  bliss;  and,  with//ut  knowing  quite 
why,  the  three  little  giri^  l^an  to  cry  again. 

The  fJLT  gained  in  speed  very  ilowhr,  and 
meanwhile  Jenny,  like  the  snail  to  tke 
proverf/,  had  fj^me  dznf^erfAiMly  near,  aiout 
a  'quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Turkey  was 
anxiou.%  r»^>w.  The  nearer  Jenny  rame  tke 
m^/Tt  he  l//nged  for  ftpeed.     'Swriag  Syria 
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hanging  onto  the  back  he  suddenly  pushed 
him  oflF  on  the  track.  "Push  the  car  along  I" 
he  shouted  to  the  dark  one  who  picked 
himself  up  and  ran  toward  the  car  with  eyes 
full  of  terror. 

Syria,  desperate  at  the  thought  of  being 
left  behind,  and  finding  Turkey  standing 
above  him  menacingly,  placed  his  little 
black  hands  along  the  back  of  the  car  and 
pushed  with  all  his  might.  "Faster," 
yelled  Turkey  in  a  strident  voice,  "faster, 
•faster,  faster!" 

It  did  not  take  much  strength  to  help  the 
car  on  the  down  grade,  and  with  Syria's 
strength  behind  it  the  car  rolled  down  the 
siding  and  slid  onto  the  main  track,  where 
it  began  its  whirlwind  journey.  Syria  was 
running  now  to  keep  up.  Then  he  tried 
to  jump  aboard.  But  his  leg  slipped, 
his  clutch  was  torn  loose  and  he  fell  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  track  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  while  the  flat-car  sped  on  with  the 
gathering  speed  of  an  express-train. 

With  shouts  of  joy  and  shrill  yells  of 
triumph  the  runaway  gang  flew  along  the 
glistening  rails;  away  and  away  with  the 
old  world  flying  backward  in  confused  blurs 
and  old  Jenny  and  Syria  lost  in  the  distance. 
It  was  a  glorious  moment  while  it  lasted; 
ever3rthing  was  forgotten:  the  conductor 
that  had  put  them  off  the  train,  the  swim- 
ming, the  fate  of  the  Syrian — everything 
was  forgotten  in  the  mad  joy  of  that  moment. 

Oh,  but  it  was  great!  Out  again  into 
the  daylight  and  through  a  little  village  of 
scattered  houses  they  sped.  They  knew  they 
were  going  to  the  city  now ;  soon  they  would 
see  the  monkey  and  the  elephants  and  the  wild 
kangaroo  that  Cottontop  had  boasted  of. 

The  car  raced  on,  straight  toward  a  tall 
hill  ahead.  They  took  the  hill  with  ease 
and  grace,  rushing  up  the  side  toward  the 
summit,  but  very  perceptibly  the  speed 
slackened.  Up,  up,  slower  and  slower 
went  the  car,  letting  the  girls  get  their 
breath  and  the  boys  hear  themselves  talk. 
And  then  suddenly  and  without  warning 
something  terrible  happened.  The  car 
came  to  an  instant  stop  and  began  to  slide 
back  down  the  hill ! 

A  look  of  abject  terror  came  into  every 
face.  Down,  down,  down  slid  the  car  and 
soon  it  was  too  late  to  jump  off.  Back 
along  the  track  the  car  throbbed,  down  the 
level  road  along  which  they  had  just  come. 
Around  the  curve  they  whirled  and  there 
far   along   the   road    Turkey    beheld   the 


wobbling  form  of  old  Jenny.  .  His  heart 
sank  within  him.  He  sat  down  beside  the 
silent  Nutty  to  await  his  fate. 

The  car  rattled  and  banged  along,  slower 
and  slower  on  the  up  grade,  and  the  girls 
continued  wailing  in  the  stillness  of  the 
evening.  The  sight  of  old  Jenny  and  the 
car  rushing  toward  each  other  was  too  much. 

Old  Jenny  stopped  and  Old  King  got 
out  of  the  phaeton.  There  in  the  road  he 
stood,  patiently  waiting.  The  car  came 
to  a  dead  stop.  There  was  a  deep  silence 
like  the  stillness  of  death.  Then  Old 
King's  unruffled  voice  broke  the  spell. 

"Well,  did  you  all  have  a  good  time?" 

No  one  answered. 

"Beautiful  day  for  a  ride  to  the  city, 
isn't  it?" 

They  scarcely  believed  their  ears. 

"How  was  the  show,  Moore  ?" 

"The  show — what  show?"  The  words 
stuck  in  Turkey's  throat. 

"I  hope  you  all  had  a  good  time.  It 
seems  a  shame  to  stand  in  the  bread-line 
three    months    for   nothing." 

The  hearts  of  all  stood  still.  The  worst 
had  happened.  Life  was  no  longer  worth 
living. 

"Boohoo,  hoo,"  commented  Gertie 
Myers.  "What  did  you  bring  us  for, 
Turkey  Moore?" 

"Bring  you?"  stammered  Turkey, 
"bring — you — "  At  this  moment  Turkey 
espied  the  dark  face  of  little  Syria  in  the 
old  phaeton.  "This  is  what  I  get,"  he  said 
aloud,  "for  listening  to  Syria." 

"We  should  have  refused  to  go  with  him," 
suggested  Nutty .  Fraser. 

They  all  went  back  on  the  next  train, 
trudged  with  heavy  feet  along  the  road 
beneath  Red  Hill  and  entered  the  Orphan- 
age gates  where  the  poplars  shivered  like 
golden  spires  above. 

A  slice  of  bread  was  their  supper  that 
night.  They  ate  it  in  silence,  standing 
against  the  wall  of  the  dining-room.  Then 
they  went  to  bed  resigned  to  any  fate  that 
might  overtake  them. 

"It's  too  bad,"  whispered  Nutty  Fraser 
across  the  dormitory,  "that  we  listened  to 
Syria.     We   should    have   known   better." 

"The  lobster,"  commented  Turkey  sleep- 
ily, "to  get  us  into  this  fix!" 

But  it  was  noted  by  the  multitude  the 
next  day  that  Syria,  the  dark  one,  was  not 
in  the  longest  bread-line  the  Orphanage 
had  ever  known. 


THE  morning  of  March 
15th  Parker  Barrett  and 
Jim  Dunn  felt  blue  and 
forlorn.   For  a  week  they 
had  been  trying  to  raise 
some  cash  by  selling  an 
interest  they  owned  in  a 
deep  hole  in  the  ground 
— a  hole  which  had  been 
swallowing   money  daily 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  but  no  one  would  bite.    They   came 
down  as  low  as  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for 
their  interest  in  the  hole  and  still  prospective 
buyers  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
streak  of  dust  called  a  street  when  Dunn 
and  Barrett  laid  a  course  for  them.    Disap- 
pointed in   their  fond  hopes  of  finding  a 
victim,    the    two    discouraged    partners    on 
the  morning  of  March  15th  were  hunting  a 
job  instead  of  chasing  the  elusive  buyer. 
They   were    builders   of    rigs,    of    the    tall 
tapering  scaffold  that  rises  above  the  sur- 
face of  ground  suspected  of  containing  oil. 
Sad  and  disheartened,  on  that  bright,  warm 
March  morning,  they  cast  aside  all  dreams 
of   fifteen    hundred    round,   hard   dollars — 
a  small  fortune  in  their  eyes — and  prepared 
once  more  to  buck  the  sagebrush,  to  acquire 
a  few  more  calluses  on  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  to  irrigate  a  few   more  patches  of 


greasewood  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
in  order  to  pay  the  butcher,  the  grocer  and 
the  landlord. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Barrett 
and  Dunn  were  walking  on  air,  gliding  over 
the  surface  of  the  arid  slopes  without  feeling 
the  ground,  shaking  hands  all  around, 
setting  'cm  up  to  squads  of  fifty  at  a  time, 
scanning  automobile  catalogues,  looking 
over  diamond  price-lists,  consulting  the 
time-tables  of  the  transcontinental  lines 
and  smiling,  smiling,  smiling  with  an 
irrepressible  joy  that  fought  for  expression 
without  finding  an  adequate  vent.  To-day, 
four  months  after  the  memorable  event  that 
blew  the  partners  high  up  on  the  ladder  of 
fortune,  Dunn  owns  two  motor-cars,  and 
his  helpmate,  as  a  reward  for  the  seven 
lean  years,  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  maid, 
adorn  her  comely  person  with  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  every 
morning  before  breakfast;  Parker  Barrett, 
however,  the  older  and  more  stable  of  the 
partners,  was  satisfied  with  one  seven- 
passenger  touring-car  and  a  trip  East  for 
his  family. 

Between  the  morning  and  evening  of 
March  15th  the  forces hiddenfarfrom human 
eyes  half  a  mile  below  the  sagebrush  slope 
of  the  Coast  Range,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west  comer   of   the   San    Joaquin   valley. 
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found  a  vent  through  the  deep  iron-bound 
hole  containing  the  hopes  of  the  two  part- 
ners and,  on  the  top  of  a  jet-black  fountain 
spouting  two  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  the 
forces  sent  out  a  steady  stream  of  potential 
automobiles,  gold  pieces  and  banknotes, 
of  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  of  power, 
reputation  and  esteem — a  stream  of  all  the 
good,  bad  and  foolish  things  that  men  strive 


added  millions  to  the  wealth  of  men  of  means. 
The  story  of  this  wonderful  gusher,  the 
sight  of  which,  as  the  barker  at  the  door  of 
the  side-show  says,  "is  alone  worth  the  price 
of  admission,"  is  the  story  of  the  California 
oil  industry.  Into  the  making  of  this  gusher 
entered  all  the  elements  that  were  woven  into 
the  epic  of  the  Forty-niners,  the  romance 
of  oil  differing  from  the  golden  ballad  of  the 
Argonauts  only  in  its  accentuation  of  the 
I 


and  toil  for.  All  over  the  slope  the  gigantic 
fountain  sent  a  shower  of  oily  spray,  s])read 
a  coat  of  black  over  gray  sagebrush  and 
brown,  drv  ground.  Wherever  the  spray 
fell,  and  for  miles  beyond,  the  value  of  the 
land  leaped  joyfully  into  the  blue  sky, 
jumped  and  bounded  u|)  and  up  as  the 
Lakevicw  gusher  kujit  on  playing  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
the  greatest,  most  consistent  and  continuous 
producer  of  liquid  black  gold  ever  struck 
in  any  oil  field  in  the  world — a  geyser  of  oil 
that  made  scores  of  i>Dor  men  rich  and 


that  a  little  more  experience,  a  little  more 
luck  might  have  put  the  gusher  or  the 
rich  land  adjoining  it  into  his  hands  ten 
years  ago.  saving  him  a  decade  of  heart- 
l>reaking  effort  and  toil.  However,  the 
struggle  of  this  and  other  pioneers  with  the 
desert  was  not  futile;  it  helped  to  open  up 
one  of  the  richest  oil  fields  in  the  world, 
to  increase  ihe  wealth  of  the  Golden  West 
by  many  millions,  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  great  industrial  structure  and,  as  a 
concrete  reward,  the  well-fought  battle  will 
bring  the  pioneer  a  fair  measure  of  Ae 
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sides  and  brows  of  the  heights.  The  hills 
and  canons  were  then  considered  the  only 
promising  territory.  The  gentle,  gradual 
slope  leading  to  the  valley's  broad  floor 
was  thought  to  be  barren,  dry  territory. 
Had  not  this  ground  been  proved  worthless 
by  the  dry  700- foot  well  on  fractional 
section  25,  so  worthless  that  M.  C.  Plata, 
the  city  attorney  of  Bakersfield,  was  able 
to  buy  the  land  upon  which  the  dry  well 
had  been  drilled  at  a  sherilT's  sale  for  five 
dollars,  allowing  his  chance  five-dollar 
investment  to  go  to  waste? 

Just  as  a  flyer,  Barrett  and  Dunn  st'Jck 
up  their  location  notices  on  the  ground 
abandoned  years  ago  by  the  McCutchen 
brothers  and  began  lo  do  a  little  assessment 
work  in  their  spare  hours.  One  day  a 
stranger  from  the  Coalinga  oil  field,  Julius 
Fried,  drifted  in,  looked  over  the  ground, 
considered  the  indications  worth  while 
and  joined  the  locators. 

Fried  was  the  man  with  the  money — the 
angel  with  the  needed  supply  of  manna. 
Locating  a  claim  in  the  arid  sagebrush  plain 
is  no  child's  jilay;  but  compared  with  the 
effort  required  to  locate  the  cash  for  its 
development  it  is  a  soft  snap,  a  task  no 
harder  than  lying  in  a  shady  hammock  with 
the  lemonade  within  reach  of  the  right  hand. 
Fried  could  su])])ly  the  sinews  of  war,  having 
gathered  them  in  the  Coalinga  oil  field 
during  an  up-and-down  career  of  eight 
years.  He  had  entered  the  oil  business 
through  the  doors  of  the  San  Francisco 
stock  exchange  in  igoo,  leaving  railroad 
employment  to  invest  his  savings  in  petro- 
leum shares  during  the  first  boom,  with  such 
i  that  he  opened  a  brokerage  office 


which  left  him  as  bare  as  a  bumt-over  hill- 
ade  when  the  bubble  burst.  Nevertheless 
he  stuck  to  the  business  and  won  out,  and 
the  same  determination  that  induced  him 
to  stay  in  the  oil  business  after  the  bottom 
had  dropped  out  of  it,  helped  him  to  become 
the  father  of  the  Lakeview  gusher. 

For  a  one-sixth  share  of  the  expected 
production,  the  locators,  Barrett,  Dunn 
and  Fried,  leased  the  land  to  the  Lakeview 
Oil  Company,  organized  by  Fried  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  the  shares  selling  for  50 
cents.  Fried  received  10,000  shares;  like 
amounts  were  taken  by  G.  S.  Seifert  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  president  of  a  trucking  com- 
pany, and  F.  P.  Wells,  the  "oar  king"  of 
Buffalo,  who  was  induced  by  Fried  to  help 
paddle  the  canoe  of  the  newly  organized 
concern.  Banker  Wickersham  of  Arizona 
subscribed  for  five  thousand  shares  and  the 
-Santa  Maria  Crude  Oil  Company,  having 
no  more  use  for  its  machinery  in  the  Santa 
Maria  field,  where  it  had  failed  to  strike  the 
pay  sand,  sold  its  equipment  to  the  Lake- 
view  concern  for  thirty  thousand  shares. 

In  the  fall  of  1908  Fried  staked  out  the 
site  for  the  new  well  and  drilling  began. 
It  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  ate 
all  the  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  stock; 
it  ate  the  proceeds  of  four  assessments  and 
called  for  more;  it  ate  a  hole  into  Fried's 
bank  account  when  he  had  to  make  one 
loan  after  another  in  order  to  keep  the 
Lakeview  drill  going,  and  still  it  insistently 
clamored  for  more  cash.  The  operators 
and  drillers  farther  up  on  the  hills  smiled 
at  the  costly  efforts  of  the  Lakeview  people 
out  "on  the  flat"  and  predicted  that  the 
Lakeview  would  find  about  as  much  oil  as 
the  fir.st  drillers  did  ten  years  ago.  The 
geologist  of  one  of  the  largest  companies 
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operating  in  the  field  came  down  from  the 
bill  regularly  to  assure  Fried  that  his  well 
would  be  a  failure,  that  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  geology  the  herculean  efforts 
would  be  rewarded  by  bringing  forth  a 
mouse  of  a  flow,  until  the  exasperated 
operator  silenced  the  man  of  science  by 
betting  him  a  stack  of  new  hats  that  the 
well  would  come  in  better  than  one  thousand 
barrels  a  day. 

The  well  had  gone  down  three  times  the 
depth  of  the  old  hole  drilled  ten  years  ago, 
had  penetrated  the  first  stratum  of  oil  sand 
with  a  flow  of  only  two  hundred  barrels 
a  day  and  still  the  expected  wealth  was  not 
forthcoming.  Unwilling  to  advance  any 
more  of  his  money  to  the  concern,  Fried 
proposed  to  the  stockholders  that  the  offer 
of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  which  wanted 
the  land  for  a  pipe-line  pumping  station 
and  storage  tanks,  be  accepted  and  that 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  Lakeview  stock 
be  sold  to  the  big  corporation.  The  stock- 
holders, having  tasted  nothing  but  assess- 
ments, joyfully  assented,  especially  the 
Santa  Maria  Crude  Oil  Company,  which 
parted  with  twenty-seven  thousand  of  its  , 
shares  at  50  cents,  glad  to  receive  the  cash 
for  its  second-hand  equipment. 

With  the  new  capital  the  well  was  slowly 
sent  farther  down.  It  passed  the  two- 
thousand -foot  level,  advanced  to  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  feet,  to  two  thousand  two 
hundred  feet,  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  and  stJll  no  new  oil  sand  was 
found.  A  few  days  before  the  middle  of 
March  an  order  was  sent  out  from  head- 
quarters to  stop  drilling  and  to  perforate 
the  casing  at  the  first  stratum  of  oil  sand, 
headquarters  having  given  up  all  hope  of 
finding  a  better  pay  streak;  but  before  the 


inm  under  (he  su  bt  SummetloDd 

order  was  executed  the  drill  had  gone  sixty 
feet  farther  and  the  oil  was  shooting  three 
hundred  feet  over  the  top  of  the  derrick, 
carrying  with  it  tools,  rig,  everything  in 
sight.  The  Lakeview  gusher,  the  spouter 
which  exceeded  in  aggregate  output,  in 
steadiness  and  length  of  production  the 
far-famed  gushers  of  Spindlelop  hill  in 
Texas,  the  vast  geysers  of  oil  in  the  Baku 
field  in  the  Caucasus,  the  richest  strike  in 
the  black  history  of  oil,  was  brought  in 
and  the  shares  of  the  Lakeview  company 
jumped  in  value  every  day  It  kepton sending 
forth  its  stream  of  wealth. 

There  have  been  many  gushers  that  at 
the  start  produced  more  than  two  and  three 
times  the  daily  output  of  the  Lakeview  well, 
but  not  one  has  ever  kept  up  the  perform- 
ance longer  than  a  month.  Wlien  two 
months  and  a  half  had  passed  the  Lakeview 
well  had  produced  three  and  a  half  million 
barrels  of  oil  and  its  flow  had  increased  to 
sixty  thousand  barrels  a  day.  Though 
Dunn  and  Barrett  had  a  royalty  of  only 
one-twenty- fourth  of  the  output,  their 
income  from  this  source  alone  amounted  to 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  while 
the  stockholders  who  had  paid  fifty  cents 
saw  their  stock  rise  to  twenty  and  thirty 
dollars  a  share  within  three  months. 

For  many  days  after  its  birth  the  gusher 
threw  a  column  of  oil  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  air,  drenching  the  landscape  for  miles 
with  the  spray  until  its  black  hand  left  an 
indelible  mark  upon  the  hill — a  mark  visible 
twenty  miles  away,  standing  forth  like  a  blot 
of  inic  upon  the  silky  sheen  of  the  slope 
spread  like  a  Persian  rug  of  neutral  brown 
tints  at  the  foot  of  bare,  smooth 
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of  oil  fell,  down  and  down,  until  it  touched 
ten  cents  a  barrel.  Even  the  glare  of  the 
desert  sun  shining  upon  the  sagebrush 
slopes  and  barren  hills  could  not  disperse 
the  gloom;  the  sight  of  the  flowing  wells 
only  enhanced  the  despair  of  the  men 
whose  dreams  of  sudden  riches  had  been 
rudely  shattered  by  the  superabundance 
of  wealth  yielded  forth  by  the  arid  land. 


From  four  million  barrels  in  1900  the 
production  of  the  California  oil  fields 
increased  to  twenty-four  million  barrels  in 
1903.  Within  three  years  twenty  million 
barrels  were  added  to  the  supply  per  annum; 
but  transportation  facilities  and  the  market 
scarcely  doubled  in  the  same  period.  The 
inevitable  logic  of  these  figures  forced  the 
price  down  until  hundreds,  thousands  of 
operators  gave  up  the  financial  ghost. 
Almost  every  day  during  this  period  of 
depression  funeral  proces»ons  started  out 
from  the  forest  of  derricks  to  the  burying- 
ground  of«  defuDct  oil  compaoies  in 
the  office  of  the  referee  in  bankruptcy. 
Cheap  oil  stimulated  consuOiption;  cheap 
oil  forced  the  men  owning  it  to  seek  new 
and  bigger  markets,  to  get  rid  of  it  at  better 
prices,  and  cheap  oil  taught  the  well  owners 
that  only  in  union  lies  sufficient  strength 
to  subdue  petroleum. 

Up  to  1900  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  as 
fuel  in  California  had  been  limited  because 
the  supply  was  limited.  The  railroads  were 
burning  oil,  but  only  locally  and  moitly  on 
engines  pulling  passenger  trains;  the  burners 
were  crude  and  the  available  supidy  did 
not  warrant  increased  changes  from  coal 
to  oil.  The  same  condition  prevailed  in 
practically  every  line  of  Industry  dcjiending 
upon  steam-power.  When  the  San  Joaquin 
fields  were  opened  up,  Jhs  railroada  and 
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CDtiy  aO  lands  sopposed  to  conuiD  v^l,  and 
the  validatioo  of  this  order  was  aitempiisl 
by  the  Hcfcetl  bill  peading  beforf  ConsrvsA 
at  the  time  of  «Tidiig.     A^inst  ibis  onK-r 
and  the  bill  coDfirming  it  a  storm  of  {irotrst 
arose.     While   recognizing   the  wis«)om  oi 
ctmserring   and   husbanding   the   Nation's 
resources  of  soil,  forest  and  stream,  the  t'uU- 
fmua  oilmen  maintain  that  this  conservalioi) 
p<dicy  cannot  apply  to  the  golden  state's  oil 
lands  without  modification.    They  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  through  its  original  land 
grant,  the  Southern  Pacific  is  the 
owner  of  every  alternate  section 
in  the  major  portion  of  the  San 
Joaquin  oil  belt,  while  many  other 
companies  haveacquired  immense 
hidings  adjacent  to  public  land. 
They  maintain  that  these  comfKin- 
ies,  on  the  lines  of  their  sections, 
could  drill  wells  and   pump  the 
oil  from  underneath  the  govcm- 
m«it  Land,  thereby  defeating  the 
purpose    of    conservation.     This 
argument  is  based  on  theassum|)- 
tioo  that  the  withdrawal   of  oil 
lands  from  entry  will  last  many 
years  and  that  the  land  in  [irivale 
ownership  will  be  develo[)e<]  at 
once. 

As  a  second  argument  against 
the  withdrawal  order  and  the 
Pickett  bill,  the  oilmen  jxtint  U> 
the  injustice  of  that  feature  of  the 
order  which  pulLs  the  jn-'/jnd 
from  under  the  feet  of  'ufUviii^ah 
and  corporatioos  who.  at  ihi:  •iir.': 
the  order  was  is<ue<i.  .hi-i  '■^,^. 
do(Dga95CSsmentand'fer/^>,T.rr.^.'. 
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The  Rules  of  the  Game 


By  Stewakt  Edwakd  White 


ILX4ISTRATCO  VT  J.   A.   r  AHTl  : 


Pakt  III,  Chapteks  XII  TO  XVI 
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THE  csUblidmicnt  of  die  store 
attncted  a  great  man  j  campers. 
Cafifomia  is  the  campers'  state. 
Immecfiateij  after  the  dose  of  die 
rain  J  season  diej  set  forth.  The 
wajfarer  along  an j  of  the  awmtiy  roads  will 
everywhere  meet  them,  cither  plodcfing 
leisurctj  throng  the  charming  landscape 
or  cheerfnDj  gipsring  it  bf  the  roadside. 
Some  of  the  oaC&ts  are  rery  elaborate, 
Ycritafale  booses  on  wheels,  widi  doors  and 
windows,  storepipcs,  steps  that  let  down^ 
onioldnig  devices  so  ingeniocts  that  when 
diey  are  aB  depiored  the  happy  owners 
are  wMfwnA^  by  complete  oonrenience 
and  hoairy.  The  man  drires  his  ark  from 
bfpf^ffc  a  canopy;  the  women  and  children 
otuipy  cxmdbrtably  the  firing-room  of  the 
house — whose  sides  perchance  Sold  outward 
fike  wings  when  the  breeze  is  cool  and  the 
dust  not  too  thick.  Carlo  frisks  joyoiuiy 
ahead  and  astern.  Other  parties  start  octt 
qoite  as  dbeerfnfly  with  the  defircry  wagon, 
or  the  bockbmrd,  or  eren — at  a  pinch — 
with  the  top  hof^.  For  all  alike  the 
comtryside  is  gfjldea^  the  son  warm,  the 
sky  bine,  the  bnnb  joy^^:^  and  the  spring 
joong  in  the  land.  The  cHmate  vk  powtiTclT 
^aaasMxUtd.  It  wiD  nrx  rain;  it  liiSk  dnse: 
Ae  stars  wil  watch.  Feed  for  the  horses 
cfcfywhoe  bopAeis  the  Kods.  Ok  am 
idle  aloBg  ihe  highways  and  the  bpny^ 
4nd  Ae  MPways^fcS^di,  otterly  carctee, 
juijowndrd  by  wild  acd  bcaotifol  uxaerw. 
Vo  wonder  haU  the  siate  tsnas  WMKtdk 
m  die  spring. 

And  dtea,  as  sKs^sr  {art  ^  heat- 
Messed  by  the  ir£t  sa^r  ^^  '::nipkxr^,  tfue 
farmer  aBke— ^^^r  ^  7^^^  \:.*^jrx  Ti^-m 
the  people  *r>fe  ;-•/.'  tw->  ^iiM^     ^r^. 
dasB,  by  far  t^ut  ^iirr-ir    r../r*v«  vv  tr^ 
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— than  is  that  of  winter.  Bcie 
stays  in  the  big  winter  hofeds  al  fBduLBd 
rates,  or  rents  i^df  cnttagrs  or  fives  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  mnqne  tent  cibes.  Itis 
gregarious  and  noisy  azkd  heaMii  and 
hearty  and  faD  of  phonographs  and  a 
to  live  in  bathing-soitSu  Another  and 
contingent  tnms  to  the  Sktol 

We  hare  here  nothing  to  do  with 
who  attend  the  resorts  so^aj 
Yosemite  or  Klamath;  nor  jfet  with  that 
much    smaller   cwitiiigrnt   of   hardy   and 


and  saddle,  lose  diemadrcs  in 
labyrinth  of  granite  and 
and  peaLr  of  iorest  and 
op  the  high  Sierra.    Bvt 
fine  oondrcs  to  the  great 
dais  that  has  not  the  wealth 
Um   Ttson   bfXeii   nor   the 
eqoipmcnt  to  cqior^  a  m3f5et2t 
ytf^Jk:  sauh  n$>  the  fare 
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that  attracts  its  own  community  of  these 
visitors  to  the  out-of-doors. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  July  the  first 
outfit  drifted  in.  Bdfow  the  miU  a  half-mile 
there  happened  to  be  a  small,  round  lake 
with  meadows  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends. 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  two  hundred 
people  were  camped  there.  E^ch  con- 
structed his  abiding  place  according  to  his 
needs  and  ideas  and  promptly  erected  a 
sign  naming  it.  The  names  were  face- 
tiously intended.  The  community  was  out 
for  a  good  time,  and  it  had  it.  Phonographs, 
concertinas,  and  even  a  tiny  transportable 
organ  appeared.  The  men  dressed  in 
loose,  rough  clothes;  the  women  wore  sun- 
bonnets;  the  girls  inclined  to  bandana 
handkerchiefs,  rough-rider  skirts  and  leg- 
gins,  cowboy  hats  caught  up  at  the  sides, 
fringed  gaundet  gloves.  They  were  a 
good-natured,  kindly  lot,  and  Bob  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  stroll  down  to  the 
lake  in  the  twilight.  There  he  found  the 
arrangements  diflFering  widely.  The  smaller 
ranchmen  lived  roughly,  sleeping  under  the 
stars  ]>erhaps,  cooking  over  an  open  fire, 
eating  from  tinware.  The  larger  ranchmen 
did  things  in  better  style.  They  brought 
rocking-chairs,  big  tents,  chinaware,  camp 
stoves  and  Japanese  servants  to  manipidate 
them.  The  women  had  flags  and  Chinese 
lanterns  with  which  to  decorate,  hammocks 
in  which  to  lounge,  books  to  read,  tables 
at  which  to  sit,  cots  and  mattresses  on  which 
to  sleep.  No  difference  in  social  status 
was  made,  however.  The  young  people 
undertook  their  expeditions  together;  the 
older  folks  swapped  yams  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  forest.  Bob  found  interest 
in  aU,  for  as  yet  the  California  ranchman 
has  not  lost  in  humdrum  occupations  the 
initiative  that  brought  him  to  a  new  country, 
nor  the  influences  of  the  experience  he  has 
gained  there.  To  his  siurprise  several  of 
the  parties  were  composed  entirely  of  girls. 
One,  of  four  members,  was  made  up  of 
students  from  Berkeley,  out  for  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  Late  in  the  summer  these 
four  damsels  constructed  a  pack  of  their 
belongings,  lashed  it  on  a  borrowed  mule, 
and  departed.  They  were  gone  for  a  week 
in  the  back  country  and  returned  full  of 
adventures  over  the  detailing  of  which  they 
laughed  until  they  gasped. 

To  Bob's  astonishment  none  of  the  men 
seemed  particularly  wrought  up  over  this 
escapade. 


"They're  used  to  the  mountains,"  he  was 
assiu-ed,  "and  they'll  get  along  all  right 
with  that  old  mule." 

"Does  anybody  live  over  there?"  asked 
Bob. 

"No,  it's  just  a  wild  country,  but  the 
trails  is  good.*" 

"Suppose  they  got  into  trouble?" 

"What  trouble?  And  'tain't  likely  they'd 
all  get  into  trouble  to  once." 

"I  should  think  they'd  be  scared." 

"Nothin'  to  be  scared  of,"  replied  the 
man  comfortably. 

Bob  thought  of  the  great,  uninhabited 
mountains,  the  dark  forests,  the  immense 
loneliness  and  isolation,  the  thousand  sub- 
tile and  psychic  influences  which  the  wilder- 
ness exerts  over  the  untried  soul.  There 
might  be  nothing  to  be  scared  of,  as  the 
man  said.  Wild  animals  are  harmless, 
the  trails  are  good.  But  he  could  not 
imagine  any  of  the  girls  with  whom  he  had 
acquaintance  pushing  off  thus  joyous  and 
imafraid  into  a  wilderness  three  days  beyond 
the  farthest  outpost.  He  had  yet  to  under- 
stand the  spirit,  almost  universal  among 
the  native-bom  Califomians,  that  has  been 
brought  up  so  intimately  with  the  large 
things  of  nature  that  the  sublime  is  no 
longer  the  terrible.  Perhaps  this  states  it  a 
little  too  pompously.  They  have  leamed 
that  the  mere  absence  of  mankind  is 
"nothing  to  be  scared  of";  they  have 
leamed  how  to  be  independent  and  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Consequently,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  one  would  ride  in  the 
park,  they  undertake  expeditions  into  the 
big  counUy. 

Many  of  these  travelers,  especially  toward 
the  close  of  the  summer,  complained  bitterly 
of  the  scarcity  of  horse-feed.  In  the  back 
coimtry  where  the  mountains  were  high  and 
the  wildemess  unbroken,  they  depended  for 
forage  on  the  grasses  of  the  mountain 
meadows.  This  year  they  reported  that 
the  cattle  had  eaten  the  forage  down  to  the 
roots.  Where  usually  had  been  abundance 
and  pleasant  camping,  now  were  hard, 
close  lawns  and  cattle  overrunning  and 
defiling  everything.  Under  the  heavy  labor 
of  mountain  travel  the  horses  fell  off  rapidly 
in  flesh  and  strength. 

"We're  the  public  just  as  much  as  them 
cattlemen,"  declaimed  one  grizzled  veteran, 
waving  his  pipe.  "I  come  to  these  mountains 
first  in  sixty-six  and  the  sheep  was  bad 
enough  then,   but  you  always  had   some 
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horse  meadows.  Now  they're  just  plumb 
ovemmning  the  country.  There's  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  folks  that  come  in 
camping, and  about  a  dozen  of  these  yere 
cattlemen.  They  got  no  right  to  hog,  the 
public  land." 

With  so  much  approval  did  this  view 
meet  that  a  ddegation  went  to  Plant's 
summer  quarters  to  talk  it  over.  The  dele- 
gation returned  somewhat  red  about  the 
ears.  Plant  had  politely  but  robustly  told 
it  that  a  supervisor  was  the  best  judge  of. 
how  to  run  his  own  forest.  This  led  to  de- 
clamatory denunciation,  after  the  American 
fashion,  but  without  resulting  in  further 
activity.  Resentment  seemed  to  be  about 
equally  divided  between  Plant  and  the 
catdemen  as  a  class. 

This  resentment  as  to  the  latter,  however, 
soon  changed  to  sympathy.  In  September 
the  Pollock  boys  stopped  overnight  at  the 
Lake  Meadow  on  their  way  out.  Their 
cattle,  in  charge  of  the  dogs,  they  threw  for 
the  night  into  a  rude  corral  of  logs,  built 
many  years  before  for  just  that  purpose. 
Their  horses  they  fed  with  barley  hay 
bought  from  Merker.  Their  camp  they 
spread  away  from  the  others,  near  the 
spring.  It  was  dark  before  they  lit  their 
&re.  Visitors  sauntering  over  found  George 
and  Jim  Pollock  on  either  side  the  hap- 
hazard blaze  stolidly  warming  through 
flapjacks  and  occasionally  setding  into  a 
firmer  position  the  huge  coffeepot.  The 
•dust  and  sweat  of  driving  catde  still  lay 
thick  on  their  faces.  A  boy  of  eighteen, 
plainly  the  son  of  one  of  the  other  two,  was 
hanging  up  the  saddles.  The  whole  group 
appeared  low-spirited  and  tired.  The  men 
Tesponded  to  the  visitors  by  a  brief  nod 
only.  The  latter  thereupon  sat  down  just 
inside  the  circle  of  lamplight  and  smoked 
in  silence.  Presently  Jim  arose  stiffly, 
irying-pan  in  hand. 

'^'It's  done,"  he  announced. 

They  ate  in  silence,  consimiing  great 
^quantities  of  half-cooked  flapjacks,  chunks 
•of  overdone  beef,  and  tin  cupf uls  of  scalding 
•coffee.  When  they  had  finished  they  thrust 
aside  the  battered  tin  dishes  with  the  air 
of  men  too  weary  to  bother  further  with 
them.  They  rolled  brown  paper  cigarettes 
and  smoked  listlessly.  After  a  time  George 
Pollock  remarked. 

"We  ain't  washed  up." 

The  statement  resulted  in  no  immediate 
action.   After  a  few  moments  more,  how- 


ever, the  boy  arose  slowly,  gathered  the 
dishes  clattering  into  a  kettle,  flUed  the  latter 
with  water  and  set  it  in  the  fire.  Jim  and 
his  brother  too  bestirred  themselves,  dis- 
appearing in  the  direction  of  the  spring  with 
a  bar  of  mottled  soap,  an  old  towel  and  a 
battered  pan.  They  retximed  after  a  few 
moments,  their  faces  shining,  their  hair 
wetted  and  sleeked  down. 

"Plumb  too  lazy  to  wash  up,"  George 
addressed  the  silent  visitor  by  way  of 
welcome. 

"Drove  far?"  asked  an  old  ranchman. 

;*Twin  Peaks." 

"How's  the  feed?"  came  the  inevitable 
cowman's  question. 

"Poor,  poor,"  replied  the  mountaineer, 
"ain't  never  seen  it  so  short.  My  cattle's 
poor." 

"Well,  you're  overstocked;  that's  what's 
the  matter,"  spoke  up  someone  boldly. 

George  Pollock  turned  his  face  toward 
this  voice. 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  it?"  he 
demanded.  "There's  a  thousand  head  too 
many  on  my  range  alone.  I've  been 
crowded  and  pushed  all  summer  and  I 
ain't  got  a  beef  steer  fit  to  sell,  right  now. 
My  cattle  are  so  poor  I'll  have  to  winter 
'em  on  foothill  winter  feed.  And  in  the 
spring  they'll  be  poorer." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  all  get  together 
and  reduce  your  stock?"  persisted  the  ques- 
tioner. "Then  there'll  be  a  show  for 
somebody.  I  got  three  packs  and  two 
saddlers  that  ain't  fatted  up  from  a  two 
weeks'  trip  in  August.  You  got  the  country 
skinned,  and  that  ain't  no  dream." 

George  Pollock  turned  so  fiercely  that 
his  listeners  shrank. 

"Get  together!  Reduce  our  stock!"  he 
snarled,  shaken  from  the  customary  im- 
passivity of  the  mountaineer.  "It  ain't  us! 
We  got  the  same  number  of  catde,  all  we 
mountain  men,  that  our  fathers  hs^d  afore 
us!  There  ain't  never  been  no  trouble 
before.  Sometimes  we  crowded  a  little, 
but  we  all  know  our  people  and  we  could 
fix  things  up  and  so  long  as  they  let  us  be 
we  got  along  all  right.  It  don't  pay  us  to 
overstock.  What  for  do  we  keep  cattle? 
To  sell,  don't  we?  And  we  can't  sell  'em 
unless  they're  fat.  Summer  feed's  all  we 
got  to  fat  ^em  on.  Winter  feed's  no  good. 
You  know  that.  We  ain't  going  to  crowd 
oiu:  range.    You  make  me  tired!" 

"What's  the  trouble  then  ?" 
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"Outsiders,"  snapped  Pollock.  "Folks 
that  live  on  the  plains  and  just  push  in  to 
summer  their  cattle  anyhow  and  then  fat 
'em  for  the  market  on  alfalfa  hay.  This 
ain't  their  country.  Why  don't  they  stick 
to  their  own?" 

"Can't  you  handle  them?  Who  are 
they?" 

"It  ain't  they,"  replied  George  Pollock 
sullenly;  "it's  him.  It's  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Califomia.  But  he'll  come  up  here 
and  take  a  poor  man's  living  away  from 
him  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
saved." 

"Old  Simeon,  hey?"  remarked  the  ranch- 
man thoughtfully. 

"Simeon  Wright,"  said  PoUock.  "The 
same  damn  old  robber.  Forest  reserves  I" 
he  sneered  bitterly.  "For  the  use  of  the 
public!  Hell!  Who's  the  public?  me  and 
you  and  the  other  fellow?  The  public  is 
Simeon  Wright.    What  do  you  expect?" 

"Didn't  Plant  say  he  was  going  to  look 
into  the  matter  for  next  year?"  Bob  inquired 
from  the  other  side  the  fire. 

"Plant!  He's  bought,"  returned  Pollock 
contemptuously.  "He's  never  seen  the 
country  anyway,  and  he  never  will." 

He  rose  and  kicked  the  fire  together. 

"Good  night!"  he  said  shortly,  and,  re- 
tiring'to  the  shadows,  rolled  himself  in  a 
blanket  and  turned  his  back  on  the  visitors. 

XIII 

THE  season  passed  without  further  in- 
cidents of  general  interest.  It  was 
a  busy  season,  as  mountain  seasons  always 
are.  Bob  had  opportunity  to  go  nowhere; 
but  in  good  truth  he  had  no  desire  to  do  so. 
The  surroundings  immediate  to  the  work 
were  rich  enough  in  interest.  After  the 
fliurry  caused  by  the  delay  in  opening  com- 
munication, affairs  fell  into  their  grooves. 
The  days  passed  on  wings.  Almost  before 
he  knew  it  the  dogwood  leaves  liad  turned 
rose,  the  aspens  yellow,  and  the  pines, 
thinning  in  anticipation  of  the  heavy  ^nows, 
were  dropping  their  russet  needles  every- 
where. A  light  snow  in  September  re- 
minded the  workers  of  the  altitude.  By 
the  first  of  November  the  works  were  closed 
down.  The  donkey-engines  had  been 
roughly  housed  in,  the  machinery  protected, 
all  things  prepared  against  the  heavy  Sierra 
snows.  Only  the  three  caretakers  were  left 
to  inhabit  a  warm  comer.    Throughout  the 


winter,  these  men  would  shovd  away 
threatening  weights  of  snow,  see  to  the 
damage  done  by  storms.  In  order  to  keep 
busy  they  might  make  shakes  or  p)erhaps  set 
themselves  to  trapping  fur-bearing  animals. 
They  would  use  skees  to  get  about. 

For  a  month  after  coming  down  from  the 
mountain  Bob  stayed  at  Auntie  Belle's. 
There  were  a  number  of  things  to  attend  to 
on  the  lower  levels,  such  as  anticipating 
repairs  to  flumes,  roads  and  equipment, 
systematizing  the  yard  arrangements  and 
the  like.  Here  Bob  came  to  know  more 
of  the  countryside  and  its  people. 

He  foimd  this  lower,  but  still  mountain- 
ous, country  threaded  by  roads;  rough 
roads  to  be  siu'e,  but  well  enough  graded. 
Along  these  roads  were  the  ranch  houses 
and  spadous  corrals  of  the  mountain  people. 
Far  and  wide  through  the  wooded  and 
brushy  foothills  roamed  the  cattle,  seeking 
the  forage  of  the  winter  range  that  a  sum- 
mer's absence  in  the  high  mountains  had 
saved  for  them.  Bob  used  often  to  "tie 
his  horse  to  the  ground"  and  enter  for  a 
chat  with  these  people.  Harboring  some 
vague  notions  of  southern  crackers,  he  was 
at  first  considerably  surprised.  The  houses 
were  in  general  well-built  and  clean,  even 
though  primitive,  and  Bob  had  often 
occasion  to  notice  excellent  books  and 
magazines.  There  were  always  plenty  of 
children  of  all  sizes.  The  younger  women 
were  usually  attractive  and  blooming.  They 
insisted  on  hospitality:  and  Bob  had  the 
greatest  difficult  in  persuading  them  that 
he  stood  in  no  immediate  need  of  nourish- 
ment. The  men  repaid  cultivation.  Their 
ideas  were  often  faulty  because  of  insuffi- 
cient basis  of  knowledge:  but,  when  un- 
tinged  by  prejudice,  apt  to  be  logical. 
Opinions  were  always  positive,  and  always 
existent.  No  phenomenon,  social  or  physi- 
cal, could  come  into  their  ken  without  being 
mulled  over  and  decided  upon.  In  the  field 
of  their  observations  were  no  dead  facts. 
Not  much  given  to  reception  of  contrary 
argument  or  idea,  they  were  always  eager 
for  new  facts.  Bob  found  himself  often 
held  in  good-humored  tolerance  as  a  young- 
ster when  he  advanced  his  opinion;  but 
listened  to  thirstily  when  he  could  detail 
actual  experience  or  knowledge.  The  head 
of  the  house  held  patriarchal  sway  until  the 
grown-up  children  were  actually  ready  to 
leave  the  parental  roof  for  homes  of  their 
own.    One  and  all  loved  the  mountains, 
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though  incoherently,  and  perhaps  without 
full  consciousness  of  the  fact.  They  were 
extremely  tenacious  of  personal  rights. 

Bob,  being  an  engaging  and  open-hearted 
youth,  soon  gained  favor.  Among  others 
he  came  to  know  the  two  Pollock  families 
well.  Jim  Pollock,  with  his  large  brood, 
had  arrived  at  a  certain  philosophical 
though  watchful  acceptance  of  life;  but 
George,  younger,  recendy  married,  and 
eagerly  ambitious,  chafed  sorely.  The  Pol- 
locks had  been  in  the  country  for  three 
generations.  They  inhabited  two  places 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  cafion.  These  houses 
possessed  the  distinction  of  having  the  only 
two  red-brick  chimneys  in  the  hills.  They 
were  low,  comfortable,  rambling,  vine-clad. 

"We  always  run  cattle  in  these  hills," 
said  George  fiercely  to  Bob,  "and  got  along 
all  right.  But  these  last  three  years  it's  been 
bad.  Unless  we  can  fat  our  cattle  on  the 
summer  ranges  in  the  high  mountains  we 
can't  do  business.  The  grazing  on  these 
lower  hills  you  just  got  to  save  for  winter. 
You  can't  raise  no  hay  here.  Since  they 
begun  to  crowd  us  with  old  Wright's  stock 
it's  t'urble.  I  ain't  had  a  head  of  beef  cattie 
fitt'n  to  sell,  bar  a  few  old  cows.  And  if  I 
ain't  got  cattle  to  sell,  where  do  I  get  money 
to  live  on?  I  always  been  out  of  debt;  but 
this  year  I  done  put  a  mortgage  on  the 
place  to  get  money  to  go  on  with." 

"We  can  always  eat  beef,  George,"  said 
his  wife  with  a  little  laugh,  "and  miner's 
lettuce.  We  ain't  the  first  folks  that  has 
had  hard  times — and  got  over  it." 

"Mebbe  not,"  agreed  George,  glancing 
with  furrowed  brow  at  a  tiny  garment  on 
which  Mrs.  George  was  sewing. 

Jim  Pollock,  smoking  comfortably  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  before  his  fire,  was  not  so 
worried.  His  youngest  slept  in  his  arms; 
two  children  played  and  tumbled  on  the 
floor;  buxom  Mrs.  Pollock  bustied  here  and 
there  on  household  business;  the  older 
children  sprawled  over  the  table  under  the 
lamp  reading;  the  oldest  boy,  with  wrinkled 
brow,  toiled  through  the  instructions  of  a 
correspondence  school  course. 

"George  always  takes  it  hard,"  said  Jim. 
"I've  got  six  kids,  and  he'll  have  one — 
or  at  most  two — mebbe.  It's  hard  times 
all  right,  and  a  hard  year.  I  had  to  mort- 
gage, too.  But,  Lord  love  you,  a  mortgage 
ain't  so  bad  as  a  porous  plaster.  It'll  come 
ofif.  One  good  year  for  beef  will  fix  us. 
We  ain't  lost  nothing  but  this  yetr's  sales. 


Our  cattle  are  too  poor  for  beef,  but  they're 
all  in  good  enough  shape.  We  ain't  lost 
none.    Next  year'U  be  better." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  asked  Bob. 

"Well,  Smith,  he's  superintendent  at 
White  Oak,  you  know,  he's  favorable  to  us. 
I  seed  him  myself.  And  even  Plant,  he's 
sent  old  California  John  back  to  look  over 
what  shape  the  ranges  are  in.  There  ain't 
no  doubt  as  to  which  way  he'll  report.  Old 
John  is  a  cattieman  and  he's  square." 

One  day  Bob  found  himself  belated  after 
a  fishing  excursion  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  stopped 
overnight  with  the  first  people  whose  ranch 
he  came  to.  It  was  not  mUch  of  a  ranch 
and  its  two-room  house  was  of  logs  and 
shakes,  but  the  owners  were  hospitable. 
Bob  put  his  horse  into  a  ramshackle  shed, 
banked  with  earth  against  the  winter  cold. 
He  had  a  good  time  all  the  evening. 

"I'm  going  to  hike  out  before  breakfast," 
said  he  before  turning  in,  "so  if  you'll 
just  show  me  where  the  lantern  is,  I  wpn't 
bother  you  in  the  morning." 

"Lantern  1"  snorted  the  mountaineer, 
"you  turn  on  the  switch.  It's  just  to  the 
right  of  the  door  as  you  go  in." 

So  Bob  encountered  another  of  the  curious 
anomalies  not  infrequent  to  the  West. 
He  entered  a  log  stable  in  the  remote  back- 
woods and  turned  on  a  sixteen-candle- 
power  electric  globe!  As  he  extended  his 
rides  among  the  low  mduntains  of  the  First 
Rampart,  he  ran  across  many  more  places 
where  electric  light  and  even  electric  power 
were  used  in  the  rudest  habitations. 

The  explanation  was  very  simple:  these 
men  had  possessed  small  water  rights  which 
a  nearby  hydro-electric  company  had  neededi^ 
As  part  of  their  compensation  they  received 
from  Power-House  Number  One  of  that 
company  what  current  they  required  for 
their  own  use. 

Thus  reminded.  Bob  one  Sunday  visited 
Power-House  Number  One.  It  proved  to 
be  a  corrugated  iron  structure  through 
which  poured  a  great  stream  and  from 
which  went  high-tension  wires  strung  to 
mushroom-shaped  insulators.  It  was  filled 
with  the  clean  and  shining  machinery  of 
electricity.  Bob  rode  up  the  flume  to  the 
reservoir,  a  great  lake  penned  in  cafion  walls 
by  a  dam  sixty  feet  high.  The  flume  itself 
was  of  concrete,  large  enough  to  carry  a 
rushing  stream.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  men  along  the  works.    They 
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tramped  and  rode  back  and  forth  along  the 
right  of  way,  occupied  with  their  insulations, 
the  height  of  their  water,  their  watts  and 
volts  and  amperes.  Surroundings  were  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  them.  Activity 
was  of  the  same  sort,  whether  in  the  city 
or  in  the  wilderness.  As  influences,  city 
or  wilderness,  it  was  all  the  same  to  them. 
They  made  their  own  influences — which 
in  turn  developed  a  special  type  of  people — 
among  the  ddicate  and  powerful  mysteries 
of  their  craft.  Down  through  the  land  they 
had  laid  the  narrow,  uniform  strip  of  their 
peculiar  activities;  and  on  that  strip  they 
dwelt  satisfied  with  a  world  of  their  own. 
Bob  sat  in  a  swinging  chair  talking  in 
snatches  to  Ward,  between  calls  on  the 
telephone.  He  listened  to  quick,  sharp 
orders  as  to  men  and  instruments,  as  to 
the  management  of  water,  the  imdertaking 
of  repairs.  These  were  couched  in  technical 
phrases  and  slang,  for  the  most  part.  By 
means  of  the  telephone  Ward  seemed  to 
keep  in  touch  not  only  with  the  plants  in 
his  own  district,  but  also  with  the  activities 
in  Power-Houses  Two,  Three  and  Four, 
many  miles  away.  Ward  had  never  once 
in  four  years  been  to  the  top  of  the  first 
range.  He  had  had  no  interest  in  doing  so. 
Neither  had  he  an  interest  in  the  foothill 
country  to  the  west. 

**Vd  kind  of  like  to  get  back  and  kill  a 
buck  or  so,"  he  confessed,  "but  I  haven't 
got  the  time." 

"It's  a  different  country  up  where  we  are," 
urged  Bob.  "You  wouldn't  know  it  for  the 
same  state  as  this  dry  and  brushy  country. 
It  has  fine  timber  and  green  grass." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Ward  indifferently, 
"but  I  haven't  got  the  time." 

Bob  rode  away  a  trifle  inclined  to  that 
peculiar  form  of  smug  pity  a  hotel  visitor 
who  has  been  in  a  place  a  week  feels  for 
yesterday's  arrival.  He  knew  the  coolness 
of  the  great  mountain. 

At  this  point  an  opening  in  the  second 
growth  of  yellow  pines  permitted  him  a 
vista.  He  looked  back.  He  had  never  been 
in  this  part  of  the  country  before.  A  little 
portion  of  Granite,  framed  in  a  pine-clad 
cleft  of  the  first  range,  towered  chiU,  rugged 
and  marvelous  in  its  granite  and  snow. 
For  the  first  time  Bob  realized  that  even  so 
immediately  behind  the  scene  of  his  sum- 
mer's work  were  other  higher,  more  won- 
derful countries.  As  he  watched,  the  peak 
was  lost  in  the  blackness  of  one  of  those 


sudden  storms  that  gather  out  of  nothing 
about  the  great  crests.  The  cloud  spread 
like  magic  in  all  directions.  The  faint  roll 
of  thimder  came  down  a  wind,  damp  and 
cool,  sucked  from  the  high  country. 

Bob  rounded  a  bendintheroadto  overtake 
old  California  John,  jingling  placidly  along 
on  his  beautiful  sorrd.  Though  by  no  means 
friendly  to  any  member  of  this  branch  of 
government  service,  Bob  reined  his  animal. 

"Hullo,"  said  he,  overborne  by  an  unex- 
pected impulse. 

"Good  day,"  responded  the  old  man, 
with  a  friendly  deepening  of  the  kindly 
wrinkles  about  his  blue  eyes. 

"John,"  asked  Bob,  "were  you  ever  in 
those  big  mountains  there?" 

"Granite?"  said  the  ranger,  "Lord  love 
you,  yes.  I  have  to  cross  Granite  'most 
every  time  I  go  to  the  back  country.  There's 
two  good  passes  through  Granite." 

"Back  country!"  repeated  Bob.  "Are 
there  any  higher  mountains  than  those?" 

Old  California  John  chuckled. 

"Lfsten,  son,"  said  he,  "there's  the  First 
Range,  and  then  Granite  Creek,  and  then 
Granite.  And  on  the  other  side  of  Granite 
there's  the  caAon  of  the  Poquito  which  is 
three  thousand  foot  down.  And  then  there's 
the  Burro  mountains,  which  is  half  again  as 
high  as  Granite,  and  all  the  Burro  country 
to  Little  Burro.  That's  a  plateau  covered 
with  lodge-pole  pine  and  meadows  and 
creeks  and  litde  lakes.  It's  a  big  plateau, 
and  when  you're  a-ridin'  it,  you  shore  seem 
like  bein'  in  a  wide,  flat  country.  And  then 
there's  the  Green  mountain  country;  and 
you  drop  off  five  or  six  thousand  foot  into 
the  box  cafion  of  the  north  fork;  and  then 
you  climb  out  again  to  Ore  mountain;  and 
after  that  is  the  Pinnacles.  The  Pinnacles  is 
the  Fourth  Rampart.  After  them  is  Brown 
meadow  and  the  Twin  Peaks.  Then  you 
get  to  the  main  crest.  And  that's  only  if 
you  go  plumb  due  east.  North  and  south 
there's  all  sorts  of  big  country.  Why, 
Granite's  only  a  sort  of  taster." 

Bob's  satisfaction  with  himself  collapsed. 
This  land  so  briefly  shadowed  forth  was 
penetrable  only  in  summer:  that  he  well 
knew.  And  all  summer  Bob  was  held  to 
the  great  tasks  of  the  forest.  He  hadn't 
the  time!  Wherein  did  he  differ  from 
Ward?  In  nothing  save  that  his  right  of 
way  happened  to  be  a  trifle  wider. 

"Have  you  been  to  all  these  places?" 
asked  Bob. 
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"Many  times,"  replied  California  John. 
"From  Stanislaus  to  the  San  Bernardino 
desert  Fve  ridden." 

"How  big  a  country  is  that?" 

"It's  about  four  hundred  mile  long,  and 
about  eighty  mile  wide  as  the  crow  flies — 
a  lot  bigger  as  a  man  must  ride." 

"All  big  mountains?" 

"Surely." 

"You  must  have  been  everywhere." 

"No,"  said  California  John,  "I  never  been 
to  Jack  Main's  cafton.  It's  too  fur  up  and 
I  never  could  get  time  off  to  go  in  there." 

So  this  man,  too,  the  tanger  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  travel  far  and  wide  in  the  wild 
country,  sighed  for  that  which  lay  beyond 
his  right  of  way !  Suddenly  Bob  was  filled 
with  a  desire  to  transcend  all  these  activities, 
to  travel  on  and  over  the  different  rights  of 
way  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
confined  until  he  knew  them  all  and  what 
lay  beyond  them.  The  impulse  was  but 
momentary,  and  Bob  laughed  at  himself 
as  it  passed. 

"  'Something  hid  beyond  the  ranges,'  " 
he  quoted  softly  to  himself. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  gathered  his 
reins. 

"John,"  he  said,  "we're  going  to  catch 
that  storm." 

"Surely,"  replied  the  old  man  looking 
at  him  with  surprise.  "Just  found  that  out  ?" 

"Well,  we'd  better  hurry." 

"What's  the  use?  It'll  catch  us  anyhow. 
We're  shore  due  to  get  wet." 

"Well,  let's  hunt  a  good  tree." 

"No,"  said  California  John,  "this  is  a 
thunderstorm  and  trees  is  too  scurce.  You 
just  keep  ridin'  along  the  open  road.  I've 
noticed  that  lightnin'  don't  hit  twice  in  the 
same  place  mainly  because  the  same  place 
don't  seem  to  be  thar  any  more  after  the 
first  time." 

The  first  big  drops  of  the  storm  delayed 
fully  five  minutes.  It  did  seem  foolish 
to  be  jogging  peacefully  along  at  a  fox-trot 
while  the  tempest  gathered  its  power,  but 
Bob  realized  the  truth  of  his  companion's 
remarks. 

When  it  did  begin,  however,  it  made  up 
for  lost  time.  The  rain  fell  as  though  it 
had  been  turned  out  of  a  bucket.  In  an 
instant  every  runnel  was  full.  The  water  even 
flowed  in  a  thin  sheet  from  the  hard  surface 
of  the  ground.    The  men  were  soaked. 

Then  came  the  thunder  in  a  burst  of  fury 
and  noise.    The  lightning   flashed  almost 


continuously,  not  only  down,  but  aslant,  and 
even — Bob  thought — up.  The  thunder 
roared  and  reverberated  and  re-echoed  until 
the  world  was  filled  with  its  crashes.  Bob's 
nerves  were  steady  with  youth  and  natural 
courage,  but  the  implacable  rapidity  with 
which  assault  followed  assault  ended  by 
shaking  him  with  a  sort  of  confusion.  His 
horse  snorted,  pricking  its  ears  backward 
and  forward,  dancing  from  side  to  side. 
The  lightning  seemed  fairly  to  spring  into 
being  aU  about  them,  from  the  substance  of 
the  murk  in  which  they  rode. 

"Isn't  this  likely  to  hit  us?"  he  yelled 
at  California  John. 

"Liable  to,"  came  back  the  old  man's 
reply  across  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 

Bob  looked  about  him  uneasily.  The 
ranger  bent  his  head  to  the  wind.  Star, 
walking  more  rapidly,  outpaced  Bob's 
horse,  until  they  were  proceeding  single  file 
some  ten  feet  apart. 

Suddenly  the  earth  seemed  to  explode 
directly  ahead.  A  blinding  flare  swept 
the  ground,  a  hissing  crackle  was  drowned 
in  an  overwhelming  roar  of  thunder.  Bob 
dodged  and  his  horse  whirled.  When  he 
had  mastered  both  his  animal  and  himself 
he  spurred  back.  California  John  had 
reined  in  his  mount.  Not  twenty  feet  ahead 
of  him  the  bolt  had  struck.  California  John 
glanced  quizzically  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
sky. 

"Old  Man,"  he  remarked,  "you'll  have  to 
lower  your  sights  a  littie  if  you  want  to 
git  me." 

XIV 

At  Christmas  Bob  took  a  brief  trip  East, 
jfjL  returning  to  California  about  the 
middle  of  January.  T<he  remainder  of  the 
winter  was  spent  in  outside  business  and  in 
preparatory  arrangements  for  the  next 
season's  work.  The  last  of  April  he  re- 
turned to  the  lower  mountains. 

He  found  Sycamore  Flats  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  over  the  cattie  question.  After 
lighting  his  post-prandial  pipe  he  sauntered 
down  to  chat  with  Martin,  the  lank  and 
leisurely  keeper  of  the  livery,  proprietor 
of  the  general  store  and  clearing-house  of 
both  information  and  gossip. 

"It  looks  like  this,"  Martin  answered 
Bob's  question.  "You  remember  Plant 
sent  back  old  California  John  to  make  a 
report  on  the  grazing.    John  reported  her 
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overstocked,  of  course:  nobody  could  have 
done  differendy.  Plant  kind  of  pcomised  to 
fix  things  up  and  the  word  got  around 
pretty  definite  that  the  outside  stock  would 
be  reduced." 

"Wasn't  it?" 

"Not  so  you'd  notice.  When  the  permits 
was  published  for  this  summer  they  read 
good  for  the  same  old  number." 

"Then  Wright's  cattle  will  be  in  again 
this  year." 

"That's  the  worst  of  it:  they  are  in. 
Shelby  brought  up  eight  thousand  head  a 
week  ago  and  was  going  to  push  them 
right  in  over  the  snow.  The  feed's  just 
starting  on  the  low  meadows  in  back  and 
it  hasn't  woke  up  a  mite  in  the  higher 
meadows.  You  throw  catde  in  on  that 
mushy,  soft  ground  and  new  feed  and  they 
tromp  down  and  destroy  more'n  they  eat. 
No  mountain  cattleman  goes  in  till  the 
feed'9  well  started,  never." 

"But  what  does  Shelby  do  it  for,  then  ?" 

Martin  spat  accurately  at  a  knot  hole. 

"Oh,  he  don't  care.  Those  big  men  don't 
give  a  danm  what  kind  of  shape  catde  is  in 
as  long  as  they  stay  alive.  Same  with 
humans;  only  they  ain't  so  particular  about 
the  staying  alive  part." 

"Couldn't  anything  be  done  to  stop 
them?" 

"Plant  could  keep  them  out,  but  he 
won't.  Jim  and  George  Pollock,  and  Tom 
Carroll  and  some  of  the  other  boys  put  up 
such  a  kick,  though,  that  they  saw  a  great 
light.  They  ain't  going  in  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  more." 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  said  Bob  heartily. 

"Is  it?"  asked  Martin. 

"Isn't  it?"  inquired  Bob. 

"Well,  some  says  not.  Of  course  they 
couldn't  be  expected  to  drive  all  those 
cattle  back  to  the  plains,  so  they're  just 
naturally  spraddled  out  grazing  over  this 
lower  country." 

"Why,  what  becomes  of  the  winter  feed  ?" 
cried  Bob  aghast,  well  aware  that  in  these 
lower  altitudes  the  season's  growth  was 
nearly  finished  and  the  ripening  about 
to  begin.* 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Martin,  "where, 
oh,  where?" 

"Can't  anything  be  done?"  repeated  Bob, 
with  some  s^ow  of  indignation. 

"What?  This  is  all  government  land. 
The  mountain  boys  ain't  got  any  real  ex- 
clusive rights  there.    It's  public  property. 


The  regulations  are  pretty  dear  about 
preference  being  given  to  the  small  owner 
and  the  local  man:  but  that's  up  to  Plant." 

"It'll  come  pretty  hard  on  some  of  the 
boys,  if  they  keep  on  eating  off  their  winter 
feed  and  their  summer  feed  too,"  hazarded 
Bob. 

"Itll  drive  'em  out  of  business,"  said 
Martin.  "It'll  do  more;  it'll  close  out  settie- 
ment  in  this  country.  There  ain't  nothing 
doing  bui  cattie  and  if  the  small  cattie  busi- 
ness is  dosed  up  the  permanent  settiement 
doses  up  too.  There's  only  lumber  and 
power  and  such  left:  and  they  don't  mean 
settiement.  That's  what  the  government 
is  supposed  to  look  out  for." 

"Government!"  said  Bob  with  contempt. 

"Well,  now,  there's  a  few  good  ones,  even 
at  that,"  stated  Martin  argumentarily. 
"There's  old  John,  and  Ross  Fletcher  and 
one  or  two  more  that  are  on  the  square. 
It  may  be  these  littie  grafters  have  got 
thdrs  coming  yet.  Now  and  then  an  in- 
spector comes  along.  He  looks  over  the 
books  old  Hen  Plant  or  the  next  fellow  has 
fixed  up;  asks  a  few  questions  about  trails 
and  such;  writes  out  a  nice  littie  recommend 
on  his  pocket  typewriter  and  moves  on. 
And  if  there's  a  roar  from  some  of  these 
littie  fellows,  why  it  gets  lost.  Some  clerk 
nails  it  and  sends  it  to  Mr.  Inspector  with 
a  blue  question  mark  on  it;  and  Mr.  In- 
spector passes  it  on  to  Mr.  Supervisor  for 
explanation;  and  Mr.  Supervisor's  strong 
holt  is  explanations.  There  you  are!  But 
it  only  needs  one  inspector  who  inspects  to 
knock  over  the  whole  apple-cart.  Once 
get  by  your  clerk  to  your  chief,  and  you 
got  it." 

Whether  Martin  made  this  prediction 
in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  a  full  knowledge  or 
whether  his  shot  in  the  air  merdy  chanced 
to  hit  the  mark  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say.  As  a  matter  of  fact  within  the  month 
appeared  Ashley  Thome,  an  inspector  who 
inspected. 

By  this  time  all  the  cattie,  both  of  the 
plainsman  and  the  moimtaineers,  had  gone 
back.  The  mill  had  commenced  its  sea- 
son's operations.  After  the  routine  of  work 
had  been  wdl  established,  Bob  had  de- 
scended to  attend  to  certain  grading  of  the 
lumber  for  a  special  sale  of  uppers.  Thus 
he  found  himself  on  the  scene. 

Ashley  Thome  was  driven  in.  He  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Plant,  with  his  coat 
on  and  a  jovial  expression  illuminating  his 
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fat  face,  hdd  out  both  hands  in  greeting 
as  the  vehicle  came  to  a  stop  by  Martin's 
bam.  The  inspector  leaped  quickly  to  the 
ground.  He  was  seen  to  be  a  man  between 
thirty  and  forty,  compactly  built,  alert  in 
movement.  He  had  a  square  face,  aggres- 
sive gray  eyes,  .and  wore  a  small  mustache 
clipped  at  the  line  of  the  lips. 
^"HuUo!  HuUo!"  roared  Plant  in  his 
biggest  voice.  "So  here  we  are,  hey!  Kind 
of  dry,  hot  travel,  but  we've  got  the  remedy 
for  that" 

"How  are  you,"  said  Thome  crisply, 
"are  you  Mr.  Plant?    Glad  to  meet  you." 

"Leave  your  tmck,"  said  Plant.  "I'll 
send  ^meone  after  it.  Come  right  along 
with  me." 

"Thanks,"  said  Thome,  "but  I  think 
I'll  take  a  wash  and  clean  up  a  bit  first." 

"That's  all  right,"  urged  Plant,  "we  can 
fix  you  up." 
'  "Where  is  the  hotel  ?"  asked  Thome. 

"Hotel !"  cried  Plant.  "Ain't  you  going  to 
stay  with  me?" 

"It  is  kind  of  you  and  I  appreciate  it," 
said  Thome  briefly,  "but  I  never  mix 
official  business  with  social  pleasure.  This 
is  an  invariable  rule  and  has  no  personal 
application,  of  course.  After  my  official 
work  is  done  and  my  report  written  I  shall 
be  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  hospitality." 

"Just  as  you  say,  of  course,"  said  Plant, 
quite  good-humoredly.  To  him  this  was 
an  extraordinslrily  shrewd  grandstand  play, 
and  he  approved  of  it. 

"I  shall  go  to  your  office  at  nine  to-mor- 
row," Thome  advised  him.  "Please  have 
your  records  ready." 

"Always  ready,"  said  Plant. 

'Thome  was  assigned  a  room  at  Auntie 
Belle's,  washed  away  the  dust  of  travel  and 
appeared  promptly  at  table  when  the  bell 
rang.  He  wore  an  ordinary  business  suit, 
a  flannel  shirt  with  white  collar,  and  hung 
on  the  nail  a  wide  felt  hat.  Nevertheless 
his  general  air  was  of  an  out-of-door  man, 
competent  and  skilled  in  the  open.  His 
manner  was  self-contained  and  a  trifle  re- 
served, although  he  talked  freely  enough 
wi^h  Bob  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

After  supper  he  retired  to  his  room,  the 
door  of  which,  however,  he  left  open. 
Anyone  passing  down  the  narrow  hallway 
could  have  seen  him  bent  over  a  mass  of 
papers  on  the  table,  his  portable  typewriter 
dose  at  hand. 


The  following  morning,  armed  with  a 
little  hand  satchel,  he  tramped  down  to 
Henry  Plant's  house.  The  supervisor  met 
him  on  the  veranda.  • 

"Right  on  deck!"  he  roared  jovially. 
"Come  in!    All  ready  for  the  doctor!" 

Thorne  did  not  respond  to  this  jocosity. 

"Good  moming,"  he  said  formally,  and 
that  was  all. 

Plant  led  the  way  into  his  office,  thrust 
forward  a  chair,  waved  a  comprehensive 
hand  toward  the  filing  cases,  over  the  bill 
files,  at  the  tabulated  reports  laid  out  on 
the  desk. 

"Go  to  it,"  said  he  cheerfully.  "Have  a 
cigar!    Everything's  all  ready."    ' 

Thome  laid  aside  his  broad  hat  and 
attacked  at  once  with  keen  concentration 
the  tabulations.  Plant  sat  back  watching 
him.  Occasionally  the  fat  man  yawned. 
When  Thorne  had  digested  the  epitome  of 
the  financial  end,  he  reached  for  the  bundles 
of  documents. 

"That's  just  receipts  and  requisitions," 
said  Plant,. "and  such  truck.  It'll  take  you 
an  hour  to  wade  through  that  stuff." 

"Any  objections  to  my  doing  so?"  asked 
Thome. 

"None,"  replied  Plant  dryly. 

"Now  rangers'  reports,"  requested  Thome 
at  the  end  of  another  busy  period. 

"What,  that  flapdoodle?"  cried  Plant. 
"Nobody  bothers  much  with  that  stuff! 
A  man  has  to  write  the  history  of  his  life 
every  time  he  gets  a  pail  of  water." 

"Do  I  understand  your  ranger  reports 
are  remiss  ?"  insisted  Thome. 

"Lord,  there  they  are.  Wish  you  joy  of 
them.  Most  of  the  boys  have  mighty  vague 
ideas  of  spelling." 

At  noon  Thome  knocked  off,  announcing 
his  retum  at  one  o'clock.  Most  inspectors 
would  have  finished  an  hour  ago.  At  the 
gate  he  paused. 

"This  place  belong  to  you  or  the  govern- 
ment?" he  asked. 

"To  me,"  replied  Plant.  "Mighty  good 
little  joint  for  the  mountains,  ain't  it?" 

"Why  have  you  a  United  States  forest 
ranger  working  on  the  fences  then?"  in- 
quired Thome  crisply. 

Plant  stared  after  his  compact,  alert 
figure.  The  fat  man's  lower  jaw  had 
dropped  in  astonishment.  Nobody  had 
ever  dared  question  his  right  to  use  his  own 
rangers  as  he  damn  well  pleased!  A  slow 
resentment    surged    up    within    him.    He 
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would  have  been  downright  angry  could  he 
have  been  certain  of  this  inspector's  atti- 
tude. Thome  was  cold  and  businesslike, 
but  he  had  humftous  wrinkles  at  the  comers 
of  his  eyes.  Perhaps  all  this  monkey  busi- 
ness was  one  elaborate  josh.  If  so,  it 
wouldn't  do  to  fall  into  the  trap  by  getting 
mad.  That  must  be  it.  Plant  chuckled 
a  cavernous  chuckle.  Nevertheless  he  or- 
dered his  ranger  to  knock  off  fence  mending 
for  the  present. 

By  two  o'clock  Thome  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  stretched  his  arms  over  his  head. 
Plant  laughed. 

"That  pretty  near  finishes  what  we  have 
here,"  said  he.  "There  really  isn't  much 
to  it,  after  all.  We've  got  things  pretty 
well  going.  Tp-morrow  I'll  get  one  of  the 
boys  to  ride  out  with  you  near  here  If 
you  want  to  take  any  trips  back  country, 
I'll  scare  up  a  pack/' 

This  was  the  usual  and  never-accepted  offer. 

"I  haven't  time  for  that,"  said  Thome, 
"but  I'll  look  at  that  bridge-site  to-morrow." 

"When  must  you  go?" 

"In  a  couple  of  days." 

Plant's  large  coimtenance  showed  more 
than  a  trace  of  satisfaction. 

On  leaving  the  supervisor's  headquarters, 
Thome  set  off  vigorously  up  the  road.  He 
felt  cramped  for  exercise  and  he  was  out 
for  a  tramp.  Higher  and  higher  he  mounted 
on  the  road  to  the  mill,  until  at  last  he  stood 
on  a  point  far  above  the  valley.  The  creak 
and  ratde  of  a  wagon  aroused  him  from 
his  contemplation  of  the  scene  spread  wide 
before  him.  He  looked  up  to  see  a  twelve- 
horse  freight  team  plowing  toward  him 
through  a  cloud  of  dust  that  arose  dense 
and  choking.  To  escape  this  dust  Thome 
deserted  the  road  and  struck  direcdy  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  A  series  of  petty 
allurements  led  him  on.  Yonder  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  tree  fungus  that  interested  him. 
He  pushed  and  plunged  through  the  man- 
zanita  until  he  had  gained  its  level.  Once 
there  he  concluded  to  examine  a  dying 
yellow  pine  farther  up  the  hill.  Then  he 
thought  to  find  a  drink  of  water  in  the  next 
hollow.  Finally  the  way  ahead  seemed 
easier  than  the  brush  behind.  He  pushed 
on,  and  after  a  moment  of  breathless  climb- 
ing reached  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

Here  Thome  had  reached  a  lower  spur 
of  that  range  on  which  were  located  both 
the  sawmill  and  Plant's  summer  quarters. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked  about 


him  over  the  topography  spread  below. 
Then  he  examined  with  an  expert's  eye 
the  wooded  growths.  His  glance  fell  natu- 
rally to  the  ground. 

"WeU,  I'll  be—"  began  Thome,  and 
stopped. 

Through  the  pine-needles  at  his  feet  ran 
a  shallow,  narrow  and  meandering  trough. 
A  rod  or  so  away  was  a  similar  trough. 
Thome  set  about  following  their  direction. 

They  led  him  down  a  gende  slope,  through 
a  young  growth  of  pines  and  cedars  to  a 
small  meadow.  The  grass  had  been  eaten 
short  to  the  soil  and  triampled  by  many  litde 
hoofs.  Thome  walked  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  meadow.  Here  he  found  old  ashes. 
Satisfied  with  his  discoveries,  he  glanced 
at  the  westering  sun  and  plunged  direcdy 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  village  he  came  upon 
California  John.  The  old  man  had  turned 
Star  into  the  corral  and  was  at  this  moment 
seated  on  a  boulder,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
polishing  carefully  the  silver  inlay  of  his 
Spanish  spade  bit.  Thome  stopped  and 
examined  him  closely,  coming  finally  to  the 
worn  brass  ranger's  badge  pinned  to  the 
old  man's  suspenders.  California  John 
did  not  cease  his  occupation. 

"You're  a  ranger,  I  take  it,"  said  Thome 
curdy. 

California  John  looked  up  deliberately. 

"You're  an  inspector,  I  take  it,"  said  he, 
after  a  moment. 

Thome  grinned  appreciation  under  his 
close-clipped  mustache.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  relaxed  his  look  of  official  con- 
centration, and  the  effect  was  most  boyish 
and  pleasing.  The  illumination  was  but 
momentary,  however. 

"There  have  been  sheep  camped  at  a 
litde  meadow  on  that  ridge,"  he  stated. 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Califomia  John 
tranquilly. 

"You  seem  to  know  several  things,"  re- 
torted Thome  crisply,  "but  your  information 
seems  to  stop  short  of  the  fact  that  you're 
supposed  to  keep  sheep  out  of  the  reserve." 

"Not  when  they  have  permission,"  said 
Califomia  John. 

"Permission!"  echoed  Thome.  "Sheep 
are  absolutely  prohibited  by  regulation. 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  I  say.    They  had  a  permit." 

"Who  gave.it?" 

"Supervisor  Plant,  of  course." 

"What  for?" 
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California  John  polished  his  bit  carefully 
for  some  moments  in  silence.  Then  he  laid 
it  one  side  and  deliberately  faced  about. 

"For  ten  dollars,"  said  he  coolly,  looking 
Thome  in  the  eye. 

Thome  looked  back  at  him  steadily. 

"You'll  swear  to  that?"  he  asked. 

"I  sure  will,"  said  Califomia  John. 

"How  long  has  this  sort  of  thing  gone  on  ?" 

"Always,"  replied  the  ranger. 

"How  long  have  you  known  about  it?" 

"Always,"  said  Califomia  John. 

"Why  have  you  never  said  anything 
before?" 

"What  for?"  countered.the  old  man.  "Fd 
just  get  fired.  There  ain't  no  good  in 
saying  anything.  He's  my  superior  officer. 
They  used  to  teach  me  in  the  army  that  I 
ain't  got  no  call  to  criticize  what  my  officer 
does.  It's  my  job  to  obey  orders  the  best 
I  can." 

"Why  do  you  tell  me,  then?" 

"You're  my  superior  officer  too — and  his." 

"So  were  all  the  other  inspectors  who 
have  been  here." 

"Them— hell!"  said  California  John. 

Thome  retumed  to  his  hotel  very  thought- 
ful. It  was  falling  dark,  and  the  preliminary 
bell  had  mng  for  supper.  Nevertheless  he 
lit  his  lamp  and  clicked  off  a  letter  to  a 
personal  friend  in  the  land-office  requesting 
the  latter  to  forward  all  Plant's  vouchers 
for  the  past  two  years.  Then  he  hunted  up 
Auntie  Belle. 

"I  thought  I  should  tell  you  that  I  won't 
be  leaving  my  room  Wednesday,  as  I 
thought,"  said  he.  "My  business  will  detain 
me  longer." 

XV 

THORNE  curtly  explained  himself  to 
Plant  as  detained  on  clerical  business. 
While  awaiting  the  vouchers  from  Washing- 
ton he  busily  gathered  the  gossip  of  the 
place.  Naturally  the  cattle  situation  was 
one  of  the  first  phases  to  come  to  his  atten- 
tion. After  listening  to  what  was  to  be  said 
he  despatched  a  messenger  back  into  the 
mountains  requesting  the  cattlemen  to  send 
a  representative.  Ordinarily  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  spot  himself;  but  just  now  he 
preferred  to  remain  nearer  the  center  of 
Plant's  activities. 

Jim  Pollock  appeared  in  due  course. 
He  explained  the  state  of  affairs  carefully 
and  dispassionately.  Thorne  heard  him 
to  the  end  without  comment. 


"If  the  feed  is  too  scarce  for  the  number 
of  cattle,  that  fact  should  be  officiaUy 
ascertained,"  he  said  finally. 

"Davidson — Califomia  John — was  sent 
back  last  fall  to  look  into  it.  I  didn't  see 
his  report,  but  John's  a  good  cattleman 
himself  and  there  couldn't  be  no  two 
opinions  on  the  matter." 

Thorne  had  been  shown  no  copy  of  such 
a  report  during  his  official  inspection.  He 
made  a  note  of  this. 

"Well,"  said  he  finally,  "if  on  investigation 
I  find  the  facts  to  be  as  you  state  them — 
and  that  I  can  determine  only  on  receiving 
all  the  evidence  on  both  sides — I  can  prom- 
ise you  relief  for  next  season.  The  land- 
office  is  just,  when  it  is  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  I  will  ask  you  to  make  affidavits.  lam 
obliged  to  you  for  your  trouble  in  coming." 

Jim  Pollock  made  his  three-day  ride  back 
more  cheered  by  these  few  and  tentative 
words  than  by  Superintendent  Smith's  effu- 
sive assurances  or  Plant's  promises.  He  so 
reported  to  his  neighbors  in  the  back  ranges. 

Thorne  established  from  California  John 
the  truth  as  to  the  suppressed  reports. 

Some  rumor  of  all  this  reached  Henry 
Plant.  Whatever  his  faults,  the  supervisor 
was  no  coward.  He  had  always  bulled 
things  through  by  sheer  weight  and  courage. 
If  he  could  outroar  his  opponent,  he  always 
considered  the  victory  as  his.  Certainly 
the  results  were  generally  that  way. 

On  hearing  of  Thome's  activities.  Plant 
drove  down  to  see  him.  He  puffed  along 
the  passageway  to  Thome's  room.  The 
inspector  was  pecking  away  at  his  portable 
typewriter  and  did  not  look  up  as  the  fat 
man  entered. 

Plant  surveyed  the  bent  back  for  a  moment. 

"Look  here,"  he  demanded,  "I  hear 
you're  still  investigating  my  district — as 
well  as  doing  ^clerical  work.'  " 

"I  am,"  snapped  Thome  without  turning 
his  head. 

"Am  I  to  consider  myself  under  investi- 
gation?" demanded  Plant  tmculently.  To 
this  direct  question  he  of  course  expected 
a  denial — a  denial  which  he  could  proceed 
to  demolish  with  threats  and  abuse. 

"You  are,"  said  Thome,  reaching  for  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper. 

Plant  stared  at  him  a  moment;  then  went 
out.  Next  day  he  drove  away  on  the  stage 
and  was  no  more  seen  fo"'  *r«. 

This  did  not  trouble  1  a 
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first  there  came  to  him  only  those  like  the 
Pollock  boys  who  were  openly  at  outs  with 
Plant  and  so  had  nothing  to  lose  by  antag- 
onizing him  further.  Then,  hesitating, 
appeared  others.  Many  of  these  grievances 
Thome  found  to  be  imaginary;  but  in 
several  cases  he  was  able  to  elicit  definite 
affidavits  as  to  graft  and  irregularity. 
Evidence  of  bribery  was  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  Plant's  easy-going  ways  had  made 
him  friends  and  his  facile  suspension  of 
grazing  regulations — ^for  a  consideration — 
appealed  strongly  to  self-interest.  How- 
ever, as  always  in  such  cases,  enough  had 
at  some  time  felt  themselves  discriminated 
against  to  entertain  resentment.  Thome 
took  advantage  of  this  both  to  get  evidence 
and  to  secxire  information  that  enabled  him 
to  frighten  evidence  out  of  others. 

The  vouchers  arrived  from  Washington. 
In  them  Plant's  methods  showed  clearly. 
Thome  early  learned  that  it  had  been  the 
supervisor's  habit  to  obtain  duplicate  bills 
for  everything — ^purchases,  livery,  hotels 
and  the  like.  He  explained  to  the  creditors 
that  a  copy  would  be  necessary  for  filing 
and  of  course  the  mountain  people  knew  no 
better.  Thus,  by  a  trifling  manipulation 
of  dates,  Plant  had  been  able  to  collect  twice 
over  for  his  expenses. 

"There  is  the  plumb  limit,"  said  Martin, 
while  running  over  the  vouchers  he  had 
given.  He  showed  Thome  two  bearing 
the  same  date.    One  read: 

*  To  team  and  driver  to  Big  Baldy 
postoffice $4.00 

"That  item's  aU  right,"  said  Martin,  "I 
drove  him  there  myself.  But  here's  the  joke." 
He  handed  the  second  bill  to  Thome. 

To  saddle-horse  Big  Baldy  to  Mc- 
Clintock  claim $2 .00 

"Why,"  said  Martin,  "when  we  got  to 
Big  Baldy  he  put  his  saddle  on  one  of 
the  driving  horses  and  rode  it  about  a 
mile  over  to  McClintock's.  I  remember 
objecting  on  account  of  his  being  so  heavy." 

"Say,"  reflected  the  liveryman  after  a 
moment.  "He's  right  out  for  the  littie 
stuff,  ain't  he?  When  his  hand  gets  near  a 
dollar,  it  cramps!" 

In  the  sheaf  of  vouchers  Thome  ran 
across  one  item  repeated  several  hundred 
times  in  the  two  years.  It  read: 

To  M,  Plant — team $3 .00 

Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  "M. 
Plant,"    was    Minnie,    Plant's   niece.    By 


the  simple  expedient  of  conveying  to  her 
tide  in  his  team  and  buckboard  the 
supervisor  was  enabled  to  collect  three 
dollars  every  time  he  drove  anywhere. 

Thus  the  case  grew,  fortified  by  affidavits. 
Thome  found  that  Plant  had  been  grafting 
between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Of  course  the  whole  community  soon 
came  to  know  all  about  it.  The  taking  of 
testimony  and  the  giving  of  affidavits  were 
matters  for  daily  discussion.  Thome  in- 
spired faith,  because  he  had  faith  himself. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  people  have  been 
hostile  to  the  forest  reserves,"  said  he. 
"You  can't  be  blamed.  But  it  is  not  the 
office's  fault.  IVe  been  in  the  land- 
office  a  great  many  years,  and  they  won't 
stand  for  this  sort  of  thing  a  jninute.  I 
foimd  very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
one  of  the  reserves  in  Oregon,  only  there 
was  a  gang  operating  there.  I  got  eleven 
convictions,  and  a  new  deal  all  round. 
The  office  is  all  right,  when  you  get  to  it. 
You'll  see  us  in  a  different  light,  after  this 
is  over." 

The  moimfaineers  liked  him.  He 
showed  them  a  new  kink  by  which  the 
lash  rope  of  a  pack  could  be  jammed  in 
the  cinch-hook  for  convenience  of  the  lone 
packer;  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent  shot 
with  the  revolver;  in  his  official  work  he 
had  used  and  tested  the  methods  of  many 
wildem&s  travelers  and  could  discuss  and 
demonstrate.     Furthermore  he  got  results. 

Austin  conducted  a  roadhouse  on  the  way 
to  Power-House  No.  One:  this  in  addi- 
tion to  his  saloon  in  Sycamore  Flats.  The 
roadhouse  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  govern- 
ment land,  but  Austin  established  the  shadow 
of  a  claim  under  mineral  regulations,  and 
by  obstructionist  tactics  had  prevented  all 
the  red  tape  from  being  unwound.  His 
mineral  claim  was  flimsy:  he  knew  it,  and 
everybody  else  knew  it.  But  until  the 
case  should  be  reported  back,  he  remained 
where  he  was.  It  was  up  to  Plant:  and 
Plant  had  been  lenient.  Probably  Austin 
could  have  told  why. 

Thome  become  cognizant  of  all  this. 
He  served  Austin  notice.  Austin  offered 
no  comment,  but  sat  tight.  He  knew  by 
previous  experience  that  the  necessary 
reports,  recommen4ations,  endorsements 
and  official  orders  would  take  anywhere 
from  one  to  three  months.  By  that  time 
this  inspector  would  have  moved  on — and 
Austin  knew  the  game.    But  three  days 
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later  Thome  showed  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing fcdlowed  by  a  doasen  interested  rangers. 
In  the  most  businesslike  fashion  and  despite 
the  variegated  objections  of  Austin  and 
his  disreputable  satellites,  Thome  and  his 
men  attached  their  ropes  to  the  flimsy 
stmcture  and  literally  pulled  it  to  pieces 
from  the  saddle. 

^'You  have  no  right  to  use  force  1"  cried 
Austin,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

"I've  saved  my  office  a  great  deal  of 
clerical  work,"  Thome  snapped  back  at 
him.    "Report  me  if  you  feel  like  it  I" 

The  debris  remained  where  it  had  fallen. 
Austin  did  not  venture  again — at  least 
while  this  energetic  youth  was  on  the  scene. 
Neverthdess,  after  the  first  anger,  even  the 
saloon  keeper  had  in  a  way  his  good  word 
to  say.     "If  they's  anythin'  worse  than  a 

of  a comes  out  in  the  next  fifty 

year,  he'll  be  it!"  stormed  Austin.  "But, 
danm  it,"  he  added,  "the  littie  devil  's 
worse'n  a  catamount  for  fight!" 

Thome  was  littie  communicative,  but 
after  he  and  Bob  become  better  acquainted 
the  inspector  would  tell  something  of 
his  past  inspections.  All  up  and  down  the 
Sierra  he  had  unearthed  enough  petty 
fraud  and  inefficiency  to  send  a  half-dozen 
men  to  jaQ  and  to  break  another  half-dozen 
from  the  ranks. 

"And  the  office  has  upheld  me  right 
along,"  said  Thome  in  answer  to  Bob's 
skepticism  regarding  govemment  sincerity. 
"The  office  is  all  right,  don't  make  any 
mistake  on  that.  It's  just  a  question  of 
getting  at  it.  I  admit  the  system  is  all  wrong 
where  the  complaints  can't  get  direct  to  the 
chiefs:  but  tiiat's  what  I'm  here  for.  This 
Plant  is  one  of  the  easiest  cases  I've  tackled 
yet  I've  got  direct  evidence  six  timesover  to 
put  him  over  the  road.  He'll  go  behind  the 
bars  sure.  As  for  the  cattie  situation,  it's  a 
crying  disgrace  and  a  shame.  There's  no 
earthly  reason  under  the  regulations  why 
Simeon  Wright  should  bring  cattie  in  at  all: 
and  I'll  see  that  next  year  he  doesn't." 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  Thome  had 
•  finished  his  work  and  departed.  The 
mountain  people  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact  liked  and  trusted  him  in  spite  of  his 
bmsque  and  businesslike  manners.  He 
could  shoot  and  pack  a  horse,  ride  and 
follow  trail,  swing  an  ax  as  well  as  any  of 
them.    He  knew  what  he  was  talkii 


He  was  square.  The  mountain  men  "hap- 
pened around" — such  of  them  as  were  not 
in  back  with  the  cattie — to  wish  him  farewdl. 

"Good-by,  boys,"  said  he.  "You'll  see 
me  again.  I'm  glad  to  have  had  a  chance 
to  straighten  things  out  a  littie.  Don't  lose 
faith  in  Uncle  Sam.  Hell  do  well  by  you 
when  you  attract  his  attention." 

Fully  a  week  after  his  departure  Plant 
returned  and  took  his  accustomed  place  in 
the  community.  He  surveyed  his  old  con- 
stituents with  a  slightiy  sardonic  eye,  but 
had  littie  to  say. 

About  this  time  Bob  moved  up  on  the 
mountain.  He  breathed  in  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure over  again  finding  himself  among  the 
pines,  in  the  cool  air,  with  the  clean,  aro- 
matic woods-work.  The  Meadow  lake  was 
completely  siurbunded  by  camps  this  year. 
Several  canvas  boats  were  on  the  lake. 
Bob  even  welcomed  the  raucous  and  con- 
fused notes  of  several  phonographs  going 
at  full  speed.  After  the  heat  and  dust  and 
brown  of  the  lower  hills,  this  high  country 
was  inexpressibly  grateful. 

At  headquarters  he  found  Welton  rolling 
about,  jovial,  good-natured,  efficient  as 
ever.    With  him  was  Baker. 

"Well,"  said  Bob  to  the  latter,  "where 
did  you  get  by  me?  I  didn't  know  you 
were  here." 

"Oh,  I  blew  in  the  other  day.  Didn't 
have  time  to  stop  below;  and,  besides,  I 
was  saving  my  strength  for  your  partner 
here."  He  looked  at  Welton  ruefully. 
"I  thought  I'd  come  up  and  get  that  water 
right's  matter  all  fixed  up  in  a  few  minutes 
and  get  back  to  supper.    Nothing  doing  I!' 

"This  smooth-faced  pirate,"  explained 
Welton,  "offers  to  take  oiu:  water  if  we'll 
pay  him  for  doing  it,  as  near  as  I  can  make 
out — that  is,  if  we'll  supply  the  machinery 
to  do  it  with.  In  return  he'll  allow  us  the 
privilege  of  buying  back  what  we  are  going 
to  need  for  household  purposes.  I  tell  him 
this  is  too  liberal:  We  cannot  permit  him 
to  rob  himself.  Since  he  has  known  our 
esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Plant,  he's 
falling  into  that  gentieman's  liberal  views." 

Baker  grinned  at  his  accusor  apprecia- 
tively, but  at  the  mention  of  Plant's  name 
Bob  broke  in. 

"Plant's  landed,"  said  he  briefly. 
"They've  got  him.    Prison  bars  for  his." 

"What?"  cried  Wdton  and  Baker 
breath. 
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Bob  explained;  telling  them  of  Thome, 
his  record,  methods,  and  the  [definite  evi- 
dence he  had  acquired.  Long  before  he 
had  finished  both  men  relaxed  from  their 
more  eager  attention. 

"That  all?"  commented  Baker.  "From 
what  you  said  I  thought  he  was  in  the 
bastiJe!" 

"He  will  be  shortly,"  said  Bob.  "They  Ve 
got  the  evidence  direct.  It's  an  open-and- 
shut  case." 

Baker  merely  grinned. 

"But  Thome's  juggled  them  all  up  the 
range,"  persisted  Bob.  "He's  convicted 
a  whole  lot  of  them — men  who  have  been 
at  it  for  years." 

"H'm,"  said  Baker. 

"But  how  can  they  dodge  it!"  cried  Bob. 
"They  can't  deny  the  evidence!  The 
department  has  upheld  Thome  warmly." 

"Sure,"  said  Baker. 

"Well,"  concluded  Bob,  "do  you  mean 
to  say  that  they'll  have  the  nerve  to  pass 
over  such  direct  evidence  as  that?" 

"Don't  know  anything  about  it,"  replied 
Baker  briefly.  "I  only  know  results  when  I 
see  them.  These  other  little  grafters  that 
your  man  Thome  has  bumped  oQ  probably 
haven't  any  drag." 

"Well,  what  does  Plant  amount  to  once 
he's  exposed?"  challenged  Bob. 

"I  haven't  figured  it  out  on  the  Scribner 
scale,"  admitted  Baker,  "but  I  know  what 
happens  when  you  try  to  bump  him.  Bet 
you  a  thousand  dollars  I  do,"  he  shot  at 
Welton.  "It  isn't  the  wraith-like  Plant  you 
mn  up  against:  it's  interests.^* 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  yet  a  great  govem- 
ment  will  keep  in  a  miserable,  petty  thief 
like  Plant  against  the  direct  evidence  of  a 
man  like  Thome!"  stated  Bob  with  some 
heat. 

"Listen,"  said  Baker  kindly.  "That  isn't 
the  scrap.  Thome  vs.  Plant — ^looks  like 
easy  money  on  Thorns,  eh?  Well  now, 
Plant  has  a  drag  with  Gay;  don't  know  wKat 
it  is,  but  it's  a  good  one,  a  peacherino. 
We  know  because  we've  trained  some  heavy 
guns  on  it  ourselves  and  it's  stood  the  shock. 
All  right.  Now  it's  up  to  Gay  to  support 
his  cousin.  Then  there's  old  Simeon  Wright. 
Where  would  he  get  off  at  without  Plant  ?  He's 
going  to  do  a  little  missionary  work  himself. 
You  got  to  show  me.  If  it  came  to  a  mere 
choice  of  turning  'down  Plant  or  Thorne, 
they'd  turn  down  Plant  every  time.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  Thome 


and  Gay,  Thome  and  Simeon  Wright, 
Thome  and  a  dozen  others — why  Thome 
is  just  lost  in  the  crowd!" 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  protested  Bob. 
"It  would  be  a  scandal." 

"No,  just  politics,"  said  Baker. 

XVI 

THE  sawmill  lay  on  the  direct  trail  to 
the  back  country.  Every  man  headed 
for  the  big  mountains  by  way  of  Sycamore 
Flats  passed  fairly  through  the  settlement 
itself.  So  every  cattleman  out  after  pro- 
visions or  stock  salt  followed  by.  his  docile 
string  of  pack  mules,  paused  to  swap  news 
and  gossip  with  whoever  happened  for  the 
moment  to  have  leisure  for  such  an  exchange. 
The  variety  poiured  through  this  funnel 
of  the  mountains  comprised  all  classes. 
Professional  prospectors  with  their  burros, 
ready  alike  for  the  desert  or  the  most  inac- 
cessible crags,  were  followed  by  a  troupe 
of  college  boys  afoot  leading  one  or  two 
old  mares  as  baggage  transportation.  The 
businesslike,  semimilitary  outfits  of  geo- 
logical survey  parties,  the  worn  but  sub- 
stantial hunters'  equipments,  the  marvelous 
and  oftentimes  ridiculous  luxury  affected  by 
the  wealthy  camper,  the  makeshifts  of  the 
poorer  ranchmen  of  the  valley,  out  with 
their  entire  families  and  the  farm  stock  for 
a  "real  good  fish" — all  these  were  of  never- 
failing  interest  to  Bob.  In  fact  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  one  absorbing  topic — 
outside  of  bears,  of  course — was  the  dis- 
cussion, the  comparison  and  the  appraising 
of  the  various  items  of  camping  equipment 
He  also  found  each  man  amusingly  partisan 
for  his  own.  There  were  schools  advo- 
cating— heatedly — the  merits  respectivdy 
of  the  single  or  double  cinch,  of  the  Dutch 
oven  or  the  reflector,  of  rawhide  or  canvas 
kyacks,  of  sleeping-bags  or  blankets.  E^ach 
man  had  invented  some  little  kink  of  his 
own  without  which  he  could  not  possibly 
exist.  Some  of  these  kinks  were  very  handy 
and  deserved  universal  adoption,  such  as  a 
small  rubber  tube  with  a  flattened  brass 
nozzle  with  which  to  encourage  reluctant 
fires.  Others  expressed  an  individual  idio- 
syncracy  only — as  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  carried  clothes  hooks  to  screw  into 
the  trees.  A  man's  method  of  packing  was 
also  closely  watched.  Each  had  his  owa 
favorite  hitch.  The  strong  {^qpondenuMie 
seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  i&  diamond^  M 
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angle  and  double,  but  many  proved  strongly 
addicted  to  the  lone  packer,  or  the  basco, 
or  the  miners',  or  the  square,  or  even  the 
generally  despised  squaw,  and  would  stoutly 
defend  Uidr  choices,  and  give  reasons  there 
for.  Bob  sometimes  amiised  himself  prac- 
tising these  hitches  in  miniature  by  means 
of  a  string,  a  bent  nail,  and  two  folded 
handkerchiefs  as  packs.  After  many  trials, 
and  many  lapses  of  memory,  he  succeeded 
on  all  but  the  double  diamond.  Although 
apparently  he  followed  every  move,  the  re- 
sult was  never  that  beautiful  all-over 
tightening  at  the  last  pull.  He  reluctantly 
concluded  that  on  this  point  he  must  have 
instruction. 

Although  rarely  a  day  went  by  diuing  the 
whole  season  that  one  or  more  parties  did 
not  pass  through  or  camp  overnight  at  the 
Meadow  lake,  it  was  a  fact  that,  after 
passing  Granite,  these  hundreds  could 
scatter  so  far  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  Sierra 
that  in  a  whole  summer's  journeying  they 
were  extremely  unlikely  to  see  each  other 
— or  indeed  anyone  else,  save  when  they 
stumbled  on  one  of  the  established  cow- 
camps.  The  vastness  of  the  California 
mountains  cannot  be  conveyed  to  one  who 
has  not  traveled  them.  Men  hdve  all  sum- 
mer pastured  illegally  thousands  of  head  of 
sheep  undiscovered,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
rangers  and  soldiers  were  out  looking  for 
them.  One  may  journey  diligently  through- 
out the  season  and  cover  but  one  comer  of 
the  three  great  maps  that  depict  about  one- 
half  of  them.  If  one  wills  he  can,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  become  sole  and  un- 
disputed master  of  kingdoms  in  extent. 
He  can  occupy  beautiful  valleys  miles  long, 
guarded  by  cliffs  rising  thousands  of  feet, 
threaded  by  fish-haunted  streams,  spangled 
with  fair,  flower-grown  lawns,  cool  with 
groves  of  trees,  neck-high  in  rich  feed. 
Unless  by  sheer  chance,  no  one  will  disturb 
his  solitude.  Of  course  he  must  work  for 
his  kingdom.  He  must  press  on  past  the 
easy  travel,  past  the  wide  cattle  country  of 
the  middle  elevations,  into  the  splintered, 
frowning  granite  and  snow,  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  mighty  peaks  of  the  high 
Sierra.  Nevertheless  tiie  reward  is  sure 
for  the  hardy  voyager. 

Most  men,  however,  elect  to  spend  their 
time  in  the  easier  middle  ground.  There 
the  elevations  run  up  to  nine  or  ten  thousand 
feet;  the  trails  are  fairly  well  defined  and 
tnvded;   the    streams   are  full   of   fish; 


meadows  are  in'every  moist  pocket;  the  great 
box  canons  and  peaks  of  the  spur  ranges 
offer  the  grandeur  of  real  mountain  scenery. 

From  these  men,  as  they  ended  their 
journeys  on  the  way  out,  came  tales  and 
rumors.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  country  had  too  many  cattle  in  it. 
That  was  brought  home  to  each  and  every 
man  by  the  scarcity  of  horse  feed  on 
meadows  where  usually  an  abundance  for 
everybody  was  to  be  expected.  The  cattle 
were  thin  and  restless.  It  was  unsafe  to 
leave  a  camp  unprotected;  the  half- wild 
animals  trampled  everything  into  the  ground. 
The  cattlemen,  of  whatever  camp,  appeared 
sullen  and  suspicious  of  every  comer. 

"It's  mighty  close  to  a  cattle  war,"  said 
one  old  lean  and  leathery  individual  to  Bob. 
"I  know,  for  I  been  thar.  Used  to  run  cows 
in  Montana.  I  hear  everywhar  talk  about 
Wright's  cattle  dyin'  in  mighty  funny  ways. 
I  know  that's  so,  for  I  seen  a  slather  of  dead 
cows  myself.  Some  of  'em  fall  off  cliffts, 
some  seen  to  have  broke  their  legs.  Some 
bogged  down.  Some  look  like  to  have 
just  laid  down  and  died." 

"Well,  if  they're  weak  from  loss  of  feed, 
isn't  that  natural  ?"  asked  Bob. 

"Wall,"  said  the  old  cowman,  "in  the 
first  place,  they're  pore,  but  they  ain't  by 
no  means  weak.  But  the  strange  part  is 
that  these  yere  accidents  always  happens 
to  Wright's  cattle." 

He  laughed,  and  added: 

"The  carcasses  is  always  so  chawed  up 
by  b'ar  and  coyote — or  at  least  that's  what 
they  say  done  it — that  you  can't  sw'ar  as  to 
how  they  did  come  to  die.  But  I  heard  one 
funny  thing.  It  was  over  at  the  Pollock 
boys'  camp.  Shelby,  Wright's  straw  boss, 
come  ridin'  in  pretty  mad,  and  made  a  talk 
about  how  it's  mighty  cur'ous  only  Wright's 
cattle  is  dyin'. 

"  *It  shorely  looks  like  the  country  is 
unhealthy  for  plains  cattle,'  says  George 
Pollock,  *ours  is  brought  up  in  the  hills.' 

"  *Well,'  says  Shelby,  *if  I  ever  comes  on 
one  of  these  accidents  a-happenin',  I'll 
shore  make  someone  hard  to  catch !' 

"  *  Someone's  likely  one  of  these  times  to 
make  you  almighty  easy  to  catch!'  says 
George. 

"Now,"  concluded  the  old  cattleman, 
"folks  don't  make  them  bluffs  for  the  siikc 
of  talkin'  at  a  mark — not  in  this  countr}'." 

Nevertheless,  in  sj)ite  of  that  prediction, 
the  summer  passed  without  any  personal 
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clash.    The  cattle  came  out  from  the  moim-     mounted  men,  for  small  bands  are  more 


tains  rather  earlier  than  usual,  gaunt,  wiry, 
active.  They  were  in  fine  shape,  as  far  as 
health  was  concerned;  but  absolutely  unfit, 
as  they  then  stood,  for  beef.  The  Simeon 
Wright  herds  were  first,  thousands  of  them, 
in  charge  of  many  cowboys  and  dogs. 
The  punchers  were  a  reckless,  joyous  crew, 
skylarking  in  anticipation  of  the  towns  of 
the  plains.  They  kissed  their  hands  and 
waved  their  hats  at  all  the  women,  old  and 
young,  in  the  mill  settlement;  they  played 
pranks  on  each  other;  they  charged  here 
and  there  on  their  wiry  ponies,  whirling  to 
right,  to  left,  "turning  on  a  ten-cent  piece,** 
throwing  their  animals  from  full  speed  to  a 
stand,  indulging  in  the  cowboys'  spectacular 
"flash  riding"  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it.  The 
leading  cattle,  eager  with  that  strange  in- 
stinct that,  even  early  in  the  fall,  calls  all 
ruminants  from  good  mountain  feed  to  the 
brown  lower  country,  pressed  forward, 
their  necks  outstretched,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
some  distant  vision.  Their  calls  blended 
into  an  organ  note.  Occasionally  they  broke 
into  a  litde  trot.  At  such  times  the  dogs 
ran  forward,  yelping,  to  turn  them  back 
into  their  appointed  way.  At  an  especially 
bad  break  to  right  or  left  one  or  more  of  the 
men  would  dash  to  the  aid  of  the  dogs, 
riding  with  a  splendid  recklessness  through 
the  timber,  over  fallen  trees,  ditches,  rocks, 
boulders  and  precipitous  hills.  The  dust 
rose  chokingly.  At  the  rear  of  the  long 
procession  plodded  the  old,  the  infirm,  the 
cripples  and  the  young  calves.  Three  or 
four  men  rode  compactly  behind  this  rear 
guard,  urging  it  to  keep  up.  Their  means 
of  persuasion  were  varied.  Quirts,  ropes, 
rattles  made  of  tin  cans  and  pebbles, 
strong  language  were  all  used  in  turn 
and  simultaneously.  Long  after  the  mul- 
titude had  passed  the  vast  and  composite 
voice  of  it  re-echoed  through  the  forest; 
the  dust  eddied  and  swirled  among  the 
trees. 

The  mountain  men's  cattle,  on  the  other 
hand,  came  out  sullenly,  in  herds  of  a  few 
hundred  head.  There  was  more  barking 
of   dogs,    more   scurrying   to   and   fro   of 


difficult  to  drive  than  large  ones.  There 
were  no  songs,  no  boisterous  high  spirits, 
no  flash  riding.  In  contrast  to  the  plains 
cowboys,  even  the  herders'  appearance  was 
poor.  They  wore  blue  jeans  overalls,  short 
jeans  jumpers,  hats  floppy  and  all  but  dis- 
integrated by  age  and  exposure  to  the 
elements.  The  cowboys,  being  nothing 
but  cowboys,  without  other  profession,  ties 
or  interests,  gave  more  attention  to  details 
of  professional  equipment.  Their  wide  hats 
were  straight  of  brim  and  generally  en- 
circled by  a  leather  or  hair  or  snakeskin 
band;  their  shirts  were  loose;  they  wore 
handkerchiefs  around  their  necks  and  oiled 
leather  "chaps"  on  their  legs.  Their  dis- 
tinguishing and  especial  mark,  however, 
was  their  boots.  These  were  made  of  soft 
leather,  were  elaborately  stitched  or  em- 
broidered in  patterns,  p)ossessed  exagger- 
atedly wide  and  long  straps  like  a  spaniel's 
ears  and  were  mounted  on  thin  soles  and 
very  high  heels.  They  were  footgear  such 
as  no  mountain  man,  nor  indeed  any  man 
who  might  ever  be  required  to  go  a  mile 
afoot,  would  think  of  wearing.  The  little 
herds  trudged  down  the  mountain.  While 
the  plainsmen  anticipated  easy  duty,  the 
pleasures  of  the  town,  fenced  cattle  growing 
fat  on  alfalfa  raised  during  the  summer  by 
irrigation,  these  sober-faced  mountaineers 
looked  forward  to  a  winter  range  much 
depleted,  a  market  closed  against  such 
wiry,  active  animals  as  they  herded,  and 
an  impossibility  of  rounding  into  shape  for 
sale  any  but  a  few  old  cows. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  this  new  shake-up,"  said 
Jim  Pollock,  "I'd  shore  be  gettin'  discour- 
aged. But  if  they  keep  out  Simeon  Wright's 
cattle  this  spring,  we'll  be  all  right.  It's 
cost  us  money,  though." 

"A  man  with  a  wife  and  child  can't  afford 
to  lose  money,"  said  George  Pollock. 

Jim  laughed. 

"You  and  your  new  kid!"  he  mockedL 
"No,  I  suppose  he  can't.  Neither  can  a*, 
man  with  a  wife  and  six  children.  But  L 
reckon  we'll  be  all  right  as  long  as  there's, 
a  place  to  crawl  under  when  it  rains.!' 


[to  be  continued] 
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Growling  at  Mexico 


By  Robert  H.  Murray 


FIRST  class  in  spelling  and  sub- 
traction, arise! 
Question:  "Takeawaythe'e'from 
'American,'  put  in  a  'u,'  and  what 
do  you  have?" 
Answer:  "An  'Amurican,'  teacher." 
"Correct.  Be  seated." 
The  man  aboard  the  Mexico-bound  ship 
was  an  "Amurican."  He  admitted  it,  and 
was  ever  on  the  job,  scornful  of  union  hours, 
squawking  all  over. the  place  and  flapping 
oratorical  wings  like  a  supreme  grand 
lecturer  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Let-the- 
Eagle- Screamers.  If  further  proof  was 
necessary,  we  had  it  upon  the  authority  of 
his  own  mush-thick  pronunciation  of  the 
word  and  his  intemperate  asseverations  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  "Amurican."  To 
clinch  the  matter,  he  sported  a  knot  of  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon  in  his  lapel.  By  this 
Mgn  ye  know  them — the  Americans  and  the 
Amuricans — o£E  their  native  heath,  and  can 
tell  them  apart.  The  Amuricans  Saunt 
the  flag.    The  Americans  don't. 

There  was  only  one  day  of  the  seven 
between  Wall  Street  wharf  in  New  York 
and  the  customhouse  dock  in  Vera  Cruz 
in  which  the  man  didn't  make  a  noise  like 
an  Amurican,  Twenty-four  hours  of  storm 
and  cumboberous  waves  off  that  dear  old 
Hatteras  brought  to  the  smoking-room 
coterie  brief,  but  rarely  grateful,  surcease 
from  his  society.  He  got  from  Neptune  all 
dtat  was  coming  to  him.    Next  morning  he 


was  feeble,  but  we  knew  he  would  live, 
because  he  was  able  to  say  "Gr-r-r-r-rl" 
whenever  a  polite  and  self-effacing  Mexican 
passenger  walked  within  hooting  distance. 

"You  do  not  like  Mexicans?"  I  suggested. 

"Gr-r-r-r-r-r !"  and  then  some,  replied 
the  Amurican. 

"Nor  Mexico,  either?" 

Louder  "gr-r-r-r-rs,"  with  slight  foam 
flecks  on  the  lips.  Also  gnashing  of  teeth. 
I  was  curious,  for  someone  aboard-ship 
who  knew  the  Amurican  had  told  me  bis 
history.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  had  gone 
from  the  States  to  Mexico.  He  drove  an 
engine  on  wages  approximating  $3,13  gold 
per  diem,  and  his  wife — entirely  to  her 
credit — did  her  own  work  and  gave  musical 
Mondays  on  the  back  stoop,  playing  sudsy 
sonatas  on  the  zinc  ribs  of  a  washboard. 
He  was  thrifty  and  frugal.  Pretty  soon  the 
impecunious  members  of  the  roundhouse 
gang  realized  that  Jim — the  Amurican — 
was  always  good  for  a  loan.  There  were 
conditions,  to  be  sure,  involving  the  prompt 
hquidation  of  the  loan,  with  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent  per  week  interest  added.  Jim 
couldn't  lose.  The  paymaster  was  his 
partner.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  borrowers' 
envelopes  were  depleted  of  the  sum  that 
was  coming  to  Jim  before  they  were  passed 
out  to  the  debtors.  One  day  Jim  got  stuck. 
He  had  loaned  a  man  $200  on  a  ream  or  so 
of  mining  stock.  The  par  value  of  the  slock 
was  $15,000;  its  current  market  worth  was 
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Bill  Jones  is  back  from  Mexico,  with 
slathers  of  opals  and  drawn-work.  To 
Mr.  Jones  goes  the  reporter  for  the  local 
paper,  approaching  him  in  diffidence  and 
awe  commensurate  with  contact  with  such 
a  distinguished  traveler.  B.  Jones  submits 
to  an  interview. 

"And,  Mr.  Jones,"  says  the  reporter, 
"these  dreadful  stories  about  Mexico — 
are  they  true?" 

Whereupon  Mr.  Jones  opens  up.  The 
reporter's  eyes  bug  out  as  Mr.  Jones 
saturates  him  with  tales  more  or  less 
apochryphal  anent  the  wrongs  of  the  peon 
and  the  Yaqui,  and  with  accounts  of 
governmental  tyranny,  circumstantial 
enough  to  be  veracious.  The  reporter  takes 
notes  until  his  tongue  protrudes  and  his 
strong  right  arm  succumbs  to  writers'  * 
cramp. 

"My  goodness,  Mr.  Jones,"  gasps  the 
reporter  when  Mr.  Jones  has  spun  his 
yam.  Down  at  the  grocery  that  night  they 
wagged  their  heads  over  the  B.  Jones's  in- 
terview in  the  Daily  Bazoo. 

"I  vum,"  say  the  graybeards,  "ain't  it 
turrible!  By  heck!  How  kin  Bill  abide  to 
live  in  such  an  awful  country?" 

That's  it.  How  can  he?  The  answer  is 
easy.  Mr.  Jones,  along  with  thousands  of 
his  fellow-Amuricans  and  Americans,  is 
living  in  Mexico  because  it  pays  him  to. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  countrymen  in  Mexico 
are  established  there  under  better  financial 
and  social  conditions  than  they  could  ever 
hope  to  attain  at  home.  If  they  were  not, 
the.  dawn,  of  to-morrow  would  see  them 
hiking  back  to  the  States.  Mexico  City  has 
hundreds  of  homes  that  exist  on  a  scale 
which  entitles  them  to  be  described  as 
palatial.  Some  of  the  finest  of  these  resi- 
dences are  owned  and  occupied  by  Ameri- 
cans— and  Amuricans.  They  were  built 
with  money  made  in  Mexico,  in  npning, 
banking,  commercial  enterprises,  to  succeed 
in  either  of  which  vocations  the  Yankee — 
yes,  the  Mexicans  call  us  Yankees — is  better 
equipped  by  training  and  inclination  than 
the  average  Mexican.  The  biggest  and 
most  cosdy  automobiles  that  whirr  up  and 
down  the  Paseo  are  owned  by  Yankees. 
In  the  glittering  beauty  show  which  the 
advent  of  the  fashionable  driving  hour  daily 
sees  framed  in  the  magnificent  old  cypress 
trees  of  Chapultepec  park,  or  hedged  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Avenida  San  Fran- 
cisco, no  ladies  are  more  beautiful  or  richly 


gowned  than  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
successful  emigres  from  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  growling  at  Mexico  is  done 
by  Amuricans.  Nine-tenths  of  the  dis- 
agreeable stories  reflecting  upon  govern- 
mental processes  in  Mexico  which  came  to 
me  in  the  coiurse  of  a  four  months'  stay  in 
the  country,  were  told  by  those  who  spell 
it  with  a  "u."  Why?  A  charitable  theory 
is  that  such  loose  and  unseemly  utterances 
from  persons  to  whom  the  ripe  opportu- 
nities in  Mexico  and  the  friendliness  of  the 
Mexican  Government  toward  aliens  from 
the  republic  to  the  north,  has  made  possible 
the  accumulation  of  bank  accounts,  the 
attainment  of  social  position  and  the  owner- 
ship of  fine  homes  and  motor-cars,  arise 
from  mistaken  impulses  of  superebullient 
patriotism.  There  is  no  country  like  the 
United  States.  Granted.  Let's  hurrah  for 
her.  All  right.  But  why  not  tack  on  a 
hurrah  for  Mexico,  too?  The  American 
men  there,  whose  position  in  the  profession 
and  in  business  entides  them  to  be  ranked 
as  "leading  Americans,"  hurrah  for  Mexico 
a-plenty.  Probably  all  of  them  cherish  an 
expectation  of  eventually  retiring  and  going 
back  to  the  States  to  live.  Very  commend- 
able and  desirable.  But  while  they  are 
there  they  are  decent  enough  to  stand  up 
for  Mexico,  being  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
tiently  sane  and  well-balanced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  governmental  fabric  of  the 
country  has  just  as  many  soft  spots  in  it  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many, or  any  other  nation.  These  are  the 
sort  of  men  who  repay  in  kind  some  of  the 
obligations  under  which  they  feel  they  have 
been  placed  by  the  amicable  attitude  of  the 
Mexican  Government  and  people  by  telling 
the  folks  up  North,  when  they  are  asked,  of 
the  accomplishments  and  virtues  with 
which  Mexico  may  justly  be  credited. 

John  Hay  once  said  something  that  seems  * 
to  fit  the  foolish  Amuricans  who  tattle  of 
Mexico  to  her  disadvantage.    He  caustically 
referred  to: 

"These  so-called  citizens  of  ours  who  go 
south  without  a  second  shirt  to  their  backs, 
and  failing  to  collect  fifty  per  cent  on  their 
investments,  hurry  home  to  the  United  States, 
making  speeches  from  the  rear  platform 
of  the  train  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans 
to  Washington,  and  so  creating  a  buckram 
grievance  in  idle  and  empty  minds." 

No  one  will  dispute  that  Mr.  Hay  was 
an  American  with  an  "e."    Something  of 
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with  the  peon  and  study  him  a  bit  at  close 
range.  With  the  inspection  will  come  a 
realization  of  why  the  Mexican  peon,  at 
election  time,  does  not  march  manfully  up 
to  the  polls  and  cast  his  vote  at  the  behest 
of  a  ward  boss,  as  do  our  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent and  untrammeled  citizenry.  Prob- 
ably a  few  Yaqui  Indians  from  Sonora  will 
be  in  the  throng,  provided  they  can  get 
in  their  crops  and  realize  on  them  so  that 
they  can  afford  the  price  of  an  excursion 
ticket  to  the  capital  and  back.  Are  there 
Yaquis  left  in  Sonora?  Bless  you,  yes. 
About  twenty-five  thousand  of  them.  You 
thought  they  were  all  murdered  or  trans- 
ported to  Yucatan,  did  you?  How  curious! 
Isn't  it  funny  what  stories  get  out  about 
Mexico! 

Yes,  it  will  be  a  whopping  big  show,  but 
what  the  visitors  will  see  will  be  glitter, 
mostly.  The  real  goods,  the  substance,  the 
thing  about  the  centennial  that  means  most 
to  Mexico,  will  have  to  be  sought  in  count- 
less cities  and  villages  throughout  the 
country.  When  the  plans  for  the  centennial 
were  making.  President  Diaz  said  in  effect: 

''Pie  and  cake  are  all  right  in  their  place, 
but  they  are  not  nourishing.  Let  us  have 
some  bread  and  meat  in  connection  with 
the  centennial.  Public  improvements  are 
needed.  Let  every  city  and  town  spend 
what  it  can  afford  in  providing  new  build- 
ings and  public  works.  They  will  remain 
and  benefit  the  country  when  the  parades 
and  the  fireworks  are  past  and  forgotten, 
and  the  money  they  cost  is  spent." 

In  all  Mexico,  masons,  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, painters,  artisans  of  every  trade  and 
laborers  are  pitching  in  and  working  over- 
time to  get  schoolhouses,  municipal  build- 
ings, water,  electric  light  and  street-car 
systems,  bridges,  parks,  prisons,  markets, 
clocks,  avenues,  meteorological  observatories 
and  other  improvements  completed  by 
September.  These  projects  are  costing 
millions  of  pesos  and  providing  work  and 
wages  for  thousands  of  men.  Not  bad, 
that,  for  a  barbarous  country  like  Mexico. 

But  to  return  to  our  growls.  It  must  be 
owned  that,  after  a  fashion,  the  growlers 
are  right.  Diaz  is  a  failure,  all  reports  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  has  fallen 
down  hard.  For  thirty-four  years  he  has 
had  things  all  his  own  way.  He  has  been 
IT.  The  Mexicans  have  jumped  through 
hoops,  rolled  over  and  played  dead  at  his 
behest.    Yet   he   has  failed  absolutely   to 


turn  out  a  perfect  and  finished  product  in 
the  shape  of  a  nation.  Think  what  an 
Amurican  citizen  could  have  done  if  he 
had  had  Diaz's  chance!  Gee  whiz!  Of 
course  Diaz  has  managed  to  do  two  or 
three  litde  things  that  aren't  half  bad, 
don't  you  know.  He  has  broken  the  Mexi- 
cans of  the  habit  of  breaking  out  in  revolu- 
tion every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
has  got  them  used  to  having  one  president 
a  term,  instead  of  four  or  five  a  twelfth- 
month.  He  has  lifted  the  nation  from 
bankruptcy,  given  it  an  AAA  rating  in 
international  finance  statistics  and  made 
it  necessary  for  the  government  to  buy 
several  new  safes  in  which  to  hoard  the 
$85,000,000  cash  reserve  which  Mexico  is 
carrying  at  present.  He  has  brought  the 
army,  which  used  to  be  the  tail  that  wagged 
the  national  dog,  into  subjection  to  the 
civil  arm  of  the  government,  so  that  it  is 
now  a  source  of  national  strength,  instead 
of  weakness.  By  enforcing  law  and  order 
and  making  militarism  take  a  back  seat,  he 
has  attracted  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
country  from  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
with  which  to  exploit  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  immense  resources  of  the 
country,  which  the  Mexicans  lacked  capital 
and  enterprise  to  exploit  themselves.  He 
has  caused  a  web  of  steel  rails  to  be  spun 
north,  south,  east  and  west  from  the  capital, 
thus  binding  the  units  of  the  Mexican 
federation  into  a  closer  and  more  sym- 
pathetic bond  and  assisting  vitally  in 
developing  the  commerce.  He  has  estab- 
lished schools  in  every  city  and  town, 
increased  the  federal  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation from  $1,000,000  a  year  to  $7,000,000, 
exclusive  of  what  the  separate  states  spend 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  diligently  sought 
to  prepare  the  way  for  idtimately  elevating 
his  people  to  full  self-governing  capacity. 
He  has  refused  to  allow  politics  to  interfere 
with  progress.  Before  the  Diaz  regime 
Progress  and  Politics  in  Mexico  had  lain 
together  for  many  years,  but  always  Prog- 
ress slept  on  the  floor  while  Politics  monop)- 
olized  the  bed.  By  encouraging  industrial 
and  commercial  development  he  has  put 
bread  into  the  mouths  of  the  people  and 
practically  demonstrated  to  them  that  it  is 
easier  and  more  comfortable  to  be  patriotic 
on  a  full  stomach  than  to  be  militantly 
patriotic  with  a  musket  in  hand  and  one's 
belt  tightened  to  the  last  notch  to  soothe 
the  fretful  complaints  of  an  empty  wame. 
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By  GiBBS  Adau3 


ELL,   beau,   I   see   you 

can  land  on  them  type- 
writer  keys   pretty   pert 
id  lively. 

Started  to  learn  that 
trade  myself,  once.  Takes  a  man  to  do  it 
smart,  now  don't  it?  Women's  all  right  for 
lookin'  'tractive  and  smellin'  sweet  and 
actin'  pretty,  when  it  comes  to  them  things 
there's  nobody  else  but  them  on  top  o'  earth, 
take  a  sojer's  word  for  itl  When  there's 
things  to  be  done,  though,  gimme  men. 
Take  punchin'  that  machine,  for  instance: 
looks  easy,  don't  itl  But  I'm  a-tellin'  you! 
Takes  backbone  same's  it  does  lingers  and 
eyes  and  women's  ain't  stiffened  proper 
as  a  rule.  But  I  knew  an  exception  once; 
Miss  Brown,  her  name  was. 

When  the  Spanish  war  broke  out  and 
turned  my  head  t'other  way,  I  was  a  kid  in 
San  Francisco,  good  kid,  too,  that  time — 
in  one  o'  them  big  bizni  colleges,  practisin' 
typewritin'  myself.  So  when  I  say  type- 
writer, I  know  what  I'm  a-shoutin'  about. 
Now  I  knew  this  woman  typist  'long  'bout 
nineteen  hundred,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
man  typist.  But  if  you're  goin'  to  tell  a 
story,  you  might  as  well  begin  at  the  head 
as  the  tail. 

So,  as  I  was  sayin',  I  was  learnin'  to  be 
a  expert  st'nag'pher,  bact  in  ninety-eight. 
But  when  the  excitement  began,  and  ever'- 
body  was  shoutin'  "Remember  the  Maine," 
and  I  seen  them  big  army  transpa 
sailin'  in  through  the  Golden  G' 
and  go  out  again  ratty  to  the  si 


young  sojers,  and  watched  procesaons  of 
the  boys  in  blue  go  marchin'  up  Market 
street  and  down  Mission  street,  hikin' 
back  and  forth  'tween  the  Preadio  and  the 
Transport  dock;  and  women  wavin'  and 
cheerin'  at  'em  ever'wheres  and  decoradn' 
'em  hke  unwillin'  Christmas  trees  with 
ribbons  and  roses;  and  aU  the  girls  sportin' 
brass  buttons  for  ornaments  and  hatpins 
and  bangles;  and  all  the  newspapers  comin' 
out  with  red  headlines  ever'  two  or  three 
hours;  and  heard  them  coaxin'  bugle  calls 
soundin'  day  and  night  at  the  posts,  I  tdl 
you  I  couldn't  stand  sittin'  around  no 
longer.  Typewritin'  wasn't  in'  my  line, 
anyhow.  So  I  just  put  on  the  lid,  said  I  was 
twenty-one — only  lied  a  year — and  hiked 
away  to  the  Islands  with  the  rest  o'  them. 

Now  when  we'd  been  out  in  them  infernal, 
cussed  "Gems  of  the  Sea"  fer  a  couple  o' 
years  or  so,  tamin'  black  Philipino  devils — 
main  war  was  over  before  that  time,  but 
they  was  plenty  o'  tamin'  to  be  done — and 
a-growin'  skinnier  and  yellower  ever'  day, 
and  learnin'  to  think  o'  white  women  like 
saints  and  angels  and  such  things  you  hear 
about  but  don't  never  see  standin'  around; 
couple  o'  years,  I  was  sayin',  when  there 
come  an  American  gal  to  work  for  the 
Quartermaster- General — little  st'nag'pher 
— Miss  Brown. 

Course,  by  that  time,  they  was  three  or 
four  majors'  and  colonels'  wives  out  there. 
But  what  show  did  a  buck  private  get  to 
look  at  them?  Anyhow,  they  was  most 
^en'ly  indoors,  preservin'  complexions. 
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Maybe  you  don't  think  that  little  st'nag- 
'pher  was  a  cure  for  sore  eyes!  Nobody 
never  knew  how  she  got  out  there;  and  soon 
they  was  nobody  makin'  inquiries,  'cause 
it  didn't  take  'em  long  to  learn  she  could 
dodge  a  question  neater  and  sweeter  than 
anybody  ever  they  saw.  Heard  later  they 
was  somethin'  about  a  mean  stepfather  that 
her  reg'lar  mother  was  spliced  to.  Anyhow, 
there  she  was,  a-runnin'  typewriter  for  the 
old  Quartermaster- General  and  a-doin' 
it  mighty  spry,  too. 

Now  I'm  a-tellin'  you,  that  little  st'nag- 
'pher  was  the  real  thing.  She  sure  was  the 
candy!  Nice  brown  hair  and  big  blue  eyes 
and  little  white  chin,  and  a  real  waist  in  the 
middle  of  her!  We  boys  was  mighty  sick 
by  that  time  of  barrel  shapes  and  black 
skins  and  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  black 
ever* thing,  after  two  whole  years  of  'em; 
for  them  native  Greaser  women  that  throw 
themselves  at  the  sojers,  they're  black  all 
over.  But  this  little  white  lady  gal,  why 
the  biggesy  bully  of  a  buck  private  in  the 
regiment  wouldn't  a-looked  sidewise  at  her, 
any  more'n  he'd  a-dared  to  eye  the  colonel's 
wife  herself.  That's  the  kind  Miss  Brown 
was. 

And  pleasant!  Nobody  ever  once  seen 
her  fly  off  the  handle;  and  them  climates 
makes  most  anybody  pernickety.  And  talk  I 
Why,  she  could  describe  a  dog  fight  in  a 
alley  so's  you'd  think  it  was  the  batde  o' 
Mindanao!  And  remember!  Never  seen 
anything  like  her  for  names.  Why,  fin'ly  she 
knowed  the  name  o'  the  omeriest  buck  in 
the  regiment  as  well  as  she  did  the  colonel's, 
and  treated  the  both  o'  them  alike,  too: 
played  no  favorites. 

Tell  you,  when  a  feller's  gone  through  a 
war  like  that  and  fought  niggers  and  bugs 
and  snakes  and  fevers  and  dnmk  out  o' 
water-buffalo  wallows  and  tramped  through 
death  swamps  and  never  once  set  his  lamps 
on  the  cheerin'  sight  of  a  white  gal's  face, 
he's  a  pretty  ornery  article.  But  a  nod 
from  a  little  one  like  Miss  Brown  was, 
and  a  "Good  momin',"  by  his  own  real 
name  sends  a  shiver  all  the  way  up  his 
backbone  and  down  again.  A  few  o'  them 
shivers  'd  turn  him  white  again. 

Most  gen'ly  a  gal's  got  no  snap  in  the 
Army  like  that  If  she's  friendly  with  the 
privates,  the  officers'  women  says  she's 
common;  and  if  she  'sociates  with  the 
officers,  then  they  say  she's  no  good  at  all. 
But  Miss  Brown,  she  was  the  big  exception: 


before  she'd  been  out  there  three  months 
they  was  all  for  her,  high  and  low. 

But  them  things  never  come  between  Miss 
Brown  and  her  duties.  All  for  bizni,  that 
litde  gal.  And  say,  she  was  the  goods 
at  it,  too!  You'd  ought  to  seen  her  smash 
the  rattles  out  o'  that  old  machine  I  Pounded 
it  as  quick  and  a  half  as  any  other  bunch  o' 
skirts  ever  you  see,  keepin'  her  lamps  off 
the  keys,  too. 

Wasn't  'bliged  to  work,  neither,  'cause 
ever'  young  officer  at  the  post,  'cept  those 
that  was  already  spliced,  was  fightin' 
desprit  hard  to  marry  that  little  gal  and 
support  her.  But  she  wouldn't  listen  to 
none  of  'em;  just  shooed  'em  off,  one  after 
another,  and  went  on  typin',  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber. 'Twas  said  they  was  a  lot  o'  rich 
bachelor  guys  after  her  back  in  Frisco, 
where  she  came  from,  and  I  heard  she 
could  a-married  the  millionest  millionaire 
in  the  town  if  she'd  said  yes.  She  used  to 
say  to  all  them  proposin'  young  officers  out 
there  at  the  post — ^just  joshin' — ^that  she 
was  willin'  to  surrender  and  marry  just  as 
soon  as  she  found  a  man  that  could  beat  her 
at  her  own  line  o'  bizni.  Just  like  a  Indian 
gal  that  won't  marry  no  buck  that  can't 
beat  her  in  a  foot-race. 

Well,  inside  o'  three  months  she'd  had 
'casion  to  recite  that  little  piece  'bout 
marryin'  the  man  she  couldn't  beat  in  her 
line  o'  work,  three  times  at  least  to  ever' 
captain  and  lieutenant  'round  the  post. 
Didn't  keep  'em  off,  though. 

Now  they  was  one  feller — ^young  man 
st'nag'pher  in  the  Pay  department,  Mack, 
they  called  him,  that  was  troubled  with  the 
worst  case  o'  Miss  Brown  in  the  whole 
bunch:  gone  on  her  somethin'  fierce.  Hit 
him  harder'n  it  would  a  gay  young  officer, 
first  'cause  he  had  one  o'  them  quiet  natures 
where  things  sinks  deep,  and  second,  'cause 
when  he  looked  at  her  he  seen  a  woman — 
nothin'  but  a  woman,  mind  you — that  could 
beat  him  at  his  own  trade.  Pretty  tough, 
hey?  And  him  no  slouch  at  it,  either, 
lemme  tell  you;  they  thought  he  was  a 
crackerjack  till  the  time  she  come  expertin' 
around. 

Well,  he  was  soon  prof>osin'  as  hot  as  all 
the  others.  Guess  it  ain't  no  snap  to  be 
the  only  livin'  gal  in  the  landscape  and  have 
a  whole  army  strong  "  *-i'  you. 

Anyhow,  she  turned  like 

the  rest,  'cept  she  m  out 

marryin'  him  when  I  er 


trade.  Not  that  ^e  wu  scared  he  could, 
but  ^ss  Brown  was  those  kind  of  a  gal 
wouldn't  hurt  the  feelin's  of  a  bug. 

That  ain't  sayin'  he  never  heard  about 
it  other  ways.  Fact  Is,  that  was  about  all 
the  poor  devil  did  hear.  Had  it  throwed 
at  him  ever'  time  he  turned  around.  The 
boys  guyed  him  something  fierce,  momin', 
noon  and  night,  askin'  why  he'd  let  a  little 
slim  gal  skin  him  at  his  game.  Never 
meant    nothin',    'cause    they    knew    how 

Si'fident  he  re'ly  was;  liked  him,  loo;  but 
ellers  is  terrible  mean  that  way.  Called 
at  bim  from  behind  trees  and  over  fences 
and  through  knot  holes;  so  they  was  always 
some  voice  he  couldn't  see  nobody  'tached 
to,  sayin',  falsetto  and  pleadin',  that  it'd 
many  him  if  he  only  had  more  speed  and 
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ac'racy.  Just  about  had  him  dippy  in 
the  noodle  with  it.  Them  things  spreads 
fast  in  a  crowd.  The  boy  pretty  near  got 
rats  in  his  garret.  What  with  shamin'  that 
he  couldn't  beat  her  and  frettin'  that  he 
couldn't  have  her,  he  just  about  got  bats 
in  his  belfry. 

All  of  a  sudden,  though,  a  change  come 
over  him.  One  momin'  I  seen  they  was 
fire  in  his  eye  and  starch  in  his  backbone, 
signs  o'  somethin'  doin';  and  from  that  day 
on  he  never  himg  around  the  old  time-killiD' 
places  like  he  used  to.  Wasn't  seen  at 
none  o'  the  rooster  fights,  nor  swimmin'a 
in  the  river,  nor  "America"  and  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"  singin's  on  the  moonlight 
nights.  Just  stuck  shut  in  his  office  ever' 
hour  he  wasn't  at  mess  or  bunk.    Some  said 
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he  was  mopin*  and  pinin';  but  I  seen  better: 
that  was  just  the  time  he  stopped  mopin' 
and  pinin'. 

Well,  fin'ly  one  day  the  old  Quarter- 
master-General and  the  Paymaster  got  into 
a  hot  argument  about  they  own  particular 
st'nag'phers.  Old  "Pay,"  he  happened  to 
remark  that  women  wasn't  any  good  around" 
offices,  ought  to  be  all  drove  out  of  'em, 
and  recommended  the  General  to  get  a 
man — someone  expert  like  his  own.  That 
was  enough!  The  old  boy,  he  handed  it 
back,  and  they  lighted  in  and  had  it  hot 
and  heavy. 

Some  of  us  was  always  sure  old  "Pay" 
had  somethin'  up  his  sleeve  and  started  it 
delibret.  Anyhow,  they  was  soon  bettin* 
money,  serious,  on  they  favorites,  and  gettin' 
up  plans  for  a  contest  'tween  Mack  and 
Miss  Brown  to  prove  it. 

That  was  just  nuts  for  ever'body — some 
excitement  in  sight  for  once — ^and  they 
wasn't  anybody  willin'  to  let  the  matter  be 
dropped  or  forgot.  So  they  made  the  two 
bosses  set  a  day  and  ordef  the  st'nag'phers 
to  be  ready. 

Miss  Brown,  she  refused  flat,  said  she 
couldn't  be  mixed  up  in  nothin'  with  bettin' 
in  it.  Fact  was,  all  the  young  officers  had 
bets  out  by  that  time,  mostly  with  old  "Pay" 
himself;  even  some  of  us  non-coms  was  in 
the  circle.  Old  boy  told  Miss  Brown  she 
had  to  do  it;  was  to  take  place  in  working 
hours,  and  she  must  obey  orders.  He'd 
always  treated  her  white,  anyway,  so  after 
a  while  she  give  in.  Mack  was  willin' 
as  a  duck  from  the  start;  so  much  willin' 
that  they  was  a  lot  more  bettin'  his  way 
than  you'd  a-looked  for.  I  was  for  him  all 
the  time  myself.  Can't  stand  to  see  a  gal 
beat  a  man  at  anything,  'specially  his  own, 
game. 

Well,  the  mom  dawned  bright  and  fair, 
as  they  say  in  the  yaller-cover  books.  Fact 
is,  about  nine  out  o'  ten  moms  out  in  them 
Idands  dawn  too  bright  and  fair.  The  big 
trial  was  pulled  off  on  the  Requisition  House 
veranda,  where  it  was  cool  and  nice  under 
the  bugle  vines.  The  two  typewriter  ma- 
chines was  set  out  there  ready  for  bizni 
on  two  little  tables.  You  ought  to  seen 
Miss  Brown's,  how  she  had  it  slicked  up 
and  shined.  Could  a-used  it  for  a  bunch 
o*  mirrors.  That's  the  way  she  always 
done  things. 

Prompt  at  the  'pointed  hour  o'  ten.  Mack 
and  Miss  Brown  was  at  their  seats,  each 


lookin^  confident,  but  her,  'spedally,  wearing 
a  'spression  like  she  was  drove  to  take  a 
mean  advantage  over  someone  that  she 
didn't  want  to. 

'Spose  that  look  must  a-riled  Mack  some; 
but  they  said  "Momin',"  as  pleasant  as 
you'd  ask  and  shook  hands  friendly.  For 
that  matter,  I  guess  Mack  wasn't  mindin' 
anything  very  much  else,  if  he  just  noticed 
how  invitin'  she  looked  all  in  her  little  white 
togs  and  white  shoes  and  peek-a-boo  neck; 
no  hat  on  her  head  and  no  sleeves  on  her 
elbows  and  none  o'  them  little  jim-crack 
trinklets  like  some  gals  mess  up  their  fronts 
with,  nothin'  but  a  stem  o'  yeller  bugle 
flowers  stuck  over  one  of  her  little  white 
ears.  Always  'minded  me  of  a  little  yeller 
and  white  canary  bird,  that  littie  one. 

Mack  was  lookin'  fine,  too.  Folks  noticed 
it  more  'cause  they  hadn't  been  seein'  him 
around  for  such  a  while.  The  two  o'  them 
made  a  mighty  fine  pair  sittin'  there,  I'm 
a-tellin'  you,  her  so  little  and  white,  and 
him  so  big  and  dark.  Heard  the  Colonel's 
wife,  "Lady  Matchmaker,"  they  used  to 
call  her,  say  into  her  old  man's  ear  that  the 
two  ought  to  be  spliced  just  for  the  sake  o* 
the  picture  they'd  make  together.  Yep,  the 
ladies  was  there,  too,  and  all  the  young 
officers.  The  General,  he  was  a-managin' 
things,  and  had  a  couple  o'  orderlies  passin' 
around  cold  lemonade,  like  it  was  a  real 
s'iety  affair. 

The  starters  bein'  ready,  the  old  boy,  he 
got  up  and  said  the  committee — first  any- 
body'd  heard  o'  any  committee — but  that's 
what  he  slipped  'em — had  decided  the  first 
test'd  be  for  the  two  st'nag'phers  to  write 
the  same  piece  same  time,  to  show  how 
speedy  they  was,  the  chapter  in  the  tactics 
book  about  mobilizin'  a  army  bein'  it — 
which  he  handed  'em  copies  of — and  that 
second  they'd  do  fancy  stunts  o'  their  own 
to  show  how  flossy  they  was. 

Well,  sir,  when  them  two  rooted  into 
them  machines  you'd  a-thought  a  couple  o' 
cyclones  had  broke  loose,  sure.  Gee  whil- 
likers,  how  they  did  light  into  'em !  Sounded 
like  a  couple  o'  them  automatic  steel  riveters 
goin*  full  kilter.    Reg'lar  greased  lightnin'  t 

^ell,  sir,  the  two  o'  them  rounded  up- 
exactly  the  same  second.  So  the  old 
General  had  'em  trv  the  stunt  over;  and 
they  landed  neck  and  neck  again,  very 
same  stroke.  So  he  said  the  quality  o'  the 
work  'd  have  to  decide.  Miss  Brown's  was 
read  first — ladies  first  always  with  the  old! 
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boy — and  not  a  flaw  on  the  page.  Then 
Mack's,  and  not  a  flaw  on  his.  But  there 
at  the  end  was  the  first  four  lines  repeated. 
The  boy  had  beat  her  to  it  and  started  all 
over  again! 

Miss  Brown,  she  looked  plum  flabegasted. 
She  starched  up  again  in  a  minute,  though, 
ready  for  bizni,  and  took  orders  to  show  her 
own  little  tricks.  Mack  watched  her  most 
intense;  I  was  afraid  he'd  bust  'fore  she 
got  through. 

First,  she  smashed  out  ten  little  fimny 
sentences,  each  one  holdin'  all  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet.  You'd  ought  to  seen  how 
them  scarce  X's  and  Z's  was  squeezed  in! 
And  maybe  she  didn't  make  that  ice  wagon 
hum !  Then  she  done  a  circle  o'  them  little 
round  degree  marks  and  a  star  of  little  star 
marks  around  it,  pretty  as  you  please. 
That  class  o'  fancywork's  no  cinch,  take 
it  from  me.  Then  she  wrote  a  couple  o' 
pages,  all  kinds  o'  stuff,  most  mighty  swift 
and  just  by  touch,  never  once  lookin'  at  the 
keys;  just  kept  her  little  eyes  set  business- 
like on  a  mud-dauber's  nest  up  in  the  vine 
in  front  o'  her.  Certainly  done  wonderful. 
Nobody  there  ever  saw  the  like  before. 

Mack's  turn  next.  Dunno  what'd  hap- 
pened if  he'd  had  to  hold  in  a  minute  longer. 

First  he  grabbed  up  that  f ancywork  page 
o'  hers,  shoved  it  in  the  machine,  and  put 
another  circle  and  star  inside  o'  hers  and 
another  set  outside,  and  a  frame  o'  sixes 
and  nines  around  'em,  and  a  little  flag  in 
each  comer,  all  slick  as  a  duck  on  a  wet  day. 
Then  he  snatched  up  them  alphabet  sen- 
tences she  made,  and  copied  them  with  just 
only  his  thumbs.  Try  something  like  that, 
and  you'll  find  yoiu*  thumbs  is  pretty  stiff 
old  members.  Then  he  wrote  'em  again 
from  memory,  lookin'  up  at  the  mud- 
dauber's  nest  like  her,  and  gettin'  more 
excited  and  whiter  ever'  minute,  and  speedin' 
up  something  amazin'.  No  wonder  he 
hadn't  been  seen  around  any  in  spare  time! 

Next  he  rushed  in  another  sheet  and 

began  to  slide  that  carriage  and  shift-bar 

around    some    swift,    I'm    a-tellin'    you. 

Sounded  like  one  o'  those  go-devils,  but 

nobody  could  tell  what  he  was  at  till  he 

jumped  up  and  handed  the  General's  wife 

J        mm  Q»  her  old  man's  profile,  mustache 

nbk  nothin'  but  numbers  and 

nd  things,  sayin'  lookin'  at 

gnificant,  that  that's  what 

ui  ought  to  have — a  hus- 


band. ''Lady  Matchmaker"  'd  most  died 
for  him  that  minute.  Well,  sir,  hold  that 
picture  a  little  way  off  and  it  did  look  just 
like  the  old  boy.  Now  what  do  you  think 
of  that  for  a  stunt! 

Dove  into  the  typewriter  again  and  beat 
out  two  more  pages  like  a  bunch  o'  whirl- 
winds; jumped  up  more  excited  and  trembly 
than  ever;  handed  'em  to  Miss  Brown. 
What  do  you  s'pose  it  was  he  wrote? 
Right  from  memory  he'd  did  the  whole  o' 
the  "Solemnization  of  Matrimony,"  from 
the  'Piscopal  prayer-book — speeches,  cues, 
minister,  groom,  bride  and  all!  Miss 
Brown  was  strong  'Piscopal,  you  see.  Mack 
was  nothin'  particular  then.  Guess  he'd 
turned  'Piscopal,  too,  by  now. 

You'd  ought  to  seen  that  poor  little  lady 
gal!    Could  a-picked  her  up  with  a  spoon. 

Mack,  he  jumped  back,  more  shook-up- 
lookin'  than  ever;  and  then  he  did  do  a 
stunt  for  life !  Wrote  the  words  o'  "Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy,"  and  clicked  the  tune  out 
on  the  keys  as  he  went!  Yes,  sir!  Solemn 
truth.  Tune  was  so  plain  he  had  ever' 
right  foot  on  that  v'anda  goin'  with  him. 
Maybe  you  don't  think  there  was  some 
applause. 

Then  he  jumped  up,  clutched  his  chair, 
and  s'prised  'em  with  a  speech: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  can  hardly  see 
you;  but  I  hear  your  clapping  hands  and 
your  dear  voices  say  that  I  have  won.  But 
where  is  the  prize?  Should  there  not  be  a 
prize  in  a  contest  of  this  kind? 

"I  call  to  witness  half  the  men  here  that 
my  opponent  Miss  Brown  has  repeatedly 
given  a  promise  that  now  she  has  opportu- 
nity to  make  good. 

"While  it  has  never  been  addressed  direcdy 
to  me,  I  arise  to  exact  fulfilment  of  her 
word  to  the  others,  her  promise  to  marry 
the  first  man  to  excel  her  at  the  typewriter. 
You  have  acknowledged  me  that  man." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  little  gal.  She  was 
sittin'  there  lookin'  all  kind  o'  scared  and 
s'prised  and  puzzled  and  mixed  up,  but 
not  angry.  Mack  held  out  his  hand  to  her 
earnest  and  pleadin'  and  said: 

"Miss  Brown,  is  your  word  good?" 

She  flushed  pretty,  but  stood  up  brave 
and  took  his  hand  right  before  all  of  'em 
and  answered: 

"I  never  heard  it  said  yet  that  a  Brown 
broke  a  promise  and  nobody  shall  say 
it  now!" 


Macgregor's  Mother 

By  Davida  FtESCH 


HIGH  up  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  spur  aa  a 
densdy  crested  sum- 
mit is  perched  a 
rude  pine  cabin 
whkh  commands  a  sweep  of 
the  distant  ocean.  Behind  it,  a 
dearinf;  among  the  redworxis 
opens  onto  a  forking  of  two 
mountain  roarls,  one  winding 
xmvj  to  the  sf^iuth  through  the  ' 
bni^cd  brush  country  of  the 
Big  Basn,  the  other  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  forests  that 
ttretcfa  northward  over  the  La  ^"^^i^ 
Honda  hills.  ud 

Intense  silence,  except  for  the 
paUng  breatbof  fresh  sea-breeaes  amongthe 
■uirounding  trees,  lends  the  Ust  dement  of 
iicladon  to  the  spot.  And  yet,  contact  with 
the  outside  ^ar\A  was  not  entirely  denied  the 
plucky  Scotch  woman  who  li%-ed  there  alone 
throughout  the  summer  months  while  her 
ion  was  oS  in  the  Basin  camps.  Rude 
lumbermen,  on  their  way  down  into  the 
valley  or  over  to  Pescadero  on  the  coast. 


puQed  up  thar  dusty  teams  on 
the  road  below  the  house  to 
have  a  moment's  chat  over  the 
fence  or  to  leave  some  message 
from  the  "Kid  Xlacgregor." 

One  afternooQ  early  in  the 
summer  the  woman  ut  looking 
out  over  the  little  kitchen  gar- 
den enclosed  in  the  clearing, 
watching  the  evem'ng  fog  roll 
in  softly  between  the  waging 
arms  of  the  redwoods.  Away 
down  the  Big  Ba^n  traQ  she 
could  see  a  man's  figure  rap- 
ly^J^^lgy*"  idly  coming  toward  the  fork- 
TB  ing.    She  watched  him  as  he 

came  nearer  and  nearer,  wind- 
ing in  among  the  chapaiial  bru^  until  he 
was  opposite  the  end  of  the  dilapidated 
fence  which   separated   ber  ill-kept  lawn 
from  the  wide  stretches  of  brush  around. 
She  leaned   forward  with  surprise  as  the 
man  turned  here  and  followed  along  the 
fence  toward  the  house,  instead  of  taking 
the  litde  graded  path  which  led  up  from 
the  road.    There  was  something   strange 
in  this  manner  of  approach  and  the 
woman  got  up  quickly  to  reassure 
herself.    She  took  a  pistol  from  the 
rack  in  the  living-room,  thrust  it 
into  the  pocket  of  her  apron  and 
f        walked  out  briskly  across  the  clear- 
ing to  meet  him  as  he  jumped  the 
fence    and   slouched    toward    her. 
-^,     One  glance  at  the  man  told  her 
that  he  was  plainly  of  the  Basin. 
■— *•  with    his  swarthy  sun-blazed  face 
and  the  characteristic  blue  flannel 
shirt  and  jumpers  of  the  camps. 

A  hoarse  voice  growled  out  at 
her  from  a  distance  of  several 
yards,  "GodI  ma'am!  if  you  don't 
give  me  hidin'  here,  I'm  done  for. 
They  ai"''  niore'n  an  hour  behind 
me—--  I'll  tell  you  what 

oy      I  d(  "w  foreman  at 

,^„"*      <yi  right  when 
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I  done  it,  ma'am — I 
was  tipplin'  ovennuch 
last  night"  The  di- 
lated but  bleaiy  eyes 
of  the  man  looked  into 
hers  desperately.  All 
the  stiain  and  sus- 
pense of  that  day's 
flight  had  not  sobered 
him  entirely.  The 
woman's  face  scarcely 
betrayed  an  emotion 
as  she  listened  to  his 
outburst|of  appeal,  but 
she  shuddered  a  little 
as  he  leaned  nearer  in 
his  earnestness.  The 
odor  of  his  breath 
recalled  suddenly  the 
u^yscenes  and  sufier- 
ings  which  had  drawn 

the  straight  resisting     Ti«m«ito™dh™.iii,>.di, 
unes  of  her  mouth  and  whidi  hui  rvideDii;  bcm 

eyes.  If  there  was  any 
noteof  feeling  to  be  deciphered  in  the  impas- 
Mvity  ofherface, it wasoneof  cynical  despair. 
Emotions    sddom    intruded    on    its    non- 
committal control  and  calmness. 

The  man  saw  the  shudder  that  shook  her 
for  a  moment,  divined  the  sympathies  that 
he  had  awakened  and  pressed  his  advantage 
anxiously. 

"Your  boy's  an  old  bunkie  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Duff.  We  was  sharin'  diggin's  last  fall 
at  Baker's.    He  was  always  tellin'  me  about 

this  place  and  how  '■'--'  — '*'■ — 

everyone."  The  si 
about  the  mouth 
nervous  scrutiny  c 
turned  with  a  suddc 
The  man  followed 
daisy-bwdered  pati 
she  lit  a  lamp  an 
into  the  sitdng-roc 

"You'd  better  era 
she  said  nmply,  ] 
opening  between 
the  rafters  and 
the  coling  "I'll 
get  you  something 
warm  to  drink 
presently." 

Thfemanobeyed 
her  mccbanicidly 
and  found  him- 
self in  a  dim  little 
room    under  the 


eaves  which  bad  evi* 
dently  been  a  resort  of 
Macgr^lor's.  Curious 
boyish  trophies  were 
hung  in  savage  medley 
from  the  rough  rafters 
— birds'-nests,  broken 
firearms  and  skins. 
Close  up  to  the  ridge- 
pole and  just  under 
the  eaves  was  spread 
a  canvas  mattress  of 
fragrant  pine-needles. 
The  man  stretched 
himself  out  exhaust- 
edly  on  this  and  buried 
his  face  in  its  wiry 
fragrance.  From  be- 
low there  floated  up 
to  him  the  vague  sen- 
sation of  dim  lights, 
.ii.iier™B«kT.hra™  ^^"^  "^  sofdy  moving 
I  rwri  oi  Mucrccat'i  but  dedsive  stcps  as 

Mrs.  Duff  passed  be- 
tween the  little  sitting-room  and  the 
kitchen.  The  lifting  of  stove  lids  and  the 
stirring  of  something  warm  and  bubbling 
on  the  fire  mingled  with  a  drowsy  sense  a 
general  aliveness  below.  Outside,  sea- 
breezes  from  the  west  struck  the  litde 
summit-perched  cabin  straight  across  its 
front,  broke  among  the  tall  redwoods  at  tlw 
side  and  floated  in  softly  through  the  half- 
open  skylight. 


Davida.  French 


It  was  a  strange  thing  that  she  had  done 
in  helping  an  unknown  Basin  man  escape 
the  officers  of  the  law.  The  stem  Puritan- 
ism of  her  soul  accused  her  annoyingly  of  a 
send  men  talism  that  bordered  on  moral 
weakness.  She  turned  back  to  her  simple 
cares  around  the  cabin  with  the  disturbed 
consciousness  that  for  once  in  her  life, 
impulse  and  duty  had  perhaps  failed  in 
recoDcilement.  The  morning  hours  dragged 
themsdves  out  with  a  terrible  nervous 
tension  for  her.  If  the  man  could  but  get 
six  hours  start  be  was  practically  safe,  she 
told  herself  as  she  watched  the  La  Honda 
road  anxiously  for  the  dreaded  sherifE, 
In  curious  contrast  with  this  anxiety  for 
the  man's  escape,  there  arose  in  her  heart 
the  half-formulated  longing  that  the  posse 
might  discover  the  trick  she  had  played 
them  and  return  to  clear  her  accusing  con- 
science before  it  was  too  late.  By  noon  the 
conflict  in  her  mind  had  become  harrowing; 
she  moved  resdessly  about  her  work  and 
struggled  to  shut  off  entirely  the  strain  of 
reasoning  and  reproach  which  her  Puritan 
soul  brought  to  battle  with  her  impulse  of 


The  clatter  of  horses's  hoofs  on  the  op)en 
road  took  Mrs.  Duff  anxiously  to  the  window 
and  her  face  flushed  with  the  excited  beating 
of  her  heart  as  she  recognized  two  of  the 
posse  who  bad  come  to  her  yesterday  for 
infcwmation.    They  tied  their  horses  in  a 
litde  off-drcle  of  redwoods  and  Mrs.  Dufl 
watched    tlJem    anxiously,    counting    the 
moments  of  their  delay  as  so  many  moments 
of  respite  in  which  to  fortify  herself  for  the 
inquisition  which  she  felt  to  be  coming. 
Motheiiy  impulse  dominated  all  Puritanical 
heatancy  for  the  moment.    Convincing  lie 
upon  lie  rushed  into  her  mind  to  help  in  the 
escape  of  the  man  hurrying  on  to  the  coast 
down  there  among  the 
chaparral  hills.    When 
she  opened  the  door  to 
them,  no  cooler  eye  ever 
met  the   rage  of   two 
clever   men    who   had 
been  baffled. 

"Mrs.  Duff,"  the 
sheriff  opened  up  point- 
edly, "we  have  lost  our 
man.  We  have  beaten 
the  La  Honda  grade  all 
morning  and  we  came 
back  to  know  if  you  are 
quite  sure  of  the  direc-       (m^iSc.  •n-uma  in-n 


tions  you  gave  us  last  night  ?  Mrs.  Duff,  the 
man  that  blackguard  shot  at  O'Harley's 
died  last  night,  and  oh,  ma'am  1  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you,  but — it  was  your  son." 

Mrs.  Duff's  upright  figure  stiffened  im- 
perceptibly under  the  agonized,  blunt  sym- 
pathy of  the  sheriff's  words.  She  swayed 
dizzily  for  a  moment  against  the  bole  of  the 
tree  near  her. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  the  La  Honda 
grade?"  the  sheriff  ventured  gently. 

The  white,  impassive  lips  of  the  woman 
barely  moved. 
"Quite  sure.  Now  go — go — please." 
She  leaned  there  against  the  old  tree  with 
a  strange  numbness  upon  her  until  the 
sheriff  and  his  companion  were  well  off  on 
the  La  Honda  road  and  rounding  the  bend 
of  a  distant  hill.  Then  she  turned  back 
into  the  house  and  dosed  the  door  behind 
her.  From  the  broad  oudook  window,  she 
studied  out  the  country  below  her  eageriy 
as  she  took  down  a  rifle  from  the  gleaming 
gun  rack  on  the  wall. 

The  trail  down  among  the  chaparral  was 

a  familiar  one  to  her.    She  found  herself 

hurrying  along  it  with  a  sensation  of  flying. 

It  was  as  though  she  was  literaUy  transportnl 

from  one  spot  on  the  road  to  another  many 

yards   distant.    She    felt    certain    that   this 

was  real  and  found  herself  wondering  at  it 

in  a  half-dazed  sort  of  way.    Her  eyes  were 

as  keen  as  those  of  leisurely  swaying  hawks 

that  light  with  measured  sureness  on  the 

soft- tufted   nests   of   forest   birds,    bidden 

away  with  such  confident  security  in  the 

tops  of  the  firs  that  rise  from  the  brush 

near  the   Pacific.     The   road   lay   straight 

ahead  only  for  a  few  yards  at  a  stretch, 

then  bent  in  sinuously,  following  the  contour 

of  the  hills  to  the  right,  but  with  a  series  of 

deep  ravines  and  gullies  on  the  left.    The 

woman's    eyes    peered    suspiciously 

into  these  at  each  new  opening 

road  and  she  looked  back  often 

sly,  as  if  fearing  that  she  had  left 

ehind  there  some'place  in  hiding. 

Noonday   wore  into 

late   afternoon   as  she 

^^^  —    flew    over    the    rocky 

— .^"^  trail.    He  must  choose 

a  safe  ambush  bdon 

dusk  came  on,  she  told 

herself,    for    the    tiafl 

".  took  all  of  a  man's  wit 

^     \  by  daylight.    By  night 

•^   ^s.  it  could  not  be  traveled. 


She  could  fed  his  preflcnce  buirying  on 
dure  before  ber.  The  touch  of  the  ov<t- 
hao^g  brush  that  be  had  swept  u  be 
went  fiUed  her  with  horror  almost  to  faint- 
ness.     [nstinctivdy  she  nuhed  on  faster. 

Far  down  in  a  deep  cafion  axnidst  a  pro- 
fuaioa  of  buckeyes  and  dusteriog  azaleas, 
t  red  Uur  blazed  suddenly  upon  her.  She 
•topped,  breathless,  and  crouched  on  the 
cr<nuMi  to  watch  niore  dosdy.  The  out- 
unes  of  the  man's  figure  confronted 
ber  squardy.  He  was  standing  quietly 
near  the  stream  bed,  the  red  of  his  jer- 
sey contrasted  against  the  great  boulder  he 
leaned  oo. 

Quickly  molding  out  a  place  in  the  moist 
earth  in  front  of  ber,  for  her  dbow,  the 
woman  brought  her  gun  to  her  shoulder, 
fixed  the  red  of  the  sweater  with  ber  eye 
and  moved  a  nervdcss  finger  on  the  trigger. 
The  numb  sensation  in  her  heart  suddenly 
changed  to  a  blinding  inertia.  A  spasm  of 
trembling  shook  her;  her  eyes  fdlowed  the 
finder  weakly  as  it  described  fioundering 
arcs  and  parallds  across  the  red  bosom  of 
the  figure  bdow  her.  She  brought  her  lille 
to  rest  bdplessly  and  steadied  her  nerve 


bdore  she  lifted  the  barrd  again.  The 
shot  reverberated  through  the  hcdiow  still- 
ness fA  the  gorge.  She  peered  through  the 
floating  smoke  that  lay  between  them.  The 
figure  had  not  stirred.  Again  the  riSe  went 
to  her  shoulder  and  again  a  report  was 
answered  by  its  thundeni^  echo  from  the 
rocky  diffs  bdow  her.  The  man's  red- 
bosomed  outline  still  stood  there  upright 
and  unfiindiing  as  though  no  shot  had  been 
fired  and  another  spasm  of  trembling  shook 
the  woman.  Why  was  it  that  everything 
seemed  so  still  and  responsdess  down 
there?  She  shot  again  feverishly  and  then 
fdunged  recklessly  down  the  sides  of  the 
gorge,  slip)Hng  and  springing  from  point 
to  point  with  that  same  mysterious  sense 
of  superhuman  aid  that  she  had  fdt  in  her 
fli^t  down  the  trail.  Stolidly  she  con- 
fronted her  handiwork. 

Against  the  broad  face  of  the  boulder, 
the  man's  form  leaned  heavily,  the  palms 
of  his  inert  hands  stretched  against  its 
mossy  freshness.  From  the  cardinal  of 
the  jersey,  just  above  the  heart,  a  Utde 
stream  oom  three  overlapping  wounds 
trickled  down  softly. 


The  Voices 


By  George  Sterling 


Last  night  the  granite  headland  loomed 

A  titan  on  the  night, 
About  whose  knees  the  billows  boomed. 

Enormous,  baffled,  white. 

And  now  to  morning's  throne  of  gold 
Murmurs  the  chastened  sea: 

Its  thunder  and  its  whispers  hold 
The  selfsame  mystery. 


James  F.  Smith 
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The  Philippines 


twenty  years  fretted  and  fumed  in  seclusion 
and  thm  found  expression  in  the  develop- 
ment of  secret  political  organizations. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  "Liga  Filipina." 
It  was  composed  of  educated,  wealthy  or 
influential  Filipinos  and  had  for  its  purpose 
not  separation  from  Spain  but  a  fair  measure 
of  local   auton- 

omyand  thecor-      [ —  -    ■    - 

rection  of  some      I 
alleged    abuses.      I  ; 
Ag:itation,  politi- 
cal   combina-       > 
tion.a  campaign 
of   instruction, 
was  its  program 
in  Spain;  educa- 
tion and  prepa-      ,  . 
ration — evolu- 
tion, not  revolu- 
tion— its   policy 
at  home. 

Whether  it 
was  the  offspring 
ofooeorof  many 
minds  may  be 
disputed.  That 
Jos6  Rizal,  a 
doctor  of  emi- 
nence, a  novelist 
of  ability,  the 
poet  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  tbe  in- 
spiration of  its 
wisest  counsels 
and  its  most  com- 
pelling force  for 
lasting  good, can- 
not be  denied.         i 

Rizal  was  bom 
on  the  shores  of      *"*^J!','^^"^d'',^hrl.^''yt 
the    Laguna  de  tnhn  m^kc  hui 

Bay,  the  mystic 

lake  which  smiles  like  an  angel  to  the  sun- 
light and  rages  like  a  hellcat  to  the  blast 
of  the  typhoon.  The  witchery  of  its  varying 
moods,  the  appealing  beauty  of  Susun  Dala|;a, 
attuned  hissoul  to  sentiment.  From  his  child- 
hood the  shadows  of  Maquiling,  the  frown 
of  Banahao,  home  of  Balhala,  the  god  of  his 
ancestors,  moved  his  mind  to  serious  thought 
on  somber  things.  And  so  Kizal  iH>ured  out 
in  song  his  love  of  native  land  and  meditated 
on  her  wrongs.    No  hatred  of  old  Spain 


I 


I 


found  a  resting  place  in  all  his  heart  and 
those  who  claim  that  ill-will  to  the  mother 
country  controlled  his  policies  never  under- 
stood him  or  did  not  understand  him  welt. 
From  her  had  come  his  education,  his  faith, 
the  civilization  of  his  race,  and  he  was 
grateful.  Maybe  the  Malay  tongue  has  no 
such  word  as  gratitude,  but  it  lias  a  word 
signifying  "the  heart's  remembrance,"  which 
serves  the  pur]>ose  just  as  well. 

Rizal  wanted 
■" — 1      the   exercise   of 

J  authority  ac- 
cording to  the 
forms  of  law, 
equal  laws  for 
Filipino  and 
Spaniard,  equal 
rights  for 
Spaniard  and 
Filipino  before 
the  law,  checks 
on  official  abuse, 
larger  participa- 
tion by  respon- 
sible and  capa- 
ble Filipinos  in 
local  govern- 
ment.nativerep- 
resentation  in 
theSpanishCor- 
.tes  — in  a  word, 
reform  and  a 
wider  outlet  for 
the  mental  ener- 
gies and  activi- 
ties of  his  people. 
That  he  battled 
for  these  things 
with  his  pen  and 
berated  the  sov- 
ereign power  be- 
cause it   didn't 

and  tnxutn.  Thr  Bigobcs  have  orant  thcin  nn 
1  Ibcy  atone  of  Ibi  Pbilipiiiiic  grant    mem,    HO 

DU)  lacrifitrt  more    indicated 

an  unworthy  an- 
tipathy for  evcrythingSpanish  than  hisridicule 
of  Malay  weaknesses  and  defects,  whether 
inherited  or  acquired,  manifested  a  consti- 
tutional prejudice  against  his  own  race. 
From  the  government  he  expected  reform 
and  from  the  masses  of  the  j)eople  more 
dignity  of  character,  a  higher  moral  courage 
and  greater  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  right. 
It  was  easy  to  wound  (he  sensitive  Spanish 
heart,  and  sane  measures,  sound  policies 
v-ative  action  within  the  bounds 
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even  children  who  were  done  to  death  in 
those  awful  days.  Such  acts  were  regret- 
table to  a  degree,  but  they  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  conspiracy  which  fed  on  race 
hatred,  and  those  who  provoked  as  well  as 
those  who  did  them  must  assume  their  fair 
share  of  a  very  gruesome  responsibility. 

Rizal  knowing  that  Bonifacio  sought 
persistently  to  identify  him  with  the  Kati- 
punan  kud  that  his  enemies  would  spare 
no  pains  to  establish  the  connection,  vol- 
unteered for  military  service  in  Cuba  as  a 
doctor.  Governor- General  Blanco  accord- 
ingly released  him  from  Dapitan  and  in 
company  with  Roxas,  a  prominent  and  very 
wealthy  Filipino,  he  took  his  departure  for 
Spain  about  the  time  of  the  Katipunan 
outbreak.  Rizal  and  Roxas  went  ashore  at 
Singapore  and  there  it  was  that  Roxas 
earnestly  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded his  companion  and  begged  him  not 
to  continue  his  journey  but  to  avail  himself 
of  the  British  flag  as  a  sure  protection  against 
his  enemies.  Conscious  of  no  wrongdoing, 
Rizal  insisted  on  proceeding  to  Spain  and 
reporting  for  the  duty  which  he  had  volun- 
teered to  perform.  Roxas  stayed  ashore  and 
from  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Manila 
untij  this  hour  never  once  has  his  foot 
pressed  the  soil  of  the  Philippines.  The 
same  ship  that  brought  Rizal  to  Spain  re- 
turned him  to  Manila,  where  he  was  sum- 
marily tried,  court-martialed  and  sentenced 
to  death.  Within  the  walls  of  old  Fort 
Santiago  the  night  before  his  execution  he 
made  his  peace  with  God  and  >yrote  his 
farewell  to  the  Philippines,  a  poem  instinct 
with  meaning  and  breathing  the  fondest 
love  for  native  land.  Early  next  morning, 
smiling   and    smoking    his   last    cigar,    he 


marched  to  the  field  of  Bagumbayan.  The 
rifles  of  his  own  countrymen,  soldiers  of 
Spain,  rang  out  sharply,  pink  hand  struck 
pink  hand  in  soft  approval,  "La  Marcha  de 
Cadiz"  blared  out  its  musical  concurrence, 
and  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  Filipino 
thinkers  and  patriots  had  passed  to  dream- 
less sleep  forever.  In  all  that  gathering 
which  stood  about  and  saw  him  die,  not  a 
tear  was  shed  save  that  of  the  poor  old 
broken-hearted  Jesuit  who  had  taught  him 
in  his  childhood  days  and  heard  his  last 
confession.  Rather  a  sad  ending,  wasn't  it? 
for  one  whose  harshest  thought  was  to 
better  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  and  to 
brighten  the  future  of  the  peoples  that  in  it 
lived. 

But  everything  has  its  compensation. 
The  ideals  and  principles  for  which  Rizal 
struggled  did  not  perish  with  him  from  the 
earth.  Quite  the  contrary:  the  blood  which 
he  poured  out  so  willingly  gave  them  new 
life  and  strength,  and  the  brief  period  of  ten 
years  saw  his  people  blessed  with  all  that 
he  had  asked  for  them  and  more.  And^ — 
irony  of  fate — a  stately  monument  com- 
memorative of  all  that  he  was  and  all  that 
he  did  soon  will  lift  its  graceful  proportions 
on  the  very  spot  where,  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude  and  the  music  of  the  band  he 
breathed  out  his  life  through  a  dozen  gaping 
wounds.  If  any  Filipino  gazing  on  this 
memorial. of  Filipino  sacrifice  is  stirred  to 
bitterness,  let  him  turn  his  eyes  to  that  other 
monument,  overlooking  the  field  of  Bagum- 
bayan, commemorative  of  the  deeds  of  a 
loyal  Spanish  soldier  and  a  faithful  Spanish 
priest,  and  forgetting  his  anger,  remember 
only  whence  came  the  civilization  and 
Christianity  which  made  Rizal  a  possibility. 


Peace 


By  Clifford  Howard 


Upon  the  heights  I  80^««' 
And  searched  till  I 

When  wandering  h 
I  found  it  bloomii 


— *nous  flower, 
o  more; 
nset  hour. 
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Mount  Hood's  Front  Yard 

Mosier  Hills,  Oregon,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Columbia,  Renowned  for  the  Excellence 
of  Its  Orchard  Products 

By  John  Scott  Mills 


ROME  ut  on  her  seven  hills  and  ruled  ihe  world. 
This  was  prior  1o  the  lime  the  United  States 
b^an  to  take  a.  band  in  things,  antedating  the 
Monrae  Doctrine  and  other  tenets  of  American 
faith,  American  independence  and  American  in- 
sistence on  every  nation  having  a  square  deal. 

This  Mory  has  to  do  with  a  part  of  Uncle  Sam's 
domain  and  not  with  the  ancieni  ciiy.  Its  purpose 
is  to  tell  of  Mosier  Hills,  lying  between  Mc.  Hood 
and  tlte  Columbia,  river,  where  fruit-growing  is  a 
science  and  where  there  is  room  and  opportunily  for 
Ihe  man  in  search  of  independence  to  lake  up  his 
abode. 

Mo«er  Hills!    Would  you,  kind  reader,  find  the 
place  where  llie  conditions  of  climate  are  most  con- 
ducive to  health,  pleasure  and  happiness;  where  the 
mighly  river  meets 
the  lowrollinghilb, 
which  lead  in  turn 
to  the  higher  forest- 
covered  slopes,  and 


iwaid, 


up- 


ward, lo  the  rocky, 
glacier-furrowed 
heights,  down 
whose  glittering 
sides  come  da^hiTW 
rivuleu  and  tum- 
bling WBleitalls; 
where  all  these  and 

bined  aa  to  form  a 
panorama  of  most 
enchanting  beauty; 
where  every  point 


new  series  of  pictures,  every  turn  of  the  head  a 
new  scene,  every  change  of  light  and  shade 
paints  the  picture  in  new  colors,  where  the  chann 
of  beauty  and  nature  makes  one  more  content,  better 
satisfied,  happier  and  more  thankful  for  being  able 
to  live  where  one  can  enjoy  such  a  combination  of 
blessings;  where  nature  has  so  generously  supplied 
those  elements  of  soil  and  water  and  that  happy 
condition  of  climate  that  combine  to  produce  the 
most  luxuriant  as  well  as  profitable  growth  of  plant 
life — a  combination  of  conditions  that  enables  the 
attainment  of  perfection  in  fruits? 

There  is  a  reason,  a  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
why  this  section  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
expert  fruitgrower,  the  horticulturist  of  experience, 
the  man  who  knows  good  soil  wheQ  he  tees  it;  the 
poultry-iaisei  who 
wants  the  best  re- 
sults; the  city  man 

try  home  tliat  b 
both  productive 
and  beautiful;  the 
professional  man 
who,  worn  out  with 
work  and  caie, 
wants  a  place  for 

the  residents  of  the 
East  who,  lired  of 
the  bitter  cold  erf 
long  winters  and 
the  humid,  enerva- 
ting   beat    of    the 


the    Pacific 
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Creswell,  Oregon,  and  the  Willamette  Valley 


OevelofMnent 
Section 


impaFts  the  exquisite  flavor  that  is  characteristic  of 
all  varieties  of  fruit  produced  in  the  Creswell 
orchards.  And  there  b  sufficient  moisture  retained 
in  the  soil  in  the  autumn  to  give  to  the  fruit  its 
proper  coloring. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  horticultural 
experts  who  have  made  a  study  of  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  in  the  Creswell  area  that  as  fine 
apples  can  be  grown  here  as  can  be  produced 
anywhere  in  Oregon  if  the  proper  care  is  given  the 
trees  and  u{>-to-date  methods  of  cultivation 
are  observed.  Within  a  few  years  the  greater 
part  of  the  apples  sold  in  the  United  States  will  be 
grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Oregon  has  the 
start.  Its  growers  have  shown  what  can  be  done  in 
the  production  of  apples  where  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation  and  marketing  are  adapted. 

Prunes  are  extensively  grown  throughout  the 
territory  surrounding  Creswell  and  form  a  source 
of  great  income  to  those  orchardists  who  give  this 
widely  popular  fruit  the  benefit  of  proper  methods 
of  culture.  One  of  the  best  orchards  in  the  state  is 
here.  Choice  areas  of  the  older  trees  have  fre- 
quently yielded  more  than  $300  an  acre.  Prices  for 
the  prune  are  good,  and  the  world  is  the  market- 
place. Ten  acres  in  bearing  will  keep  any  man 
busy  and  give  him  an  assured  income  sufficient  to 
keep  himself  and  family  in  comfort. 

Like  the  Oregon  apple,  the  Oregon  cherry  is  with- 
out a  peer.  By  reason  of  its  climatic  adaptability, 
the  Willamette  valley  seems  to  be  the  cherry  orchard 
of  the  continent.  Single  trees  of  the  Royal  Ann 
variety  have  the  record  of  bearing  400  to  500  pounds 
each  season  and  each  cherry  acre  pays  from  $300 
to  $500. 

Berry  culture  has  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  famous  fruit  sections  of 
Oregon.  The  fruit  grower  who  goes  into  the  business 
with  limited  capital  must  have  some  source  of  revenue 
before  his  trees  come  into  bearing.  The  strawberry 
comes  to  his  aid.  By  planting  between  rows  of  trees 
for  the  first  four  years  this  provides  means  for  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  continue  his  work.  When  the 
trees  demand  the  space,  the  plants  are  turned 
under.  There  is  large  profit  in  strawberries.  The 
loganberry  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year 
and  the  demand  increases  accordingly.  The 
Willamette  valley  is  also  famous  for  its  red  rasp- 
berries. Black-cap  growing  is  an  industry  that  has 
been  badly  neglected  in  Oregon.  This  highly- 
prized  berry  can  be  grown  here  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  success.  As  this  state  is  the  natural  home 
ci  small  fruits,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  a  large 


number  of  varieties  that  can  be  profitably  cultivated. 
Any  soil  that  will  produce  good  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries will  produce  good  gooseberries  and  currants. 

Pears  grown  in  Oregon  have  commanded  the 
highest  prices  ever  paid  for  this  fruit.  The  varieties 
that  have  been  grown  at  Creswell  with  great  success 
include  the  Bartlett  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The  fame  of  Oregon  as  a  hop-producing  state  is 
spread  throughout  the  world.  Hops  have  long  been 
a  very  profitable  crop  and  fortunes  have  been  made 
iivthe  Willamette  valley  in  this  particular  industry. 
Dr.  Withycombe,  of  the  experiment  station  of  the 
Oregon  agricultural  college,  says  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Willamette  valley  will  produce  as  fine  flax 
fiber  as  can  be  grown  in  the  world.  Com  is  culti- 
vated with  increasing  success  about  Creswell. 
Potatoes  of  extra  fine  quality  also  form  a  staple  crop. 
Carrots  show  a  productiveness  of  thirty  tons  to 
the  acre. 

Good  average  dairy  cows  will  net  $50  to  $90  a 
year  each.  Many  fruit  growers  find  it  pays  to  carry 
on  dairying  in  connection  with  the  orchard.  In 
young  orchards  kale,  com,  etc.,  can  be  grown  be- 
tween the  trees  for  feed.  Hog-raising  is  also  found 
profitable  in  connection  with  dairying.  Com,  clover 
and  vetch,  the  latter  mixed  with  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  and  other  suitable  crops  for  feed  can  be 
raised  here  in  abundance.  It  is  a  typical  dairy 
country,  with  ideal  climatic  conditions. 

Stock-raising  is  an  important  industry  of  this 
section  and  includes  Shorthorn  cattle,  Cotswold, 
Shropshire  and  Southdown  sheep,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China  and  Duroc  hogs  and  high-bred  draft 
and  road  horses. 

Pronounced  success  has  been  attendant  upon  the 
poultry  industry  throughout  this  section.  Markets 
are  easily  accessible  and  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  all  products  at  good  prices. 

The  farm  life  of  to-day  as  pursued  in  Oregon  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  our  forefathers. 
Favored  with  a  hospitable  climate  and  a  productive 
soil,  Creswell  and  its  surrounding  territory  afford 
splendid  opportunities  for  the  farmer  and  for  the 
horticulturist.  It  is  not  the  isolated  life  of  dmdgery 
that  characterized  the  past,  but  a  life  of  pleasure, 
profit  and  never-ending  interest. 

The  opportunities  for  settlers  in  and  about  Cres- 
well are  particularly  good.  Lands  suitable  for  fruit 
culture,  diversified  farming,  or  for  stock-raising 
can  be  bought  at  extremely  reasonable  prices  and 
upon  easy  terms.  The  valley  is  being  settled  very 
rapidly  and  those  who  want  to  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  will  do  well  to  act  promptly. 
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ordmaiy  porthole  auger  and  show  good  soil  all 
the  waj.  These  weUs  are  not  oo  bottom-land, 
nor  is  the  water  seepage  from  any  stream  or  canaL 
Thejr  were  put  down  by  settlers  before  canals  were 
completed  and  before  well-drilling  outfits  had  found 
their  way  into  the  country  and  are  on  the  level  plain, 
several  miles  from  any  living  water.  With  in- 
telligent treatment  such  a  soil  will  never  wear  out, 
but  will  produce  abundant  crops  jrear  after  year. 
The  sofl  has  not  been  leached  for  ages  by  heavy 
lains,  which  dissolve  the  life-giving  chemical  ele- 
ments and  carry  them  away  with  the  waste  water, 
robbing  it  of  its  fertility,  just  in  proportion  as  rain 
falls  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  absorb  it 
In  southern  Idaho  practically  all  the  moisture  that 
falls  Is  leadfly  absorbed  and  the  soil  retains  its 
original  strength.  This,  added  to  an  abundrnce 
of  sunshine,  increases  its  producing  powers  and 
accounts  for  the  enormous  3rield  secured.  Analysis 
of  the  soil  of  the  Snake  river  valley  shows  that 
it  is  equaled  by  bat  few  localities  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  for  the  American  Falls 
section  that  the  irrigation  project  here  was  the 
first  large  appropriation  of  water  from  Snake 
river,  for  this  gives  it  a  right  prior  to  all  the  other  large 
projects.  It  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  employ 
a  dam  to  raue  the  water-level  or  to  reservoir  its 
waters.  Its  appropriation  is  made  from  the  natural 
flow  of  the  stream.  An  ample  and  incontestable 
water  right  being  vital  to  irrigation,  such  aright 
as  that  of  this  system  adds  materially  to  the  value 
of  every  acre  of  land  covered  by  It  The  former 
under  this  system  is  the  maker  of  hb  own  destiny. 
Given  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  the  most 
fertile  soUs,  with  the  power  to  supply  nxnsture 
to  growing  crc^  in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
be  IS  enabled  to  secure  erK>rmous  yields.  These 
imcton  give  to  irrigated  lands  their  great  value 
and  make  them  among  the  safest  and  most  prof- 
itable investments.  Intelligence  and  industry  are 
all  the  demands  made  upon  the  irrigator,  nature 
having  abundantly  supplied  all  other  requirements. 
American  Falls  irrigated  lands  have  made  yields 
of  133  bushels  of  oats,  75  of  wheat,  500  of  potatoes, 
and  seven  tons  of  alfailfa  in  two  cuttings.  Prices 
of  these  lands  range  from  $5  to  $125  an  acre, 
acoording  to  location  and  improvements,  and  at 
these  prices  are  desirable  as  an  investment. 

Dry  farming  here  vies  with  irrigation  for  su- 
premacy and  numbers  among  its  followers  many 
espeneaced  irrigators.  Not  only  is  the  precipi- 
tation above  the  average  for  the  inter-mountain 
omntry,  but  it  comes  at  the  most  advantageous 
seasons.  Altitude,  averaging  about  4,500  feet, 
with  cool  nights,  aids  in  conserving  the  moisture, 
and  ^le  soil  readily  absorbs  all  that  falls.  By 
cultivating  to  conserve  the  moisture,  the  dry  farmer 
merely  conserves  what  the  irrigator  supplies. 
Moisture  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
The  methods  of  the  dry  farmer  arKi  the  irrigator 
vary  only  in  the  respect  that  one  turns  on  the  water 
through  canals  while  the  other  reservoirs  his  by 
cultivation.    True,  the  range  of  products  is  less 


and  3rields  somewhat  smaller  than  the  irrigator 
may  have,  but  the  method  permits  of  a  larger 
acreage  and  a  smaller  expense  in  growing,  with 
no  investment  other  than  necessary  teams  and 
farming  implements.  The  land  is  free — thousands 
of  acres  of  it — to  all  who  have  not  used  their  home- 
stead rights,  and  those  who  have  may  lease  state 
lands  and  later  acquire  them  by  purchase. 

Wheat  is  the  great  dry  farm  staple  and  yields 
up  to  sixty  bushels  an  acre  for  entire  fields,  with 
hundreds  of  acres  in  a  body  a\'eraging  better  than 
forty  bushels.  The  ave'rage  yield  of  fall  grain  is 
twenty-five  bushels,  and  about  eighteen  for  spring 
seeding.  These  jrields  are  increasing  as  the  lands 
become  older  and  In  a  better  state  of  cultivation. 
The  area  seeded  to  wheat  increases  by  thousands  of 
acres  every  year.  Last  season's  surplus  over  local 
demands  was  about  100,000  bushels,  with  an  es- 
timate of  many  times  as  much  for  the  current  year. 
In  a  few  years  it  is  estinoated  the  annual  production 
will  approximate  8,000,000  bushels,  and  American 
Falls  is  destined  to  become  a  great  milling  center. 
Barle>',  r\'e,  oats,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  profitably  grown,  and  alfalfa  and  orchards  are 
finding  their  way  to  the  dry  farm  homes.  Dry 
land  alfalfa,  the  first  cutting  equaling  the  irrigated 
product  and  yielding  a  small  second  cutting  or 
providing  excellent  pasture,  was  groiK-n  in  several 
localities  here  the  past  3^ear  and  the  young  orchards 
are  thrifty  and  give  every  promise  of  fruitfuUiess. 
There  is  little  of  this  land  for  sale,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  area  is  open  to  homestead 
filing,  but  the  few  transfers  which  have  taken 
place  show  \'alues  ranging  from  $7  to  $20  an  acre. 

At  depths  ranging  from  30  to  300  feet,  between 
strata  of  loam,  is  found  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  the  purest  water.  In  ever\'  direction,  within  a 
radiu3  of  fifty  miles,  the  same  pure  quality  of  water 
Is  found.  Its  source  is  the  snows  of  the  Saw  Tooth 
mountains,  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest, 
sending  out  streams  which  flow  into  large  crevices 
in  the  lava  near  the  foothills.  No  stream  enters 
Sruike  river  from  the  north  for  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  the  rains  and  snows  of  this  great 
watershed  finding  an  undertipround  outlet.  Welb 
on  thb  vast  plain  are  almost  inexhaustible,  pumps 
operated  by  gasoline  engines  for  daj's  at  a  time 
In  ordinary  driven  wells  failing  to  lower  the  water 
in  the  least.  Such  is  their  capacity  that  ever}*  farmer 
rruty  at  least  irrigate  a  garden  and  small  orchard. 

Few  orchards  have  been  planted,  but  those  in 
bearing  produce  fruit  of  a  fine  quality.  Apples, 
pears,  prunes,  plums,  cherries  and  all  small  fruits 
do  well  and  peaches  of  fine  quality  are  grown  in 
a  few  sheltered  localities.  Experienced  fruit- 
growers from  Colorado*  and  Utah  have  started 
large  orchards  and  about  500  acres  were  set  to 
fruit  last  year.  There  are  a  lai^ge  number  of  young 
five  and  ten-acre  orchards  on  the  American  Falls 
Carey  tract,  and  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  few 
fruit-trees.  The  planting  of  two  large  orchards  was 
b^un  last  spring.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  grown 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  recognized 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  West. 
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Not  only  are  yields  laige,  but  the  products  grown 
are  of  a  superior  quality.  American  Falls  wheat 
commands  a  premium  for  export,  and  the  demand 
for  the  flour  milled  here  exceeds  the  supply.  It 
is  asserted  that  dry  land  wheat  makes  better  flour 
than  the  irrigated  product  and  will  eventually 
command  a  premium.  Potatoes  have  brought 
fancy  prices  for  years  and  are  excellent  enough 
to  be  specified  in  contracts  for  supplies  for  the 
dining-car  service  of  a  transcontinental  railway 
system.  The  vegetables  will  prove  a  surprise  to  any 
resident  of  the  coimtry  east  of  the  Rockies.  Corn, 
although  of  fair  quality,  is  little  grown  because 
other  "products    are    more    remunerative. 

Stock-growing  has  been  a  leading  industry  since 
pioneer  days,  only  recently  yielding  first  place  to 
agriculture.  Excellent  summer  and  winter  ranges 
make  the  business  profitable.  Settlement  of  the 
country  and  the  production  of  an  abundance  of 
feed  will  aid  rather  than  retard  the  industry,  and 
stock  on  the  farm  will  more  than  replace  that  driven 
from  the  range.  The  hill,  grazing  all  the  year 
round  is  of  the  very  best — sheep  and  cattle  thrive 
on  the  summer  ranges  and  in  winter  find  well- 
sheltered  pasture  in  the  gulches  and  on  sunny 
hillsides,  little  inconvenienced  by  the  snow.  The 
dairy  and  poultry  interests  have  been  neglected, 
and  an  inviting  field  is  open.  Five  thousand  head 
of  cattle  and  600,000  pounds  of  wooJ  are  shipped 
from  American  Falls  annually. 

The  industrial  future  of  American  Falls  is  based 
upon  a  great  water-power  that  nature  has  con- 
ferred upon  this  point,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
town  has  been  derived.  Snake  river,  1,000  feet  wide, 
drops  forty-two  feet,  over  a  series  of  cascades, 
making  possible  the  development  of  upward  of 
60,000  horsepower.  At  this  time  2,500  horsepower 
is  available  for  manufacturing,  and  20,000  more 
in  course  of  development.  Factories  are  to  be 
located  alongside  the  farms,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  both.  The  beginning  of  these  industries  is  a 
modem  flouring  mill  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
barrels  daily.  Work  is  nearing  completion  on 
a  $50,000  plant  for  a  harness  factory  and  tannery, 
which  will  employ  thirty  men  at  the  start.  A 
woolen  mills  company  with  a  capitalization  of 
$250,000  is  in  progress  of  organization,  sufficient 
funds  having  been  secured  to  insure  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  industry.  It  will  make  all  kinds 
of  woolen  goods  and  operate  a  scouring  plant  in 
connection,  but  will  be  able  to  handle  only  a  small 


part  of  the  15,000,000  pounds  of  wool  grown  in 
southern  Idaho,  to  say  nothing  of  the  85,000,000 
pounds  grown  in  the  four  adjoining  states.  This 
vast  region  is  to  be  thickly  populated  and  its  tens 
of  thousands  of  inhabitants  will  use  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  products  that  can 
be  better  produced  here  than  shipped  from  the 
East. 

Climatic  conditions  are  in  favor  of  the  husband- 
man. Southern  Idaho  has  an  average  of  275 
days  of  sunshine  every  year.  Extremely  cold 
weather  is  rare,  and  the  summers  are  not  un- 
comfortably warm.  There  is  not  a  case  of  sun- 
stroke on  record  and  cvclones  are  unknown.  The 
days  of  winter  are  pleasant.  Two  very  cold  days 
or  two  very  hot  ones  rarely  come  in  succession. 
Summer  nights  are  always  cool.  The  average 
winter  has  about  ten  days  when  zero  or  colder 
weather  is  recorded.  But  twice  in  seven  years 
has  the  temperature  reached  100  above.  Owing 
to  the  drj'ness  of  the  atmosphere  the  extremes  <rf 
heat  and  cold  are  little  felt.  It  is  seldom  too  cold 
and  never  too  hot  for  outdoor  work.  The  average 
precipitation  for  the  past  five  years  was  16.94 
inches.  The  snows  of  winter  are  rarely  more  than 
six  inches  and  soon  disappear.  Half  the  annual 
precipitation  comes  in  March,  April,  May  and 
the  first  fifteen  days  01  June.  Storms  during  the 
harvesting  season  are  so  rare  as  to  cause  comment, 
and  sacked  grain  is  left  in  the  field  until  it  can  be 
conveniently  hauled  to  market. 

American  Falls  has  trebled  its  population,  now 
about  1,500,  and  quadrupled  its  business  in  about 
two  years.  Half  a  million  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended for  improvements  in  that  time.  It  has 
substantial  business  buildings  and  the  number 
of  its  tasty  homes  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
moral  standard  of  its  citizens  is  high  and  its  society 
of  the  best.  There  are  no  saloons.  Its  school 
system  has  a  four  years'  high  school  course, 
admitting  graduates  to  the  State  University  with- 
out preparatory  training.  It  has  church  organ- 
izations and  fraternal  societies.  Springs  flowing 
4,300  gallons  of  the  purest  water  per  minute, 
capable  of  supplying  a  city  of  25,00^ j^ple,  are 
the  source  of  its  water  system.  There  are  pub- 
lications ably  filling  the  newspaper  field  and  the 
various  professional  callings  are  represented.  It 
has  also  a  commercial  organization  which  is  doing 
good  work  in  exploiting  the  resources  of  this  re- 
markably fertile  section. 


From  Crude  to  Refining 

The  Scope  of  the  Sunset  Mooarch  Oil  CompaDjr 
By  I.  E.  Secu> 


"'E^ROU  denlck  to  Cku"  might  well  be  the 
"  dogui  el  the  Snnwt  Honarch  Oil  Company, 
It  pompa  the  bkdc  petiokum  from  the  depths 
of  thn  cHth  ud  buns  h  out  a  pakr  product  from 
die  nfiuMj.  With  it*  uphkhum  plant,  machine- 
dtajx,  and  water  sjHaa  it  hu  one  of  the  most 
ccniplrte  equlpmeiHi  tn  tlv  state,  while  the  le- 
SofBTf  in  Wtst  Berkeley,  with  bay,  river  sea,  and 
nil  enmrnnnkatSon,  embraces  all  the  elements 
diat  go  to«ratd  ncotasful  maiketing. 

The  Sunael  Honaich  OD  Company  was  incor- 
ponted  origntally  by  I.  E.  Segur,  Abe  Ruel,  E. 
Aip^tinger,   and   W.  A.   Miller.     It   remained   b 
their  cootrol  mitil 
1904.  whai  Adotph 
B.SptwleI^Giaite 
P.  Ajrte*  and  a>- 
s  aaanmed 


feet  north  of  tbe  Lakevlew,  the  drill  haa  mvfcarf 
61S  feet.  The  company  has  JiM  spuddfol  In  ft* 
the  third  well,  which  b  loaKcd  only  tia  b»t  tvmi 
the  gusher. 

In  iu  field  faclHliei,  the  Sunset  MMianb  M' 
cupies  a  pre-eminent  p<ialllnti.  It  (Vimm***  M 
up-to-date  asphaltum  plant  and  a  mafhin*  tlt/<(r 
that  does  the  work  of  the  dlsirlil.  fn  lh<i  U^Mf^ 
tain  Springs  Waur  Oim|iany,  whlih  brinf*  tha 
water  six  miles,  it  haa  an  anaM  f4  MM  valiK 

In  order  to  nlilatn  the  maikrl  It  (tnlrwt  f»r  l» 
oil,  ihe  com|«ny  af'(iilred  a  trliMry  ai  WmI 
Berkeley,  whii^h  is  nfieraird  iimlrr  iba  nam*  i4 
|Ih>  Mfrfiarrb  'III 
HrttnUtitt'iHnfmnr- 
Al  Ibia  (ilanl  wMia 
i4  l}f  t«>M  "Its  iMi 
ifmiimM  »m  fxad* 
Ntwl  {'bnwl  im  (Iw 
umtUI     'f  1.0  V/fM 

t*    rii'Mt    advaida 

IffliU^i  ll<fitl*lt     If 

iiiiUiiU'in  himiMtl^ 
hili-KiWuU  I"  '***]' 
wii(*i  «mI  Iihik*  a 
iMAl  rM.i,iUI  llf.* 
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A  Captain  of  the  Oil  Industry 


By  ROBEKT  Macphekson 


^T  7ITH  a  fores^ht  that  has  brought  its  ovta 
V  V  reward,  Captaip  John  Bameson  of  San  Fran- 
cisco began  nine  years  ago  lo  acquire  oil-bearing 
lands.  Thenonlythe  clear- visioned  ventured  heavily 
in  the  industry.  The  romance  of  the  discovery 
bad  passed  and  an  era  of  falling  prices  confronted 
the  operators;  but  like  those  pioneers  who  saw 
in  the  level  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the 
fruitful  agricultural  districts  of  the  future,  Bame- 
son and  his  associates  perceived  that  in  the  pe- 
troleum beds  of  California  lay  the  fuel  supply 
of  the  coming  years. 

Beginning  in  iQoi  with  a  modest  investment 
in  the  Coalinga  district,  Bameson  has  extended 
his  holdings  steadily  until  to-day  he  is  presi<lent  of 
sixteen  companies,  vice-president  of  tn*o,  a  director 
in  seven  others,  his  interests  embracing  several 
thousand  ai^res  of  proven  territory  lying  in  the 
richest  Qelds  in  the  state.  A  sketch  of  the  oil 
regions  will  teveal  the  Bameson  properties  scattered 
over  the  chart,  as  a  map  of  the  world  shows  the 
British  possessions.  If  the  sun  never  sets  on 
English  soil,  it  is  also  a  fairly  safe  hazard  that  no 
new  strike  is  far  distant  from  a  Bameson  company. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Bameson's  ventures 
was  with  the  Independence  Oil  Company  in  Coa- 
linga. He  served  as  a  director  and  continued  his 
association  with  its  management  until  the  property 
was  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  was 
In  Coalinga  that  ttie  foundations  were  laid  for  the 
larger  enterprises.  As  a  director  of  the  Ariine 
Oil  Company,  Mr.  Bameson  was  connected  with 
the  drilling  of  the  first  well  on  the  rich  area  later 
acquired  by  the  California  Oilfields,  Limited,  the 
extensive  British  estahlishmenc  operating  at 
Coalinga. 

The  present  Coalinga  interests  of  Mr.  Bameson 
Include  membership  on  the  directoraie  of  the 
Tumer  OJid  stock  ownership  in  the  W.  K.,  those 
two  companies  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the 
newly  developed  gusher  section  of  the  field.  In 
the  east  Coalinga  field  Mr.  Bameson  Is  connected 
as  a  director  with  the  Eldec  Oil  Company,  on  the 
land  of  which  the  Southcastem  Limited  Oil  Com- 
pany is  operating.     In  this  also  is  he  a  director. 

His  extensive  holdings  in  Coalinga  led  him 
to  join  with  Captain  Matson  in  the  constmction 
of  the  first  pipe-line  from  the  district,  which  afforded 
an  outlet  for  the  fuel  at  the  sea  at  Monterey. 

It  was  seven  years  ago  that  the  Sunset  and  Santa 
Maria  fields  attracted  Ca|)tain  Bameson.  He  has 
not  only  retained  his  connection  with  these  dis- 
tricts, but  has  constantly  enlarged  his  possessions 
tliere   and   in   adjoining   terrii<ir>'. 

The  Espetanza  Consolidated  Oil  Company,  of 


which  he  is  vice-president  and  managing  director, 
serves  to  illustrate  the  vast  scale  of  his  operation!. 
It  comprises  a  total  of  4,491  acres  of  patented, 
proven  and  partially  developed  oil  property  situated 
in  the  Coalinga,  Midway,  and  Santa  Maria  fields. 
Thli  company  is  capitalized  at  $7,500,000.  It 
has  an  authorized  bond  issue  of  i-j,yx>,tx>o.  There 
retnains  in  the  treasury  $5,000,000  in  bonds  and 
Sj,oi»,ooa  of  stock,  which  is  available  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  properties,  with  funds  for 
increased    development    or    for    pipe- lines. 

An  organization  of  great  usefulness  to  the  oil 
industry',  and  of  whith  Captain  Bameson  is  treas- 
urer, is  the  Petroleum  Investment  Company,  It 
was  organized  recently  10  report  on,  lo  finance  and 
lo  deal  in  the  stocks  of  other  companies.  This  of- 
ganization  comprises  most  of  the  older  oilmen  in 
the  districts  and  has  a  very  complete  field  staff 
of    experts-  and    geologists. 

The  list  o(  companies  over  which  Captain  Bame- 
son presides  and  which  he  manages  is  a  formidable 
one.  It  includes:  The  Bardole  Oil  Company, 
in  section  35,  18-17  ">  'l^e  Kem  ri^xr  field;  the 
Bamodon  Oil  Company,  comprising  sections  4-10, 
i4-»4,  section  30,  and  part  of  section  3,  3i-»3 
in  the  Midway  field;  the  Bameaon-de  Sabla  Oil 
Company,  consisting  of  40  acres  in  section  76, 
i\~32  in  the  Midway;  the  Coalinga- Kettleman 
Oil  Company,  of  which  he  Is  vice-president,  com- 
prising 160  acres  in  Kings  county;  the  Copeck 
Oil  Company  In  the  Sa.iU  Maria  field;  the  El 
Ccrrito  Oil  Company  in  the  south  Coalinga  field; 
the  Esperanza  Consolidated,  embracing  17a  acrei 
In  Coalinga,  1,078  acres  in  the  Midway,  and  3,143 
acres  in  the  Santa  Maria  field;  the  Federal  Oil 
Company  of  100  acres  in  the  Santa  Maria  field; 
the  Kem  river  Drillers  Oil  Company  in  section 
36,  18-17  in  tile  Kem  river  field;  The  Minoru 
Oil  Company  in  section  34,  19-15;  the  Muriel  Oil 
Company,  consisting  of  a  10-acre  lease  in  section 
6,  31-15  in  Coa.linga;  the  Oakbum  Oil  Company 
in  section  11,  31-ai;  Petroleum  North  Midway 
Company  of  100  acres  in  section  16,  ji-14  of  the 
Midway;  the  Ophir  Oil  Company  in  section  14, 
io-i4:'the  Slate  Oil  Company  of  California  In 
sections  37  and  ,15,  1S-J7  In  Kem  county;  the 
WaiiBsh  nit  Company  of  80  acres  in  Coalinga; 
and  the  Waralah  Oil  Company  of  48  acres,  also 
in  Coalinga. 

In  the  following  addilional  companies  he  serves 
as  a  director:  KIdee  Oil  Company,  Los  Flores 
Land  and  Oil  Company,  Vishnu  Oil  Company, 
Sauer  Dough  Oil  Company,  Petroleum  Invest- 
ment Comjany,  Turner  Oil  Company,  and  Nevada 
Midway  Oil  Company — certainly  an  imposing  list. 
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W^t  American 

By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman 

He  takes  the  faiths  of  other  lands, 
Faiths  that  so  false  and  futile  seem, 

And  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands 
Makes  real  the  TfiiNo  they  did  but  dream. 

so  now  he  ke^ps  their  fast  or  feast 
As  they,  the  dead  Icen,  kept  it  then; 
^X  But  in  the  West,  ai^d  not  the  East, 

He  looks  FOR  Christ  to  come  again. 
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The  Babcock  Family 

By  John  Fleuing  Wilson 


T 


HE  l^ooD  spread  its  dark  blue 
under  the  night  sky,  its  surface 
deeply  punctured  by  star  beams. 
From  the  miserable  hovels  across  it 
we  heard  a  cracked  voice  singing: 

I  steal  by  Uwns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers; 
I  move  tbe  sweet  for-get-me-noU 

That  grow  for  happy  loveii. 

•  And  out  again  I  curve  and  How, 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

Walter  Smith   turned   his  shai>ely  iiulk 
in  the  chair  and  looked  into  the  profound 


vault  above  us.  "How  old  that  woman 
is !"  he  said  gently.  And  we  instantly  knew 
that  he  had  picked  out  the  full  meaning 
of  the  fluttering  notes  and  antique  trills. 
It  was  age  that  sang  shrilly  in  the  darkness. 

One  of  us  grunted  a  remark  about  "old 
tunes"  and  Smith  quietly  added:  "That 
song  means  a  lot  when  you  look  at  it  rightly. 
It's  the  lyric  of  heredity.  Men  may  come 
and  men  hiay  go,  but  the  little  stream  of 
life  that's  in  us,  and  has  come  down  from 
the  world's  beginning,  always  is  on  its 
way  to  the  big  river.  Listen: 

"I  come  from  haunts  of  cool  and  hem..." 

"That's  it.  You  and  I  swell  around  this 
world  and  earn  a  living  and  enjoy  ourselves 
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and  suffer  once  in  a  while  and  stare  up  at 
the  sun  and  think  we're  masters  of  destiny. 
And  the  life  that's  in  us  isn't  ours.  It 
comes  out  of  the  darkness  and  when  it 
flows  from  us  it  goes  into  the  unknown. 
Neither  you  nor  I  are  ever  sure  when  the 
bubbling  brook  we  call  'life'  won't  turn 
up  an  amazing  and  inexplicable  thing, 
some  little  salvage  out  of  the  past." 

"Oh,  I  don't  go  much  on  heredity," 
said  the  doctor. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  the  child  who  is  born  in 
an  apartment  house,"  said  Smith  abruptly. 
"He  enters  the  world  down  a  brass  ele- 
vator and  is  knocked  out  into  the  crowded 
highway  by  a  swinging-door.  One  ought 
to  creep  across  the  lawn,  under  the  honey- 
suckle vine,  and  peer  out  at  life  through 
the  old  gate.  One  ought  to  have  a  little 
of  the  brook  before  one  has  to  struggle 
with  the  river." 

The  doctor  puffed  at  his  nearly  extin- 
guished pipe  and  murmured,  "I  was  bom 
in  the  country,  myself." 

"So  was  I,"  Smith  returned,  "and  so 
was  Babcock." 

"That  nice  old  party  that  writes  for 
your  paper?"  the  doctor  inquired,  with 
a  lazy  drawl. 

"That  nice  old  party  lived  in  a  soap 
box  back  of  a  Chinese  restaurant  right 
here  in  Honolulu,"  was  the  editor's  reply. 
"He  was  so  dirty  that  even  the  Koreans 
sniffed  at  him." 

The  doctor  sat  up  briskly.  "Now  look 
here.  Smith,"  he  growled,  "don't  try  to 
make  me  believe  that  clean,  trim  old  boy 
with  his  gold-headed  cane  and  his  nigger 
servant  ever  squatted  in  the  gutter.  Why, 
every  time  my  ship  comes  in  here  I  look 
forward  to  having  him  shake  my  hand 
gently  and  say  in  his  smooth,  cultivated 
voice,  'Doctor,  I  trust  you  had  a  pleasant 
voyage  and  that  you  will  enjoy  this  stay  in 
Honolulu.'  Man,  Babcock  is  an  institution, 
all  by  himself,  the  solitary  decent  American 
gentleman  in  this  rotten  town  of  yoiu^." 

Smith  was.  unresentful,  but  I  saw  his 
quiet  eyes  rest  on  the  doctor's  bluff  face 
a  moment  before  he  spoke.  "Doctor,  science 
isn't  ever3rthing.  You  think  Babcock  was, 
is  and  forever  shall  be  just  as  we  see  him 
now,  polished,  suave,  gentle.  But  that's 
just  what  I'm  trying  to  point  out  to  you — 
the  stream  of  life  comes  from  the  darkness 
and  we  don't  always  know  what  will  bubble 
up  from  it.    But  Babcock  was  raised  in 


the  country,  and  that's  as  close  as  we'll 
ever  get  to  exactly  how  and  why  he  de- 
scended from  a  good  house  into  a  soap 
box  and  came  out  again,  five  years  later. 
It  makes  a  man  afraid  of  himself,  some- 
times. Why  when  I  first  saw  Babcock  he 
was  even  more  poised  than  you  see  him 
now.  He  drifted  down  here  on  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  liked  the  Islands  and 
stopped  here.  He  had  a  little  money  and 
I  really  believe  he  joined  the  paper  more 
to  have  employment  for  his  mind  than  for 
the  pay.  And  exactly  three  years  after 
he  walked  into  my  office  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane  under  his  arm  and  his  silk 
hat  in  his  hand,  I  had  to  get  a  Chinese 
copy-boy  to  drag  him  to  the  stairs  and 
throw  him  down. 

"What  did  it?  Don't  ask  me.  It  wasn't 
liquor,  nor  a  woman,  nor  lack  of  money. 
The  man  simply  caved  in,  like  an  empty 
shell;  went  to  pieces  in  a  fortnight,  dropped 
from  his  comfortable  rooms  to  a  poor  hotel, 
to  a  lodging-house,  to  the  soap  box  back 
of  Sing  Fat's  restaurant.  Then,  and  not 
before,  he  commenced  to  drink.  We  tried 
to  straighten  him  up,  the  very  best  we  knew 
how.  But  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
handle  to  get  hold  of.  He  was  mentally 
and  morally  a  dead-weight,  like  a  corpse. 
And  after  six  months  of  boosting  him 
upright  and  seeing  him  tumble  down  the 
minute  our  hands  were  off  him,  we  gave 
him  up.  He  retired  permanently  back  of 
Sing  Fat's  and  lived  on  the  scraps  from 
that  excellent  Oriental's  table. 

"I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  man 
went  clean  down  and  out.  He  didn't 
shave.  He  didn't  bathe.  He  couldn't  even 
be  trusted  with  a  nickel.  He  was  a  petty 
thief  if  given  opportunity  and  I'm  afraid 
he  would  lie  for  his  dinner.  He  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  shambling  filth,  of 
soulless  animality. 

"You  can  imagine  how  we  used  to  {X)nder 
over  this.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  boys 
bent  their  detective  energies  to  discover 
why  Babcock  had  suddenly  gone  down. 
But  they  didn't  find  anything. 

"And  it  looked  very  much  as  though 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  We  see  a 
good  many  things  down  in  these  regions  and 
Babcock  was  simply  another  odd  happening. 
We  gladly  forgot  him — for  five  years. 

"I  don't  know  when  it  was  that  a  shuffling, 
loose-mouthed  nigger  was  kicked  off  some 
vessel   or   other   to   become   a    permanent 
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resident  of  this  strangt  city.  But  we  all 
got  to  know  him,  for  he  was  the  most  gar- 
rulous, impertinent,  worthless  darky  that 
ever  made  a  nuisance  of  himself.  .  He 
was  a  beggar  and  a  thief.  He  seemed  never 
to  leave  the  main  streets.  He  was  always 
asking  for  a  job,  never  keeping  one,  always 
underfoot,  talking,  grumbling,  shoving  his 
huge  shoeless  feet  along  the  blistering  pave- 
ments, covering  his  Hesh  with  what  poor 
rags  the  scavenger  had  missed. 

"Even  in  this  crowded  city,  thronged 
with  people  of  every  race  and  color,  Rufe 
made  himself  observed.  Finally,  the  dull 
eye  of  the  police  fell  on  him  and  I  fancy 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  Reef, 
working  for  the  government, 

"One  day  he  had  the  gall  to  come  up 
to  see  me  and  ask  me  for  a  job,  as  valet. 
He  stood  on  my  clean  office  floor  and  gave 
forth  the  odor  of  vagabondage,  clutching 
a  fildiy  straw  hat  in  his  gray  hands,  as- 
suring me  that  he  knew  all  the  duties  of 
a  personal  servant.  'Why,  suh,'  the  mis- 
erable rascal  protested,  'I'm  brought  up 
the  very  bes'.  I've  been  body-servant  to 
the  very  genteeles'  folks.  I  was  raised 
in  the  Babcock  family,  suh !'. 

"  'I  don't  know  any  Babcocks,'  I  said 
brutally  enough,  'except  an  old  hobo  that 
lives  behind  Sing  Fat's  restaurant.  He's 
your  sort,  all  right.    Get  out!' 

"D'ye  suppose  that  nigger  left?  No. 
My  irreverent  mention  of  the  Babcock 
family  evoked  great  indignation.  The  tilthy 
scamp  poured  out  floods  of  magniloquence 
ivince  me  that  the  Bab- 
nd  all  their  dependents 
Ones.  He  gave  me  to 
he  Babcocks  owned  all 
xst  houses,  and  the  best 
lited  States.  They  ate 
.  dressed  in  fine  linen, 
handsome  and  dashing; 
;  were  of  incomparable 
Any  man  who  had  been 
royal  family  knew  aU 
'  be  known  about  style, 
1  the  necessities  of  pdite 
ned  me  that  in  refusing 
et  I  was  spiting  myself, 
him  out. 

:nt  my  casual  expression 
:  Babcock  family  aroused 
slack  mind  to  activity. 
im  downstairs,  but  you 
about  the  Babcocks.    He 


had  neither  honesty  nor  industry  nor  morals, 
but  deep  planted  in  his  wretched  heart 
was  loyalty  to  that  unknown  and  pre- 
sumably indifferent  family,  in  whose  service 
he  had  been  brought  up.  He  insisted,  from 
this  time  on,  in  asserting  the  superiority  of 
the  Babcocks  all  over  Honolulu.  You 
could  hear  his  high  voice  in  the  thick  of  a 
crowd:  'Now,  don'  you  talk  to  me  lak  that, 
you  worthless  reskill,  for  I  was  raised  in 
the  Babcock  family,  and  I  don'  take  no 
back  talk  from  anybody,'  and  the  crowd 
would  flow  on  and  somebody  would  laugh 
and  presently  would  appear  Rufe,  black 
face  shining  with  perspiration,  wearing 
his  rags  with  ludicrous  dignity. 

"Now  Babcock,  the  original  Babcock, 
used  sometimes  to  sneak  out  of  his  hovel 
and  creep  upstairs  to  my  office  to  beg. 
His  income  was  still  coming  to  him,  but 
the  bank  refused  to  let  him  have  all  of  it. 
So  he  would  come  up  to  me,  look  at  me 
out  of  blared  eyes  and  ask  for  a  quarter. 
I  let  him  do  it,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  give  him  a  talking-to  every  so 
often,  in  hopes  of  awakening  him  to  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  With  his  quarter  he  got 
some  good  advice. 

"The  time  I  am  to  speak  of  I  had  no 
change  in  my  pocket  and  I  said  that  I 
would  drop  down  to  the  cigar  store  and 
get  some.  In  order  to  keep  Babcock  from 
stealing  whatever  might  come  within  reach, 
I  dragged  him  along  with  me. 

It  was  hot  mid-aftemoon  when  we 
emerged  into  the  glare  of  King  street. 
Traffic  was  largely  suspended,  the  stores 
were  empty  and  the  few  passengers  up 
and  down  kept  to  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 
Across  from  my  office  Rufe  was  asleep 
by  his  little  stand.  I  told  Babcock  to  wait 
for  mc  and  I  crossed  to  the  cigar  shop. 

"With  the  quarter  in  my  hand  I  re- 
turned. But  the  negro's  doze  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  customer  and  as  I  stepped 
on  the  curb  in  front  of  the  office,  my  money 
ready  to  drop  into  Babcock's  shaking  claw, 
I  heard  Rufe's  shrill  voice,  vibrating  with 
pride:  'Yessuh,  I  worked  all  ma  days  for 
the  Babcocks,  one  of  the  very  bes'  families 
in  Kentucky.  Never  wasn't  no  Babcock 
but  *hat  was  a  real  upstandin'  genelman, 
suh.  I  'xpect  you  ain't  never  seen  a  place 
hke  the  Babcocks  has  got  on  the  Sterling 
river  for  ' 

"I  didn't  catch  the  last  of  the  darky's 
harangue,  for  the  shaking  wretch   beside 
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me  suddenly  clutched  the  coin  from  my 
hand  and  hurried  ofif,  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  But  he  came  back  that 
night,  quite  sober,  too.  He  wouldn't  come 
into  the  ofl5ce;  sent  word  he  wanted  to  see 
me  on  the  stairs.    He  wanted  ten  dollars. 

"  'What  do  you  want  ten  dollars  for?' 
I  demanded  pretty  roughly. 

"He  shivered.  *Mr.  Smith,'  he  said, 
with  a  dignity  that  made  me  smile,  ^I 
merely  wished  to  ask  for  the  money  as  a 
loan  from  one  gendeman  to  another.' 

"I  gave  him  the  coin.  Something  in 
that  ragged  and  shaking  figure  spoke  of 
dignity. 

"Just  a  week  later,  a  tall  well-dressed 
man,  silk-hatted,  gloved,  debonair,  walked 
quietly  into  the  office.  It  was  Babcock, 
come  back,  after  five  years.  He  laid  a 
gold-headed  cane  down  on  my  desk  and 
took  off  his  gloves.  *I  am  glad  to  return  to 
you  your  kindly  loan,'  he  said  gently,  and 
put  a  gold-piece  before  me. 

"Now  what  would  you  have  said,  eh? 
m  bet  you'd  have  made  the  same  remark 
that  I  did.  I  said,  *Mr.  Babcock,  I  beg 
you  won't  mention  it.'  I  also  offered  him 
a  good  cigar.  He  accepted  it,  gently,  and 
we  smoked  contemplatively  for  a  while. 
Then  he  put  on  his  gloves  and  rose.  *I 
believe  this  is  your  busy  hour,'  he  remarked. 
*I  shan't  keep  you  longer.' 

"  'It's  been  pretty  busy,  Mr.  Babcock,' 
I  returned,  'and  I  wish  I  could  persuade 
you  to  help  me  out.  I  have  a  position  here 
which  Vd  like  to  offer  you,  but  I  feel  I — 
think — ^possibly  it  wouldn't  appeal  to  you.' 
Fancy  me  stammering  this  out  to  a  man 
who  had  begged  a  quarter  eight  days  before. 

"Babcock  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  his 
old  kind,  pleasant  smile,  that  you  all  know. 
*My  dear  fellow,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
accommodate  a  friend.  Allow  me  to  help 
you.  At  what  time  would  you  like  me 
to  begin?' 

"  'As  soon  as  possible,'  I  heard  myself 
say.  'But  possibly I  fear  the  re- 
muneration may  not 


"He  laid  his  white  hand  genially  on 
my  arm.  'My  dear  sir,  don't  mention  it. 
Whatever  is  usual.    I  find  that  too  much 

leisure  is  ^ah  slightly  enervating. 

—Will  you  dine  with  me  to-night?' 

"I  suppose  I  mumbled  some  kind  of 
acceptance  for  Babcock  raised  his  voice 
a  little,  not  shrilly  but  just  enough  to  mark 


a  slight  imperiousness:  'RufusI  Rufus! 
Where  are  you,  you  rascal?' 

"An  obsequious,  clean,  loose-mouthed 
negro  stuck  his  bobbing  head  in  through 
the  screen  door.  'Right  here,  suh;  Old 
Rufe  is  right  here,  Mistuh  Babcock.' 

"Babcock  looked  at  him  affectionately. 
'Mr.  Smith  will  do  me  the  honor  of  dining 
with  me  to-night,  Rufus.  See  to  it  that 
you  don't  spoil  the  dinner.  Have  it  ready 
at  seven,  sharp,  Rufus!' 

"The  negro  bowed  and  said,  'Yessuh, 
yessuh,  I'll  have  it  all  ready,  suh.  Trust 
Rufe,  suh.    Old  Rufe  ain't  forgot  ' 

"Babcock  waved  his  hand  and  the  nigger 
vanished.  I  saw  him  strut  down  the  hall 
and  disappear  rapidly  at  the  stairhead. 
My  visitor  turned  to  me  with  a  smile. 
'That  fellow  has  always  been  in  my  family, 
sir,'  he  said  easily.  'A  worthless  rascal. 
But  I  have  an  affection  for  him  —  Now 
in  what  way  can  I  serve  you,  Mr.  Smith? 
I  am  at  leisure  this  afternoon.' 

"And  Babcock  came  back  to  work." 

The  doctor  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  and  grunted.  Walter  Smith  suddenly 
looked  up  and  smiled.  Across  the  dimly 
lit  hotel  lawn  a  tall,  studiously  dressed 
man  was  strolling,  a  negro  just  behind  him. 
Smith  rose  and  bowed.  "This  is  Mr. 
Babcock,  gendemen,"  he  remarked  in  his 
steady,  clear  voice.  "Mr.  Babcock,  will 
you  join  us  for  a  while?" 

The  newcomer  took  off  his  silk  hat  and 
bowed  to  us  all,  his  gende  smile  resting 
on  us  all.  "I  shall  be  very  happy  to  sit 
down  for  a  moment.    RufusI" 

The  darky  hurried  up.  "Rufus,"  said 
his  master,  "here  is  a  dollar.  I  shall  stay 
with  these  gendemen  for  a  little  while. 
Now  don't  you  dare  get  drunk  on  that!" 

Rufe  backed  away  obsequiously,  his 
black  face  fixed,  doglike,  on  Babcock's. 
His  master  turned  to  say  to  us,  "An  old 
family  servant,  gendemen."  His  soft  voice 
broke  humorously,  "He's  a  thorough  rascal, 
but  faithful.  He  was  raised  on  our  place — 
the  Babcock  place  in  Kentucky.  Lovely 
place,  gentlemen,  and  it's  been  in  my 
family  for  two  hundred  years— the  Bab- 
cock family.  I  can  smell  the  honeysuckle 
yetl" 

He  relaxed  slightly  in  his  chair»  his  well- 
bred  face  politely  turnctl  to  U8»  while  he 
awaited  our  pleasure  tt»  to  what  we  should 
talk  about. 
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Recent  Remarkable  Discovery  of  Human  Remains  Over  Three  Hundred 
Years  Old  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California 

By  A.  L.  Kroeber 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the  University  of  California 


RECENTLY,  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University  of 
California  was  able  to  secure, 
with  the  courteous  assistance  of 
^  the  Miller  and  Lux  Company,  a 
collection  of  remains,  left  by  a  prehistoric 
California  people,  which  are  so  unique 
as  to  be  of  unusual  historical  importance 
and  general  interest. 

At  some  time  in  the  past,  a  tribe  in  what 
is  now  Kern  county  buried  a  number  of  its 
dead  with  their  belongings  near  the  edge  of 
a  flat-topped  hill  cut  by  an  arroyo  draining 
into  Buena  Vista  lake,  now  more  properly 
Buena  Vista  reservoir.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  intermittent  stream  widened  its 
cafion,  until  in  the  winter  of  1908-09  that 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mesa  in 
which  the  burials  had  been  made,  slid  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  gulch.  Here  part  of 
the  bones  were  uncovered  and  this  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  collection. 

These  ancient  people,  whoever  they  were, 
cremated  or  at  least  partly  cremated  their 
dead,  a  custom  which  was  also  followed  by 
the  Indians  living  in  the  Tulare  valley  within 
the  historic  period.  The  burnt  or  half- 
burnt  remains  were  subsequently  buried. 
Other  individuals,  for  some  reason,  seem 
to  have  been  buried  without  being  previously 
placed  on  the  funeral  pyre.  According  to 
the  habit  of  almost  all  Indians  and  pre- 
historic peoples,  the  principal  belongings 
of  the  dead  were  consigned  to  the  earth 
with  them.  The  objects  which  were  buried 
in  this  instance  comprise  articles  of  basketry, 
netting,  string  and  rope,  matting  and  wood. 
Implements  of  this  sort  that  have  been 
made  and  used  by  the  modern  Indians  of 
the  state  are  well  known,  and  large  collec- 
tions of  them  repose  in  the  University 
Museum  for  permanent  preservation  and 
the  enlightenment  of  the  future.    The  ob- 


jects found  in  this  discovery  are  remarkable 
in  being  of  a  perishable  nature  and  yet  by 
some  fortunate  chance  preserved  from  a 
prehistoric  period.  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tant has  left  behind  him  innumerable 
remains  of  his  work  in  hard  or  indestructible 
materials,  so  that  mortars,  pestles,  arrow- 
points,  flint-knives,  pipes,  charm-stones, 
sinkers,  bone-awls,  and  shell-beads  have 
been  found  in  abundance  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  state.  But  it  is  only  once  in  a  thou- 
sand times  that  articles  made  of  fragile  and 
delicate  substances,  such  as  vegetable  fibers 
and  hair,  are  preserved  in  the  ground 
intact  for  centuries.  When  such  are  dis- 
covered they  are  consequently  of  special 
importance,  because  of  the  information  they 
give  as  to  those  sides  of  the  life  of  ancient 
people  of  which  the  material  evidences  are 
usually  destroyed  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  elements,  so  that  the  archaeologist  is  com- 
pelled to  content  himself  with  mere  guesses. 

In  another  respect  this  collection  is 
unique.  Almost  every  piece  in  it  tells  a 
story.  This,  however,  is  best  made  clear 
by  an  account  of  the  actual  objects.  Prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  specimen  is  the 
human  skull  which  is  here  illustrated.  An 
arrow  has  penetrated  clear  through  the 
head.  The  point  entered  the  eye,  destroying 
it,  and  piercing  the  thin  socket  of  bone  in 
which  the  eye  rests.  The  arrow  then  con- 
tinued downward  and  somewhat  to  the 
rear,  through  the  interior  of  the  nose  and 
upper  part  of  the  mouth,  striking  no  bones 
except  some  of  the  thin  plates  of  the  inner 
air-chamber  of  the  nose.  The  point  then 
passed  below  the  joint  of  the  left  jaw,  either 
coming  to  rest  against  the  bone  of  the  lower 
jaw,  or  perhaps  piercing  the  softer  tissues 
and  emerging. 

It  is  cImi  i  was  inflicted 

at  close  nu  a  good  arrow 
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Who  were  the  people  that  left  these  re- 
markable remains,  what  were  their  afl^- 
ations,  and  how  long  ago  did  they  roam  over 
the  plains  and  hills  of  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  valley?  The  age  of  the  objects 
can  only  be  estimated.  A  prematurely 
hasty  supposition,  based  only  on  the  perish- 
able nature  of  many  of  the  materials,  might 
put  the  age  at  only  a  century  or  less.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  much 
of  the  west  side  of  this  valley,  especially  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  San  Joaquin-Tulare 
valley,  is  exceedingly  arid.  The  burials 
were  made  on  an  elevation,  in  firm  yet 
porous  soil,  so  that  the  drainage  conditions 
as  regards  rainfall  were  almost  ideally 
perfect.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  objects  were 
even  damp  more  than  a  few  days  in  the 
year.  As  articles  of  hair,  wool,  cotton, 
fibers,  and  wood  have  been  found  well  pre- 
served after  thousands  of  years'  burial  in 
Egypt  and  Peru  and  other  desert  regions, 
there  is  no  reason  against  the  assumption 
of  a  high  antiquity  for  this  discovery,  if 
other  circumstances  so  demand.  And  such 
circumstances  there  are. 

In  the  first  place,  no  article  of  European 
manufacture,  or  made  from  a  substance 
imported  by  Europeans,  or  showing  the 
influence  of  European  civilization,  occurs 
in  the  collection.  All  the  twine  and  rope,  with 
the  exception  of  one  extra-heavy  fragment, 
is  two-ply.  The  rope  and  string  of  civilized 
peoples  is  almost  always  three-ply;  but  it  is 
regularly  two-ply  if  of  aboriginal  Indian 
manufacture.  Then,  most  of  the  objects 
are  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  favorable  situation  and  pro- 
tection. The  basketry  pouches,  the  staing 
made  of  mescal  fiber,  the  decorated  eagle 
skull,  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair,  are  all 
unexampled  in  the  interior  of  the  state 
and  find  parallels  only  in  southernmost 
California.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
suppose  either  that  a  people  allied  to  the 
Indians  of  southern  California,  or  perhaps 
their  very  progenitors,  lived  in  the  Tulare 
valley  at  the  time  these  articles  were  made; 
or  at  any  rate,  that  the  customs  and  habits 
which  are  now  characteristic  only  of  south- 
em  California  extended  at  the  time  in 
question  much  farther  north. 

In  either  case  a  long  period  of  time  must 
have  elapsed.  The  California  Indians  are 
noted  for  being  vehemently  attached  to  the 
particular  locality  where  they  have  been 


born.  They  can  be  induced  only  with 
difficulty  to  remove  from  their  homes,  and 
ethnology,  history,  and  the  evidences  of 
language  show  that  they  have  all  been  for  a 
very  long  time  sedentary  and  stationary. 
Movements  of  population  undoubtedly  must 
have  occurred,  as  they  have  taken  place 
everywhere  else,  but  they  were  slow  and 
gradual  shif tings  of  bodies  of  people,  not 
true  migrations.  Such  a  gradual  shifting 
from  Buena  Vista  lake  to  southernmost 
California  would  have  occupied  at  least 
centuries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  them- 
selves did  not  move,  but  if  the  customs 
which  were  once  widespread  died  out  in 
the  north  through  the  importation  of  new 
habits  and  manners  of  life  and  became 
gradually  restricted  to  the  southern  area, 
a  long  period  must  also  have  been  requisite 
to  bring  about  such  a  change.  Indians,  like 
all  uncivilized  races,  are  notoriously  con- 
servative when  left  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations.  Their  father's  way  is  good 
enough  for  them.  That  customs  and 
fashions  alter  among  them  as  well  as  among 
ourselves  is  of  course  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  at  least  several 
centuries  as  the  shortest  period  within  which 
so  many  characteristics  of  the  life  still  found 
in  the  south  could  have  been  completely 
obliterated  in  the  north  by  mere  evolution 
and  gradual  change  of  habits. 

Finally  the  character  of  the  cloth  blanket 
shows  clearly  that  it  must  have  been  carried 
from  the  Southwest  prior  to  the  historic 
period.  As  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  been 
imder  Spanish  influence  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  at  least 
this  age  to  the  bones  and  objects  in  the 
burials.  How  much  older  they  are,  it  is 
only  possible  to  conjecture  by  judging  of 
their  state  of  preservation.  In  any  event, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  in  this  discovery, 
which  will  remain  jjermanentiy  preserved 
for  the  people  of  Cahfomia  in  the  Museum 
of  their  State  University,  the  concrete  evi- 
dence that  at  some  period  going  back  into 
the  centuries  there  lived  in  the  great  central 
valley  of  the  state  an  aboriginal  people, 
differing  from  those  found  there  in  historic 
times,  in  some  way  connected  or  affiliated 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  more  recent  tribes 
of  the  southern  part  of  California,  and 
maintaining  communication  with  the  an- 
cient Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 


The  Romance  of 

the  Little 

Conductor 

By  Leona  Anstine  Sutter 

DDAWINO*    BV  J.  H.  HILL 


THE  Little  Conductor  bustled 
about  in  the  observation- car  of 
the  Limited,  gathering  up  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  which 
the  passengers  had  discarded. 
What  he  want^  of  them  no  one  asked. 
The  desert-dust  lay  white  on  everything 
ID  the  car  and  those  who  that  day  were 
crossing  "the  country  God  forgot"  were 
too  intensely  taken  up  with  their  own  dis- 
comfort to  fed  any  interest  in  anything  else. 
Finally  the  Little  Conductor  paused 
before  a  tempting  Sunday  edition  of  a 
Su  Francisco  paper  lying  on  one  of  the 
chairs.  He  was  about  to  take  it  when 
something  menacing  in  the  expression  of 
the  tall  man  who  had  placed  it  there 
forbade. 

"Are  you  through  with  the  paper,  sir?" 
he  asked  deferentially.  The  tall  man  was 
very  uncomfortable,  his  collar  lay  in  wilted 
fdds  about  his  neck  and  he  mopped  the 
persfHration  with  a  great  persistence  from 
his  brow.  From  the  irritable  expression 
of  his  face  he  might  have  been  the  Dis- 
agreeable Man  reincarnate. 

"What  in  the  name  of  Satan  do  you  want 
with  it?  It  isn't  littering  the  car — is  it?" 
he  shouted  so  loudly  that  the  Little  Con- 
ductor half-Jumped  out  of  his  skin,  while 
the  eager  look  in  the  pale,  blue  eyes  turned 
to  pained  surprise.  There  was  somehow 
a  friendliness  in  the  Little  Conductor's 
eyes  that  few  could  resist.  From  one  end 
of  the  dividon  to  the  other  men  knew  and 
""^Tom  Percy.  Business-engrossed  men 
who  did  not  know  another  trainman  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Fran.isro  called 
mm  Tom  when  they  came  aboard  and  had 
«  mile  for  him. 

why,    no,    Mr,"     he    stammered     now 
^«op!tically.    "Yousee  I  make  the  jiajicrs 


into  a  bundle  and  throw  them  oft  every 
trip  for  a  little  woman  who  lives  all  alone 
on  a  ranch  near  here.  We'll .  come  to  it 
I»retty  soon  and  you'll  see  her  or  the  little 
girl  waiting  In  the  door.  They're  glad  to 
get  the  papers.  Perhaps  you'll  spare  just 
the  woman's  section,  sir?" 

The  disagreeable  man's  eye  traveled 
out  over  the  great  white  cheerless  expanse 
relieved  only  by  the  mesquite  and  soap- 
weed  and  his  voice  was  softer. 

"Why,  take  it  all,"  he  said.  "Any 
woman  who  lives  alone  in  this  count^ 
can  have  my  paper  before  I've  so  much 
as  looked  at  the  headlines.  God !  the 
ghastly  loneliness  of  it!" 

But  the  Little  Conductor  was  already 
halfway  down  the  car  and  havii^  added 
the  San  Francisco  paper  quickly  to  the 
bundle,  he  snap|>ed  some  rubbers  around 
it  and  stepped  out  uixm  the  rear  platform. 

A  Uttle  curiously,  the  disagreeable  pas- 
senger followed  him.  Presentiy  the  lonely 
whitewashed  ranch -house  came  in  sight 
and  as  the  Limited  thundered  by  he  saw 
for  an  instant  a  woman' and  child  standing 
in  a  low  doorway,  bathed  in  the  alkali 
dust.  They  were  not  the  usual  ranch 
tyj,c_he  caught  a  glimpse  of  neatly- 
combed  hair  and  snowy  collars  and  cuffs 
as  thcv  whiried  by.  Looking  back  he  saw 
the  child  coming  on  a  run  toward  the  spot 
where  ihc  bundle  <)f  papers  lay.  Her  hair 
streamed  behind  her  in  the  wind. 
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The  conductor's  eyes  followed  the  fleet, 
graceful  childish  figure  tenderly  until  he 
lost  sight  of  her  behind  a  bunch  of  mes- 
quite.  He  turned  around,  surprised  not  to 
find  himself  alone  upon  the  platform. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  woman 
and  child  live  there  alone?"  the  other  de- 
manded. "Alone  upon  that  God-forgotten 
spot?" 

"Fm  positive  of  it,"  Tom  Percy  answered, 
"although  IVe  never  been  any  closer  to  the 
house  than  the  rear  platform  of  the  Lim- 
ited. But  Vve  seen  her  and  the  child  out 
in  the  garden  and  about  the  outhouses  doing 
the  work  her  man  would  be  doing  if  she 
had  one." 

The  disagreeable  man  had  forgotten  his 
discomfort.  He  felt  a  faint  interest  in 
someone  outside  himself. 

"How  long  have  you  been  throwing  out 
the  papers?"  he  asked. 

A  look  of  tender  reminiscence  crossed 
the  conductor's  face. 

"Three  years  now,"  he  answered.  "And 
I've  learned  to  watch  for  her  every  trip. 
I  declare,  occasionally  when  I  only  see  the 
child  I'm  most  blue.  What  a  brave  creature 
that  woman  must  be,  for  she's  always  clean 
and  neat  as  you  saw  her  to-day.  I've 
watched  to  see  the  curse  of  the  desert  get 
hold  of  her,  expected  to  see  her  get  not  to 
care  as  folks  do  who  live  in  such  places 
long.  Week  in  and  week  out  she's  there 
alone  with  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  except 
the  child.  You  couldn't  blame  her  if 
she  got  careless  and  slovenly,  but  she 
doesn't.  And  as  long  as  I  get  a  glimpse 
of  white  collars  and  cufiFs  I  know  she  hasn't 
given  up.    A  man  would  have  long  ago." 

Still  talking  they  made  their  way  back 
into  the  car  and  sat  down  side  by  side  on 
two  chairs  near  the  door.  A  sudden  fiercer 
gust  of  wind  sprinkled  the  desert  sand  and 
cinders  over  their  coats. 

"Does  the  wind  always  blow  like  this 
out  here?"  the  disagreeable  passenger 
asked. 

Tom  Percy  smiled.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said. 
"There's  a  day,  say  every  two  weeks, 
when  the  air  is  as  clear  as  crystal  and  the 
sand  lays  as  quiet  as  the  bones  that  bleach 
there  and  you  can  see  clear  out  to  the  base 
of  the  purple  hills  miles  away." 

Tom  Percy  had  the  gift  of  words.  If 
you  knew  him  well  or  invited  his  confidence 
he  might  show  you  shyly  a  book  of  railroad 
songs,  with  his  name  on  the  red  cover,  full 


of  bad  meter  but  a  certain,  unmistakable 
rough  poetry. 

"But  usually?"  the  other  man  questioned. 

"Usually,  it's  like  this,  sir,"  Percy  an- 
swered. 

"And  that  woman!"  his  companion 
exclaimed.  "My  Lord,  looking  out  day 
after  day  upon  that  tenantless  expanse 
through  her  screen  of  alkali  dust,  and 
keeping  her  heart — why  man,  it's  a  lesson !" 

"That's  what  I  think,"  the  Little  Con- 
ductor said  appreciatively.  "Do  you  know 
it's  a  lesson  that  does  me  more  good  than 
any  I  ever  learned  in  Sunday-school  when 
I  was  a  kid?  Why  sometimes  when  I  want 
to  give  up,  when  I  get  to  thinking  there's 
nothing  worth  living  for — I'm  alone  in  the 
world,  you  know — I  remember  that  little 
woman  smiling  there  in  the  door  as  the  train 
whirls  by  and  I  declare  I'm  real  ashamed." 

It  was  the  next  trip  when  the  great  event 
of  Tom  Percy's  life  happened.  He  had 
thrown  the  papers  of!  as  usual  and  watched 
from  the  end  of  the  observation-car,  the 
child  come  running  to  get  them.  He  had 
been  lonely  that  day,  the  passengers  that 
trip  were  an  unapproachable  lot  and  it 
was  with  a  sigh  of  discontent  that  he  turned 
to  enter  the  observation-car.  At  that 
moment  there  came  a  jar  that  nearly  threw 
him  off  his  feet  and  with  a  long  shudder 
the  train  came  to  a  dead  stop.  He  has- 
tened to  the  front  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  was.  It  proved  to  be  an  accident 
that  would  delay  them  several  hours  in 
that  lonely  spot.  He  tried  not  to  look  too 
pleased,  for  how  should,  anyone  know  that 
yonder  in  that  whitewashed  cottage  lay 
the  one  clean  sweet  romance  of  his  woman- 
shy,  bachelor  life? 

It  was  true  that  he  had  never  met  this 
woman,  had  never  spoken  to  her,  but  those 
brief  visions  from  the  rear  end  of  the  Lim- 
ited had  taught  him  more  than  many  a 
man  learns  in  a  long  period  of  courtship. 
He  knew  that  she  was  clean,  alert  and  brave 
for  he  knew  her  fight  with  the  dust  and 
the  starvation-ghastliness  of  the  desert. 

Day  by  day  and  month  by  month  he 
had  watched  a  starry,  shadowed  temple 
of  adoration  raise  its  white  walls  about 
the  form  that  he  had  never  seen  except 
framed  in  the  lonely  ranch  surroundings. 
It  had  grown  so  slowly  that  he  was  hardly 
aware  of  it  himself. 

Tom  Percy  saw  a  good  deal  of  women 
altogether — fussy,  fretful  creatures  he  found 


most  of  them,  querulous  and  set f-ab sort icd. 
Most  of  them  would  shrivel  up  under  tests 
such  as  he  knew  she  had  borne,  the  little 
flower  for  whom  every  trip  he  had  made 
his  bundle  of  papers.  She  had  come  into 
his  loneliness,  his  sometimes  discontent — for 
.  be  was  a  domestic  man  at  heart  and  he 
grieved  that  he  had  no  laughter  of  little 
children  in  his  life — like  an  incarnate  in- 
spiration, and  he  had  defied  fate  to  distil 
a  mist  of  commonplaceness  about  his 
dream. 

Once  in  his  youth  there  had  come  to 
him  the  mirage  of  a  dream  like  this,  but 
when  he  had  approached  it  with  reverent, 
shining  eyes  it  had  disappeared  utterly 
before  his  expectant,  longing  vision,  for 
he  had  found  that  the  woman  was  not 
brave  1  Worse,  she  was  a  coward.  There 
had  been  a  terrible  accident  and  this  woman 
about  whom  he,  a  beardless  youth,  had 
voven  his  fabric  of  worship,  had  jirovcn 
craven.  He  had  often  shuddered  after- 
ward in  his  tossing,  restless  sleep  as  he 
saw  over  and  over  again  through  a  ])illar 
of  smoke  and  fire  this  woman  he  had  cared 
for  pushing  a  frail  child  between  herself 
and  danger.  He  had  told  her  at  once  in 
white  sternness  that  all  was  over  between 
them  and  from  that  day  had  had  but  one 
ideal,  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
must  be  proven  brave!    And  because  his 


ideal  was  so  high  he  had  lived  out  his 
life  in  loneliness.  Then  at  last  when  his 
hair  had  begun  to  frost  a  little  and  bis 
steps  had  taken  him  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  he  had  begun  the  decline  he  had 
found  this  woman  of  pioneer  stuff,  of 
proven  courage,  and  he  had  woven  his 
romance  about  her. 

It  was  with  a  genuine  cardiac  confla- 
gration that  he  brushed  and  oiled  his  hair 
and  dusted  his  clothes  preparatory  to 
walking  back  to  the  ranch -house,  sure 
of  his  welcome  and  yet  inwardly  trembling 
and  afraid.  In  the  house  the  stopping  <rf 
the  Limited  had  been  observed.  The  child 
looking  back  as  she  bore  home  her  bundle 
of  papers  bad  seen  the  long  train  come  to 
a  stop  and  full  of  wonder  had  hastened 
to  the  cottage  with  the  news. 

"Oh,  come  and  sec,  mother,"  she  shouted. 
"The  train  is  stopping  in  the  hollow,  and 
oh,  now,  mother,  do  you  suppose  we  shall 
see  the  Beautiful  Man?" 

They  had  long  called  him  the  Beautiful 
Man  and  "imagined"  things  about  him. 
The  child  had  given  him  the  name,  for 
she  hud  lieen  quick  to  observe  the  happi- 
ness the  pa]icrs  ahvays  brought  her  mother 
and  the  light  that  came  in  the  tired  face 
when  she  received  them. 

They  had  talked  about  him  often. 
"Isn't   it   wonderful,   child,   that   someone 
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should  be  thinking  of  us,  someone  we 
never  spoke  to  in  all  our  lives,  someone 
who^s  kind  just  because  he  loves  to  be 
kind  and  who  knows  he'll  never  get  any- 
thing— anything  in  return?  Isn't  it  good 
to  know,  baby-mine?"  the  mother  would 
ask  over  and  over  sometimes  when  they 
sat  on  the  stoop  of  the  cabin  and  watched 
the  sunset  disappearing  and  the  topaz 
night  stealing  in.  And  the  child  would 
repeat  after  her,  "  *  Who's  kind  just  beqiuse 
he  loves  to  be  kind  and  who  knows  he  will 
never  receive  anything  in  return.'  "  Then 
her  litde  eyes  would  become  wide  and 
serious  and  she'd  ask,  "Don't  you  suppose 
God  will  let  us  do  something  for  him  some- 
time, mother-mine?" 

Then  often  while  the  night  stole  in  from 
the  foothills  they  would  "imagine"  about 
him  and  the  finest  imagining  of  all  was 
that  some  day  the  train  would  stop  and 
the  Beautiful  Man-  would  come  himself 
and  eat  with  them.  And  sometimes  the 
child  put  it  in  her  prayers. 

"Now  mother-woman,  is  our  chance," 
she  said  gleefully  as  she  came  in  bursting 
with  her  news.  "You've  told  me  that  we 
must  always  'wait  for  our  chance  to  pay 
back  kindness  and  you're  certainly  a  good 
cook.  Oh,  do  you  think  maybe  he'll  take 
dinner  with  us?" 

In  her  eagerness  she  stood  first  upon 
one  foot  and  then  upon  the  other.  The 
mother,  used  to  disapiK)intments,  feared 
lest  the  child  should  set  her  hopes  too  high. 
After  all  the  train  might  only  be  delayed 
a  few  moments. 

"Don't  count  too  much  on  it,  girlie," 
she  said.  "The  train  may  only  be  delayed 
a  few  moments  and  maybe  even  if  it  isn't 
the  Beautiful  Man  may  be  too  busy  to  come 
back  here  and  see  us." 

The  child's  face  took  on  a  look  of  happy 
scorn  at  this  preposterous  suggestion. 

"Mother- woman,"  said  she,  "for  a  wise 
woman  you're  sometimes  not  very  wise," 
and  there  was  no  hint  of  impudence  in  the 
child's  tone,  only  a  tender  chaffing,  for 
she  was  a  child  grown  old  from  having 
no  children  to  play  with.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose he'd  throw  us  oflf  a  beautiful  bundle 
of  papers  every  time  he  passed  for  three 
years  and  then  not  be  interested  enough 
to  come  and  see  what  we  were  like  when 
he  had  a  chance?" 

The  woman  said  no  more,  for  she  would 
ilot  shake  the  child's  faith  and  the  child's 


suggestion  was  being  hugged  very  close 
in  a  lonely  heart  just .  then.  The  very 
faintest  pink  tinge  came  into  her  cheeks, 
making  her  almost  pretty. 

"Girlie-mine,"  she  began,  but  the  child 
had  disappeared  from  the  room.  Pres- 
ently she  came  in  bursting  with  news. 

"He's  coming,  mother- woman,"  she 
shouted.  "He's  coming!  Now  aren't  you 
ashamed  you  didn't  believe  enough?" 

A  look  of  pleasure  came  into  the  woman's 
face,  for  after  all  this  man  had  made  the 
loneliness  endurable  with  his  papers  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  even  if  they 
could  have  obtained  them  at  the  little 
postoffice  and  supply  station  twenty  miles 
away.  Before  her  marriage  she  had  been 
a  western  school-teacher  in  a  tiny  mining- 
camp  and  reading  had  been  the  joy  of  her 
life.  During  her  husband's  life,  following 
him  about  on  his  prospecting  tours  which 
never  amounted  to  anything,  suffering 
every  sort  of  privation,  she  had  had  very 
little  time  to  read  and  the  education  that  ' 
^e  had  had  almost  slipped  away  entirely 
as  she  grew  too  tired  to  think.  Then  when 
his  restless  prospecting  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  had  induced  tuberculosis  and, 
broken  in  health,  he  had  brought  her  to 
this  lonely  ranch  she  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  up  even  though  she  had  the 
time.  Sometimes  the  hunger  for  news  of 
the  outside  world  grew  unbearable.  Then 
one  day  when  the  husband  had  taken  to 
his  bed  for  good  she  had  seen  something 
come  sailing  out  of  the  rear  door  of  the 
Limited  as  it  whirled  past.  'It  proved  to 
be  a  bundle  of  papers.  The  man  sick- 
unto-death  and  the  discouraged  woman, 
world-hungry,  had  caressed  and  wept  over 
them.  After  that,  they  always  had  them 
and  when  her  husband  grew  too  weak  to 
read  she  read  to  him  news  of  the  outside 
world.  After  his  death,  the  conductor  on 
the  Limited,  all  unconscious  of  the  tragedy 
that  had  taken  place  there,  continued  to 
throw  off  the  papers  and  magazines  and  they 
had  kept  her  from  losing  her  mind  by  divert- 
ing it  to  thoughts  of  the  world  outside. 

She  had  stayed  on  alone  there,  for  the 
ranch  could  be  made  to  yield  them  a  living, 
which  was  more  than  she  was  sure  of  any- 
where else. 

But  the  child  was  shrieking  in  her  ear 
as  she  stood  there  in  the  low  kitchen,  "Oh, 
mother,  can't  I  go  to  meet  him?  Can't 
1  go  to  meet  the  Beautiful  Man?" 
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little  woman,  I  love  you!"  And  the  lonely 
little  woman's  eyes  were  filled  with  teaxs, 
but  she  did  not  draw  her  hand  away  as 
her  trembling  lips  formed  the  hardly- 
audible  question,  "Why?" 

"How  is  it  possible?"  she  asked.  "Why 
you  never  spoke  to  me  until  to-day?  How 
can  you  love  me?" 

And  suddenly  sure  of  himself  beyond 
any  doubt,  he  answered,  sedng  her  with 
the  glorifying  eyes  of  love,  "Because  you're 
very  beautiful,  because  you're  good,  be- 
cause you're  bravef" 

.  And  before  the  train  pulled  out  it  was 
all  arranged  that  when  the  Limited  made 
the  next  trip  she  and  the  child  should  be 
ready  to  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  run. 


where  a  minister  would  be  awaiting  them, 
and  the  cottage  that  Tom  Percy  had  seen 
in  bis  dreams,  ready  for  their  occupancy. 
The  Limited  itself  should  stop  for  their 
romance.  Everyone  would  be  watching 
for  her  when  he  helped  her  aboard  and 
he  would  be  proud  beyond  speaking. 
Once — he  never  mentioned  it  himself — 
he  had  placed  the  railroad  company  greatly 
in  his  debt.  Now  he  could  ask  a  favor 
sure  that  it  would  be  granted.  He  would 
take  her  away  from  the  desert  and  its 
cruelty  to  a  world  where  the  sun  shone 
more  kindly  than  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
where  the  blossoms  rioted  and  the  sea 
crept  up  to  California's  Golden  Land  of 
the  whole  world's  dream. 


Twilight  in  the  Redwoods 

By  Elizabeth  Griswold  Rowe 


The  sun  has  slipped  behind  the  mountains  steep 
On  whose  thick,  wooded  slopes  I  linger  yet. 

Beneath  the  redwood's  shadow,  hushed  and  deep, 
And  full  of  night.     For  me  the  sun  has  set. 

But  suddenly  the  dusk  is  vibrant.     Hark  I 
An  oriole  sings  with  lingering  run  and  trill  ^ 

I  raise  my  eyes;  across  the  canon  dark. 
On  distant  slopes  the  sun  is  shining  still. 


The  Forty-Seventh  Star 

Some  Straight  Facts  Concerning  Arizona  and  Her  Outliwk  in 
the  Family  of  States 

By  Richard  E.  Sloan 


HWh  thm  aiMning  of  Iha  Mafheod  Ml,  Janm  20th,  by  Praiidant  Taft.  Iha 
laat  «/  thm  twrntorima — mxempting  only  Alatka  and  Htaom—jommd  Uncia  Staa'a 
IMon  of  »lat«a.  Gooamor  SCoan  A«r«  ImBt  tommthaiK  oAoof  (A*  intnmwting  rm- 
ffen  0/  vAicA  A*  a  Ihm  pT*tnt  txteata/m;  m  a  falarm  umm  lh»  altraetiom  taa- 
ttamm  at  Nmb  Maxico  aSl  ba  contidarad,  Thm  Arizona  mimction  of  dalmgalm» 
wM  oecmr  Saptmmbar  J2th,  and  thm  conmtitatioiud  canvan/ion   on  Oetobmr  lOthr 


E  territory  of  Ari- 

ana  became  such  by 

iCt  of  Congress  ap- 

roved  Febniaiy  24, 

863.    It  was  made 

y  the  act  to  embrace 

II  that  part  of  the 

len  tenitory'  of  ^'cw 

lexico  lying  west  of 

line  projected  due 

juth  from  the  sfiuth- 

restero  comer  of  ("ol- 

rado.      Differing 

rom  all  other  terri- 

jrial    organic    arU, 

lis  3(1  containefl  the 

tatement    that     the 

•TTivmai  government 

fioutd  U  maintained 

nd   r.ontinued   until 

iir.h  time  as  the  iieft' 

le   residing    th'.Tdn 

fK>uld.  with  th<;  ",n 

tnt  •/{  fj,tt^f::\  f'irm 

-     %Ut*  g'iViTTdw.Tnt 

and  apply  for  and  v<tain  ifltrihu'in  inv>  iK'r 

Union  u  a  state.  Thii  ■..r'.-'.:'.'.:.  '■'.W  *;.;»*ar 

remariiable,whenwir'j',ri>i'!T*h%'  a|th<:';r(.': 

of  the  creation  <rf  '.i\-. 'jn'.-r.r;   •:■••■.  "..r.^y 

embraced  therein  wi\  ■,■.':  ."-■■'  rr.'f't.  *f.'J 

the  least  deiudr  :>,-.-. v*';  •,;  k:..-  ~j-''.-,i, 

of  the  United  -Xukk  *r-.   --t    v.. '.-.'/   '■■t: 

then  in  the  midi;  '.:  *-.■:  '    ■      ■^• 

At  the   time   •.;-.<   -ir- -.-..     -i     ■■•lur. 
the  population.  *i  . .  ^  -,         .',■.;,*.-.•,    •;.': 


not  exceed  four  thousand  people.  TucMin 
was  then  a  village  of  ap[iroximalcly  liftccn 
hundred  inhabitantH,  nearly  all  of  wluim 
were  Mexicans.  There  were  a  few  m  altered 
settlements  iwiuih  of  'I'utwtn  in  the  valley 
of  the  Santa  ('ruz  and  along  the  Sonojia. 
Small  settlements  of  Ameriiann  had  l^een 
made  at  [MiinW  on  the  lower  i'Aitriu\»i, 
such  as  I.a.t  I'az  and  Yuma,  and  a  few 
gold  hunters  ha<l  \n:T»^Ta.tt;i\  into  the 
interior  and  were  mining  in  the  ffK(thill<i 
of  the  Bra/lshaw». 

In  the  early  part  of  l>fM,  the  fir»t  of 
fiicr-i  of  the  territory,  im biding  the  x^v- 
emor,  set  retary  and  a  |rart  of  the  Supreme 
f'ourt,  fame  to  llie  itTritory  by  way  of 
Santa  Vf.  undtrr  military  eworl.  litivnrtuir 
i','i'ii\win  by  proilamalion  ef.tabliahed  the 
lem|firary  'apiial  at  lort  Whipple,  rlim 
I'xaK-d  at  a  |>«»in(  aUmt  lw<-riry  mile^  norih 
of  lh»:  l/.wn  of  I'revoH.  'Ibe 'aj-lfdl  J.orfl/ 
afterward  wa*.  removed  (o  ('r»-'>'yfl,  wber*: 
wilh   Ibe  f'xieplion  of  a  -.l.'.rt    v,,',ijrri   a( 
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require  greater  experience  before  they  can 
be  definitely  settled.  The  larger  the  ton- 
nage the  more  economically  the  crop  is 
gathered  and  the  older  the  less  succiilent 
it  is — both  desirable  considerations.  Two 
years  is  also  the  limit  of  cultivation  with 
six  or  eight-foot  rows.  The  plants  will 
nearly  meet  in  two  seasons'  growth,  when 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  animals  and 
machinery  through  them  in  cultivating. 
The  forage,  however,  need  not  be  gathered 
unless  needed  for  several  years  longer, 
but  simply  allowed  to  grow  imtil  the  time 
when  it  is  wanted.  It  will  be  fully  as  good 
feed,  and,  according  to  some,  better  five 
years  later. 

In  feeding,  the  spines  are  removed  by 
the  aid  of  a  gasoline  torch,  which  is  a  spe- 
cially modified  form  of  the  instrument  used 
by  the  plumber^  These  spines  are  dead 
and  dry,  biun  readily  even  when  only  a 
few  months  old  and  are  consequently 
easily  gotten  rid  of  in  this  way.  With  pear 
planted  in  rows,  one  man  with  one  of  these 
machines  and  about  ten  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  day  can  feed  four  or  five  hundred 
cattle  all  the  roughage  they  will  eat — cer- 
tainly an  inexpensive  method  of  feeding. 
With  native  pear  growing  in  brush  pas- 
tures, he  would  not  be  able  to  feed  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  head,  some- 
times less  than  this. 

The  response  of  this  plant  to  cultiva- 
tion is  phenomenal.  We  know  of  no  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  cultivated  crops. 
The  cacti  in  genersd  are  considered  plants 
of  slow  growth  and  the  pear  of  southern 
Texas  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
While  it  might  take  it  five  or  six  years  to 
grow  large  enough  to  pay  to  harvest  in 
die  native  pastures,  it  makes  a  big  crop 
in  two  years  when  cultivated.  By  actual 
test,  it  grows  eight  times  as  fast  with  good 
cultivation  as  it  does  without  cultivation 
in  grassy  pastures. 

But  what  about  the  value  of  this  crop 
after  it  has  been  grown?  Will  stock  eat 
such  stuff?  Having  eaten  it,  does  it  pro- 
duce milk  and  butter  and  flesh?  Is  it  a 
good  feed?  Is  it  as  good  as  alfalfa  hay? 
A  partial  answer  might  be  disappointing. 
It  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  roughage. 
It  is  always  fed  green,  as  it  cannot  be  dried 
by  any  ordinary  means.  If  it  could,  stock 
would  not  eat  it  in  that  condition.  A 
chemist   (Professor  R.  F.  Hail)    has  com- 


pared it  to  immature  green  com  fodder, 
which  is  in  reality  a  feed  of  low  nutritive 
value.  And  since  the  p>ear  is  always  fed 
green,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  hay. 

Feeding  has  been  done  with  this  plant 
on  a  practical  scale  and  in  several  ways. 
It  has  been  found  that  when  a  standard 
grain  ration  is  adopted,  cows  give  a  little 
better  yield  of  milk  when  fed  all  they  will 
eat  of  pear  than  when  fed  all  they  will  eat  of 
sorghum  hay.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
when  fed  with  cotton  seed  meal,  catde  can 
be  put  in  good  condition  for  the  market 
cheaper  than  with  any  other  feed  now  to 
be  had  in  southern  Texas,  that  the  pear 
adds  to  the  digestibility  of  other  feeds  with 
which  it  is  fed  and  that  cattie  are  very 
fond  of  it.  Cows  on  the  best  of  native 
pastures,  also  cows  on  good  Bermuda 
grass  pastures,  have  been  known  to  eat 
from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  of  singed  pear 
with  a  resultant  decided  increase  in  the 
flow  of  milk.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  dairy 
roughage.  Certainly  no  dairyman  in  the 
pear  region  who  is  not  provided  with  en- 
silage can  afford  to  be  without  a  goodly 
supply  of  prickly-pear,  not  only  as  an 
insurance  against  shortage  of  feed  but  as 
a  regular  radon. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  dry  brush  lands,  incapable 
of  irrigation  in  southern  Texas,  now  sup- 
porting one  steer  to  twenty  acres,  can  be 
made  to  grow  roughage  for  one  cow  on 
one  acre,  which,  with  small  crops  of  cotton 
and  sorghum  upon  the  better  lands,  is 
capable  of  supporting  as  dense  an  agri- 
ctiltural  population  as  the  fertile  prairie 
states.  In  short,  the  crop .  is  grown  and 
fed  with  a  minimum  of  labor;  no  drought 
to  which  the  region  is  subjected  has  any 
marked  effect  upon  it;  it  produces  a  tre- 
mendous tonnage;  it  requires  no  irrigation; 
it  produces  roughage  for  one  bovine  animal 
on  one  acre;  it  is  an  excellent  dairy  roughage, 
good  roughage  for  any  cattle,  and  can  be 
used  for  hogs,  chickens,  sheep  and  goats. 
It  can  be  fed  in  a  green,  succulent  condition 
all  the  year.  It  has  no  serious  insect  or 
fungous  enemies.  One  planting  is  good 
for  repeated  cuttings.  It  does  not  deteri- 
orate with  age  but  can  be  fed  when  five 
or  six  years  old  to  even  better  advantage 
than  when  young.  It  is  a  certain  crop 
under  conditions  which  cause  other  crops 
to  be  a  failure. 


A  Substitute  Sabbath 


By  Edith  King  Lathau 


HENRY  PLUMMER  had  faUen 
fromgrace.  Hehadbeencaptured, 
red-handed,  on  Sunday  momingat 
half-past  nine,  lying  on  his  back 
in  the  shade  of  the  young  red- 
wood grove,  staring  through  the  new  green 
branches  at  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky.  And 
at  thatveryhourhe  was  due  at  the  Bible  class, 
ledbyold  Deacon  Snedaker,  in  a  comer  of  the 
little  white  schoolhouse,  which,  once  a  week, 
laid  aside  its  working  garments,  with  an 
air.  of  suddenly  suppressed  worldliness,  to 
serve  as  a  handmaid  to  religion.  The^ 
stem  arm  of  parental  law,  or  more  truth- 
fully speaking,  the  long  legs  of  a  runaway 
calf,  pursued  through  field  and  wood  by 
an  irate  woman,  had  been  the  means  of 
Henry's  undoing.  Intoxicated  by  the  air 
of  a  fine  morning,  the  animal  had,  like 
the  boy,  been  impelled  to  a  break  for 
liberty,  and  fate,  setting  one  culprit  on 
the  other's  trail,  had  played  a  joke  on  both. 
A  litde  later,  jerking  the  balking,  unre- 
pentant calf  homeward,  Henry  preceded 
his  mother  in  a  sort  of  moral  quarantine, 
while  he  pondered,  dully,  on  the  cruelty 
of  fate.  If,  only,  he  had  been  permitted 
to  enter  a  class  like  the  one  taught  by 
Miss  Lily  Chase  who  wore  pretty  shirt- 
waists and  piqu€  skirts  rattling  with  starch, 
and  brought  pictures  and  colored  maps 
to  illustrate  the  lesson. 

The  Snedaker  Bible  class  to  which  Mrs. 
Plummer,  embracing  what  she  considered 
a  rare  opportunity,  had  consigned  her 
son,   was   famous   from   the   fact   that  It 


enrolled  seven  gentlemen  of  the  cloth, 
each  one  of  a  different  religious  cult,  and 
all  in  varying  stages  of  arrested  physical 
decay,  drawn  to  the  locality  by  the  pre- 
servative qualities  of  its  justly-advertised 
pure  mountain  air. 

These  seven,  with  three  lay  members 
including  the  leader,  consumed  the  time 
each  Sabbath  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  beaudful  and  profitable 
lesson-story,  with  technical  discussions  and 
interpretations  of  the  text  according  to 
the  shadings  of  their  several  doctrinal 
points  of  view.  Bibles  were  regularly 
opened  at  the  portion  of  Scripture  assigned 
for  the  day  and  the  passage  read,  but 
immediately  set  aside  for  the  lesson  of 
several  weeks  back.  The  time  was,  in- 
deed, short  for  the  airing  of  ten  diOerent 
opinions;  therefore,  it  was  no  great  wonder 
that,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  had  long 
since  reached  the  promised  land,  the  Bible 
class  was  still  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
where  the  discussion  between  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Clift  and  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Birdsall  on  the  particular  breed  of  animal 
used  by  the  Jews  as  the  scapegoat,  waged 
mightily,  with  no  sign  of  ever  reaching  a 
conclusion. 

But  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  In  the 
weekly  argument  there  was  no  rancor; 
it  was  merely  the  exercising  of  a  troop  of 
StiS-jointed  old  war-horses.  When  the 
enguement  was  over  for  the  week,  a 
kniP*"  spirit  of  brotherly-love  prevailed, 
tibers  of  the  class,  with  but 
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one  exception,  returned  with  a  feeling  o( 
mental  and  spiritual  refreshment  to  the 
fruit  ranches  on  the  slope  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains  to  which  worn-out  throats, 
weak  lungs,  and  threadbare  nerves  had 
consigned  them.  Preaching  services  being 
contingent  on  visiting  clergymen,  or  the 
state  of  the  various  impaired  throats,  the 
little  settlement  had  grown  accustomed  to 
accepting  the  Sunday-school  session  in  the 
schoolhouse  as  a  substitute. 

The  one  exception  referred  to  in  the 
Bible  class  had  never  opened  his  mouth, 
save  to  read  the  verse  in  the  lesson  allotted 
to  him.  Deacon  Snedaker  hoped,  each 
week,  to  prop>o\md  some  questions  to  his 
youngest  charge,  but  there  had  never  yet 
been  time.  Nevertheless,  Henry  was  in 
constant  dread  lest  Mr.  Birdsall  and  Mr. 
Clift  should  drop  the  scapegoat,  and  had, 
actually,  prepared  a  question,  in  case  of 
need,  to  set  the  two  theological  combatants 
at  each  other  again,  should  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  occur.  The  thorough  drilling 
on  the  lesson  which  his  Inother  gave  him 
every  Saturday  night,  he  was  convinced, 
would  not  avail,  shoiild  the  dreaded  time 
arrive  when  a  question  reached  him,  and 
seven  critics  awaited  his  answer. 

Uncompromising  though  Mrs.  Plummer 
was,  in  justice  to  her  it  must  be  said  that 
it  was  quite  without  intentional  malice 
that  she  selected  for  Henry's  pimishment 
the  very  day  when  "Tumow's  Great  Com- 
bined Show"  was  billed  to  give  two  per-" 
formances,  only,  on  its  way  to  San  Jose 
and  San  Francisco.  Nevertheless,  the  luck- 
less boy  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  his 
faith  in  maternal  affection  when,  on  the 
air  of  the  darkened  chamber  where  he  was 
sentenced  to  pass  a  substitute  Sabbath, 
the  entrancing  strains  of  the  circus  band 
jn  the  street  parade  were  wafted  tantaliz- 
{ingly  up  to  him.  He  could  see,  in  imagi- 
iHation,  the  citizens  of  the  little  hamlet 
.deserting  their  shops  and  fielda,  and  the 
.schoolchildren  lined  up  on  the  village  street 
.to  watch  the  gay  procession  pass,  while  he 
^yf^s  immured  in  a  room  at  the  back  of 
fthe  house,  facing  north,  with  windows 
•which  looked  only  upon  fields  and  wooded 
mountains. 

At  half-past  seven  that  Monday  morn- 
ing, after  an  ominously  silent  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Plummer  had  marched  her  son  to 
the  best  chamber,  a  dungeon  of  stately 
^loom;  where  the  stiff  daguerreotyped  im- 


ages of  simdry  Plummer  and  Makelee 
ancestors  presided  in  musty  dignity.  From 
bureau  and  whatnot,  with  half-op>ened, 
coffin-like  covers  lined  with  embossed  velvet, 
they  gazed  reproachfully  down  at  their 
fallen  descendant 

When  his  mother  had  left  him  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  Henry  discovered 
that  his  punishment  had  been  set  out  in. 
carefully  measured  doses.  Upon  a  smaU' 
stand,  lay  a  thick,  black  book,  suggestively 
oi>en.  On  a  small  slip  of  pap>er  laid  across* 
it  was  written: 

Read  page  242  to  270 — Rev.  Samuel 
Snow  on  Original  Sin. 

The  prisoner  turned  the  pages  wearily.. 
At  page  270  another  slip  directed: 

When  you  have  finished  Original  Sin,> 
review  the  first  half  of  the  catechism. 
Then  stop  and  eat  your  dinner.  It's  on 
the  lowest  sheif  of  the  whatnot. 

Alas,  for  Mrs.  Plummer's  plans  I  She* 
had  trusted  to  her  son's  principles  to  pre- 
vent his  reaching  the  directions  for  dinner, 
until  the  sermon  and  the  catechism  had 
been  digested,  but  all  this  careful  theo- 
logical safeguarding  was  rendered  void  by 
the  same  rule  which  sometimes  proves  the 
salvation  of  a  suicide — an  antidoting  over- 
dose. The  boy,  submissive  by  long  appren- 
ticeship to  his  mother's  wiU,  had  entered  upon 
his  sentence  with  the  sincere  intention  of 
serving  his  term  conscientiously,  but  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  had  upset  the 
program.  The  strains  of  the  circus  band 
formed  the  entering  wedge,  and  the  mis- 
chief was  completed  by  the  sympathizing, 
if  misguided,  hand  of  Mr.  Plummer. 

In  the  dinner-pail  on  the  whatnot, 
Henry  had  found,  crouched  in  a  comer, 
as  though  hiding  from  the  funeral — baked 
meats  of  his  mother's  preparing,  a  plate 
on  which  reposed  a  very  worldly  fat 
doughnut,  and  a  generous  piece  of  juicy, 
cherry  pie  topped  with  the  flaky  crust 
for  which  Mrs.  Plummer  was  famed,  and 
which  had  largely  contributed  to  winning 
her  a  husband. 

Further  proof  of  Mr.  Plummer's  weak- 
ness of  character  was  displayed  in  his 
selection  of  a  wrapper  for  the  contraband 
edibles.  It  was  none  other  than  a  large 
cheaply-printed,  illustrated  handbill  of  Tur- 
now's  Combined  Show.  Before  this  last 
and  most  potent  form  of  temptation,  Henry's 
good  r^plutions^  to  w^  a  spmpwhajt  mixed 
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metaphor,  grew  weak  in  the  joints  and 
melted  away  like  the  morning  dew.  A  few 
moments  later,  they  took  to  their  heels 
knd  fled,  when  the  circus  parade,  on  its 
return  to  the  tents,  passed  the  Plummer 
house.  The  blaring  of  the  brass  band, 
and  the  deliciously  unknown  roars  of  wild 
creatures  of  the  jungle  assailed  the  boy's 
ears  and  drove  him  to  the  point  of  desper- 
ation. He  spread  the  poster  on  the  floor 
before  him  and  tried  to  make  the  pictured 
semblance  of  the  strange  animals  fit  the 
roars  and  howls,  but  the  strain  upon  his 
imagination  was  too  great.  Poor  Henry 
fell  for  the  second  time.  Strange  to  say, 
the  road  to  his  second  transgression  was 
paved,  unwittingly,  by  Mrs.  Plummer  her- 
self. She  had  ordered  the  culprit  to  don 
his  Sunday  suit  that  he  might  feel  more 
in  a  Sabbath  frame  of  mind.  The  in- 
junctions for  its  preservation  which  she 
had  laid  down  with  the  suit,  were  not  the 
least  of  the  day's  promised  torments,  but 
the  pockets  of  the  trousers  served  as  Henry's 
safe  deposit  in  which  he  kept  his  slender 
allowance.  Fortunately,  there  was  just 
enough  to  pay  for  a  ticket  to  the  show. 

After  waiting  until  quiet  once  more 
reigned,  Henry  cautiously  tried  the  door. 
It  was  locked  from  the  outside  as  he  ex- 
pected. Then  he  crept  to  the  windows  and 
listened  until  he  heard  his  mother  leave  the 
kitchen  and  go  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
He  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  locate  his 
father — the  doughnut  and  the  piece  of  pie 
and  the  circus  poster  stood  sponsors  for  him. 

The  boy's  heart  beat  rapidly,  but  fortune 
favored  him  beyond  his  wildest  hopes. 
With  the  dinner-pail  slipped  over  his  wrist 
he  swung  himself  down  from  the  window 
into  the  branches  of  a  big  oak  and  then  to 
the  ground.  Avoiding  the  road  and  taking 
a  short  cut  through  the  blackberry  patch, 
he  ran  swiftly  until  he  reached  a  large  hay- 
cock in  the  field,  under  the  shade  of  which  he 
sat  down  and  ate  his  lunch.  The  sweet, 
hot  odor  of  the  golden  hay  soothed  him 
wonderfully.  While  he  ate  net  one  thought 
did  he  give  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Snow,  whom 
he  had  basely  left  to  languish  in  the  dungeon. 

When  the  shrieking  whistle  of  the  saw- 
mill announced  one  o'clock,  Henry  picked 
himself  up,  hid  the  dinner-pail  under  a 
comer  of  the  haycock,  and  in  a  roundabout 
way  through  the  fields — avoiding  the  houses, 
at  last  reached  the  circus  grounds. 

As  in  a  trance,  he  bought  his  ticket, 


entered  the  empty  tent  and  selected  a  seat. 
It  was  very  early.  The  man  who  took  his 
ticket  had  set  his  heart  beating  again. 
Grinning  knowingly,  he  had  said  with  a 
wink: 

"That's  right,  son,  come  early  and  avoid 
the  rush.  Does  your  mother  know  you're 
out?" 

Henry  listened  with  shivers  of  delight  to 
the  roars  of  the  lions,  the  restless  shuffling 
of  the  elephants'  feet  and  the  nervous  barks 
of  the  trained  dogs.  After  a  while  he  began 
to  grow  strangely  uncomfortable.  If  he  could 
have  recklessly  plunged  into  the  middle  of  a 
performance  it  would  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent, but  this  suspense  gave  his  conscience  the 
chance  it  had  been  waiting  for,  to  jab  and 
thump  him  most  unmercifully.  It  jabbed 
with  a  sharper  sting  every  moment. 

At  last,  after  waiting  an  hour,  the  Puritan 
conscience  inherited  through  his  mother 
from  some  uncompromising  ancestor,  actu- 
ally forced  Henry  Plummer  from  his  seat  in 
the  circus  tent  and  drove  him  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  across  lots  to  his 
prison  and  his  unexpired  sentence,  where, 
at  least,  he  could  hope  to  find  peace.  As 
he  passed  through  the  doorway  a  clown,  in 
the  process  of  making  up  his  face,  stepped 
from  behind  a  tent  flap. 

"I  say,  Johnny  Hayseed,  don't  get  cold 
feet.  Show  begins  in  an  hour.  You  surely 
ain't  goin'  before  you've  seen  me  and  the 
greased  pig  do  our  piece.  Why,  I  laid  awake 
as  much  as  ten  minutes  last  night  thinkin' 
up  some  new  chestnuts  to  crack  for  the  kids 
of  this  here  mountain  metropolis." 

Henry's  face  was  drawn  with  disappoint- 
ment, but  he  resolutely  turned  toward 
the  road. 

"Fifteen  years  on  the  sawdust,"  cried  the 
down,  "and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  see 
a  kid  turn  his  back  on  the  circus  after  he 
onc't  got  inside!  Go  home  and  tell  your 
ma  to  put  you  to  bed  with  a  mustard 
plaster,  for  you're  comin'  down  with  heart 
failure,  all  right." 

Bjut  Henry  did  not  trust  himself  to  look 
back,  ,and  the  clown  turned  again  to  his  bit 
of  broken  mirror,  singing: 

The  elephant  goes  round  and  round. 

The  band  begins  to  play, 
And  the  boys  around  the  monkey's  cage 

Had  better  keep  away. 

When  the  'i««rwr  boy  reached  the  hay- 
cock in  t^  re  he  had  eaten  his 
limchy  he  to  proceed  farther. 
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Throwing  himself  down  with  his  face  in 
the  hay,  he  sobbed  his  heart  out  where  no 
one  coiild  see  or  hear.  After  a  while  he 
'  raised  his  head  in  surprise.  The  sun  was 
lar  over  toward  mountain  Charley's  peak — 
he  must  have  slept  for  several  hours,  and 
very  soon  his  mother  would  bring  in  supper 
to  the  torture-chamber.  Rising  hastily,  and 
smoothing  his  wrinkled  suit,  Henry  dodged 
his  way  home.  Halfway  up  the  oak-tree 
he  caught  his  jacket  on  a  sharp  branch. 
Pausing  to  disentangle  himself,  he  heard  his 
mother  stepping  briskly  about  in  the  kitchen 
below.  The  oven  door  creaked  and  banged 
shut  and  a  delicious  odor  arose.  Mrs. 
Hummer's  voice  rose  with  it,  singing  in  a 
cheerful  tone: 

Blest  be-e  the  tie-ie  that  binds 
Our  hea-arts  in  Chri-istian  love ! 

To  the  unhappy  sinner  it  seemed  too  good 
to  be  true  that  this  cheering  hynm  should 
greet  his  home-coming. 

Mrs.  Plummer  was  nothing  if  not 
consistent.  All  day  she  had  sung  hymns 
as  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  her 
son's  supposed  penitential  frame  of  mind. 
But  now,  after  a  whole  afternoon's  serenad- 
ing of  the  daguerreotyped  relatives  and  the 
author  of  Original  Sin,  in  hymns  of  wailing 
woe,  she  sang  of  brotherly  love,  her  heart 
warmed  by  the  thought  of  the  softening 
influence  of  her  voice  on  the  erring  one 
whom  she  believed  had  faithfully  endured 
his  expiatory  imprisonment. 

The  culprit  crept  from  the  tree  branches 
into  the  room,  carefuUy  opened  all  the 
shutters,  and  tiptoed  toward  the  whatnot, 
almost  eagerly  grasping  the  black-bound 
volume  by  the  Rev.  Samuel.  Faithfully  he 
tried  to  apply  himself  to  the  apportioned 
lesson,  but,  somehow.  Original  Sin  and  the 
odors  of  a  savory  supper  did  not  jibe.  At 
last  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs  and  a  key 
was  thrust  into  the  lock.  Henry  held  him- 
self rigidly,  awaiting  his  fate. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Plummer 
stood  looking  at  his  sad  face,  pityingly. 

"It's  pretty  stuffy  in  here,  sonny  boy," 
she  said.  Henry  gazed  at  her  stupidly. 
She  continued,  in  the  same  mild  tone,  "Put 
away  the  books  and  go  take  off  your  begt 
suit  and  wash  up.     Supper's  ready." 

The  pardoned  prisoner  obeyed  mechanic- 
ally, but  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
opened  the  kitchen  door,  the  uncompre- 
hending expression  returned.    The  supper 
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table  was  set  for  five.  All  the  best  dishes 
were  out  and  a  fresh,  sizzling  cherry  pie 
graced  one  end,  while  a  large  plate  of 
doughnuts  balanced  the  other  side.  Henry 
stared  guiltily  at  these  witnesses  which 
seemed  to  have  risen  up  against  him.  Then 
he  turned  his  gaze  inquiringly  at  the  fifth 
place.  He  could  think  of  no  one  whom  his 
mother  would  invite  to  this  meal,  imless  it  were 
Deacon  Snedaker  or — the  Rev.  Samuel  Snow ! 

"Is  company  comin'?"  he  timidly  asked. 
I've  took  off  my  Sunday  suit." 

"Yes,  and  you're  never  goin'  to  put  it  on 
again,  leastways,  figuratively  speakin',  you 
ain't.  While  you  was  upstairs  this  miserable 
long  day,  expiatin'  your  sin,  and  eatin'  a 
plain  dinner  without  any  trimmin's,  I've 
been  expiatin',  too.  And  when  that  circus 
show  went  past  it  took  all  my  Makelee  grit 
to  keep  from  runnin'  upstairs  to  let  you 
out  to  see  it.  But  this  afternoon,  an  hour 
or  so  ago.  Miss  Lily  Chase  came  to  see  if  I 
wouldn't  let  you  join  her  class  of  boys. 
She's  goin'  to  give  'em  a  picnic  up  the  cafton 
road  next  Saturday,  and  she  wants  you  to 
go,  too.  And  thei)  who  should  drop  in 
but  the  new  minister  they've  been  writin' 
to  so  much  lately.  It  seems  he  knew  Miss 
Lily  at  college  and  she's  been  gettin'  his 
advice  about  new  ways  to  make  boys  happy 
and  good.  He  hinted  in  such  a  nice  way 
that  you  ain't  gettin'  the  good  you  ought 
out  of  the  Bible  class  and  promised  to  make 
it  all  right  with  the  deacon  if  I'd  let  you 
change  to  Miss  Lily's.  And  seein'  that  he's 
givin'  up  a  big  city  church  to  come  and  start 
one  up  here  where  we  haven't  any  preachin' 
to  speak  of,  and  the  mill  hands  need  one 
so  much,  I  couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  say 
against  it.  What  with  his  pleasant,  respect- 
ful way,  and  Miss  Lily's  sweet  face,  and 
the  circus  band  ringin'  in  my  head,  I  just 
gave  up  and  agreed  that  boys  can't  be 
brought  up  like  they  was  old  ministers.  I 
guess  I  was  as  much  to  blame  as  you  for 
that  sin  of  yours  yesterday." 

When  his  mother  had  concluded  her 
confession  Henry  wondered  why  he  had 
never  noticed  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
kitchen  before. 

"I  declare,"  added  Mrs.  Plummer,  "it  all 
seemed  like  a  special  providence.  I  wanted 
to  go  right  up  and  bring  you  down  to  see 
her,  but  I  thought,  perhaps,  you'd  feel  like 
the  sin  was  gone  and  you  could  begin 
straighter  in  the  new  class,  if  you  kept  on 
expiatin'  till  supper  time. 
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"Why,  Henry  Plummer,  what's  the 
matter?  You  ain't  sick,  stayin'  in  that 
dose  room,  are  you?"  inquired  his  mother 
anxiously,  as  the  boy  paled  and  choked 
painfully. 

"O,  mother,  I'll  have  to  begin  all  over 
again,"  he  sobbed.  "I'll  go  back  to  Deacon 
Snedaker,  an'  the  scapegoat,  an'  all." 

"Why,  what  in  patience  ails  the  child!" 
exclaimed  the  alarmed  mother.  "Does 
your  head  ache?    Is  your  throat  sore?" 

At  last,  between  shamefaced  sobs  and 
half-incoherent  words,  Henry  made  his  full 
confession. 

"Well,  sonny,"  said  Mrs.  Plummer, 
patting  his  hand,  "it's  done,  and  now  we'll 
both  be  better  for  the  lesson.  A  broken 
Sabbath  can't  be  mended  keepin'  a  make- 
believe  one,  and  I'd  ought  to  a  known  it. 
But  you're  goin'  to  know  more  about  the 
stories  of  the  great  men  in  the  Good  Book 
and  less  about  scapegoats.  Miss  Lily'U  be 
a  lovely  teacher.  Her  boys  think  a  lot  of 
her  and  she's  kept  many  a  one  out  of  bad 
ways. 

"There,  I  most  forgot  the  surprise."  She 
went  to  the  door  which  opened  on  the  wide 
vine-shaded  porch,  and  called: 

"Supper's  ready,  folks.  We'll  have  to 
hurry  through  to  get  to  Henry's  cherry  pie 
before  it's  spoiled  by  waiting." 

And  around  the  corner  of  the  porch,  to 
the  clean,  cozy  kitchen  with  a  great  window 
opened  on  an  inspiring  view,  came  a  fine- 
looking  young  man  with  hand  outstretched, 
smiling  cheerfully,  followed  by  Miss  Lily 
Chase,  also  smiling,  but  blushing  painfully. 

"There,  I  thought  it'd  be  fine  to  have 
Miss  Lily  and  the  new  minister  stay  to 
supper  with  us.  It's  real  good  of  them, 
considerin'.  Go  speak  to  the  company, 
Henry." 

The  poor  boy,  speechless  with  joy  and 
bashfulness,  gazed  with  a  charmed  awe  at 
the  pretty  blushing  young  woman  and  the 
splendid  athletic  young  man  with  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  for  it  meant  to  him  a 
transition  from  the  old  dispensation  to  the 
new. 

When  even  the  cherry  pie  was  beginning 
to  pall  on  their  healthy  appetites,  a  knock  was 
heard.  Mr.  Plummer  answered  it  and  left 
the  hall  door  ajar.  As  a  strangely  familiar 
voice  resounded  in  the  entry  Henry's  spirits 
suddenly  fell — ^the  blood  Boetntd  to  freeze  in 
his  veins. 

It  was  Deacon  Sne  10  had,  in 


some  mysterious  way,  learned  of  his  pupil's 
double  disgrace. 

Henry  even  imagined  he  detected  a 
sinister  expression  on  the  deacon's  kindly 
face  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  This  was  the 
end — Miss  Lily  would  now  despise  him,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  more  in  life  to  dread  I 

"Deacon  Snedaker!  Well,  we  are  flat- 
tered!" exclaimed  Mrs.  Plummer,  bustling 
about  to  brew  a  fresh  cup  of  tea.  "Henry'U 
be  so  glad  to  have  his  old  teacher  eat  some 
of  his  favorite  cherry  pie." 

The  deacon  smiled  benevolently  on  the 
assembled  group,  and  actually  winked  when 
the  boy  looked  guiltily  at  him. 

"Yes,  Henry's  old  teacher  likes  cherry  pie 
as  well  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  was 
really  a  boy  onee,  Henry,  though  perhaps 
you  don't  believe  it,  and  so  was 
Mr.  Clift  and  Mr.  Birdsall,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  class,  sixty  or  seventy  odd 
years  ago. 

"A  strange  thing  happened  this  morning 
when  we  heard  that  hoarse  circus  band 
pla)ring — we  all  turned  into  boys  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  don't  know  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  Harold  Barrett,  football  hero  as 
well  as  soul-saver,  sound  in  doctrine  as  in 
health  and  good  cheer,  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  but  I  have  my  suspicions.  At  any 
rate,  it  wasn't  many  minutes  after  he  arrived 
before  we'd  held  a  little  committee  meeting. 
After  a  litde  argument  between  Mr.  Clift 
and  Mr.  Birdsall  on  who  was  the  most  fitting 
person  to  make  the  motion,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  Henry  Plummer's  old  class- 
mates should  give  him  a  little  circus  party 
to-night.  I  don't  know  as  it's  necessary  to 
mention  it  around  the  postoffice,  but  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barrett  bought  the  tickets,  and  he 
insists  that  we're  not  to  miss  a  single  side- 
show— the  Bearded  Lady,  Wild  Man  from 
Borneo,  Chinese  Giant,  or  whatever  new- 
fangled freaks  have  taken  the  place  of  those 
old  favorites." 

"And,"  continued  the  deacon  wickedly, 
"I  don't  know  who  has  a  better  right  to 
dictate  than  our  new  minister,  for,  since  he 
had  the  courage  to  capture  the  heart  of  the 
nicest  girl  in  the  county,  it's  no  trick  at  all 
to  manage  a  parcel  of  antiquated  fellows 
like  Clift  and  Birdsall  and  me." 

During  this  remarkable  utterance  of  good 
old  Deacon  Snedaker,  Henry  had  stood  in 
a  stunned  sense  of  joy,  his  wits  entirely 
scattered,  to  the  detriment  of  his  manners. 
His  confusion  was  only  eclipsed  by  that  of 
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pretty  Lily  Chase  who,  to  save  herself  as 
well  as  her  charge  from  the  embarrassment 
of  the  situation,  ran  over  to  him  and  stam- 
meringly  said,  "Never  mind,  dear,  you  have 
only  to  say  *y^/  ^.nd  be  happy,"  and  then 
turned  pink  to  the  roots  of  her  fluffy,  golden 
hair. 

But  it  was  the  new  minister  who  really 
saved  the  day.    Drawing  them  both  out  on 


the  porch,  he  thrust  a  fat  package  of  bright 
wickedly-green  tickets  into  Henry's  eager 
hand,  then,  as  the  Rev.  Harold  Barrett  led 
his  sweetheart  down  the  steps,  out  into  the 
spicily-perfumed  air  of  the  early  evening, 
he  turned  to  the  beaming  boy  and  call^ 
mischievously: 

"If  you  think  you're  as  happy  as  I  am, 
you  might  say  *gee  whiz'  for  us  both.*' 


A  Cattle  Range  at  Night 


By  E.  A.  Brininstool 


The  prairie  zephyrs  have  dropped  to  rest, 

And  the  dust  clouds  settle  down, 
The  sun  dips  low  in  the  golden  west 

O'er  the  mesa  bare  and  brown. 
The  tired  riders  come  loping  in, 

As  the  hills  grow  dim  and  strange, 
And  the  songs  of  the  insect  world  begin — 

'Tis  night  on  a  cattle  range. 

The  stars  gleam  out  in  the  calm,  clear  sky 

Like  gems  in  a  setting  bright, 
And  over  the  range  comes  the  coyote's  cry 

On  the  silent  summer  night. 
The  night-hawk  whirls  in  its  ceaseless  rush, 

As  the  evening  breeze  is  stirred, 
And  the  cowboy's  song  breaks  the  lonely  hush. 

As  he  circles  the  bedded  herd. 

The  campfire  throws  but  a  fitful  glare, 

And  the  buttes,  like  specters,  rise 
Far  over  the  deep  arroyo  there — 

'Grim  sentinels  of  the  skies. 
But  the  silent  forms  in  their  blanket-beds 

Dream  on,  to  a  lullaby. 
As  ever  about  their  sleeping  heads. 

The  cool  night  breezes  sigh. 

The  moon  steals  up  o'er  the  weird  butte's  crest, 

And  its  shadowy  outline  grim 
Fantastic  shapes  on  the  brown  earth's  breast 

Assumes,  in  the  moonlight  dim. 
The  night  creeps  on,  with  its  mystic  charms, 

To  the  song  of  the  whippoorwill, 
And  drifts  to  dreamland  in  Nature's  arms. 

And  the  range  grows  hushed  and  still. 


Fremont  and  the  Bear  Flag 

A  Stirring  Chapter  in  the  Early  History  of  Alta  California 
By  William  Simpson 


IT  has  been  wisely  said  that  no  one  is 
likely  to  write  a  good  history  of  his  own 
times.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  common,  tendency 
to  become  enlisted  on  one  side  or  another 
of  existing  partisan  views.  A  succeeding  age 
looks  back  upon  the  old  one  and,  measures 
men  and  their  relation  with  the  aSairs  of 
tbdr  times  without  those  personal  attach- 
ments and  dislikes  of  which  no  contempo- 
rary is  likely  to  be  free.  The  writer  who 
looks  back  is  more  apt  to  do  justice  than 
&e  one  near,  or  in  the  midst  of  historical 
occurrences.  It  is  as  difficult  to  get  the 
bearing  of  events  with  each  other  during 
the  time  of  their  occurrence  as  it  is  to 
measure  the  relative  distances  and  di- 
men^ons  of  objects  while  standing  among 
them  with  a  view  in  perspective.  Look- 
ing down  upon  them,  however,  from  a 
distance  above,  the  comparative  size  and 
importance  of  each  is  discovered  at  once 
by  a  sweep  of  the  eye. 

Ndther  can  men  be  known  and  measured 
by  their  unfinished  lifework.  It  requires 
a  generation  or  two  to  discover  just  how 
much  good  or  evil  their  lives  have  accom- 
plished and  to  strike  a  fair  balance  between 
the    two.    There    are  other  reasons   why 


but  few  writers  do  well  in  contemp>orane- 
ous  history;  for  even  a  partial  success  in 
that  line,  it  Is  necessary  to  avoid  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  natural  inclination  to 
disenchantment  in  the  presence  of  strong 
and  large  personalities,  with  their  living 
human  weaknesses  and  frailties  attached. 
To  follow  every  man  in  the  act  of  making 
history  with  the  published  recital  of  little 
things  against  him,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
an  unpardonable  error  of  judgment,  and 
would  never  appear  under  the  hands  of 
a  writer  justly  impressed  with  the  dignity 
of  historical  work. 

These  reflections  hold  good  in  describing 
the  connection  of  John  C.  Fremont  with 
the  conquest  of  California.  His  services 
have  been  gready  belittled  by  a  mistaken 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  people 
in  the  territory  conquered  and  the  con- 
ditions only  well  known  since.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  in  any  event  the  con- 
quest would  have  been  bloodless  and  peace- 
ful, and  that  consequently  Fremont's  hasty 
and  stirring  course  only  provoked  animosi- 
ties which  otherwise  would  not  have  arisen. 
Tl  "    denied  by  i  full  knowledge 

I  nd    conditions.    There    is 

hatever   to   show   that  the 
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Calif omians,  as  a  body,  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  government,  or  that  they  were  lacking 
in  patriotism  to  defend  it  against  all  foes. 
The  assumed  compliance  and  satisfaction 
of  some  of  the  leaders  after  the  short  con- 
test count  for  nothing  and  can  only  be 
taken  as  the  diplomatic  acceptance  of  the 
inevitable  and  a  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  They  were  all  opposed  to 
the  change.  This  is  proved  by  a  declara- 
tion in  writing  made  April  2,  1846,  to 
defend  the  country  against  the  "perfidious 
North  Americdns"  and  signed  by  twenty- 
nine  of  the  prominent  leaders,  including 
Vallejo,  Alvarado,  CariUo,  Prudon,  and 
Abrego  among  the  rest. 

The  real  wish  of  all  classes  of  Califomians 
was  to  fight,  and  if  a  brave  and  competent 
military  leader  had  appeared  among  them, 
there  would  have  been  a  hot  time  before 
a  settiement  was  reached.  It  only  required 
time  to  develop  such  a  leader.  That  there 
was  military  talent  among  the  Califomians 
was  shown  at  the  insurrection  which  oc- 
curred in  the  south  after  the  raising  of  the 
American  flag  at  Monterey,  when  Flores 
so  badly  cut  to  pieces  Kearney's  troops  at 
San  Pasqual.  It  was  only  the  short  time 
given  to  discover  a  leader  and  establish 
a  military  center  before  the  raising  of  our 
flag,  by  which  a  bloody  struggle  was  es- 
caped, and  it  is  a  well-estabHshed  and 
undeniable  fact  that  the  stirring  events 
caused  by  Fremont  and  his  band  of  sharpn 
shooters  in  the  interior,  caused  the  flag 
to  be  raised  a  month  at  least  before  it  would 
have  been  without  his  disturbance. 

The  hesitating  Commodore  Sloat,  await- 
ing reliable  information  of  war  with  Mexico, 
was  persuaded  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
affairs  to  raise  the  flag  July  7th,  when  it 
would  not  in  all  probability  have  been 
raised  until  August  12th,  which  was  the 
date  of  the  first  authentic  news  of  the  war. 
This  interim  would  have  been,  in  more 
than  one  way,  fatal  to  American  interests. 
The  grant  of  land  to  McNamara,  an  Irish 
priest,  of  three  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  richest  part  of  the  state  for  estab- 
lishment of  |an  Irish  colony,  had  gone 
through  all  the  forms  of  approval  and  only 
awaited  the  signature  of  Governor  Pico  to 
render  it  complete  and  was  to  have  been 
signed  on  the  very  day  the  flag  was  raised. 
This  scheme  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
backed  by  an  English  syndicate,  and  in 
that    case    was    the    more    objectionable. 


It  was  believed  at  the  time  by  the  Ameri- 
cans on  this  coast,  that  England  was  hold- 
ing covetous  eyes  on  California  and  was 
waiting  the  opportunity  to  capture  it. 
This  was  evidentiy  believed  by  Commodore 
Sloat  when  he  made  his  hurried  sail  from 
Mazatian  to  reach  Monterey  ahead  of  the 
English  admiral.  The  rumor  was  also 
believed  by  Fremont,  who  has  set  forth  . 
some  evidence  tending  to  confirm  it.  The 
fact  is  without  denial  that  ever  since  the 
Texan  troubles  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  a  growing  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion  existed  among  Mexican 
officials  toward  our  government,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities on  this  coast  were  more  favorable 
to  English  than  to  American  rule.  None 
knew  this  preference  better  than  the  Amer- 
icans on  this  coast,  and  if  to  head  off  that 
movement  was  one  of  the  motives  of 
Fremont's  subsequent  active  career  before 
the  raising  of  our  flag,  nothing  can  be  im- 
puted to  him  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  it 
but  the  most  commendable  patriotism. 
But  it  can  be  proved  that  •his  activities 
were  due  to  another  piupose.  So  far, 
Fremont  had  inadvertentiy  frustrated  all 
these  schemes  by  a  single  act,  causing  the 
hasty,  and  what  may  be  called,  the  pre- 
mature raising  of  our  flag.  This  act,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  adverse  crit- 
icism, though  generally  well  known,  must 
be  briefly  described. 

Fremont  with  his  band  of  sixty  explorers 
entered  California  on  his  way  to  Oregon, 
^en  he,  accompanied  by  Thomas  O. 
Larkin,  the  American  Consul,  then  resid- 
ing at  Monterey,  visited  the  commanding 
General  Castro  at  his  quarters  and  re- 
spectfuUy  asked  the  privilege  to  remain 
in  the  country  a  while  to  recruit  his  tired 
men  and  horses,  explaining  that  they  were 
not  soldiers,  but  were  engaged  in  a  scien- 
tific exploration.  The  request  was  granted. 
They  had  scarcely  got  well  settled  to  the 
enjoyments  of  the  situation  when  they  were 
visited  by  a  supercilious  Mexican  subaltern 
with  a  dispatch  from  Castro.  It  was  not 
couched  in  the  ordinary  diplomatic  language 
of  politeness,  but  was  a  blunt  demand  to 
leave  the  country  at  once,  or  submit  to  the 
force  of  being  driven  out. 

The  purport  of  this  dispatch  became 
known  at  once  to  every  member  of  the 
party,  and  each  one  took  it  as  a  personal 
insult.    A    ready    compliance    seemed    to 
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them  an  act  of  cowardice,  and  if  Fremont 
had  at  once  submitted  to  the  demand, 
that  would  have  been  the  last  of  their 
respect  and  confidence  in  him  as  a  com- 
mander. These  men  had  crossed  the  cactus 
deserts.  They  had  crossed  rivers  on  ex- 
temporized rafts,  filed  through  the  moun- 
tains waist-deep  in  snow,  fought  Indians 
fifty  to  one,  and  could  drop  one  at  three 
hundred  yards  by  their  expertness  at  rifle 
shooting.  Kat  Carson,  the  famous  scout, 
was  among  them,  and  Cody,  too.  These 
two  had  crept  up  on  an  Indian  camp  by 
moonlight  to  recover  stolen  horses,  and 
after  shooting  a  couple  of  Indians  by  the 
light  of  their  camp-fires  and  setting  the 
whole  camp  to  flight,  recovered  the  horses 
and  rode  back  waving  two  Indian  scalps 
fastened  to  their  rifles. 

These  were  the  men  that  were  ordered 
by  Castro  to  leave  the  country  without  the 
ceremony  of  leave-taking.  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  Fremont's  impetuous 
character  to  resent  the  insult,  and  he  moved 
his  camp  to  the  peak  of  a  mountain,  bar- 
ricaded it  with  logs,  and  hoisting  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  defied  Castro  and  all  his  army. 
He  remained  in  this  defiant  fKisition  three 
days,  during  which  time  he  was  visited 
by  Consul  Larkin  from  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  advised  to  leave,  which  he  did, 
and  went  on  his  way  to  Oregon.  To 
console  his  disappointed  men  and  to  save 
his  reputation  among  them  he  resorted 
to  the  subterfuge  of  saying  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  by  the  American  Consul. 

In  this  act  there  are  but  few  rij^ht-thinking 
Americans  who  will  rind  anything;  to  con- 
demn. Its  providential  effect  in  hasten 
ing  the  raising  of  our  flag  at  Mrinterey  is 
enough  to  silence  all  rondemnation.  '  Its 
adverse  criticism  rests  wholly  on  the  de- 
lusion that  it  aroused  animosities  \vhi<  h 
did  not  exist  and  that  before  it  the  rajj- 
fomians  were  generally  in  favor  r4'  the 
impending  change  in  '  their  a:overnmrnf. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  \:\rt. 

Fremont  would  never  hav^  \,cnn  hivirrl 
of  in  connection  with  the  'r,nrj!u--.t  had 
It  not  been  for  conditions  vi^f'lv  ^  r>n-:ir!r.nvl 
by  the  authorities  at  VV:i^hinL'tr»n.  t  )ur 
government  at  home  j\\tUsv(\  ho  -KirH  irr 
of  the  people  here  hv  ihfir  :i.<t.,r  •  nul  .- ... 
not  deluded  hy  the'apr,r,r.-T.t     ,.• ..  .JilrM.  . 

of  their  pastoral  wavs  .,f  ii-:!,'      :-   .1 

that  since  1822,   when    \frvi..,   ii,p-    /f 
the  Spanish  yoke,  there  iiad   f  ^^.i... 


governors  of  California,  each  resdnding 
the  iH^licics  of  the  pnxe^iing  one;  that 
the  counlr)-  had  almost  omslantly  been 
in  a  formcnl  of  change  and  attempted 
revolutions.  It  knew  that  like  all  other 
countries  of  Spanish  origin,  its  war  methods 
were  cruel  to  the  point  of  atnnily,  and 
that  the  Mexican  government  here  was 
no  exception.  It  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  punished  its  enemies  in  the  usual 
S|)anish  way.  In  IS24,  a  body  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  with  some  friendly  Indians  amimg 
them,  captured  a  number  of  conspirators 
on  the  Stanislaus  river.  They  were  tf>r- 
tured  by  placing  one  at  a  time  in  a  rircie 
of  soldiers  and  then  shot  full  of  arrows. 
An  arrow  went  with  suih  force  through 
the  skull  of  one,  that  its  feathered  edge 
stuck  out  of  his  forehead.  Other  prisoners 
were  hung  tr)  trees  with  ropes  made  out 
of  vines. 

Our  government  had  a  recent  evidence 
of  Mexican  cruelty  in  the  massacre  of 
Americans  at  the  Alamo  in  Texas.  Jt 
was  now  about  to  enter  into  war  in  which 
a  number  of  Americans  in  California 
would  be  plarcfl  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 
The  feelings  of  antipathy  between  the 
American  settlers  and  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment were  well  known.  The  Mexican 
government,  even  in  times  of  f»eace,  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop  to  American  immi- 
gration. As  early  as  ]H'M  measures  were 
taken  to  stop  it.  The  President  of  Mexico 
issued  a  violent  pror|amatic)n  ordering  all 
citi/ens  of  a  foreign  state  who  might  be 
found  invadincj  the  territory  with  arms  in 
their  hands  to  he  >ihc>t  dc>wn  without  quarter. 
In  July.  Is4r).  the  new  president  issued 
orders  to  the  same  etTert.  fn  January, 
IS^k),  further  instrurfions  were  given  to 
drive  out   the   American   families. 

If  the-;e  orders  were  issued  in  time  of 
peare.  -.vhat  mi'.^ht  Uo.  experfed  when  war 
\va^  derlHrerj'  <  )'.ir  home  'jjovernment  no 
doui>t  r«-' 'ViTii/er!  .mother  -ondition  which 
inrren^^'d  ihe  danuvr  The  i>opulation  of 
r'.ijiforni.i  nnnV.^T.^d  it  fhe  time  .d^onf 
eii/hteen  iho.i<;;ind.  ..f  -vhich  seven  thousand 
v.V  of  -'nnish  ■)l«>od,  a  hundred  or  two 
of  F.:rv.^;-in  nativitv.  :en  :housand  do- 
.-.iP^t;.  ,t.'.!  i:^^!i;ins  -inder  Mexit'an  ron- 
.p,j  ,,v:  nl''  ♦•■■'•n  lundred  Americans. 
i  nr  r..i  .r-ipvnr  -..uid  ■)n)rert  Americans 
.-...iJi'v.r  .i,-.r  ■!••*  '^n-^t  vith  its  warships, 
,,f    r^.-r:-.     1-iT.-    vre   no  less  than  seven 
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single  military  organization  here,  nor  one 
that  could  possibly  reach  here  for  months, 
to  protect  the  American  settlers  in  the 
interior. 

It  was  in  this  extremity  that  Secretary 
of  War  Bancroft,  knowing  that  Fremont 
and  his  band  were  somewhere  in  the  north, 
sent  Major  Gillespie  away  with  a  dispatch 
to  find  him,  ordering  his  return.  It  was 
no  doubt  principally  to  protect  settlers 
that  Fremont  was  ordered  to  retrace  his 
steps  in  the  Oregon  journey,  to  take  part 
in  the  contest.  This  was  his  third  expe- 
dition across  the  plains  to  this  coast.  His 
daring  endurance  and  persistency,  as  well 
as  the  intrepid  character  of  his  men,  were 
well  known.  If  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington had  hunted  the  country  over  they 
could  not  have  found  a  party  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

The  episode  of  the  Gabilan  peak  greatly 
assisted  to  fit  Fremont  for  the  work  re- 
quired. That  exploit  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  common  talk  it  produced 
and  the  publicity  it  gave  to  the  daring  ad- 
venturers of  the  crowd  and  their  reckless 
bravery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
reputation  of  Fremont  and  his  force  so 
acquired,  always  kept  Castro  and  his  army 
of  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  from 
risking  an  engagement.  Now,  since  the 
war  was  certain,  a  peremptory  demand 
from  Mexico  was  reported  to  have  been 
made  to  remove  the  American  settlers  and 
confiscate  their  property.  Such  a  demand 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  as  a 
hostile  act  of  war,  and  Fremont  attributed 
his  order  to  leave  as  a  part  of  its  fulfilment. 
If  his  movements  are  followed  from  the 
time  of  his  return  to  the  raising  of  our 
flag,  it  will  be  seen  how  well  they  were 
designed  to  frustrate  such  action. 

When  Fremont  came  back  he  found  the 
American  setders  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  danger  of  their  situation.  A  band  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Mexican  guerrillas 
were  raiding  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
destroying  crops,  running  off  stock,  and 
burning  dwellings.  A  party  of  settlers 
in  a  state  of  alarm  visited  his  camp  at 
the  Marysville  Buttes  seeking  protection. 
Fremont  no  doubt  saw  at  once^the  necessity 
for  combination  among  the  Americans, 
and  also  the  want  of  a  center  of  action, 
as  well  as  some  aggressive  action  on  his 
part  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  military 
commander.   Therefore  the  first  move  he 


made  was  to  send  Ezekiel  Merrit,  a  settler 
of  tried  courage,  to  capt\u-e  a  band  of  two 
hundred  horses  on  their  way  to  Castro's 
camp  for  army  use.  The  capture  was 
ably  performed,  without  violence  or  blood- 
shed, and  the  horses  brought  in. 

The  next  move  made  was  to  find  a  position 
for  fighting  and  defense.  From  informa- 
tion acquired,  he  learned  that  the  old  fort 
at  Sonoma,  under  command  of  General 
Vallejo,  was  in  a  neglected  and  unmanned 
condition,  and  being  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  most  American  settlers  resided, 
was  for  these  reasons  a  good  place  to  cap)- 
ture  and  hold. 

Among  the  settlers  who  had  applied 
fof  protection  was  Wm.  D.  Ide,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  1796.  He  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  teaching  school  in 
winter;  married  in  1820  and  had  six  chil- 
dren; moved  west  in  1833;  went  first  to 
Kentucky,  thence  to  Ohio,  and  thence  to 
Illinois.  In  1845,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
'he  joined  a  train  of  wagons  and  went  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  At  this  time  he 
lived  in  a  portion  of  the  country  now  known 
as  Colusa  county.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  that  amount  of  knowledge 
to  give  him  prominence  among  illiterate 
men. 

Although  not  lacking  in  courage  Ide 
was  not  qualified  as  a  leader  where  cool 
judgment  and  deliberation  were  called  for. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  and  dreamer,  rest- 
less as  his  life  had  shown,  and  utterly  im- 
practicable. 

Fremont  determined  to  send  a  party 
to  capture  the  fort  at  Sonoma,  and  he 
dispatched  thirteen  men,  Ide  and  Merrit 
among  them,  for  this  purpose,  altogether 
comiK)sed  of  settlers,  not  sparing  any  of 
his  own  force,  expecting  an  early  engage- 
ment with  Castro,  and  not  wishing  to  leave 
with  his  men  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
rumors  of  guerrilla  outrages  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley.  The  men  he  sent  were 
comparative  strangers  to  him,  and  fearing 
they  might  commit  some  unnecessary  act 
of  violence,  he  made  each  one  take  an  oath 
not  to  do  so.  He  saw  they  were  brave  and 
determined,  and  if  they  kept  away  from 
the  usual  line  of  travel,  not  exciting  alarm 
among  the  Califomians,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  no  trouble  in  ca])turing  the  fort 
and  in  holding  it  until  he  arrived. 

These  men  went  along  on  their  journey, 
each  armed  with  a  rifle  and  pistol,   and 
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reputable  men  in  it,  for  the  most  part  it 
was  composed  of  those  having  no  standing 
in  the  country.  It  was  an  ill-advised  and 
quixotic  proceeding,  forming  a  romantic 
episode  in  the  conquest.  Yet  in  a  provi- 
dential way,  by  diverting  the  Mexican 
authorities  in  their  efiForts  to  destroy  it 
from  any  move  to  disturb  the  setders,  it 
served  a  good  purpose.  It  promised  for 
a  time  to  work  into  Fremont's  hand,  by 
bringing   out   Castro   for   an   engagement. 

The  raising  of  the  Bear  Flag  set  both 
Castro  and  Governor  Pico  wild.  The 
defiance  of  Fremont  on  the  Gabilan  peak 
was  bad  enough,  but  here  was  a  party  of 
"perfidious  Americans"  threatening  to  ex- 
tinguish California  and  all  its  officials,  and 
they  both  began  fulminating  against  the 
Bear  Flag  party  and  issuing  proclamations 
calling  all  patriotic  Californians  to  unite 
and  drive  the  "horse  thieves,  robbers  and 
vagabonds"  not  out  of  the  country,  that 
would  be  too  mild  a  punishment,  but  to 
execute  them.  It  was  rumored  that  Ide 
was  to  be  taken  to  San  Francisco  and 
tortured  to  amuse  the  natives.  Castro 
began  getting  his  army  together  at  Santa 
Clara.  Fremont,  apprised  of  this,  moved 
his  camp  to  Sutter's  Fort,  to  be  nearer  the 
scene  of  conflict.  The  Bears  were  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  marched  out 
to  the  Sonoma  plaza,  blindfolded  and  shot 
like  dogs  in  the  usual  Spanish  style.  Castro 
and  his  army  were  already  on  the  march 
toward  Sonoma. 

All  the  Americans  in  the  country,  even 
those  not  in  favor  of  the  Bear  Flag  project, 
had  their  sympathies  aroused  by  the  im- 
pending fate  of  so  many  of  their  country- 
men. They  knew  also  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  foolhardiness  of  the  plan  the  ul- 
terior purpose  was  to  bring  the  country 
under  the  American  flag.  Fremont  was 
importuned  from  various  parties  to  lend 
his  aid  in  protection,  but  by  none  so  ear- 
nestly as  by  Ford,  a  member  of  the  Bear 
Flag  party.  Ford  had  shown  himself  to 
possess  real  military  skill  in  the  recapture 
of  one  of  the  Bears  from  a  band  of  Mexican 
guerrillas  who  had  made  him  a  prisoner 
and  were,  it  is  supposed,  about  to  execute 
him. 

No  one  better  than  Ford  could  judge  of 
Ide's  incapacity  to  handle  the  men  in  the 
coming  fight.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Fre- 
mont, explaining  the* situation.  The  Bear 
Flag  party  were  brave  men  and  they  made 


up  their  minds  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  possible.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Hittell's  History: 

The  Americans,  as  the  night  came  on,  got  ready 
for  the  attack.  Two  eighteen-pounder  cannon, 
double  charged  with  canister  shot,  were  run  out 
to  guard  the  main  entrance;  seven  other  pieces 
of  artillery  w^ere  made  ready  for  use  at  short  notice 
wherever  required;  two  hundred  and  fifty  muskets 
were  loaded,  divided  among  the  men,  and  placed 
within  reach;  the  rifles  were  all  freshly  capped; 
sentinels  were  placed;  linstocks  lighted. 

The  night  was  a  long  and  anxious  one.  It  was 
dark  and  little  could  be  seen,  but  ears  w^ere  strained 
to  their  utmost  tension.  Ever)'  noise,  even  the 
ordinary  and  usual  noises  of  the  night,  created 
alarms.  But  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the 
murderous  foe  did  not  come.  At  length  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  just 
about  the  time  when  a  very  stealthy  enemy  might 
be  expected  to  approach,  the  advanced  sentinels 
announced  the  trampling  of  horses  in  the  distance. 
Every  man  took  his  position  and  the  orders  for 
firing  were  repeated,  so  there  might  be  no  mbtake 
and  no  confusion.  As  it  was  expected  that  a 
sudden  charge  would  be  made,  each  man  was  to 
be  ready  to  fire  without  fail  at  the  signal.  The 
men  at  the  cannon  examined  the  priming,  and 
then  seized  their  linstocks  and  saw  that  they  were 
lighted.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
then  all  was  silence  among  them. 

But  .the  sound  of  the  tramping  horses  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  Everyone  could  now 
hear  them  approaching.  At  last  they  could  be 
seen,  but  only  as  a  dark  moving  mass.  By  this 
time  the  approaching  forces  were  within  three 
hundred  yards.  The  men  at  the  guns  who  were 
swinging  their  linstocks,  to  keep  them  in  a  glow, 
were  getting  ner\'ous.  At  the  same  time  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  oncomers 
was  heard  exclaiming:  "My  God,  they're  swinging 
the  matches."  The  next  mooient  the  shout,  "It's 
Fremont!  It's  Fremont!"  broke  out  from  one  end 
of  the  garrison  to  the  other.  And  the  next  moment 
Fremont  himself  dashed  up  at  full  gallop!" 

When  Castro  heard  that  Fremont  had 
joined  his  forces  with  the  Bears  Flag  men, 
he  never  came  to  Sonoma.  Within  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival  Fremont  took  com- 
mand of  the  Bears  men; — the  question  will 
be  asked:  What  was  the  change  in  condi- 
tions which  enabled  him  to  do  so  now 
without  any  violation  of  his  sense  of  duty 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States?  That 
question  can  best  be  answered  by  taking 
a  survey  of  matters  elsewhere. 

The  first  great  service  performed  by 
Fremont  in  the  acquirement  of  Califor- 
nia, was  the  report  he  made  of  it  in  his 
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iration,  after  his  return  from  his  last  visit 
844.  These  reports  were  published 
le  government  and  by  them  the  whole 
Bed  world  received  the  first  accurate 
scientific  information  of  California. 
lese  reports  were  first  learned  the  true 
ve  positions  of  rivers,  mountains,  val- 
Eind  lakes,  the  differences  in  tempera- 
some  of  our  mountains  and  lakes  were 
id  by  him,  and  he  gave  to  San  Francisco 
)r  entrance  its  beautiful  and  poetical 
J— "The  Golden  Gate."  The  com- 
aess  and  literary  style  of  these  reports 
enough  to  make  any  man  famous. 
they  had  no  such  immediate  effect 
irring  up  a  desire  among  the  author- 
at  Washington  to  acquire  the  territory 
e  oral  recital  of  what  he  had  seen  here 
is  friends  at  the  capital,  where  his 
y  resided,  and  particularly  to  his 
r-in-law.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton 
issouri. 

lator  Benton  was  one  of  the  ablest 
nost  far-seeing  members  of  the  Senate. 
lad  long  had  his  eyes  on  California 
valuable  acquisition  on  account  of  its 
lerdal  situation  audits  magnificent  har- 
Its  resources  and  productiveness  were 
tarativdy  unknown.  Accounts  differed 
»8e  respects,  as  it  hap})ened-  to  be  visited 
ersons  in  the  dry  or  rainy  seasons. 
lont  had  seen  California  in  its  bloom 
ring  and  summer.  He  told  how  three 
.  of  grain  were  sometimes  gathered 
one  sowing;  how  wheat  in  many  ])laces 
;d  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre; 
clover  in  the  river  bottoms  grew  so 
as  to  obstruct  travel,  and  that  wild 
by  grass  grew  eight  feet  high,  with 
\  nearly  a  foot  long;  that  wild  oats 
y  hid  the  horses  and  cattle  feeding 
it.  He  told  how  many  annual  plants 
le  East  were  perennials  here;  that 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs  flourished 
c  open  air  all  the  year  round,  and 
many  potted  plants,  that  were  used 
ecorate  greenhouses  in  the  city  of 
lington,  grew  outside  here  into  forest 
These  are  old  stories  to  us  now, 
hey  were  marvels  of  wonder  then. 
lator  Benton,  who  had  been  greatly 
issed  before  with  the  value  of  Califor- 
iS  a  commercial  center,  now,  when 
ronderful  productiveness  was  made 
n  to  bim,  became  enthusiastic  in  its 
rement  by  the  United  States,  and  there 
loubt  that  with  both  him  and  Fremont, 


it  became  a  pet  scheme  to  bring  the  terri- 
tory into  our  possession.  In  1835,  the 
United  States  had  offered  to  purchase 
California  from  Mexico,  and  the  offer 
had  been  rejected.  Texas  had  established 
her  independence  in  1836,  which  was  at 
once  acknowledged  by  our  government. 
War  was  threatened  by  Mexico  against 
the  United  States  for  this  act,  and  ever 
since  the  two  countries  had  been  in  a  state 
of  discord  on  the  Texas  question.  Mexico 
still  had  hopes  of  recapturing  the  lost 
territory  and  on  several  occasions  made 
preparations  to  do  so.  By  an  expressed 
desire  of  the  people  of  Texas,  however, 
it  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  on 
March  1,  1845.  In  May  of  1845,  Fre- 
mont started  on  his  third  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  the  annex- 
ation was  protested  against  by  Mexico 
and  war  was  threatened,  under  the  law 
of  nations  there  had  as  yet  been  no  cause 
for  war.  The  Texas  republic  had  been 
in  existence  for  eight  years  and  had  been 
acknowledged  by  all  the  powers.  Its 
right  to  annex  itself  to  the  United  States 
could  not  be  questioned.  The  w^ar  was 
brought  about  by  conditions  which  pre- 
sented themselves  afterward,  all  of  which 
were  taking  place  while  Fremont  was 
on  his  journey  to  this  coast.  As  soon  as* 
Texas  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  unsettled  question  of 
its  boundaries  with  Mexico  came  to  the 
front  as  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
The  Texan  boundaries  with  Mexico  were 
infested  with  bands  of  marauding  guerrillas, 
Mexican  cowboys,  and  Indians,  making 
life  and  property  unsafe  for  Americans. 
The  American  settlers  were  largely  from 
the  southern  states  and  had  brought  many 
slaves  into  the  country. 

Mexico  had  abolished  slavery  in  1S24, 
and  the  possession  of  slaves  near  the  bound- 
aries was  not  secure.  The  Texas  rangers 
under  Colonel  Jack  Hays — uncle  of  the 
mining  expert  of  to-day,  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond— had  been  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
tecting the  settlers;  but  now  a  body  of 
United  States  soldiers  was  sent  to  ])erform 
that  duty  and  it  was  principally  from  this 
action  that  war  was  brought  about. 

All  this  was  happening  after  Fremont 
had  left  civilization  in  the  East.  Texas 
had  a(l()))ted  a  conj  ~    and  was  ad- 

mitted into  the  Unio  nDeceml>er 

29,  1845,  which  1  1  cause  of 
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the  war,  and  Fremont  did  not  reach  Cali- 
fornia until  January,  1846.  Therefore, 
when  Fremont  arrived  in  California,  the 
occurrence  of  war  must  have  been  to  his 
mind  very  uncertain.  The  dispatch  he 
received  through  Major  Gillespie  was  no 
doubt  the  first  intimation  he  received  of 
its  near  approach.  As  Gillespie  arrived 
here  from  the  Mexican  coast  on  a  war  vessel 
April  17,  1846,  he  must  have  left  Wash- 
ington about  the  time  General  Taylor 
was  instructed  to  move  his  forces  to  the 
Rio  Grande — February  4th — the  first  ag- 
gressive act  of  war.  The  dispatch  received 
through  Gillespie  has  never  been  divulged. 
It  was  probably  of  oral  character  to  save 
the  messenger  from  the  danger  of  being 
caught  and  executed  as  a  spy  when  crossing 
Mexico.  From  the  time  that  Fremont 
received  Gillespie's  dispatch,  until  the 
raising  of  our  flag,  a  period  of  about  four 
months,  there  had  come  no  news  of  war, 
and  at  last  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  sus- 
picion arose  in  Fremont's  mind  that  a 
compromise  had  been  effected.  He  had 
good  reasons  to  suspect  such  a  result. 
Even  had  hostilities  been  commenced  there 
was  a  strong  probability  that  differences 
had  been  settled. 

The  war  was  very  unpopular  throughout 
the  middle  and  New  England  states.  The 
anti-slavery  party,  which  composed  at  that 
time  a  wing  of  northern  Democrats,  regarded, 
with  good  reason,  the  Texan  troubles  as 
due  wholly  to  the  persistency  of  pro-slavery 
interests  and  was  anxious  in  any  honorable 
way  to  avoid  war.  If  war  was  not  to  be 
pursued,  all  those  fond  hopes  held  by  him- 
self and  Senator  Benton  of  assisting  to 
build  up  for  the  United  States  an  emi)ire 
on  the  Pacific,  must  have  gonca-glimmering. 
There  was,  in  case  the  suspicion  was  well- 
founded,  but  one  possible  way  left  to 
secure  California  as  an  American  possession, 
and  that  was  to  overturn  its  government, 
establish  a  separate  re])ul3lic,  and  in  time 
turn  it  over  to  the  United  States. 

Such  a  movement  Fremont  knew  would 
be  a  pleasing  one  to  his  father-in-law. 
Senator  Benton  was  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  indc])endence  of  Texas 
and  always  manifested  the  greatest  interest 
in  its  struggles.  The  chances  wore  better 
for  the  success  of  such  a  project  now  than 
they  ever  were  before.  The  American 
population  was  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
few  months  by  emigration  from  over  the 


plains.  Those  who  were  already  here 
would  flock  to  the  Bear  Flag  banner  under 
his  leadership.  Fremont  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  peace  at  this  juncture  must  have 
been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  American  settlers,  and  to  the 
Bear  Flag  men  jt  would  have  been  equiv- 
alent to  a  sentence  of  death.  There  was 
never  a  time  in  the  conquest  when  a  com- 
bination among  the  Americans  for  protec 
tion  seemed  more  called  for. 

Although  a  treaty  of  peace  might  have 
attempted  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
Americans,  anyone  could  see  that  the 
growing  jealousy  and  dislike  to  them  mani- 
fested by  the  Mexican  authorities  must 
have  led  to  a  conflict.  The  Americans 
came  here  as  they  went  to  Texas — to  stay. 
If  it  had  been  ordained  that  they  could 
only  enjoy  the  blessings  of  their  home 
government  as  they  did  in  Texas,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  republic 
and  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  United  States, 
they  would  have  done  so. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  Fremont's 
relations  with  the  Bear  Flag  party  in  any 
other  way  than  that  after  the  first  feeling 
of   disappointment   from   Ide's   action  in 
raising  the  Bear  Flag  he  began  looking 
on  the  movement  as  a  possible  agency  in 
bringing   California   under   the   stars  and 
stripes,  provided  war  with  Mexico  was  not 
brought  about.     This  theory  accords  per- 
fectly with  Fremont's  first  severe  interview 
with  Ide  after  his  raising  the  Bear  Flag 
and  his  subsequent  cordial  relations  with 
him.    It  accords  also  with   the  •  fact  that 
although  for  a  long  time  he  kept  aloof 
from  it  and  denied  responsibility  for  any 
of  its  actions,  he  was  determined,  so  far 
as  he  could  prevent,  that  the  organization 
of  the  Bear  Flag  party  should  not  be  d^ 
stroyed  by  Castro.    And  when  in  pursuance 
of  the  last  resolve,  his  men  and  the  Bear 
Flag    party    were    brought    together,   h* 
thought  it  was  about  time  to  assume  cost- 
mand. 

When  Fremont  arrived  with  his  ffltf 
to  join  forces  with  the  Bears,  as  has  becfl 
described,  the  garrison  had  been  for  sofl* 
time  in  a  state  of  activity  and  excitement 
Two  young  men  named  Cowie  and  Fowlff 
had  been  sent  to  a  place  a  few  miles  awaf 
for  a  keg  of  ]X)wder,  when  they  were  cap" 
tured  by  a  body  of  California  guenilM 
tied  to  trees,  shot  to  death  and  their  bodSc^ 
horribly  mutilated.    Another  one  of  tl 
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ty  had  been  captured  and  rescued  just 

dme  to  save  his  life.  These  murderous 

ids  turned  out  to  be  soldiers  in  a  division 

Castro's  army  under  the  command  of 

ptain  Joaquin  de  la  Torres.    Without 

^ting    the   formality   of   being   placed 

the  head  of  the  Bears,  Fremont,  the  day 

ter  his  arrival,  made  up  a  force  consisting 

his  own  men  and  sixty  chosen  from  the 

sars,  making  in  all  about  one  hundred 

id  thirty-five,  and  started  out  on  June 

»th  to  give  battle  to  Torres'  detachment 

id  to  rid  that  part  of  the  country  of  guer- 

Uas.    Now  when  we  consider  that  the 

ear  Flag  was  raised  on  June  14th,  and 

le  party  had  only  been  in  existence  twelve 

ijTS,  it  will  be  seen  how  surely  it  was 

x>med   to  destruction   by   the   measures 

ken.     It  was  evidently  the  intention  of 

orres'  party  to  unite  with  Castro  on  his 

rival.     Who  can  doubt  that  but  for  the 

terference  of  Fremont,  we  would  have 

id  a  companion  scene  to  the  Alamo  in 

exas  and  to  the  Crabb  massacre  in  Sonora 

r  a  place  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Meantime  Torres,  hearing  of  the  arrival 

Fremont  and  his  men,  was  not  anxious 

r  an  engagement.    His  force  was  located 

mewhere  back  of  San  Rafad,  and  when 

e  Fremont  party  went  after  him  there 

1st  have  beoi  in  his  mind  a  strong  sug- 

idon  of  the  devil  on  one  side  and  the 

;p-sea   on  the  other.    They  were   dis- 

ered  at  last  and  closely  pursued.     On 

occasion   a  skirmish  took  place  and 

Califomians  were  killed,  but  the  main 

y  rushed  on  through  San  Rafael  and 

ce  to  Sausalito,  and  crowding  them- 

s  on  a  stolen  launch,  put  to  sea  over 

aging  waters  of  the  bay  on  a  windy 

ler   afternoon,    bound   for    anywhere 

d  the  reach  of  those  unerring  ritles, 

lappy  in  the  thought  that  the  deep 

between    them   and   their  pursuers 

e  best  possible  obstacle  to  approach 

uch  a  foe. 

cannot  help  a  feeling  of  pity  for  that 

It  band,  who,  starting  out  in  high 

;tion   of   a   good,  'stiff    fight,    only 

disappointment  of  an  escape.     The 

!fore  returning  to  Sonoma  camped 

ours  near  the  bay  shore.    It  hap- 

the  time  that  the  American  bark 

Captain  Phelps,  was  lying  near 

Phelps,    being    aware    of    the 

T  the  Califomians,  had  secured 

IQ  preveni  them  falling  into  the 


hands  of  the  fugitives.  Phelps  visited  the 
camp  of  the  Sonoma  crowd  out  of  curiosity 
and  the  following  is  a  description  in  his 
own  words.  He  found  ''a  tall,  lank 
Kentucky-looking  chap,  dressed  in  a  greasy 
deer-skin  hunting-shirt,  with  trousers  to 
match,  which  terminated  just  below  the 
knees,  and  his  head  surmounted  by  a  coon 
skin  cap,  tail  in  front,"  whom  he  took  to 
be  an  officer,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to 
the  men;  but  on  inquiry  he  jSroved  to  be 
Doctor  Semple.  He  then  asked  for  Cap- 
tain Fremont,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much 
and  whom  he  had  a  curiosity  to  see,  and 
was  pointed  out  "a  slender-made  and  well- 
proportioned  man  sitting  in  front  of  a 
tent.  His  dress  was  a  blue  woolen  shirt 
of  somewhat  novel  style,  open  at  the  neck, 
trimmed  with  white,  with  a  star  on  each 
point  of  the  collar',  over  this  a  deer-skin 
hunting-shirt  trimmed  and  fringed,  which 
had  evidently  seen  hard  times."  His  head 
was  "unencumbered  by  hat  or  cap,  but 
had  a  light  cotton  handkerchief  bound 
about  it,  and  deer-skin  moccasins  com- 
pleted the  suit."  Such  being  the  dress 
of  the  leaders,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
what  the  Bear  Flag  men  looked  like  as 
a  class. 

A  local  historian  has  called  them  vaga- 
bonds. They  unquestionably  looked  like 
vagabonds.  But  they  were  about  as  near 
real  vagabonds  as  were  Washington's  tat- 
tered army  at  Valley  Forge,  or  Lee's  forces 
at  the  time  of  his  surrender.  They  were 
just  such  a  body  of  western  frontiersmen 
as  those  who  whipped  the  Mexicans  at  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  took  Santa  Ana 
prisoner.  They  belonged  to  a  class  which 
has  done  its  full  part  in  bringing  victory 
to  American  arms  in  so  many  encounters, 
although  ixx)rly  fitted  for  a  dress  parade, 
it  must  be  confessed. 

Fremont  having  driven  the  guerrillas  from 
that  section,  and  their  being  yet  no  news 
of  war,  proceeded  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Bears.  For  that  purpose  he 
called  a  convention  of  all  Americans  in 
Sonoma  to  meet  on  July  olh.  There  were 
at  this  time  present,  Fremont  and  his 
seventy-two  men,  eight  or  ten  naval  oflkcrs 
from  United  Stales  vessels  lying  at  San 
Francisco  and  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  American  settlers,  including  Ide 
and  the  Bear  Flag  men  ])ro])er.  Idc  was 
chosen  chairman.  Fremcmt  was  made  the 
leader  of  the  independence  of  California 
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and  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be 
a  new  organization  throughout. 

Two  days  afterward  the  American  dag 
was  raised  at  Monterey,  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  Sonoma  the  Bear  Flag 
was  hauled  down  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
run  up  in  its  place.  This  of  course  was 
the  end  of  the  Bear  Flag  revolution,  and 
there  was  probably  no  one  more  ]>lcased 
than  Fremont  with  the  change  of  Hags. 
The  revolutionary  movement,  it  will  be 
seen,  had  only  an  existence  of  about  twenty- 
five  days  and  F'remont  was  only  at  its  head 
two  days  before  it  was  dissolved.  He 
therefore  cannot  be  held  reS[>onsible  for 
its  organization  nor  for  any  of  its  acts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  guilty  of  nothing 
unbecoming  .'\merican  citizens.  No  single 
act  of  Wolence  was  ever  charged  against 


It.  Ide,  its  leader,  was  a  temperance  man, 
and  temperance  rules  were  strictly  enforced. 
In  its  declaration  of  independence,  written 
by  Ide,  the  noblest  sentiments  of  liberty 
and  freedom  were  expressed,  and  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  the  movement  is  that 
It  was  foolhardy;  but  it  had  its  valuable 
uses  In  the  conquest.  It  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  Castro  and  Pico  from  their 
pur|>ose  of  disturbing  the  American  settlers 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  hastening  Com- 
modore Sloat  to  raise  our  tlag  at  Monterey. 
For  some  reason,  not  well  explained,  it 
has  been  charged  as  one  of  Fremont's 
disturbances  which  it  is  jiretended  aroused 
the  country  into  opiwsilion.  What  it  might 
have  developed  into,  under  the  leadership 
of  Fremont,  had  war  not  been  declared, 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 


A  Plea  for  the  Flowers 

By  Herbert  Arthur  Stout 


Those  who  smiling  say, 

"Flowers  were  bom  to  picii  to-day" — 

Must  you  believe  ihem? 
I  know  a  better  way: 

Love  them  and  leave  them. 
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eye  and  snowy  beard,  like  youth  mas- 
querading in  the  habiliments  of  old  age, 
piqued  curiosity.  But  nothing  developed 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  recondite 
problem;  no  one  knew  the  professor's 
companion.  And  to  be  frank  with  you, 
curious  reader.  Professor  Moser  himself 
did  not  know;  except  that  the  stranger 
had  volunteered  his  name,  Sir  Roger 
Johnston,  that  he  had  crossed  the  frozen 
north  into  the  arctic  circle,  and  that, 
although  he  looked  even  as  ancient  as 
Professor  Moser,  he  was  then  on  his  way 
to  the  University  of  California  to  assume 
the  very  chair  the  latter  had  vacated  years 
ago.    That  was  all. 

They  had  sat  together  while  the  ferry 
steamer  bore  them  across  the  bay  and 
while  the  train  pulled  across  the  two  cities 
from  the  mole,  and  had  been  led  subdy 
into  a  discussion  of  the  probable  merits 
of  the  respective  claims  of  Doctor  Cook 
and  Captain  Peary.  "Their  achievements 
are  but  indifferent,"  Sir  Roger  had  de- 
clared. "They  have  discovered  nothing 
new,  yet  they  claim  much.  I  have  dis- 
covered much  that  was  new,  yet  I  claim 
nothing." 

Then,  as  incidental,  each  had  shed  a 
little  light  upon  polar  exploration  and 
meteorologic  phenomena  of  the  arctic 
regions.  The  stranger  had  displayed  a 
familiarity  with  the  professor's  favorite 
topic  which  had  won  his  immediate  pro- 
found respect;  but  his  enjoyment  of  the 
discussion  was  marred  by  a  continual 
distracted  roving  of  Sir  Roger's  lustrous, 
shifty  eyes.  "Are  you  expecting  someone?" 
Professor  Moser  had  asked  him. 

Sir  Roger  parried:  "Let  us  wait  for  a 
more  secluded  place,  one  more  suited  to 
the  revelation  of  the  secrets  nature  has 
so  carefully  guarded  from  the  world  for 
coundess  centuries.  I  have  many  to  re- 
veal, but  it  is  not  for  the  world  to  know — 
yet." 

Having  alighted  at  the  quiet  Berkeley 
station,  the  scholarly  giant  still  glanced 
furtively  about  as  if  the  attention  he  aroused 
was  annoying  to  him.  And  he  set  an  all 
but  too  rapid  pace  for  the  professor's 
rheumatic  old  legs.  No  word  was  spoken 
until  the  sound  of  other  voices  and  of 
grinding  heels  on  concrete  pavements  had 
been  left  behind.  They  had  reached  the 
animated  solitude  in  the  shadows  of  Co-ed 
cafion.    The  footfalls  of  the  two  old  men 


upon  the  soft  leaf-carpeted  sod  gave  up 
no  sound.  Hardly  a  sunbeam  found  its 
way  through  the  leafy  maze  overhead. 
They  had  gone  apart  from  the  world  of 
life  and  busde  into  natiu-e's  private  cham- 
ber. Through  the  myriad  small  birds 
flitdng  and  chirping  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  thickly  entwined  branches,  through 
the  voice  of  the  rippling  creek  at  their 
feet,  nature  spoke  to  the  stalwart  old 
scholar    and    loosed    his    tongue. 

He  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  beat 
his  chfist.  "You  wonder  who  I  am," 
he  said.  "Behold,  then,  the  sole  survivor, 
but  one,  of  the  Sir  John  Frankhn  expe- 
dition  to   force   the  Northwest  passage!" 

"Why,  why,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold!"  began  Professor  Moser  in  mild 
astonishment,  yet  in  a  tone  which  apol- 
ogized for  his  doubt,  "Sir  John  Franklin's 
entire  expedition  was  lost.  We  have  the 
absolute    proof!" 

"Hold!  not  so  fast!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Roger,  raising  his  hand  with  a  gesture  for 
silence.  "You  have  the  proof  that  though 
we  succeeded  in  proving  the  Northwest 
passage.  Providence  reserved  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  our  purpose  for  a  later 
time.  You  have  proof  that  our  ships 
were  abandoned  within  sixty  miles  of  Cape 
Herschel,  where  they  went  to  pieces  in 
the  crush  of  ice.  Convincing  evidences 
were  found  that  Sir  John  Franklin's 
career  was  here  brought  to  an  untimely 
close.  His  country  and  the  world  have 
accepted  it.  His  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey  speaks  for  all  England 
its  tribute  to  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
explorers.  There  is  proof  conclusive  that 
practically  the  entire  expedition  was  lost. 
Their  bleaching  bones  may  still  lie  on  the 
frozen  arctic  shores  to  give  mute  testi- 
mony. But  of  the  fate  of  the  wretched 
remnant  you  have  absolutely  no  proof." 
Sir  Roger  straightened  to  his  full  height. 
"Of  one  hundred  and  forty  men  but  one 
other  and  I  remain." 

Professor  Moser  merely  looked  his  in- 
ability to  credit  this  last  statement;  but 
he  ventured  to  probe  for  support  in  his 
disbelief.  "Who  and  where  is  this  one  other 
of  which  you  speak  ?"  he  demanded. 

Sir  Roger  bent  his  face  very  close  to 
the  professor's  and  made  a  speaking-tube 
of  his  hands  in  order  that  his  whispered 
words  might  not  escape  to  either  side. 
"Sh-h-h-h-h-h  1"  he  hissed  through  clenched 


teeth  so  shrilly  that  the  ^nging  of  the 
birds  OD  all  sides  for  a  radius  of  several 
rods  was  stilled.  He  tapped  his  forehead 
with  the  tip  of  a  crooked  index-finger, 
"But  it  is  only  periodic,"  he  said;  "at 
other  times  he  is  as  rational  as  you  and  I 
and  pursues  his  scientific  researches.  It 
is  for  his  sake,"  he  continued  with  loud 
whistling  sibilants,  "that  I  sought  this 
solitude  to  take  you  into  nature's  con- 
fidence. Did  I  not  know  that  you  were  so 
close  to  nature's  heart  yourself,  my  lips 
would  be  sealed.  And  before  I  apeak,  you 
must  promise  me  that  what  I  say  shall 
go  no  further  until  ke  has  fully  reg<uned 
his  reason  and  himself  given  it  to  the 
world.  Can  you  keep  a  secret?  can  you 
cany  a  secret  to  the  grave  if  before  he 
has  recovered  and  completed  his  research 
the  hand  of  death  should  claim  you  ? 
Do  not  concern  yourself  with  my  reasons 
for  doing  the  will  of  this  man;  they  will 
not  be  divulged.    Can  you  do  it?" 


"1   can,"   said   Professor   Moser. 

"But    will    you?"    insisted    Sir    Roger. 

He's  either  crazy  or  a  monumental 
liar — thought  Professor  Moser.  At  any 
rate  there  would  be  no  harm  in  humoring 
him.  "Yes;  I  will,"  he  promised.  "I 
am  a  young  man  yet,  and  strong.  I  have 
no  fear  of  death,  but  your  secret  will  be 
safe  with   me." 

"Very  well;  I  shall  proceed.  I  need  not 
tell  how  I  came  to  sail  with  the  expedition. 
I  was  then  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  young  and  rugged  of 
health;  and  it  was  of  such  that  Sir  John 
desired  the  expedition  should  he  com- 
posed. I  sailed  on  the  Erebus  with  Sir 
John  and  was  much  in  his  confidence 
as  to   his   plans. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  of  our  first 
winter  anchored  to  a  Beechey  island 
icel^erg,  nor  of  our  trying  journey  from 
there  down  through  the  inasang  ice  of 
Peel  Sound,  nor  yet  of  our  lodng  strug^e 
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to  gain  Cape  Herschel  through  the  pack 
ice  the  following  winter.  Of  this  you 
have  heard,  and  it  is  foreign  to  our  point. 
I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  fate  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  men.  What  you 
have  heard  is  in  the  main  true.  More- 
over, it  is  immaterial  to  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries we  made.  I  will  begin  with  the 
time  the  ships  were  abandoned  hy  those 
of  us  who  had  thus  far  survived,  but  will 
touch  only  briefly  upon  that  with  which 
you  are  already  familiar. 

"There  were  forty- seven  in  the  party 
at  this  time.  To  the  south,  as  you  know, 
we  had  sighted  King  William's  Land, 
and  to  eastward  lay,  nearer  at  hand,  the 
mainland  of  Boothia.  It  was  our  purpose 
to  gain  this  coast  and  follow  it  to  the  Fish 
river,  from  which  point  we  hoped  to  find 
an  avenue  of  escape.  We  sledged  across 
the  ice  pack  toward  the  west  coast  of 
Boothia,  but  with  the  cold  and  priva- 
tion only  twelve  ever  reached  the  land, 
and  after  this  small  company  had  again 
divided  on  account  of  sickness  and  general 
collapse,  five  of  the  hardiest  of  us  pressed 
OD  grimly,  with  what  strength  and  courage 
remained  within  us,  to  the  south,  a  dis- 
tance of  several  leagues.  Here  we  made 
our  first  important  discovery — -the  magnetic 
pole. 

"But    Captain    Amundsen    claims    that 
honor,"   Professor   Moser   reminded   him. 
"Captain    Amundsen?    I've    heard    of 
him,"    replied    Sir    Roger.    "You    and    I 
credit  Henry  Hudson  with  the  discovery 
named  for  him,  yet  we  know 
wrong  to  the  memory  of  the 
Lzano.    And,  again,  Italy,  you 
the  whole  world  shout  aloud 
>us    discovered    America,    but 
:    Phoenicians!    I    will    say   of 
imdsen  as  Cook  said  of  Peary 
first  began    to    boast,   'If  he 
d  the  pole,  he  did,  and  I  con- 
n,  hut  /  saw  it  first.' 
"But,  after  all,  I  do  not  r^ard  the  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  pole  or  of  the  north 
pole  as  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  wide- 
spread attention  the  rep>orts  of  these  ex- 
plorers have  excited.    The  world  has  long 
known  that  these  things  exist  as  they  are. 
These  poles  would  have  remained  where 
they  are  if  these  gentlemen  had  not  pro- 
claimed their  success  to  the  world,   and 
some  adventurer   would   eventually   come 
in  to  claim  unearned  honor  for  confirming 


what  was  already  established.  But  the 
experiences  we  so  phenomenally  sur- 
vived, our  discoveries  of  the  marvelous, 
1  may  say,  will  never  be  repeated. 

"It  was  after  our  party  had  divided,  as 
I  said,  the  strong  from  the  weak,  the  latter 
facing  reluctantly  back  toward  the  ice- 
locked  ships  and  the  former  pressing  on 
to  the  south.  We  had  made  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  coast  to  take 
our  bearings  and  to  snatch  one  last  glimpse 
of  the  cold  arctic  sun  already  swallowed 
up  in  the  southern  horizon.  From  the 
top  of  this  knoll  we  looked  down  to  west- 
ward and  descried,  where  the  land  and 
the  ice  floes  met,  a  number  of  figures  which 
we  took  to  be  missing  members  of  our 
party  or  Eskimos,  though  we  were  not 
sure  that  they  were  not  seals.  We  hurried 
toward  them,  and  as  we  drew  nearer  they 
took  on  definite  human  form.  We  soon 
discovered  that  they  were  in  the  freezing, 
dashing  spray  to  the  waist,  among  the 
grinding  masses  of  ice,  and  they  were 
not  men. 

"There  were  five  of  them,  all  beautiful 
creatures  of  the  brunette  type,  with  long 
black  hair  floating  free,  unrestrained  by 
knots,  pins  or  ribbons,  unratted  and  un- 
disguised by  the  hairdresser's  art.  Every 
tress  and  every  hair  bore  an  icicle,  and 
the  wind  playii^  through  them  made 
silvery  dnkJing  music.  They  were  un- 
afrdd,  and,  with  a  show  of  great  feminine 
independence  rather  than  immodesty  and 
scarcely  noticing  us,  they  continued  in 
the  operation  at  which  we  had  siurprised 
them;  that  is  to  say,  washing  every  stitch 
they  possessed  on  the  floating  ice  cakes 
as  if  they  were  great  bars  of  advertised 
soap.  Each  had  a  walrus  tusk  about 
two  feet  long  with  which  they  beat  the 
garments.  All  the  while  they  sang  a 
doleful  tune — no  words — ^just  a  dreary, 
droning  chant  that  made  you  think  of 
your  mother  and  all  the  evil  things  you 
had  ever  done." 

Professor  Moser' s  eyes  brightened  with 
returning  credulity.  His  every  pore  gaped 
avidly  to  absorb  Sir  Roger's  ingenuous 
words.  Here  was  a  phenomenon  that 
the  professor  could  reason  out  for  himself. 
"Mermaidsl"  he  exclaimed.  "Miller  in 
his  Loch  Slin  tells  us  that  such  actions 
always  forebode  a  calamity.  I  read  in 
your  eyes  that  it  is  true.  Tell  me,  how 
did  you  escape  it?" 
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''Mermaids  they  were,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinued  Sir  Roger  evenly,  "and  disaster 
did,  in  truth,  follow." 

"Ah!  I  knew  it!"  interrupted  Professor 
Moser.  "What  marvels  remain  veiled 
throughout  the  vistas  of  time  we  may 
never  know.  The  experiences  of  Captain 
Tyson  with  the  good  ship  Polaris  are 
colorless  beside  this.  Even  the  stories 
of  De  Rougmont  are  trite  commonplaces; 
Crusoe's  adventures  were  a  mere  " 

"Permit  me  to  proceed,"  protested  Sir 
Roger.  Continuing  his  narrative,  he  said, 
"Had  our  men  known  that  these  were 
creatures  of  the  deep  and  not  maidens  out 
in  the  frigid  sea  for  a  frolic;  had  they  known 
the  utter  absence  of  romance  in  the  cold 
hearts  of  these  deep-sea  damsels;  had 
they  known  that  a  flirtation  with  an  arctic 
maid  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded — had 
they  known  these  things,  I  say,  the 
calamity  might  have  been  averted.  But 
such  is  the  foolhardy  boldness  of  man 
that  he  will  embrace  disaster  first  and 
defer  the  consideration  of  consequences  until 
it  is  too  late.  Had  these  stupid  apostles 
of  St.  Elmo  opportunely  died  before  this 
untoward  discovery  was  made,  the  lives 
of  three  ignorant  sailors  would  have  been 
spared,  and  half  a  century  of  my  life  and 
the  life  of  one  other  would  not  have  been 
suffered  to  waste  in  the  dreary  arctic. 
But  the  stupid  blundering  sailors  persisted 
in  obtruding  their  offensive  attentions 
upon  the  self-concerned  maids  of  the  sea 
until  in  righteous  outrage  the  whole  five 
of  them  set  up  a  wild  screaming  like  angry 
eagles  whose  nest  has  been  invaded  and 
began  to  thump  vigorously  upon  the  ice 
with   their   walrus   tusks. 

"Then  we  saw  a  mighty  sea  rise  and 
roll  inland  from  far  out  in  the  channel. 
The  mermaids  continued  to  scream  hys- 
terically, and  the  gigantic  wave,  reaching 
entirely  across  the  channel,  grew  higher 
and  nearer  at  every  moment.  On  it  came, 
booming  as  if  all  the  thunders  of  heaven 
were  loosed  and  concentrated  upon  us. 
Great  icebergs  shot  into  the  air  and  fell 
with  the  splash  and  dash  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  water  and  ice  as  colossal  as  when 
Polyphemus  hurled  the  moimtains  at  Ulys- 
ses' fleet.  When  the  careering  swell  had 
reached  a  point  half-a-league  off-shore,, 
it  reared  its  mighty  bulk  to  the  very  heavens, 
as  high  as  the  summit  from  which  we  had 
descried  the  mermaids  at  their  washing. 


And  the  bellow  of  that  onrushing  tide! 
the  wonder  is  that  our  eardrums  were 
not   bursted. 

"So  .swiftiy  and  with  such  menace  did 
it  fall  upon  us  that  we  dia  nothing  but 
stand  transfixed,  paralyzed  with  fear. 
The  mermaids  were  forgotten;  all  things 
became  blank,  though  I  distinctly  re- 
member one  thought  that  flashed  through 
my  mind.  It  was  a  vision  of  Cadiz  in 
the  great  tidal  wave  of  a  century  before. 
As  a  boy  at  school  I  had  been  taught  that 
no  calamity,  save  the  Deluge  itsdf,  ever 
approached  the  terrible  ferocity  of  this; 
but  it  was  no  more  than  a  ripple  in  a  bath- 
tub in  comparison  with  the  watery  moun- 
tain about  to  burst  over  our  heads.  Hud- 
dled together,  we  awaited  our  doom,  and 
in  an  instant  all  was  over.  With  a  final 
series  of  grinding  and  crunching  noises 
overhead,  stillness  again  enveloped  us. 
Only  the  lapping  of  the  waves  just  within 
the  seaward  wall  of  our  prison  broke  the 
intensity  of  the  silence,  for  we  came  out 
of  our  terror  to  find  ourselves  entombed 
in  a  spacious  glacial  cavern,  walls  and 
ceiling  all  solid  blocks  of  ice,  how  many 
fathoms  in  depth  we  could  not  have  guessed. 

"It  was  some  minutes  before  I  realized 
that  the  ground  at  my  feet  threw  off  a 
soft  fluorescence  like  the  aurora.  What 
a  boon  this  was  may  be  imagined." 

"It  must  have  been  the  aurora!"  ex- 
claimed the  professor,  nervously  gripping 
his  cane  in  trembling  fingers.  "Did  you 
examine  the  ground?"  he  asked  with 
sudden  inspiration. 

"Not  then;  we  did  afterward,  and 
foimd  it  literally  sprinkled  with  fine  flour- 
platinum;  and  we  foimd  further  what  we 
then  regarded  as  not  the  least  wonderful 
of  our  discoveries,  that  we  were  impris- 
oned upon  the  magnetic  pole!  We  could 
walk  around  the  vortex  of  magnetic  force, 
so  to  speak,  and  as  we  walked  our  needle 
'would  always  point  along  the  axis  of  our 
circuit." 

"That's  it!  that's  it!"  chirped  Professor 
Moser  with  growing  excitement.  "At  last 
we  have  the  true  theory  of  the  aurora. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  causes 
attributed  by  De  la  Rue,  Muller,  Tait, 
Stok  ^  other  accredited  me- 

teo  .   The  boreal  display 

is  ^^Trestrial  magnetic 

d  rictly  and  directly 

tl  iiagnetic  induction. 
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Canton  and  Tait  have  come  nearer  the 
truth  with  the  theory  that  the  aurora  is 
due  to  electrical  discharges  such  as  are 
produced  by  the  Holtz  machine  in  a  vacuum 
tube,  resulting  in  the  fluorescence  con- 
tended for  by  Angstrom.  Later  experi- 
mentation with  the  cathode  ray,  explained 
by  your  statements,  proves  the  hypothesis. 
My  good  man,  you  do  not  know  what 
world-wide   renown    may   yet    be   yours." 

"I  care  not  for  renown,"  cried  Sir  Roger 
unselfishly.  "There  is  another  who  has 
a  just  claim  to  it.  I  only  ask  that  it  may 
be  given  him  who  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing, even  reason,  to  gain  it.  But  you 
have  not  heard  all.  Those  aquatic  bru- 
nettes were  not  satisfied  with  the  scare 
they  had  given  us.  They  bobbed  up 
through  the  waves  into  our  crystal  prison 
hissing  like  so  many  snakes,  and  one  of  them 
with  a  voice  a  like  Chinese  musette  said: 

"  *  Vile  dwellers  of  the  land,  no  more  may 
ye  seek  the  verdant  hills  and  vales  of  thy 
native  haunts  until  ye  have  expiated  the 
insult  offered  the  Aqua-Marina-Omega 
Sorority  by  freeing  thyselves  with  thine 
own  hands!'  Then  over  they  went  head- 
foremost into  the  water  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  grebe  and  we  never  saw  them 
again. 

"I  was  glad  enough  the  penalty  sounded 
no  worse,  for  I  believed  we  could  dig  oiu: 
way  out  with  comparative  ease,  and  it  was 
not  at  all  unpleasant  so  far.  Nevertheless 
I  was  weak  with  fright  and  grateful  that 
we  were  not  ground  to  infinitesimal  atoms. 
I  turned  to  congratulate  my  companions 
upon  our  miraculous  deliverance. 

"Ah,  sir;  the  new  terror  that  seized  me 
then  I  fear  you  cannot  comprehend  or 
believe!  See  these  whitened  hairs,  this 
snowy  beard!  the  pigment  faded  from 
them  in  the  next  brief  experience.  With 
my  eyes  but  partially  accustomed  to  the 
new  light,  I  turned  them  toward  my  com- 
panions and  was  dumfounded,  horrified, 
to  see  where  four  men  had  stood,  only  four 
leering  skeletons,  standing  out  grim  and 
shadowy  like  the  ghosts  of  men  that  had 
been.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by 
any  of  us.  I  tried  now  to  speak,  but  the 
words  died  in  a  gasp  upon  my  lips.  Then 
the  skeleton  of  my  one  brave  companion 
faced  about.  I  could  distinguish  him  from 
the  sailors  by  the  binoculars  which  still 
swung  at  his  side  and  the  huge  revolver 
which    seemed   to    hang   without   belt   or 


holster  an  inch  from  his  pelvic  bone.  His 
clasp-knife  was  suspended  in  air  in  the 
region  where  his  pocket  had  been,  and 
his  watch,  too,  was  in  its  accustomed 
place;  the  chain  curved  downward, 
the  bar  end  ascending  toward  its  former 
buttonhole  support.  A  more  careful  look 
disclosed  the  buttons  of  his  vest  arranged 
in  their  wonted  perpendicular  row  down 
before  the  sternum,  and  a  massive  watch- 
charm  swung  pendulously  at  the  third 
button  from  the  bottom.  I  looked  higher. 
His  jaw  moved  hideously  as  he  exclaimed, 
*MyGod!  What  has  happened!'  Though 
his  fleshly  tissue  had  disappeared  as 
silently,  swifdy  and  completely  as  the  soul 
from  its  clay,  yet  he  possessed  the  power 
of  speech. 

"I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  to 
you,  sir;  the  awfulness  of  the  situation, 
the  tension  of  the  moment,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  express.  My  amaze- 
ment had  been  so  great  I  had  given  no 
thought  to  my  own  physical  transfigiuration. 
I  knew  no  change  in  myself  until  I  chanced 
to  raise  my  arm  and  glanced  at  my  hand. 
Oh,  that  glance!  a  chill  of  terror  ran 
through  my  frame  as  I  beheld  that  my 
flesh,  too,  my  clothing,  everything  but  the 
naked  bones  had  wholly  disappeared.  Yet, 
I  was  alive;  I  could  see!  I  could  hear! 
With  a  shudder  I  reached  to  touch  the 
fleshless  bones  of  my  lower  arm,  but  be- 
fore the  shocking  contact  was  made  my 
courage  failed  me.  I  tried  again;  again 
I  failed.  Yet  a  third  time  I  made  the 
shrinking  attempt.  I  distinctly  remember 
how  I  laughed  and  cried  like  a  hysterical 
woman  when  my  hand  encountered  the 
edge  of  my  sleeve.  I  passed  my  hands 
swifdy  over  my  face  and  entire  body. 
Ever3rthing  was  perfectiy  natural  to  the 
touch — ^beard,  features,  clothing,  all." 

Sir  Roger  paused  to  bestow  an  impatient 
frown  upon  Professor  Moser,  who  had 
put  out  a  quaking  palm  and  was  trying 
vainly  to  shunt  in  a  word  between  the 
narrator's  smooth-sliding  sentences,  while 
the  sparkle  of  his  sharp  eye  rivaled  that 
of  Sir  Roger's. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Sir  Roger  with  re- 
pining intonation,  "what  now?" 

"The  X-rayl"  gasped  the  littie  professor, 
ignoring  the  sneer.  "It's  as  plain  as  the 
boreal  theory  itself.  The  cathode  ray  is 
devdoped  in  this  highly  rarefied  atmos- 
phere   by    induction    from    the    magnetic 
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but  after  several  decades  of  faithful  serv- 
ice they  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
second  generation  of  babies  in  their  books 
and  services,  so  that  practically  every  child 
in  the  Yuma  tribe  was  in  school  and  most 
of  the  adults  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Mother  Superior. 
Whether  their  bonds  became  irksome  or 
whether  the  good  sisters  became  too  zealous 
in  their  efforts  to  wean  the  aborigines 
from  their  superstitious  customs  and  be- 
liefs, a  revolt  occurred  early  in  the  90's 
and  of  the  seven  hundred  souls  on  the 
reservation  more  than  half  rose  in  re- 
bellion, drove  the  sisters  from  the  school 
and — when  threatened  by  the  cold  steel 
of  the  soldiers  encamped  near  by — fled 
into  Mexico,  never  to  return.  Washing- 
ton sent  out  a  government  agent  then  and 
official  red-tape  encircled  the  life  of  the 
faithful  (or  indolent)  few.  They  con- 
tinued and  continue  to-day  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  themselves  to  eke 
out  a  living  in  the  rich  plains  that  for 
centuries  have  been  overflowed  and  en- 
riched periodically  by  the  treacherous 
Colorado. 

Originally  reserved  for  their  use,  the 
lands  they  occupied  were — ^through  the 
defection  of  more  than  half  their  number — 
much  more  extensive  than  the  needs  of 
so  indifferent  a  class  of  horticulturists 
demanded;  the  government  decided  there- 
fore to  open  part  of  them  to  its  citizens. 
Seven  sections  were  retained  for  future 
distribution  to  the  Yumas;  the  six  thou- 
sand acres  lying  east  of  the  boundary 
line  between  range  22  and  range  23 
East  was  surveyed  for  allotment  and  the 
plan  was  turned  over  to  the  Reclamation 
Service. 

For  many  years  the  engineers  of  this 
branch  of  the  government  service  have  had 
their  eyes  on  the  great  Colorado  and  its 
contiguous  lands.  An  ideal  dam  site  ex- 
isted twelve  miles  up  the  river  from  Yuma — 
a  spot  where  the  bedrock  outcrops  on 
either  bank,  leaving  a  passageway  between 
less  than  a  mile  wide  and  lying  immediately 
below  a  very  wide  and  marshy  section 
of  the  river  channel  called  Laguna — or 
the  lake.*  The  rock  headland  on  the 
California  side  was  called  Potholes,  be- 
cause in  the  rock  were  great  smooth  pools 
in  which  rainwater  often  stood;  the  head- 
land  on   the   Arizona   shore    was   called 

•See  SuMSKT  for  June,  1909, 1»<e  6x5. 


Laguna.  On  these  two  spots  camps  were 
established  and  in  1905  work  on  a  dam 
and  headgates  was  started. 

This  work  was  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1909.  The  cost  was  heavy,  estimated 
by  outside  engineers  at  $2,500,000,  but 
eventually  it  is  believed  the  immense  ter- 
ritory that  can  be  brought  under  the  dam 
will  reduce  the  cost-tax  levied  on  each  acre 
to  a  reasonable  figure.  In  addition  to  the 
reservation  there  are  no  less  than  ninety 
thousand  acres  in  Arizona  territory,  forty 
thousand  on  what  is  known  as  the  mesa 
land  described  by  Project  Engineer  Francis 
Sellew  as  "the  finest  citrus  area  in  the 
United  States" — and  fifty  thousand  ad- 
joining the  mesa  on  the  west,  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  river.  Of  the  latter 
practically  all  is  below  the  level  of  the 
river,  but  ample  protection  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  construction  of  dikes.  Much 
of  this  bottom-land  is  in  cultivation,  most 
of  it  having  been  taken  up  many  years 
ago.  It  is  irrigated  with  water  raised 
from  the  river  at  Yuma  by  a  water-wheel 
known  as  "The  Scoop,"  but  soon  it  is  hoped 
to  have  completed  the  great  siphon  which 
will  carry  the  water  under  the  river  from 
the  Laguna  heading  and  canals  to  a  point 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Yuma  valley. 
Part  of  this  water  will  later  be  raised  by 
force  pumping  to  the  mesa  above  and 
then  will  be  completed  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  Yuma  project,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  most  daring  pieces  of  recla- 
mation  engineering   ever  undertaken. 

Lured  by  tales  of  prosperity  and  peace 
on  the  ranches  of  the  desert,  many  thou- 
sands looked  eagerly  for  news  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yuma  reservation.  There  was 
a  popular  supposition  that  the  farm  units 
would  be  disposed  of  by  the  method  adopted 
five  years  ago  of  putting  the  names  of  all 
applicants  into  a  basket  and  employing 
some  disinterested  person  to  draw  there- 
from the  slips  containing  the  names  of  lucky 
ones.  But  early  in  the  year  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  officials  of  the  In- 
terior department  that  on  March  1st  the 
land-office  in  Los  Angeles  would  receive 
applications  and  permit  entries  by  the 
system  of  "first  come,  first  served."  Im- 
mediately a  rush  to  Yuma  was  begun, 
prospective  entrymen  desiring  to  look  over 
the  Promised  Land  and  to  post  themselves 
as  to  the  numbers  and  locations  of  the 
desirable  farm  units.  The  latter  averaged 
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and  forty  feet.  Instead  of  »nking  a  wooden 
form  as  the  work  goes  down,  Mr.  Sellew 
and  his  assistants  are  building  their  con- 
crete wall  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  pouring 
it  into  a  mold  of  sheet  steel  constructed 
in  sections  such  that,  when  the  concrete 
ring  is  completed,  the  tightening  of  bolts 
on  the  inside  band  and  the  loosening  of 
bolts  on  the  outside  band  draw  the  form 
away  from  the  concrete.  Meantime  the 
excavators  in  the  pit  of  the  shaft  are  re- 
moving the  dirt  under  the  concrete  ring 
and  it  is  settling.  When  il  is  near  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet  steel  form  the  two  bands  are 
again  returned  to  place,  filled  with  liquid 
cement  and  used  to  maintain  pressure 
until  the  concrete  has  again  hardened. 
Thus  one  ring  of  concrete  is  molded  to 
another,  each  on  top  of  the  lower,  the  men 
in  the  bottom  allowing  the  whole  to  sink 
of  its  own  weight  as  the  work  of  excavating 
goes  forward.  When  the  shafts  are  deep 
enough  they  will  be  connected  by  a  tunnel 
seven  hundred  feet  in  length  bored  in  bed- 


rock twenty-five  feet  under  the  scour  of 
the  chaimel.  This  tunnel  will  be  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  as  will  the  shaft  on  the 
California  side.  The  longer  shaft  will  be 
thirty  feet  across,  as  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
wor^Qg  shaft  carrying  a  pair  of  elevators 
for  rock  and  concrete.  The  great  depth 
to  which  the  shafts  are  being  driven,  it 
should  be  explained,  is  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  only  at  depth  can  bedrock  be  found. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  will  mean  to  the  general 
pubhc.  Much  of  the  land  under  the 
siphon  system,  as  has  been  staled,  is  pri- 
vately owned,  but  there  are  several  thou- 
sand acres  to  be  ojiened  and  several  thou- 
sands more  the  ownershiji  of  which  is  in 
dispute,  but  which  will  probably  be  for- 
feited to  the  government  because  of  fraud 
or  failure  on  the  part  of  entrymen.  What- 
ever land  is  opened  for  entry  will  be  eagerly 
striven  for  as  it  is  certain  to  be  valuable 
inasmuch  as  it  lies  close  to  a  market  and  to 
the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 


Mining  Memories 

By  WiLUAH  TOUKINS 

It  seems  to  me  that  mining-camps  are  diff'rent  nowadays 

To  what  they  used  to  be  in  early  times — well,  anyways, 

When  I  first  started  in  the  business  back  in  forty-nine 

You'd  never  see  no  college  graduates  around  a  mine. 

If  I  remember  rightly  we  had  mines  then,  just  the  same, 

Though  we  didn't  have  no  "experts"  a  teachin'  us  the  game. 

We  found  gold  to  run  the  nation,  we  found  mines  that  sure  were  b 

And  the  way  we  used  to  find  them  was 


get 


right 
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The  men  that  knew  die  Comstock  was  a  likely  place  for  gold 

Were  shy  on  chemistry;  they  thought  'twas  something  for  a  cold; 

On  sdratific  learning  they  certainly  were  lame, 

But  ev'iy  dean-up  day  they  made  a  fortune  just  the  same. 

If  there  ever  was  a  spot  that  had  geology  to  spare 

The  Black  Hills  was  that  place,  but  the  old  miners  that  were  there 

Had  never  heard  about  it,  they  just  knew  the  hills  were  big. 

And  the  way  they  found  the  Homestake  was 

to 

get 

right 

down 
and 
dig. 

Old  Double- Jack  CBrioi  was  in  the  hills  three  years,  'tis  said, 
In  fact  he  was  away  so  long  they  thought  that  he  was  dead, 
But  one  day  he  came  back  and  put  the  whole  camp  on  the  run. 
When  be  showed  sotae  rock  that  panned  out  seven  hundred  to  the  ton. 
A  new-hatched  mining  expert  who'd  Just  butted  in  the  game 
Showed  Jack  the  reason  why  he  couldn't  hdp  but  find  the  claim. 
But  no  (Mie  paid  attention,  or  seemed  to  care  a  fig. 
For  they  could  see  the  place  where  Jack  had 

to 

get 

right 

down 
and 
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TIE  autumn  passed,  and  winter 
closed  down.  Plant  continued 
his  administration.  For  a  month 
the  countryside  was  on  a  tiptoe 
of  expectation.  It  counted  on 
no  immediate  results,  hut  the  '^suspension 
pending  investigation"  was  to  take  place 
within  a  few  weeks.  As  far  as  surface 
indications  were  concerned  nothing  hap- 
pened. Expectation  was  turned  back  on 
itself.  Absolute  confidence  in  Plant's  re- 
moval and  criminal  conviction  gave  place 
to  skepticism  and  doubt,  finally  to  utter 
disbelief.  And  since  Thorne  had  succeeded 
in  arousing  a  real  faith  and  enthusiasm,  the 
reaction  was  by  so  much  the  stronger. 
Tolerance  gave  way  to  antagonism ;  distrust 
to  bitterness;  grievance  to  open  hostility. 

The  forest  rangers  suddenly  found  them- 
selves openly  unpopular.  Heretofore  a 
ranger  had  been  tolerated  by  the  moun- 
taineers as  either  a  good-for-nothing  loafer 
or  as  a  species  of  inunderstandable  fanatic 
to  be  looked  down  upon  with  good-humored 
contempt.  Now  a  ranger  became  a  partisan 
of  the  opposing  forces  and  as  such  an  enemy. 
Men  ceased  speaking  to  him,  or  greeted  him 
with  the  curtest  of  nods.  Plant's  men  were 
ostracized  in  every  way,  once  they  showed 
themselves  obstinate  in  holding  to  their 
positions.  Every  man  was  urged  to  resign. 
Many  did  so.  Others  hung  on  because  the 
job  was  too  soft  to  lose.  Some,  like  Ross 
Fletcher,  California  John,  Tom  Carroll, 
Charley  Morton  and  a  few  others  moved 
on  their  accustomed  way. 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  latest?"  ••^«d 
California  John  one  day,  "from  tK 
squirts  in  the  office?    I  just  got  i 
that  enduring  of  the  fire 
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patrol  the  whole  of  my  district  every  dayf** 
The  old  man  grinned.  "I  only  got  from 
here  to  Pumice  mountain  I  I  wonder  if 
those  fellows  ever  saw  a  mountain  ?  I  sup- 
pose they  laid  off  an  inch  on  the  map  and 
let  it  go  at  that.    Patrol  every  day  I" 

"How  long  wotdd  it  take  you  ?"  asked  Bob. 

"By  riding  hard,  about  a  week." 

Rather  the  loyalty  seemed  to  be  dimly 
to  the  idea  back  of  it  all,  to  something  broad 
and  dim  and  beautiful  which  these  rough, 
untutored  men  had  drawn  from  their  native 
moimtains  and  which  thus  they  rendered 
back. 

As  Bob  gradually  came  to  understand 
more  of  the  situation  his  curiosity  grew. 
The  lumberman's  instinctive  hostility  to 
government  control  and  interference  had 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  modified;  but  he 
had  begun  to  differentiate  this  small  groping 
devoted  band  from  the  machinery  of  the 
forest  reserves.  He  was  a  little  inclined  to 
the  fanatic  theory:  he  knew  by  now  that  the 
laziness  hypothesis  would  not  apply  to  these. 

"What  is  there  in  it?"  he  asked.  "You 
surely  can't  hope  for  a  boost  in  salary, 
and  certainly  your  bosses  treat  you  badly." 

At  first  he  received  vague  and  groping 
answers.  They  liked  the  work;  they  got 
along  all  right;  it  was  a  lot  better  than  the 
cattle  business  just  now,  and  so  on.  Then 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  young  man 
was  genuinely  interested,  California  John 
gradually  opened  up.  One  strange  and 
beautiful  feature  of  American  partisanship 
for  an  ideal  is  its  shyness.  It  will  work  and 
endure,  will  wait  and  suffer,  but  it  will  not 
go  forth  to  proselyte. 

"The  way  I  kind  of  look  at  it  is  this," 

'd  the  old  man  one  evening.  "I  always 
like  these  here  mountains — and  the  big 
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trees — ^and  the  rocks  and  water  and  the 
snow.  Everywhere  else  the  country  belongs 
to  someone:  it's  staked  out.  Up  here  it 
belongs  to  me,  because  I'm  an  American. 
This  country  belongs  to  all  of  us — the 
people — all  of  us.  We  most  of  us  don't 
know  we've  got  it:  that's  all.  I  kind  of  look 
at  it  this  way:  suppose  I  had  a  big  pile  of 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  lying  up  say  in 
Siskiyou  that  I  didn't  know  nothing  what- 
ever about;  and  some  fellow  come  along 
and  took  care  of  it  for  me  and  hung  onto  it 
even  when  I  sent  out  word  that  anybody 
was  welcome  to  anything  I  owned  in  Siski- 
you— I  not  thinking  I  really  owned  any- 
thing there,  you  understand — why — Well, 
you  see,  I  sort  of  like  to  feel  I'm  one  of 
those  fellows!" 

"What  good  is  there  in  hanging  onto  a 
lot  of  land  that  woidd  be  better  developed  ?" 
asked  Bob.* 

But  California  John  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  a  discussion.  He  had  his  faith,  but 
he  would  not  argue  about  it.  Sometime  or 
other  the  people  would  come  to  that  same 
faith.  In  the  meantime  there  was  no  sense 
in  tangling  up  with'  discussions. 

"They  send  us  out  some  reading  that,  tells 
about  it,"  said  California  John.  "I'll  give 
you  some." 

He  was  as  good  aS  his  word.  Bob  carried 
away  with  him  a  dozen  government  publi- 
cations of  the  sort  that,  he  had  always  con- 
cluded, everybody  received  and  nobody 
read.  Interested,  not  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  pamphlets,  but  in  their  influence  on 
these  mountain  men,  he  did  read  them. 

The  general  facts  interested  him  and 
appealed  to  his  logical  common  sense. 
He  saw  for  the  first  time,  because  for  the 
first  time  it  had  been  presented  to  his  atten- 
tion, the  real  use  and  reason  for  the  forest 
reserves.  Hitherto  he  had  considered  the 
whole  institution  as  semihostile,  at  least 
as  something  in  potential  antagonism. 
Now  he  was  willing  fairly  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  some  portion  of  the 
mountain  cover.  He  had'not  really  denied 
it;  simply  he  hadn't  considered  it. 

Eiarly  in  this  conviction  he  made  up  to 
Ross  Fletcher  for  his  brusqueness  in  order- 
ing the  ranger  off  the  mill  property. 

"I  just  classed  you  with  your  gang,  which 
was  natural,"  said  Bob. 

"I  am  one  of  my  gang,  of  course,"  said 
Fletcher. 

"Do  you  consider  yourself  one  of  the 


same  sort  of  dickey  bird  as  Plant  and  that 
crew?"  demanded  Bob. 

"There  ain't  no  humans  all  alike,"  replied 
the  mountaineer. 

Although  Bob  was  thus  rebuffed  in 
immediately  getting  inside  of  the  man's 
loyalty  to  his  service  and  his  superiors,  he 
was  from  that  moment  made  to  feel  at  his 
ease.  Later,  in  a  fuller  intimacy,  he  was 
treated  more  frankly. 

Welton  laughed  openly  at  Bob's  growing 
interest  in  these  matters. 

"You're  the  first  man  I  ever  saw  read 
any  of  those  things,"  said  he  in  regard  to 
the  government  reports.  "I  read  one  once," 
he  went  on  in  delightful  contradiction  to 
his  first  statement.  "It  told  how  to  cut 
timber.  When  you  cut  down  a  tree,  you 
pile  up  the  remains  in  a  neat  pile  and  put 
a  little  white  picket  fence  around  them. 
It  would  take  a  thousand  men  and  cost 
enough  to  buy  a  whole  new  tract  to  do  all 
the  monkey-business  they  want  you  to  do." 

Bob  laughed.  "Well,  I  can't  just  see  us 
taking  time  in  a  short  season  to  back  track 
and  pile  up  ornamental  brush  piles,"  he 
admitted. 

"Experimental  farms  and  experimental 
chickens  and  experimental  lumbering  are 
all  right  for  the  gentleman  farmer  and  the 
gentleman  poultry  fancier  and  the  gentle- 
man lumberman — ^if  there  are  any.  But 
when  it  comes  to  business — " 

Bob  laughed. 

"Just  the  same,"  said  he,  "I'm  beginning 
to  see  that  it's  a  good  thing  to  keep  some 
of  this  timber  standing;  and  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done  is  through  the  forest  reserves." 

"That's  all  right,"  agreed  Welton.  "Let 
'em  reserve.  I  don't  care.  But  they  are  a 
nuisance.  They  keep  stepping  on  my  toes. 
It's  too  good  a  chance  to  annoy  and  graft. 
It  gives  a  hard  lot  of  loafers  too  good  a 
chance  to  make  trouble." 

"They  are  a  hard  lot  in  general,"  agreed 
Bob,  "but  there's  some  good  men  among 
them,  men  I  can't  help  but  admire." 

Welton  rolled  his  eyes  droUy  at  the 
younger  man. 

"Who?"  he  inquired 

"Well,  there's  old  California  John." 

"There's  three  or  four  mossbacks  in  the 
lot  that  are  honest,"  cut  in  Welton,  "but  it's 
because  they're  too  thick-headed  to  be 
anything  else.  Don't  get  kiddish  enough 
to  do  the  picturesque  mountaineer  act, 
Bobby.    I  can  dig  you  up  four  hundred  of 
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that  stripe  anywhere — and  holding  down 
just  about  as  valuable  jobs.  Don't  get  too 
thick  with  that  kind.  In  the  city  you'll  find 
them  holding  open-air  meetings..  I  suppose 
oiu:  friend  Plant  has  been  pinched?" 

''Not  yet,"  grinned  Bob,  a  trifle  shame- 
facedly. 

"Don't  get  the  reform  bug,  Bob,"  said 
Wdton  kindly.  "That's  all  very  well  for 
those  that  like  to  amuse  themselves.  But 
we're  busy." 


XVIII 

THE  following  spring  found  Plant  still 
in  command.  No  word  had  come 
from  the  silence  of  political  darkness.  His 
only  concession  to  the  state  of  affairs  had 
been  an  acknowledgment  under  pressure 
that  the  cattle  ranges  had  been  overstocked 
and  that  outside  cattle  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter,  at  least  for  the  coming 
season.  This  was  just  the  concession  to 
relieve  the  immediate  pressure  against  him 
and  to  give  the  supervisor  time  to  apply  all 
his  energies  to  details  within  the  shades. 

Gay  upheld  his  cousin,  Henry  Plant,  be- 
cause of  the  relationship.  This  implied  a 
good  word  and  personal  influence.  After 
that  Gay  forgot  the  matter.  But  a  great 
number  of  people  were  extremely  anxious 
to  please  Gay.  These  exerted  themselves. 
They  came  across  evidence  that  would  have 
caused  Gay  to  throw  his  beloved  cousin  out 
neck  and  crop,  but  they  swallowed  it  and 
asked  for  more  simply  because  Gay  pos- 
sessed patronage,  and  it  was  not  to  their 
interest  to  bring  disagreeable  matters  before 
the  great  man. 

Thus  somebody  submerged  beneath  the 
Gay  interests  saw  obscurely  somebody 
equally  submerged  beneath  the  Wright 
interests.  In  due  course  all  of  Thome's  care- 
ful work  was  pigeonholed.  An  epitome  of 
the  charges  was  typed  and  submitted  to  the 
high  official.  On  the  back  of  them  had 
been  written: 

"I  find  the  charges  not  proved." 

This  was  signed  by  the  very  obscure  clerk 
who  had  filed  away  the  Thome  affidavits 
and  who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
man  to  whom  in  devious  ways  and  through 
many  mouths  had  come  an  expression  of  the 
Gay  wishes.  It  was  OK'd  by  a  dozen 
others.  The  high  official  added  his  OK 
to  the  others.    Then  he  promptly  forgot 


about  it,  as  did  everyone  else  concerned, 
save  the  men  most  vitally  interested. 

In  due  time  Thome,  then  in  Los  Angdes, 
received  a  brief  communication  from  Staf- 
ford, the  obscure  clerk. 

"In  regard  to  your  charges  against  Super- 
visor H.  M.  Plant,  the  department  begs  to 
advise  you  that,  after  examining  carefuUy 
the  evidence  for  the  defense,  it  finds  the 
charges  not  proven." 

Thome  stared  at  the  paper  incredulously. 
Then  he  did  something  he  had  never  per- 
mitted himself  before:  he  wrote  in  expostu- 
lation to  the  higher  official. 

"I  cannot  imagine  what  the  man's  defense 
could  be,"  he  wrote,  in  part,  "but  my  evi- 
dence a  mere  denial  could  hardly  controvert. 
The  whole  countryside  knows  the  man  is 
crooked;  they  know  he  was  investigated; 
they  are  now  awaiting  with  full  confidence 
the  punishment  for  well-understood  pecu- 
lation. I  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  body 
blow  to  the  service  such  a  decision  would 
give.    Nobody  will  believe  in  it  again." 

On  reading  this  the  higher  official  called 
in  one  of  his  subordinates. 

"I  have  this  from  Thome,"  said  he, 
"what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

The  subordinate  read  it  through. 

"I'll  look  it  up,"  said  he. 

"Do  so,  and  bring  me  the  papers,"  ad- 
vised the  higher  official. 

The  higher  official  knew  Thome's  work 
and  approved  it.  The  inspector  was  effi- 
cient and  throughout  all  his  reforming  of 
conditions  in  the  West,  the  department  had 
upheld  him.  The  department  liked  effi- 
ciency and  where  the  private  interests  of 
its  own  grafters  were  not  concerned  it 
gave  good  government. 

In  due  time  the  subordinate  came  back, 
but  without  the  papers. 

"Stafford  says  he'll  look  them  up,  sir," 
said  he;  "he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
case  was  the  one  you  were  asking  Senator 
Barrow  about." 

"Ah!"  said  the  higher  official. 

He  sat  for  some  time  in  deep  thought. 
Then  he  called  through  the  open  door  to 
his  stenographer. 

"In  re  yours  21st,"  he  dictated,  "I  repose 
every  confidence  in  Mr.  Stafford's  judgment, 
and  unless  I  should  care  to  supersede  him 
it  would  har^'  '  ■^•ooer  for  me  to  carry 
any  matter  ' 

Thome  <  gned  and  shortly 

went  into  lumbering  firm 
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in  Oregon.  Gay  wrote  a  letter  advising 
Plant  to  "adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation 
toward  the  turbulent  element." 

XIX 

SHORTLY  after  Bob's  return  in  the 
early  spring,  .George  Pollock  rode  to 
Auntie  Belle's  in  some  disorder  to  say  that 
the  little  girl,  now  about  a  year  old,  had 
been  taken  sick. 

"Jenny  has  a  notion  it's  something  catch- 
ing," said  he,  "so  she  won't  let  Jim  send 
Mary  over.  There's  too  many  young-uns 
in  that  family  to  run  any  risks." 

"How  does  she  seem?"  called  Auntie 
Belle  from  the  bedroom  where  she  was 
preparing  for  departure. 

"She's  got  a  fever,  and  is  restless  and 
won't  eat,"  said  George  anxiously.  "She 
looks  awful  sick  to  me." 

"They  all  do  at  that  age,"  said  Auntie 
Belle  comfortably.  "Don't  you  worry  a 
mite." 

Nevertheless  Auntie  Belle  did  not  return 
that  day  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  When 
finally  she  appeared,  it  was  only  to  obtain 
certain  supplies  and  clothes.  These  she 
caused  to  be  brought  out  and  laid  down 
where  she  could  get  them.  She  would  allow 
nobody  to  come  near  her. 

"It's  scariet  fever,"  she  said,  "and  Lord 
knows  where  the  child  got  it.  But  we  won't 
scatter  it,  so  you  all  stay  away.  I'll  do 
what  I  can.  I've  been  through  it  enough 
times,  Lord  knows." 

Three  days  later  she  apj)eared  again,  very 
quietly. 

"How's  the  baby?"  asked  Bob.  'Better 
I  hope." 

"The  poor  little  thing  is  dead,"  said 
Auntie'  Belle  shortly,  "and  I  want  you  or 
somebody  to  ride  down  for  the  minister." 

The  community  attended  the  funeral  in 
a  body.  It  was  held  in  the  open  air,  under 
a  white  oak  tree,  for  Auntie  Belle,  with 
unusual  caution  and  knowledge  for  the 
mountains,  refused  to  permit  even  a  chance 
of  spreading  the  contagion.  The  mother 
appeared  dazed.  She  sat  through  the  serv- 
ices without  apparent  consciousness  of 
what  was  going  on;  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  led  to  the  tiny  enclosure  where  all  the 
Pollocks  of  other  generations  had  been 
buried;  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away 
again.  There  was  in  the  brief  and  pathetic 
ceremony  no  meaning  and  no  pain  for  her. 


The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
crushed.  So  broken  was  his  figure  that, 
after  the  services.  Bob  was  impeUed  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder  and  mutter 
a  few  incoherent  but  encouraging  words. 
The  mountaineer  looked  up  dully,  but 
sharpened  to  comprehension  and  gratitude 
as  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  tall,  vigorous 
young  man  leaning  over  him. 

"I  mean  it,"  said  Bob,  "any  time — 
any  place." 

On  the  way  back  to  Sycamore  Flats 
Auntie  Belle  expressed  her  mind  to  the 
young  man. 

"Nobody  realizes  how  things  are  "going 
with  those  Pollocks,"  said  she.  "George 
sold  his  spurs  and  that  Cruces  bit  of  his 
to  get  medicine.  He  wouldn't  take  any- 
thing from  me.  They're  proud  folks;  and 
nobody'd  have  a  chance  to  suspect  any- 
thing. I  tell  you,"  said  the  good  lady 
solemnly,  "it  don't  matter  where  that  child 
got  the  fever;  it's  Henry  Plant,  the  old  fat 
scoundrel,  that  killed  her  just  as  plain  as 
if  he'd  stuck  a  gim  to  her  head.  He  has  a 
good  deal  to  answer  for.  There's  lots  of 
folks  eating  their  own  beef  cattle  right  now 
and  that's  ruinous.  I  suppose  Washington 
ain't  going  to  do  anything.  We  might 
have  known  it.  I  don't  suppose  you  heard 
anything  outside  about  it?" 

"Only  that  Thome  had  resigned." 

"That  so!"  Auntie  Belle  ruminated  on 
this  a  moment.  "Well,  I'm  right  glad  to 
hear  it.  I'd  hate  to  think  I  was  fooled  on 
him.  Reckon  'resign'  means  fired  for 
daring  to  say  anything  about  his  high  and 
mightiness?"  she  guessed. 

Bob  shook  his  head.  "Couldn't  say," 
said  he. 

The  busy  season /was  beginning.  Every 
day  laden  teams  crawled  up  the  road  bring- 
ing supplies  for  the  summer  work.  Woods- 
men came  in  twos,  in  threes,  in  bunches  of 
a  dozen  or  more.  Bob  was  very  busy 
arranging  the  distribution  and  forwarding, 
in  putting  into  shape  the  great  machinery 
of  handling,  so  that  when,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  bundles  of  sawn  lumber  should  begin 
to  shoot  down  the  flume  they  would  fall 
automatically  into  a  systematic  scheme  of 
further  transportation.  He  had  done  this 
twice  before  and  he  knew  all  the  steps  of  it 
and  exactly  what  would  be  required  of  him. 
Certain  complications  were  likely  to  arise, 
requiring  each  their  individual  treatments, 
but  as  Bob's  experience  grew  these  were 
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becoming  fewer  and  of  lesser  importance. 
The  creative  necessity  was  steadily  lessening 
as  the  work  became  more  familiar.  Often 
Bob  found  his  eagerness  sinking  to  a  blank, 
his  attention  economizing  itself  to  the  bare 
needs  of  the  occasion.  He  caught  himself 
at  times  slipping  away  from  the  closest 
interest  in  what  he  had  to  do.  His  spirit, 
although  he  did  not  know  it,  was  beginning 
once  more  to  shake  itself  restlessly,  to  de- 
mand, as  it  had  always  demanded  in  the 
past  from  the  time  of  his  toy  printing-press 
in  his  earliest  boyhood,  fresh  food  for  the 
creative  instinct  that  was  his.  Bobby  Orde, 
the  child,  had  been  thorough.  No  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  a  subject  sufficed.  He 
had  worked  away  at  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culties of  the  cheap  toy  press  after  Johnny 
English,  his  partner  in  enterprise,  had 
given  up  in  disgust.  By  worrying  the 
problem  like  a  terrier,  Bobby  had  shaken 
it  into  shape.  Then  when  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  job  printing  for  parents  had 
drawn  Johnny  back  ablaze  with  enthusiasm, 
Bobby  had,  to  his  partner's  amazement,  lost 
completely  all  interest  in  printing-presses. 
The  subject  had  been  exhausted:  he  had  no 
desire  for  repetitions. 

Now  Bob  realized  perfectiy  well  that  here 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  most.  A  great 
many  of  his  friends  had  to  begin  on  small 
salaries  in  indoor  positions  of  humdrum 
and  mechanical  duty.  He  had  started  on 
a  congenial  out-of-door  occupation  of  great 
interest  and  picturesqueness,  one  suited  to 
his  abilities  and  promising  a  great  future. 
Nevertheless  he  had  now  been  in  the  busi- 
ness five  years.  He  was  beginning  to  see 
through  and  around  it.  As  yet  he  had  not 
lost  one  iota  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
game;  but  here  and  there,  once  in  a  while, 
some  of  the  necessary  delays  and  slow,  long 
repetitions  of  entirely  mechanical  processes 
left  him  leisure  to  fed  irked,  to  look  above 
him,  beyond  the  affairs  that  surrounded 
him.  At  such  times  the  old  blank  doped 
feeling  fell  across  his  mind.  It  had  always 
been  so  definite  a  symptom  in  his  childhood 
of  that  state  wherein  he  simply  could  not 
drag  himself  to  blow  up  the  embers  of  his 
extinguished  enthusiasm,  that  he  recoiled 
from  himself  in  alarm. 

A  week  after  the  burial  of  the  Pollock 
baby,  Mrs,  Pollock  was  r^"^  '■■^'nisly 
ill.   Bob  rode  up  a  n  to 

inquire  and  kept  Um 
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then  ceased  his  visits.  Bob  did  not  know 
that  such  visits  cost  fifty  dollars  apiece. 
Mary,  Jim's  wife,  shared  the  care  of  the 
sick  woman  with  George.  She  was  re- 
ported very  weak,  but  getting  on.  The 
baby's  death,  together  with  the  other 
anxieties  of  the  last  two  years,  had  naturally 
pulled  her  down. 


XX 


BEFORE  the  gray  of  dawn  one  Sunday 
morning,  Bob,  happening  to  awaken, 
heard  a  strange,  rumbling,  distant  sound 
to  the  west.  His  first  thought  was  that  the 
power  dam  had  been  opened  and  was  dis- 
charging its  waters,  but  as  his  senses  came 
to  him,  he  realized  that  this  could  not  be  so. 
He  stretched  himself  idly.  A  mocking-bird 
uttered  a  phrase  outside.  No  dregs  of 
,  drowsiness  remained  in  him,  so  he  dressed 
and  walked  outside  into  the  freshness  of 
the  new  morning.  Here  the  rumbling 
sound,  which  he  had  concluded  had  been 
an  effect  of  his  half-conscious  imagination, 
came  clearer  to  his  ears.  He  listened  for 
a  moment,  then  walked  rapidly  to  the  Lone 
Pine  Hill,  from  whose  slight  elevation  he 
could  see  abroad  over  the  low  mountains 
to  the  west.  The  gray  light  before  sunrise 
was  now  strengthening  every  moment 
By  the  time  Bob  had  reached  the  summit 
of  the  knoll  it  had  illuminated  the  world. 

A  wandering  suction  of  air  toward  the 
higher  peaks  brought  with  it  the  murmur 
of  a  multitude.  Bob  topped  the  hill  and 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  west  A  great  doud 
of  dust  arose  from  among  the  chaparral  and 
oaks,  drifting  slowly  but  certaiidy  toward 
the  ranges.  Bob  could  now  piake  out  the 
bawling,  shouting,  howling  of  great  herds 
on  the  marsh.  In  spite  of  pledges  and 
promises,  in  spite  of  California  John's 
reports,  of  Thome's  recommendations,  of 
Plant's  assurances,  Simeon  Wright's  cattie 
were  again  coming  in! 

Bob  shoo'k  his  head  sadly,  and  his  clear- 
cut  young  face  was  grave.  No  one  knew 
better  than  himself  what  this  must  mean  to 
the  mountain  people,  for  his  late  spring  and 
early  fall  work  had  brought  him  much  in 
contact  with  them.  He  walked  thoughtfully 
down  the  hill. 

When  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  littie 
village  he  was  overtaken  by  George  Pollock 
on  horseback.  The  mountaineer  was  jog- 
ging along  at  a  foot-pace,  his  spurs  jingling, 
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his  bridle  hand  high  after  the  western 
fashion.  When  he  saw  Bob  he  reined  in, 
nodding  a  good  morning.  Bob  noticed  that 
he  had  strapped  on  a  blanket  and  slicker 
and  wore  his  six-shooter. 

"You  look  as  though  you  were  going  on 
a  journey,"  remarked  Bob. 

"Thinking  of  it,"  said  PoUock.  Bob 
glanced  up  quickly  at  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
which  somehow  grated  unusually  on  the 
young  man's  ear;  but  the  mountaineer's, 
face  was  placid  imder  the  brim  of  his  floppy 
old  hat.  "Might  as  Well,"  continued  the 
cattleman  after  a  moment,  '*nothin*  special 
to  kefep  me." 

"I'm  glad  Mrs.  Pollock  is  better," 
ventured  Bob. 

"She's  dead,"  stated  Pollock  without 
emotion..  "Died  this  morning  about  two 
o'clock."^ 

Bob  cried  out  at  the  utterly  unexpected 
shock  of  this  statement.  Pollock  looked 
down  on  him  as  though  from  a  great  height. 

"I  sort  of  expected  it,"  he  answered 
Bob's  exclamation.  "I  reckon  we  won't 
talk*  of  it.  'Spose  you  see  that  Wright's* 
cattle  is  coming  in  again?  I'm  sorry  on 
account  of  Jim  and  the  other  boys.  It 
wipes  me  out,  of  course,  but  it  don't  matter 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  because*  I'm  going 
away  anyway." 

Bob  laid  his  hand  on  the  man's  stirrup 
leather  and  walked  alongside,  thinking 
rapidly.  He  did  not  know  how  to  take  hold 
of  the  situation. 

"Where  are  you  thinking  of  going?" 
he  asked. 

Pollock  looked  down  at  him. 

"What's  that  to  you?"  he  demanded 
roughly. 

"Why — nothing — I  was  simply  inter- 
ested," gasped  Bob  in  astonishment. 

The  mountaineer's  eyes  bored  him 
through  and  through.  Finally  the  man 
dropped  his  gaze. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  he  at  last,  "'cause 
you  and  Jim  are  the  only  square  ones  I 
know.  I'm  going  to  Mexico.  I  never  been 
there.  I'm  going  by  Vermillion  valley,  and 
Morro  Pass.  If  they  ask  you,  you  can  tell 
'em  different.  I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me." 

"Gladly,"  said  Bob.    "What  is  it?" 

"Just  hold  my  horse  for  me,"  requested 
Pollock,  dismounting.'  "He  stands  fine  tied 
to  the  ground,  but  there's  a  few  things  he's 
plumb  afraid  of,  and  I  don't  want  to  take' 


chances  on  his  getting  away.  He  goes 
plumb  off  the  grade  for  freight  teams;  he 
can't  stand  the  crack  of  their  whips.  Sound's 
like  a  gun  to  him,  I  reckon.  He  Won't 
stand  for  shooting  neither." 

While  talking  the  mountaineer  handed 
the  end  of  his  hair  rope  into  Bob's  keeping. 

"Hang  onto  him,"  he  said,  turning  away. 

George  Pollock  sauntered  easily  down 
the  street.  At  Supervisor  Plant's  front  gate 
he  turned  and  passed  within.  Bob  saw 
him  walk  rapidly  up  the  front  walk  and 
pound  on  Plant's  bedroom  door.  This, 
as  usual  in  the  mountains,  opened  directly 
out  on  the  veranda.  With  an  exclamation 
Bob  sprang  forward,  dropping  the  hair 
rope.  He  was  in  time  to  see  the  bedroom 
door  snatched  open  from  within  and  Plant's 
huge  figure,  white  robed,  appear  in  the 
doorway.  The  supervisor  was  evidently 
angry. 

"What  in  hell  do  you  want!"  hedemanded. 

"You,"  said  the  mountaineer. 

He  dropped  his  hand  quite  deliberately 
to  his  holster,  flipped  the  forty-five  out  to 
the  level  of  his  hip,  and  fired  twice,  without 
looking  at  the  weapon.  Plant's  expression 
changwi;  t\irned  blank.  For  an  appreciable 
instant  he  tottered  upright,  then  his  knees 
gave  out  beneath  him  and  he  fell  forward 
with  a  crash.  George  Pollock  leaned  over 
him.  Apparendy  satisfied  after  a  moment's 
inspection,  the  mountaineer  straightened, 
dropped  his  weapon  into  the  holster,  and 
turned  away. 

All  this  took  place  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  that  Bob  had  not  moved  five  feet  from 
the  moment  he  guessed  Pollock's  intention 
to  the  end  of  the  tragedy.  As  the  first  shot 
rang  out.  Bob  turned  and  seized  again  the 
hair  rope  attached  to  Pollock's  horse.  His 
habit  of  rapid  decision  and  cool  judgment 
showed  him  in  a  flash  that  he  was  too  late 
to  interfere  and  revealed  to  him  what  he 
must  do. 

Pollock,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  took  the  rope  Bob  handed  him  and 
swung  into  the  saddle.  His  calm  had  fallen 
from  him.  His  eyes  burned  and  his  face 
worked.  With  a  muffled  cry  of  pain  he 
struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  disappeared. 

Considerably  shaken,  Bob  stood  still, 
considering  what  he  must  do.  It  was  mani- 
festly his  duty  to  raise  the  alarm.  If  he 
did  •  so,  however,  he  would  have  to  bear 
witness  to  what  he  knew;  and  this,  for 
George  Pollock's  sake,  he  desired  to  avoid. 
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He  was  the  only  one  who  could  know  posi- 
tively and  directly  and  immediately  how 
Plant  had  died.  The  sound  of  the  shots 
had  not  aroused  the  village.  If  they  had 
been  heard,  no  one  would  have  paid  any 
attention  to  them;  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms is  too  common  an  occurrence  to 
attract  especial  notice.  It  was  better  to  let 
the  discovery  come  in  the  natural  course 
of  events. 

However  Bob  was  neither  a  coward  nor 
a  fool.  He  wanted  to  save  George  Pollock 
if  he  could,  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
abandoning  another  plain  duty  in  the 
matter.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation 
he  opened  Plant's  gate  and  walked  to  the 
veranda  where  the  huge,  unlovely  hulk 
huddled  in  the  doorway.  There,  with  some 
loathing,  he  determined  the  fact  that  the 
man  was  indeed  quite  dead.  Convinced 
as  to  this  point,  he  returned  to  the  street 
and  looked  carefully  up  and  down  it.  It 
was  still  quite  deserted. 

His  mind  in  a  whirl  of  horror,  pity,  and 
an  unconfessed,  hidden  satisfaction,  he 
returned  to  Auntie  Belle's.  The  customary 
daylight  breakfast  for  the  teamsters  had 
been  omitted  on  account  of  the  Sabbath. 
A  thin  curl  of  smoke  was  just  beginning  to 
rise  straight  up  from  the  kitchen  stovepipe. 
Bob,  his  mouth  suddenly  dry  and  sticky, 
went  around  to  the  back  porch  where  a 
huge  olla  hung  always  full  of  spring  water. 
He  rounded  the  comer  to  run  plump  against 
Oldham  tilted  back  in  a  chair  smoking 
the  butt  of  a  cigar. 

In  his  agitation  of  mind,  Bob  had  no 
stomach  for  casual  conversation.  By  an 
effort  he  smoothed  out  his  manner  and 
collected  his  thoughts. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Oldham?"  he  greeted 
the  older  man.    "When  did  you  get  in?" 

"About  an  hour  ago,"  replied  Oldham. 
His  spare  figure  in  the  gray  business  suit 
did  not  stir  from  its  lazy  posture,  nor  did 
the  expression  of  his  thin  sardonic  face 
change;  but  somehow,  after  swallowing  his 
drink.  Bob  decided  to  revise  his  first  inten- 
tion of  escaping  to  his  room. 
'  "An  hour  ago,"  he  repeated,  when  the 
import  of  the  words  finally  filtered  through 
his  mental  turmoil.  "You  traveled  up  at 
night  then?" 

"Yes.    It's  getting  hot  on  the  plains." 

"Got  in  just  before  daylight,  then." 

"Just  before.  I'd  have  made  it  sooner, 
but  I  bad  to  woik  my  way  through  the  cattle." 


"Where's  your  team?" 

"I  left  it  down  at  the  company's  stables: 
thought  you  wouldn't  mind." 

"Sure  not,"  said  Bob. 

The  company's  stables  were  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village.  Oldham  must  have 
walked  the  length  of  the  street.  He  had 
said  it  was  before  daylight;  but  the  look 
of  the  man's  eyes  was  quizzical  and  cold 
behind  the  glasses.  StiU,  it  was  always 
quizzical  and  cold.  Bob  called  himself  a 
panicky  fool.  Just  the  same,  he  wished 
now  he  had  looked  for  footprints  in  the  dust 
of  the  street.  While  his  brain  was  thus 
busy  with  swift  conjecture  and  the  weighing 
of  probabilities,  his  tongue  was  making 
random  conversation  and  his  vacant  eye 
was  taking  in  and  reporting  to  his  intelli- 
gence the  most  trivial  things.  Generally 
speaking,  his  intelligence  did  not  catch  the 
significance  of  what  his  eyes  reported  until 
after  an  appreciable  interval.  Thus  he  noted 
that  Oldham  had  smoked  his  cigar  down 
to  a  short  butt.  This  unimportant  fact 
meant  nothing,  until  his  belated  mind 
told  him  that  never  before  had  he  seen  the 
man  actually  smoking.  Oldham  always 
held  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  chewing  it  or 
rolling  it  about.  And  this  was  very  early, 
before  breakfast. 

"Never  saw  you  smoke  before,",  he  re- 
marked abrupdy,  as  this  bubble  of  irrele- 
vant thought  came  to  the  surface. 

"No?"  said  Oldham,  poUtely. 

"It  would  make  me  woozy  all  day  to 
smoke  before  I  ate,"  said  Bob,  his  voice 
trailing  away,  as  his  inner  ear  once  more 
took  up  its  listening  for  the  hubbub  that 
must  soon  break. 

As  the  moments  went  by,  the  suspense 
of  this  waiting  became  almost  unbearable. 
A  small  portion  of  him  kept  up  its  semblance 
of  conversation  with  Oldham;  another 
small  portion  of  him  made  minute  and 
careful  notes  of  trivial  things;  all  the  rest 
of  him,  body  and  soul,  was  listening,  in  the 
hope  that  soon,  very  soon,  a  scream  would 
break  the  suspense.  From  time  to  time  he 
felt  that  Oldham  was  looking  at  him  a  little 
queerly  and  he  rallied  his  faculties  to  the 
tadL  of  laeming  natural. 

"Ay  11  feding  weU?"   asked  the 

rf  ML   "You're  mighty  pale. 

1  rsttt  where  you  orink 

1  Biese  places." 

jnap. 
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"Didn't  sleep  well,  said  he,  once  more 
himself. 

"Well,  that  wouldn't  trouble  me,"  yawned 
Oldham.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  cigars  I'd 
have  dropped  asleep  in  this  chair  an  hour 
ago.  You  said  you  couldn't  smoke  before 
breakfast:  neither  can  I  ordinarily.  This 
isn't  before  breakfast  for  me,  it's  after 
supper:  and  I've  smoked  two  just  to  keep 
awake." 

"Why  keep  awake?"  asked  Bob. 

"When  I  pass  awSiy,  it'll  be  for  all  day. 
I  want  to  eat  first." 

There,  at  last,  it  had  come!  A  man 
down  the  street  shouted.  There  followed 
a  p>ounding  at  doors,  and  then  the  murmur 
of  exclamations,  questions  and  replies. 

"Sounds  like  some  excitement,"  yawned 
Oldham,  bringing  his  chair  down  with  a 
thump.  "They  haven't  even  rung  the  first 
bell  yet;  let's  wander  out  and  stretch  our 
legs." 

He  sauntered  off  the  wide  back  porch 
toward  the  front  of  the  house.  Bob  fol- 
lowed. When  near  the  gate  Bob's  mind 
grasped  the  significance  of  one  of  the  trivial 
details  that  his  eyes  had  reported  to  it  some 
moments  before.  He  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion and  returned  hurriedly  to  the  back 
porch  to  verify  his  impressions.  They  had 
been  correct.  Oldham  had  stated  definitely 
that  he  had  arrived  before  daylight,  that  he 
had  been  sitting  in  his  chair  for  over  an 
hour,  that  during  that  time  he  had  smoked 
two  cigars  through. 

Neither  on  the  broad  porch,  nor  on  the 
ground  near  it,  nor  in  any  possible  recep- 
tacle were  there  any  cigar  ashes! 

XXI 

• 

THE  hue  and  cry  rose  and  died;  the 
sheriff  from  the  plains  did  his  duty:  but 
no  trace  of  the  murderer  was  found.  Indeed, 
at  the  first  it  was  not  known  positively  who 
had  done  the  deed:  a  dozen  might  have  had 
motive  for  the  act.  Only  by  the  process  of 
elimination  was  the  truth  come  at.  No  one 
could  say  which  way  the  fugitive  had  gone. 
Jim  PoUock,  under  pressure,  admitted  that 
his  brother  had  stormed  against  the  door, 
had  told  the  awakened  inmates  that  his 
wife  was  dead,  that  he  had  killed  Plant,  and 
that  he  was  going  away.  Immediately  on 
making  this  statement,  he  had  clattered  off. 
Jim  steadfasdy  maintained  that  his  brother 


had  given  no  inkling  of  whither  he  fled. 
Simeon  Wright's  catde,  on  their  way  to  the 
high  country,  filed  past.  The  cowboys 
listened  to  the  news  with  interest  and  a 
delight  which  they  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal.  They  denied  having  seen  the 
fugitive.  The  sheriff  questioned  them  per- 
functorily. He  knew  the  breed.  George 
Pollock  might  have  breakfasted  with  them 
for  all  the  denials  assured  him. 

There  jippeared  shortiy  on  the  scene  of 
action  a  United  States  marshal.  The  mur- 
der of  a  government  official  was  serious. 
Against  the  criminal  the  power  of  the 
nation  was  deployed.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
long  run,  George  Pollock  got  clean  away. 
Nobody  saw  him  from  that  day:  or  nobody 
would  acknowledge  to  have  seen  him. 

For  a  while  Bob  expected  at  any  moment 
to  be  summoned  for  his  testimony.  .He  was 
n^orally  certain  that  Oldham  had  been  an 
eyewitness  to  the  tragedy.  But  as  time 
went  on  and  no  faintest  indication  mani- 
fested itself  that  he  could  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  matter,  he  concluded  him- 
self mistaken.  Oldham  could  have  had  no 
motive  in  concealment,  save  that  of  the 
same  sympathy  Bob  had  felt  for  Pollock. 
But  in  that  case,  what  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  mention  the  master  pri- 
vately to  Bob?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  any  desire  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
law,  what  should  prevent  him  from  speaking 
out  publicly?  In  neither  case  was  silence 
compatible  with  knowledge. 

But  Bob  knew  positively  the  man  had  lied 
when  he  stated  that  he  had  for  over  an  hour 
been  sitting  in  the  chair  on  Auntie  Belle's 
back  porch.  Why  had  he  done  so  ?  Where 
had  he  been?  Bob  could  not  hazard  even 
the  wildest  guess.  Oldham's  status  with 
Baker  was  mysterious;  his  occasional  busi- 
ness in  these  parts — it  might  well  be  that 
Oldham  thought  he  had  something  to  con- 
ceal from  Bob.  In  that  case,  where  had  the 
elder  man  been  and  what  was  he  about 
during  the  fatal  hour  that  Sunday  morning? 

Forest  reserve  matters  locally  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  That  is  to  say, 
the  work  of  supervision  fell  to  Plant's  head 
ranger,  while  Plant's  office  was  overhauled 
and  straightened  out  by  a  clerk  sent  on 
from  Washington.  Forest  reserve  matters 
nationally,  however,  were  on  a  different 
footing.  They  had  been  transferred  to  a 
bureau  of  forestry  consisting  of  trained 
and  enthusiastic  men. 
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TO  most  who  heard  of  it  this  item  of 
news  was  interesting,  but  not  espe- 
dally  important;  Bob  could  not  see  where  it 
made  much  difference  who  held  the  reins 
three  thousand  miles  away.  To  others  it 
came  as  the  unhoped  for,  dreamed-of  cul- 
mination of  aspiration. 

California  John  got  the  news  from 
Martin.  The  old  man  had  come  in  from 
a  long  trip. 

"You  got  to  take  a  brace  now  and  be 
scientific,"  chaffed  Martin.  "You  old  moss- 
back  I  Don't  you  dare  fall  any  more  trees 
without  measuring  out  the  center  of  gravity 
and  don't  you  split  any  more  wood  unless 
you  calculate  first  the  probable  direction 
of  riving;  and  don't  you  let  any  doodle-bug 
get  away  without  looking  at  his  teeth." 

California  John  grinned  slowly,  but  his 
eyes  were  shining. 

"And  what's  more,  you  old  grafters'll 
get  bounced,  sure  pop,"  continued  Martin. 
"They  won't  want  you.  You  don't  wear 
spectacles  and  you  eat  too  many  proteids 
in  your  beans." 

"You  ain't  heard  who's  going  to  be  sent 
out  for  supervisor?"  asked  old  John. 

"They  haven't  found  anyone  with  thick 
enough  glasses  yet,"  retorted  Martin. 

California  John  made  some  purchases, 
packed  his  mule,  and  climbed  back  up  the 
mountain  to  the  summer  camp.  Here  he 
threw  off  his  saddle  and  supplies  and 
entered  the  ranger  cabin.  A  tusty  stove 
was  very  hot.  Atop  bubbled  a  capacious 
kettle.  California  John  removed  the  cover 
and  peered  in. 

"Chicken  'n  dumpling!"  said  he. 

He  drew  a  broken-backed  chair  to  the 
table  and  set  to  business.  In  ten  minutes 
his  plate  contained  nothing  but  chicken  bones. 
He  contemplated  them  with  satisfaction. 

"I  reckon  that'll  even  up  for  that  bacon 
performance,"  he  remarked  in  reference 
to  some  past  joke  on  himself. 

At  dusk  three  men  threw  open  the  outside 
door  and  entered.  They  found  California 
John  smoking  his  pipe  contemplatively 
before  a  clean  table. 

"Now,  you  bowlegged  old  sidewinder," 
said  Ross  Fletcher,  striding  to  the  door, 
"we'll  show  you  something  you  don't  get 
up  where  you  come  from." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  California  John 
with  a  mild  curiosity. 


"Chicken,"  replied  Fletcher. 

He  peered  into  the  ketde.  Then  he  lit 
a  match  and  peered  again.  He  reached  for 
a  long  iron  spoon  with  which  he  fished  up, 
one  after  another,  several  dumplings. 
Finally  he  swore  softly. 

"What's  the  matter,  Ross?"  inquired 
California  John. 

"You  know  what's  the  matter,"  retorted 
Ross  shaking  the  spoon. 

California  John  arose  and  looked  down 
into  the  kettle. 

"Thought  you  said  you  had  chicken," 
he  observed;  "looks  to  me  like  dumplin' 
soup." 

"I  did  have  chicken,"  replied  the  man. 
"Oh,  you  Miles — Bob — come  here.  This 
old  wreck  has  gone  and  stole  all  our  chicken." 

The  boys  popped  in  from  the  next  room. 

"I  never,"  expostulated  California  John, 
his  eyes  twinkling.  "I  never  stole  nothin'. 
I  just  came  in  and  found  a  poor  old  hen 
bogged  down  in  a  mess  of  dough,  so  I 
rescued  her." 

The  other  man  said  nothing  for  some  time, 
but  surveyed  California  John  from  head  to 
toe  and  from  toe  to  head  again. 

"Square,"  said  he  at  last. 

"Square,"  replied  California  John,  with 
equal  gravity.    They  *  shook  hands. 

While  the  newcomers  ate  supper,  Cali- 
fornia John  read  laboriously  his  accumu- 
lated mail.  After  spelling  through  one 
document  he  uttered  a  hearty  oath. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Ross,  suspending 
operations. 

"They've  put  me  in  as  supervisor  to 
succeed  Plant,"  replied  California  John, 
handing  over  the  official  document.  "1 
ain't  no  supervisor." 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  not,"  spoke  up 
Miles  indignantly.  "You  know  these  moun- 
tains better'n  any  man  ever  set  foot  in  'em." 

"I  ain't  got  no  education,"  replied  Cali- 
fornia John. 

"Mighty  good  thing,"  growled  Ross. 

California  John  smoked  with  troubled 
brow. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow?" 
demanded  Ross  impatiently,  after  a  while, 
"ain't  you  satisfied?" 

"Oh,  I'm  satisfied  well  enough,  but  I 
kind  of  hate  to  leave  the  aenrice:  I  like  her." 

"Quit!"  cried  Ross. 

"No,"  denied  Calift  VH 

get  fired.    First  thiiu^,'  'm 

going  after  Simeon  Wn  s. 
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He  ain't  no  right  in  the  mountains  and  the 
ranges  are  overstocked.  He  can't  trail  in 
ten  thousand  head  while  Fra  supposed  to 
be  boss,  so  it  looks  as  though  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  boss  long  after  Simeon  Wright 
comes  in." 

"Oh,  go  slow,"  pleaded  Ross.  "Take 
things  a  little  easy  at  first,  and  then  when 
you  get  going  you  can  tackle  the  big  things." 

"I  ain't  going  to  enforce  any  regulations 
they  don't  give  me,"  stated  California  John, 
"and  I'm  going  to  try  to  enforce  all  they  do. 
That's  what  I'm  here  for." 

"That  means  war  with  Wright,"  said 
Ross. 

"Then  war  it  is,"  agreed  California  John 
comfortably. 

"You  won't  last  ten  minutes  against 
Wright." 

"Reckon  not,"  agreed  old  John;  "reckon 
not.  But  I'll  last  long  enough  to  make  him 
take  notice." 

XXIH 

BY  the  end  of  summer  California  John 
was  fairly  on  his  road.  He  entered 
office  at  a  time  when  the  local  public  senti- 
ment was  almost  unanimously  against  the 
system  of  forest  reseives.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  discharge  eight  of  the  Plant 
rangers.  These  fell  back  on  their  rights, 
and  California  John,  to  his  surprise,  found 
that  he  could  not  thus  control  his  own  men. 
He  wagged  his  head  in  his  first  discourage- 
ment. It  was  necessary  to  recommend  to 
Washington  that  these  men  be.  removed, 
and  California  John  knew  well  by  experience 
what  happened  to  such  recommendations. 
Nevertheless  he  sat  him  down  to  his  type- 
writer, and,  with  one  rigid  forefinger, 
pecked  out  such  a  request.  Having  thus 
accomplished  his  duty  in  the  matter,  but 
without  hope  of  results.  He  went  about 
other  things.  Promptly  within  two  weeks 
came  the  necessary  authority.  The  eight 
ornamentals  were  removed. 

Somewhat  encouraged,  California  John 
next  undertook  the  sheep  problem.  That, 
under  Plant,  had  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
protected  industry.  California  John  and 
his  delighted  rangers  plunged  neck  deep 
into  a  sheep  war.  They  found  themselves 
with  a  man's  job  on  their  hands.  The 
sheepmen,  by  long  immunity,  had  come  to 
know  the  higher  mountains  intimately  and 
could  hide  themselves  from  any  but  the 


most  conscientious  search.  When  dis- 
covered, they  submitted  peacefully  to  being 
removed  from  the  reserve.  At  the  bound- 
aries the  rangers'  power  ceased.  The 
sheepmen  simply  waited  outside  the  line. 
It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  watch  each 
separate  fiock  all  the  time:  as  soon  as  sur- 
veillance was  relaxed,  over  the  line  they 
slipped  again  to  fatten  on  prohibited  feed 
until  again  discovered,  and  again  removed. 
The  rangers  had  no  power  of  arrest;  they 
could  use  only  necessary  force  in  ejecting 
the  trespassers.  It  was  possible  to  sue  in 
the  United  States  courts,  but  the  process 
was  slow  and  unsatisfactory  and  the  dam- 
ages awarded  the  government  amounted 
to  so  little  that  the  sheepmen  cheerfully 
pai^  them  as  a  sort  of  grazing  tax.  The 
point  was,  that  they  got  the  feed— ^ther 
free  or  at  a  nominal  cost — and  the  rangers 
were  powerless  to  stop  them. 

Over  this  problem  California  John  puz- 
zled a  long  time. 

"We  ain't  doing  any  good  playing  hide 
and  coop,"  he  told  Ross.  "It's  just  using 
up  our  time.  We  got  to  get  at  it  different. 
I  wish  those  regulations  was  worded  just 
the  least  mite  different!" 

He  produced  the  worn  blue  book  and  his 
own  instructions  and  thumbed  them  over 
for  the  hundredth  time. 

"  *  Employ  only  necessary  force,'  "  he 
muttered;  "  'remove  them  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  reserve.'  "  He  bit  savagely  at 
his  pipe.  Suddenly  his  tension  relaxed  and 
his  wonted  •  shrewdly-humorous  expression 
returned  to  his  brown  and  lean  old  face. 

"Ross,"  said  he,  "this  is  going  to  be  plumb 
amusing.  Do  you  guess  we  all  can  track 
up  with  any  sheep?" 

"Jim  Hutchin's  herders  must  have  sneaked 
back  over  by  Iron  mountain,"  suggested 
Fletcher. 

"Jim  Hutchins,"  mused  California  John. 
"Where  is  he  now?    Know?" 

"I  heard  tell  he  was  at  Stockton." 

"Well,  that's  all  right  then.  If  Jim  was 
around  he  might  start  a  shootin'  row,  and 
we  don't  want  any  of  that." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I'm  afraid  of  Jim 
Hutchins,"  said  Ross  Fletcher. 

"Neither  am  I,  sonny,"  replied  California 
John,  "but  this  is  a  grand-stand  play,  and 
we  got  to  bring  her  off  without  compli- 
cations. You  get  the  boys  organized.  We 
start  to-morrow." 

"What  you  got  up  your  sleeve  ?"  asked  Ross. 
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"Never  you  mind." 

"Whp's  goioig  ^to  have  charge  of  the 
office?"  .. 

"Nobody,"  stated  California  John  posi- 
tively.   "We  tackle  one  thing  to  a  time." 

Next  day  the  six  rangers  under  cotnmand 
of  their  supervisor  disappeared  in  the  wilder- 
ness. When  they  reached  the  trackless 
coimtry  of  the  granite  and  snow  and  the 
lost  short-hair  meadows,  they  began  scout- 
ing. Sign  of  sheep  they  found  in  plenty, 
but  no  sheep.  Signal  smokes  over  distant 
ranges  rose  straight  up  and  died;  but  never 
could  they  discover  where  the  fire  had  been 
burned.  Sheepmen  of  the  old  .type  are  the 
best  of  mountaineers  and  their  skill  has 
been  so  often  tested  that  they  are  as  full  of 
tricks  as  so  many  foxes.  The  fires  they 
burned  left  no  ashes.  The  smokes  they 
sent  up  warned  all  for  two  hundred  miles. 

Nevertheless  by  the  end  of  three  days 
young  Tom  Carroll  and  Charley  Morton 
trailed,  down  a  band  of  three  thousand  head. 
They  came  upon  the  flock  grazing  peace- 
fully over  blind  hillsides  in  the  torment  of 
splintered  granite.  The  herders  grinned 
as  the  rangers  came  in  sight.  They  had 
been  "tagged"  in  this  "game  of  hide  and 
coop."  As  a  matter  of  course  they  began 
to  pack  their  camp  on  the  two  burros  that 
grazed  among  the  sheep:  they  ordered  the 
dogs  to  round  up  the  flock.  For  two  weeks 
they  hJad  grazed  unmolested  and  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  to  pay  the  inconvenience 
of  a  day's  journey  over  to  the  Inyo  line. 

"  'llo  boys,"  said  their  leader,  flashing 
his  teeth  at  them.    "Wan*  start  now?" 

"These  Jim  Hutchins'  sheep?"  inquired 
Carroll. 

But  at  the  question  the  Frenchman  sud- 
denly lost  all  his  command  of  the  English 
lamruaise. 

"They're  Hutchins'  all  right,"  said  Char- 
ley, who  had  ridden  out  to  look  at  the  brand 
painted  black  on  the  animals'  flanks.  "No 
go  to-night,"  he  told  the  attentive  herder. 
"Camp  here." 

He  threw  off  his  saddle.  Tom  Carroll 
rode  away  to  find  California  John. 

The  two,  together  with  Ross  Fletcher, 
whom  they  had  stumbled  upon  accidentally, 
returned  late  the  following  afternoon.  By 
sunrise  next  morning  the  flocks  were  under 
way  for  Inyo.  The  sheep  strung  out  by  the 
dogs  went  iorwaxd  steadily  like  something 
mdten;  the  sheephcrders  plodded  along 
staff  in  hand;  th«  rangen  brought  up  the 


rear,  riding.  Thus  they  went  for  the 
marching  portions  of  two  days.  Then  at 
noon  they  topped  the  main  crest  at  the 
broad  pass,  and  the  sheer  descents  on  the 
Inyo  side  lay  before  them.  From  beneath 
them  flowed  the  plains  of  Owens  valley,  so 
far  down  that  the  white  roads  showed  like 
gossamer  threads,  the  ranches  like  tiny 
squares  of  green.  Eight  thousand  feet 
almost  straight  down  the  precipice  fell 
away.  Across  the  valley  rose  the  White 
mountains  and  the  Panamints,  and  beyond 
them  dimly  could  be  guessed  Death  valley 
and  the  somber  Funeral  ranges.  To  the 
north  was  a  lake  with  islands  swimming 
in  it,  and  above  it  empty  craters  looking 
from  above  like  photographs  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  moon;  and  beyond  it  tier 
after  tier,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
blue  mountains  of  Nevada.  A  narrow 
gorge,  standing  fairly  on  end,  led  down 
&om  the  pass.  Without  hesitation,  like 
a  sluggishly  moving  viscid  brown  fluid,  'the 
sheep  flowed  over  the  edge.  The  dogs, 
their  flanking  duties  relieved  by  the  walls 
of  dark  basalt  on  either  hand,  fell  to  the  rear 
with  their  masters.  The  mountain-bred 
horses  dropped  calmly  down  the  rough  and 
precipitous  trail. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  basalt  gorge 
opened  out  to  a  wide  steep  slope  of  talus 
on  which  grew  in  clumps  the  first  sage- 
brush of  the  desert.  Here  California  John 
called  a  halt.  The  line  of  the  reserve, 
unmarked  as  yet  save  by  landmarks  and 
rare  rough  "monuments"  of  loose  stones, 
lay  but  just  beyond. 

"This  is  as  far  as  we  go,"  he  told  the 
chief  herder. 

The  Frenchman  flashed  his  teeth  and 
bowed  with  some  courtesy. 

"Au  revoi',"  said  he. 

"Hold  on,"  repeated  California  John. 
"I  said  this  is  as  far  as  we  go.  That  means 
you,  too,  and  your  men." 

"But  th'  ship  I"  cried  the  chief  herder. 

"My  rangers  will  put  them  off  the  re- 
serve, according  to  regulation,"  stated 
California  John. 

The  Frenchman  stared  at  him. 

"Wat  you  do?"  he  gasped  at  last.  "Where 
we  go?." 

"I'm  floing  to  put  jrou  off  the  reserve,  too, 
but  on  ue  irait  ride,"  said  California  John. 
The  ob^  *h:aightened  in  his 

saddle  led  to  the  worn 

and  il  on.    "No,  none 
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of  that  I  Take  your  hand  off  your  gun! 
I  got  the  right  to  use  necessary  force;  and, 
by  God,  rU  do  it!" 

The  herder  began  a  voluble  discourse  of 
mingled  protestation  and  exposition.  Cali- 
•fomia  John  cut  him  short. 

"I  know  my  instructions  as  well  as  you 
do,"  said  he.  "They  tell  me  to  put  sheep 
and  herders  off  the  reserve  without  using 
unnecessary  force;  but  there  ainH  nothing 
said  about  putting  them  off  in  the  same  placer* 

Ross  Fletcher  rocked  with  joy  in  his  saddle. 

"So  that's  what  you  had  up  your  sleeve!" 
he  fairly  shouted.  "Why,  it's  as  simple 
as  a  b'ar  trap !" 

California  John  pointed  his  gnarled  fore- 
finger at  the  herder. 

"Call  your  dogs !"  he  commanded  sharply* 
"Call  them  in,  and  tie  them!  The  first 
dog  loose  in  camp  will  be  shot.  If  you  care 
for  your  dogs,  tie  them  up.  Now  drop 
your  gun  on  the  ground.  Tom,  you  take 
their'  shootin'-irons."  He  produced  from 
his  saddlebags  several  new  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs, which  he  surveyed  with  satisfaction. 
"This  is  business,"  said  he.  "I  bought 
these  on  my  own  hook.  You  bet  I  don't 
mean  to  have  to  shoot  any  of  you  fellows 
in  the  back;  and  I  ain't  going  to  sit  up 
nights  either.  Snap  'em  on,  Charley.  Now, 
Ross,  you  and  Tom  run  those  sheep  over 
the  line,  and  then  follow  us  up." 

As  the  full  meaning  of  the  situation  broke 
on  the  Frenchman's  mind,  he  went  frantic. 
By  the  time  he  and  his  herders  should  be 
released,  the  whole  eighty-mile  width  of 
the  Sierra  would  lie  between  him  and  his 
flocks.  He  would  have  to  await  his  chance 
to  slip  by  the  rangers.  In  the  three  weeks 
or  more  that  must  inevitably  elapse  before 
he  could  get  back,  the  flocks  would  inevi- 
tably be  partly  destroyed.  For  it  is  a  strik- 
ing fact,  and  one  on  which  California  John 
had  built  his  plan,  that  sheep  l^ft  to  their 
own  devices  soon  perish.  They  scatter. 
The  coyotes,  bears  and  pumas  gather  to  the 
feast.  It  would  be  most  probable  that  the 
sheep-hating  cattlemen  of  Inyo  would 
enjoy  mutton-chops. 

California  John  collected  his  scattered 
forces,  delegated  two  men  to  eject  the 
captives,  and  went  after  more  sheep.  He 
separated  thus  three  flocks  from  their  herd- 
ers. After  that  the  sheep  question  was 
settled:  government  feed  was  too  expensive. 

"That's  off'n  our  minds,"  said  he.  "Now 
we'll  tackle  the  next  job." 


He  went  at  it  in  his  slow,  painstaking 
way,  and  accomplished  it.  Never,  if  he 
could  help  it,  did  he  depend  on  the  mails 
when  the  case  was  within  riding  distance. 
He  preferred  to  argue  the  matter  out,  face 
to  face. 

"The  Government  prefers  friends,"  he 
told  everybody,  and  then  took  his  stand, 
in  all  good  feeling,  according  as  the  other 
man  proved  reasonable.  Some  of  the  regu- 
lations were  galling  to  the  mountain  tradi- 
tions. He  did  not  attempt  to  explain  or  defend 
them,  but  simply  stated  their  provisions. 

"Now  I'm  swore  in  to  see  that  these  are 
carried  out,"  said  he,  always,  "and  if  you 
ain't  going  to  toe  the  mark,  why,  you  sec, 
it  puts  me  in  one  hell  of  a  hole;  don't  it? 
I  ain't  liking  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
fighting  all  my  old  neighbors  and  I  sure 
can't  lie  down  on  my  job.  It  don't  really 
mean  much  to  you,  now  does  it.  Link  ?  And 
it  helps  me  out  a  lot." 

"Well,  I  know  you're  square,  John,  and 
I'll  do  it,"  said  the  mountaineer  reluctantly; 
"but  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  any  other  blank 
of  a  blank  in  creation !" 

Thus  California  John  was  able,  by  per- 
sonality, to  reduce  much  friction  and  settle 
many  disputes.  He  could  be  uncompro- 
mising enough  on  occasion. 

Thus  Win  Spencer  and  Tom  Hoyt  had  a 
violent  quarrel  over  cattle  allotments  which 
they  brought  to  California  John  for  settle- 
ment. Each  told  a  different  story,  so  the 
evidence  pointed  clearly  to  neither  party. 
California  John  listened  in  silence. 

"I  won't  take  sides,"  said  he.  "Settle  it 
for  yourselves.  Pd  just  (w  soon  make 
enemies  of  both  of  you  as  of  one  V 

Then  in  the  middle  of  summer  came  the 
trial  of  it  all.  The  service  sent  notice  that, 
beginning  the  following  season,  a  grazing 
tax  would  be  charged,  and  it  requested 
the  supervisor  to  send  in  his  estimate  of 
grazing  allotments.  California  John  sat 
him  down  at  his  typewriter  and  made  out 
the  required  list.  Simeon  Wright's  name 
did  not  appear  therein.  In  due  time  some- 
body wanted,  officially,  to  know  why  not. 
California  John  told  them,  clearly,  giving 
the  reasons  that  the  range  was  overstocked, 
and  quoting  the  regulations  as  to  preference 
being  given  to  the  small  owner  dwelling  in 
or  near  the  forests.  He  did  this  just  as  a 
good  caqjenter  might  finish  the  under  side 
of  a  drain;  not  that  it  would  do  any  good, 
but  for  his  own  satisfaction. 
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"We  will  now  listen  to  the  roar  of  the 
lion,"  he  told  Ross  Fletcher,  "after  which 
I'll  hand  over  my  scalp  to  save  'em  the 
trouble  of  sharpening  up  their  knives." 

As*  a  matter  of  fact  the  lion  did  roar,  but 
no  faintest  echo  reached  the  Sierra.  Cali- 
fornia John  received  back  his  recommen- 
dation marked  "Approved." 

The  old  man  tore  open  the  long  official 
envelope,  when  he  received  it  from  Martin's 
hand,  and  carried  it  to  the  light,  where  he 
adjusted  precisely  his  bowed  spectacles, 
and,  in  his  slow,  methodical  way  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  contents.  As  he  caught 
sight  of  the  word  and  its  initials  his  hand 
involimtarily  closed  to  crush  the  papers, 
and  his  gaimt  form  straightened.  In^  his 
mild  blue  eyes  sprang  fire.  He  turned  to 
Martin,  his  voice  vibrant  with  an  emotion 
carefully  suppressed  through  the  nine  long 
years  of  his  faithful  service. 

"They've  turned  down  Wright,"  said  he, 
"and  they've  give  us  an  appropriation. 
The/ve  turned  down  old  Wright!  By 
God,  we've  got  a  man  I" 


XXIV 

IN  September,  at  the  summer  camp, 
California  John  had  o[)portunity  to 
greet  a  visitor  whom  he  was  delighted  to  see. 
One  morning  a  very  dusty  man  leaned  from 
his  saddle  and  urdatched  the  gate  before 
headquarters.  As  he  straightened  again 
he  removed  his  broad  hat  and  looked  up 
into  the  cool  pine  shadows  with  an  air  of 
great  refreshment. 

"Why,  it's  Ashley  Thorne!"  cried  Cali- 
fornia John,  leaping  to  his  feet. 

"The  same,"  replied  Thorne,  reaching 
out  his  hand. 

He  dismounted,  and  Charley  Morton, 
grinning  a  welcome,  led  his  horse  away  to 
the  pasture. 

"I  sure  am  glad  to  see  you!"  said  Cali- 
fornia John  over  and  over  again,  "and 
where  did  you  come  from?  I  thought  you 
were  selling  pine  lands  in  Oregon." 

Thome  dropped  into  a  chair  with  a  sigh 
of  contentment.  "I  was,"  said  he,  "and 
then  they  made  the  transfer,  so  I  came  back." 

"You're  in  the  service  again?"  cried  Cali- 
fornia John  delighted. 

"Couldn't  stay  out  now  that  things  are  in 
the  proper  hands." 

''GoodI   I  expect  you're  down  here  to 


haul  me  over  the  coals,"  California  John 
chuckled. 

"Oh,  just  to  look  around,"  said  Thorne, 
biting  at  his  close-clipped  bristling  mustache. 

Next  morning  they  began  to  look*  around. 
California  John  was  overjoyed  at  this 
chance  to  show  a  sympathetic  and  congenial 
man  what  he  had  done. 

"I  got  a  trail  'way  up  Baldy  now,"  he 
confided  as  they  swung  aboard.  "It's  a 
good  trail,  too,  and  it  makes  a  great  fire 
lookout.  We'll  take  a  ride  up  there,  if  you 
have  time  before  you  go.  Well,  as  I  was 
telling  you  about  that  Cook  catde  case — 
the  old  fellow  says — " 

At  the  end  of  the  supervisor's  long  and 
interested  dissertation  on  the  Cook  case, 
Thome  laughed  gently. 

"Looks  as  if  you  had  him,"  said  he,  "and 
I  think  the  chief  will  sustain  you.  You  like 
this  work,  don't  you  ?" 

"I  sure  just  naturally  love  it,"  replied 
California  John  earnestly.  "I've  got  the 
chance  now  to  straighten  things  out.  What 
I  say  goes.  For  upward  of  nine  years  I've 
been  ridin'  around  seein'  how  things  had 
ought  to  be  done.  And  I  couldn't  get  re- 
sults nohow.  Somebody  always  had  a  graft 
in  it  that  spoiled  the  whole  show.  I  could 
see  how  simple  and  easy  it  would  be  to 
straighten  everythin'  all  out  in  good  shape. 
But  I  couldn't  do  nothing." 

"Hard  enough  to  hold  your  job,"  sug- 
gested Thorne. 

"That's  it.  And  everybody  in  the 
country  thought  I  was  a  fool.  Only 
fools  and  lazy  men  took  rangers'  jobs  those 
days.  But  I  hung  on  because  I  believed 
in  it.  And  now  I  got  the  best  job  in  the 
bunch.  In  place  of  being  looked  down  on 
as  that  old  fool  John,  I'm  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
forest  supervisor." 

"It's  a  matter  for  pride,"  said  Thome 
noncommittally. 

"It  isn't  that,"  denied  the  old  man.  "I'm 
not  proud  because  Fm  supervisor.  Lord 
love  you,  Henry  Plant  was  supervisor;  and 
I  never  heard  tell  that  anyone  was  proud 
of  him,  not  even  himself.  But  I'm  proud  of 
being  a  good  supervisor.  They  ain't  a  sore- 
head near  us  now.  Everybody's  out  for 
the  forest.  I've  made  'cf  "  •wtand  that 
it's  for  them."  ■  ■* 

"You've  done  a  goof  Thome 

soberly.    "None  birttp  '  ^ve 

done  it  but  you.    \  K 

proud  of  it." 
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"Then  you'll  be  sending  in  a  good  report," 
said  California  Jolin,  solely  by  way  of  con- 
versation. "I  suspicion  that  last  fellow 
gave  me  an  awful  roast." 

"I'm  not  an  inspector,"  replied  Thome. 

"That  so?  You  used  to  be  before  you 
resigned;  so  I  thought  sure  you  must  be 
now.    What's  your  job?" 

"Ill  tell  you  when  we  have  more  time," 
said  Thome. 

For  three  days  they  rode  together.  The 
supervisor  was  a  very  busy  man.  He  had 
errands  of  all  sorts  to  accomplish.  Thome 
simply  went  along.  Everywhere  he  found 
good  feeling,  satisfactory  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  as  the  two 
men  sat  before  the  rough  stone  fireplace  at 
headquarters,  Thome  abmptiy  broke  the 
long  silence. 

"John,"  said  he,  "I've  got  a  few  things 
to  say  that  are  not  going  to  be  pleasant 
either  for  you  or  for  me.  Nevertheless  I  am 
going  to  say  them.  In  fact  I  asked  the 
chief  for  the  privilege  rather  than  having 
you  hear  through  the  regular  channels." 

California  John  had  not  in  the  least 
changed  his  position,  yet  all  at  once  the  man 
seemed  to  turn  still  and  watchful. 

"Fire  ahead,"  said  he. 

"You  asked  me  the  other  day  what  my 
job  is.  It  is  supervisor  of  tlus  district. 
They  have  appointed  me  in  your  place." 

"Oh,  they  have,"  said  California  John. 
He  sat.  for  some  time,  his  eyes  narrowing, 
looking  straight  ahead  of  him.  "I'd  like 
to  know  why  1"  he  burst  out  at  last.  A  dull 
red  spot  burned  on  each  side  his  weather- 
beaten  cheeks. 

«<T if 

"You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  inter- 
rupted California  John  sharply,  "I  know 
that.  But  who  did?  Why  did  they  do  it? 
By  God,"  he  brought  his  fist  down  sharply, 
"I  intend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this!  I've 
been  in  the  service  since  she  started.  I've 
served  honest.  No  man  can  say  I  haven't 
done  all  my  duty  and  been  square." 

Thome  sat  tight,  nor  offered  a  word  of 
comment. 

"You've  been  an  inspector,"  California 
John  appealed  to  him.  "You've  been  all 
over  the  country  among  the  different  re- 
serves.   Ain't  mine  up  to  the  others?" 

"Things  are  in  better  shape  here  than  in 
any  of  them,"  replied  Thome  decisively, 
"your  rangers  have  more  esprU  de  corps y 
your  neighbors  are  better  disposed,  your 


fires  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  acreage, 
your  trails  are  better." 

"Well!"  demanded  California  John. 

"Well,"  repeated  Thome,  leaning  for- 
ward.   "Just  this.    What's.the  use  of  it  all  ?" 

"Use?"  repeated  California  John  vaguely. 

"Yes.  Of  what  you  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
Are  doing.". 

"To  save  the  public's  property." 

"That's  part  of  it;  and  that's  the  part 
you've  been  doing  superlatively  well.  It's 
the  old  idea,  that:  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
old  name — ^the  forest  reserves — ^to  save,  to 
set  aside.  It  seemed  the  most  important 
thing.  The  forests  had  so  many  eager 
enemies — unprincipled  land-grabbers  and 
lumbermen,  sheep,  fire.  To  beat  these  back 
required  all  our  best  efforts.  It  was  all  we 
could  think  of.  We  hadn't  time  to  think 
of  anything  else.    It  was  a  full  job." 

"You  bet  it  was,"  commented  the  old 
man  grimly. 

"Well,  it's  done.  There  will  be  attempts 
to  go  ,back  to  the  old  state  of  affairs,  but 
they  will  grow  feebler  from  year  to  year. 
Things  will  never  slide  back  again." 

"Think  so?"  doubted  California  John. 

"I  know  it.  Now  comes  the  new  idea. 
We  no  longer  speak  of  forest  reserves,  but 
of  national  forests.  We've  saved  them ;  now 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  ?  What 
woiild  you  think  of  a  man  who  cleared  a 
'forty,'  and  pulled  all  the  stumps,  and  then 
quit  work?" 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  California 
John,  "but  what's  that  got  to  do  with  these 
confounded  whelps — " 

"We're  going  to  use  these  forests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  We're  going  to  cut 
the  ripe  trees  and  sell  them  to  the  lumber 
manufacturer;  we're  going  to  develop  the 
water-power;  we're  going  to  improve  the 
grazing;  we're  going  to  study  what  we  have 
here,  so  that  by  and  by  from  our  forests  we 
will  be  getting  the  income  the  lumberman 
now  gets,  and  will  not  be  injuring  the 
estate.  Each  forest  is  going  to  be  a  big  and 
complicated  business,  like  railroading  or 
wholesaling.  Anybody  can  run  Martin's 
store  down  at  the  Flats.  It  takes  a  trained 
man  to  oversee  even  a  proposition  like  the 
Star  at  Fresno." 

"Oh,  I  see  what  you're  drivin'  at,"  said 
California  John;  "but  I've  made  good  up 
to  now,  and  until  they  try  me  out  they've 
no  right  to  fire  me.  I'll  defy  'em  to  find 
anythin'  crooked!" 
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"John,  you're  as  straight  as  a  string.  But 
they  have  tried  you  out.  Your  office  work 
has  been  away  oS." 

"Oh,  that!  What's  those  dinkey  little 
reports  and  monkey-doodle  business  amount 
to,  anyhow?  You  know  perfectly  well  it's 
foolish  to  ask  a  ranger  to  fill  out  an  eight- 
page  blank  every  time  he  takes  a  ride. 
What  does  that  amount  to?" 

"Not  very  much,"  confessed  Thome. 
"But  when  things  begin  to  hum  around  here, 
there'll  be  a  thousand  times  as  much  of  the 
samesort  of  stuff,  and  it'll  all  be  important." 

"It's  humiliating,"  insisted  California 
John,  "to  do  a  job  well  and  get  fired." 

"You'll  still  have  just  the  job  you  have 
now — only  you'll  be  called  a  head-ranger." 

"My  people  won't  see  it  that  way." 

Ashley  Thome  hesitated. 

"No,  they  won't,"  said  he  frankly  at  last. 


"I  could  argue  on  the  other  side;  but  they 
won't.  They'll  think  you've  dropped  back 
a  peg;  and  they'll  say  to  each  other — at 
least  some  of  them  will — *Old  Davidson  bit 
off  more  than  he  could  chew;  and  it  serves 
him  right  for  being  a  fool  anyway.' 
You've  been  content  to  play  along  mis- 
understood for  nine  years  because  you 
had  faith.    Has  that  faith  deserted  you?" 

California  John  looked  down  and  his 
erect  shoulders  shrunk  forward  a  litde." 

"Old  friend,"  said  Thome.  "It's  a  sac- 
rifice.   Are  you  going  to  stay  and  help  me?" 

California  John  for  a  long  time  studied 
a  crack  in  the  floor.  When  he  looked  up 
his  face  was  illuminated  with  his  customary 
quizzical  grin. 

"I've  sure  got  it  on  Ross  Fletcher,"  he 
drawled.  "I  done  told  him  I  wasn't  no 
supervisor,  and  he  swore  I  was." 


PART  IV 


WHEN  next  Bob  was  able  to  visit  the 
upper  camp  he  found  Thome  fully 
established.  He  rode  in  from  the  direction 
of  Granite  creek  and  so  through  the  pasture 
and  by  the  back  way.  In  the  tiny  potato 
and  garden  patch  behind  the  house  he  came 
upon  a  woman  wielding  a  hoe. 

Her  back  was  toward  him,  and  a  pink 
sunbonnet,  freshly  starched,  concealed  all 
her  face.  The  long  straight  lines  of  her 
gown  fell  abbut  a  vigorous  and  supple  figure 
that  swayed  with  every  stroke  of  the  hoe. 
Bob  stopped  and  watched  her.  There  was 
something  refreshing  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  attacked  the  weeds,  as  though  it 
were  less  a  drudgery  than  a  live  interest 
which  it  was  well  to  meet  joyously.  After 
a  moment  she  walked  a  few  steps  to  another 
row  of  tiny  beans.  Her  movements  had  the 
perfect  grace  of  muscular  control;  one 
melted,  flowed,  into  the  other.  Bob's  eye 
of  the  athlete  noted  and  appreciated  this 
fact.  He  wondered  to  which  of  the  moun- 
tain clans  this  girl  belonged.  Vigorous  and 
breezy  as  were  the  maidens  of  the  hills,  able 
to  care  for  themselves,  like  the  paladins  of 
old,  afoot  or  ahorse,  they  lacked  this  grace 
of  movement.    He  stepped  forward. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  he. 

The  girl  turned,  resting  the  heel  of  her 
hoe  on  the  earth,  and  both  hands  on  the 
end  of  its  handle.    Bob  saw  a  dark,  oval 


countenance,  with  very  red  cheeks,  very 
black  eyes  and  hair,  and  an  engaging  flash 
of  teeth.  The  eyes  looked  at  him  as  frankly 
as  a  boy's,  and  the  flash  of  teeth  made  him 
imaffectedly  welcome. 

"Is  Mr.  Thome  here?"  asked  Bob. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  giri;  "but  I'm  Mr. 
Thome's  sister.    Won't  I  do?" 

She  was  leisurely  laying  aside  her  hoe 
and  drawing  the  fringed  buckskin  gauntlets 
from  her  hands.  Bob  stepped  gallandy 
forward  to  relieve  her  of  the  implement. 

"Do  ?"  he  echoed.  "Why,  of  course  you'll 
do!" 

She  stopped  and  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  with  an  air  of  great  amusement. 

"Did  you  come  to  see  Mr.  Thome  on 
business?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Bob,  "just  ran  over  to 
see  him." 

She  laughed  quietly. 

"Then  I'm  afraid  I  won't  do,"  she  said, 
"for  I  must  cook  dinner.  You  see,"  she 
explained,  "I'm  Mr.  Thome's  clerk,  and  if 
it  were  business,  I  might  attend  to  it." 

Bob  flushed  to  the  ears.  He  was  ordi- 
narily a  young  man  Of  sufficient  self-pos- 
session, but  this  young  woman's  directness 
was  disconcerting.  She  surveyed  his  em- 
barrassment with  approving  eyes. 

"You  might  finish  those  beans,"  said  she, 
offering  the  hoe.  "Of  course  you  must  stay 
to  dinner  and  I  must  go  light  the  fire." 
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Bob  finished  the  beans,  leaned  the  hoe  up 
against  the  house  and  went  around  to  the 
front.    There  he  stopped  in  astonishment. 

"Well,  you  have  changed  things!"  he 
cried. 

The  stuffy  little  shed  kitchen  was  no 
longer  occupied.  A  floor  had  been  laid 
between  the  bases  of  four  huge  trees  and 
walls  enclosing  three  sides  to  the  height  of 
about  eight  feet  had  been  erected.  The 
affair  had  no  roof.  Inside  these  three  walls 
were  the  stove,  the  kitchen  table,  the  shelves 
and  utensils  of  cooking.  Miss  Thome,  her 
sunbonnet  laid  aside  from  her  glossy  black 
braids,  moved  swiftiy  and  easily  here  and 
there  in  this  charming  stage-set  of  a  kitchen. 
About  ten  feet  in  front  of  it,  on  the  pine- 
needles,  stood  the  dining  table  set  with  white. 

The  girl  nodded  brightly  to  Bob. 

"Finished?"  she  inquired.  She  pointed 
to  the  water  pail.  "There's  a  useful  task 
for  willing  hands." 

Bob  filled  the  pail  and  set  it  brimming  on 
the  section  of  cedar  log  which  seemed  to  be 
its  appointed  resting  place. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl.  Bob  leaned 
against  the  tree  and  watched  her  as  she 
moved  here  and.  there  about  the  varied 
business  of  cooking.  Every  few  moments 
she  would  stop  and  look  upward  through 
the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees,  like  a  bird 
drinking.  At  times  she  burst  into  snatches 
of  song,  so  brief  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

She  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  kitchen 
floor  and  looked  up  through  the  trees.  "He 
ought  to  be  along  soon  now.  I  hope  so:  my 
biscuits  are  just  on  the  brown."  She 
turned  to  Bob,  her  eyes  dancing,  "Now 
comes  the  exciting  moment  of  the  day,  the 
great  gamble!  Will  he  come  alone,  or  will 
he  bring  a  half-dozen  with  him?  I  am 
always  ready  for  the  half-dozen,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  live  in  a  grand  ingenious 
debauch  of  warmed-ups  and  next-days. 
You  don't  know  what  good  practise  it  is; 
nor  what  fun!  Fve  often  thought  I  could 
teach  those  cooks  of  Marc  Antony's  some- 
thing— you  remember,  don't  you,  they  used 
to  keep  six  dinners  going  all  at  different 
stages  of  preparation  because  they  never 
knew  at  what  hour  his  high  and  mightiness 
might  choose  to  dine.  Or  perhaps  you 
don't  know?  Football  men  don't  have  to 
study,  do  they?" 

"What  makes  you  think  I'm  a  football 
man?"  grinned  Bob,  "generally  bovine 
expression?" 


"Not  know  the  great  Bob  Orde!"  cried 
the  girl.  "Why  not  one  of  us  but  had  your 
picture,  generally  in  a  nice  gilt  shrine,  but 
always  with  violets  before  it." 

But  on  this  ground  Bob  was  siu'e. 

"You  have  been  reading  a  ten-cent  maga- 
zine," he  admonished  her  gravely.  "It  is 
unwise  to  take  your  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms in  girls'  colleges  from  such  sources." 

From  the  depths  of  the  forest  eddied  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Miss  Thome  appraised  it 
carefully. 

"Warmed-overs  to-night,"  she  pro- 
nounced. "There's  no  more  than  two  of 
them." 

The  accuracy  of  her  guess  was  almost 
immediately  verified  by  the  appearance  of 
two  riders.  A  moment  later  Thome  and 
California  John  dismounted  at  the  hitching 
rail,  some  distance  removed  among  the 
azaleas,  and  came  up  afoot.  The  younger 
man  had  dropped  all  his  dry,  oflScial  pre- 
cision, his  incisive  abruptness,  his  reticence. 
Clad  in  the  high  laced  cruisers,  the  khaki 
and  gray  flannel,  the  broad  felt  hat  and  gay 
neckerchief  of  the  better  class  of  out-of-door 
man,  his  face  glowing  with  health  and 
enthusiasm,  he  seemed  a  different 
individual. 

"Hullo!  hullo!"  he  cried  out  a  joyous 
greeting  as  he  drew  nearer,  "I  couldn't  bring 
you  much  company  to-day.  Amy.  But  I 
see  you've  found  some.  How  are  you, 
Orde;  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

He  and  California  John  disappeared  be- 
hind the  shed,  where  the  wash-basin  was; 
while  Amy,  with  deftness,  rearranged  the 
table  to  accord  with  the  numbers  who  would 
sit  down  to  it. 

The  meal  in  the  open  was  most  delightful; 
especially  to  Bob  after  his  long  course  of 
lumber-camp  provender.  The  deep  shad- 
ows shifted  slowly  across  the  forest  floor. 
Sparkles  of  sunlight  from  unexpected 
quarters  touched  gently  in  turn  each  of  the 
diners,  or  glittered  back  from  glass  or  linen. 

"I  am  proud  of  my  blue  and  white 
enamel-ware,"  Miss  Thome  told  Bob,  "it's 
so  much  better  than  tin  or  this  ugly  gray. 
And  that  glass  pitcher  I  got  with  coupons 
from  the  coffee  packages." 

"You  didn't  get  these  with  coupons," 
said  Bob,  lifting  one  of  the  massive  silver 
forks. 

"No,"  she  admitted.  "That  is  my  one 
foolishness.  All  the  rest  does  not  matter, 
but  I  can't  get  along  without  my  silver." 
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"And  a  great  nuisance  it  is  to  those  who 
have  to  move  as  we  move,"  put  in  Ashley 
Thome. 

The  forest  officers  took  up  their  broken 
conversation.  Bob  found  himself  a  silent 
but  willing  listener.  He  heard  discussion 
of  policies,  business  dealings,  plans  that 
widened  the  horizon  of  what  the  forest  had 
meant  to  him.  In  these  discussions  the  girl 
took  an  active  and  intelligent  part.  Her 
opinion  seemed  to  be  accepted  seriously  by 
both  the  men,  as  one  who  had  knowledge, 
and  indeed  her  grasp  of  details  seemed  as 
comprehensive  as  that  of  the  men  themselves. 

Finally  Thome  pushed  his  chair  back 
and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 

"Anybody  here  to-day?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  ran  over  rapidly  a  half-dozen 
names,  sketching  briefly  the  business  they  had 
brought.  Then  one  after  the  other  she  told 
the  answers  she  had  made  to  them.  This 
one  had  been  given  blanks,  forms  and  in- 
stmctions.  That  one  had  been  told  clearly 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong  and  must  amend 
his  ways.  The  other  had  been  advised  but 
tentatively,  and  informed  that  he  must  see 
the  supervisor  personally.  To  each  of  these 
Thome  responded  by  a  brief  nod,  puffing 
meanwhile  on  his  pipe. 

"All  right?"  she  asked  when  she  had 
finished. 

"All  right  but  one,"  said  he,  removing 
his  pipe  at  last.  "I  don't  think  it  will.be 
advisable  to  let  Francotti  have  what  he 
wants." 

"Pull  the  string  then  I"  cried  the  girl  gaily. 

Thome  turned  to  California  John  in 
discussion  of  the  Francotti  affair. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  *pull  the  string  ?*  " 
Bob  took  the  occasion  to  inquire. 

"I  settle  a  lot  of  these  little  matters  that 
aren't  worth  bothering  Ashley  with,"  she 
explained,  "but  I  tie  a  string  to  each  of 
my  decisions.  I  always  make  them  ^subject 
to  the  supervisor's  approval.'  Then  if  I  do 
wrong,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  write  the  man  and 
tdl  him  the  supervisor  does  not  approve." 

"I  shouldn't  think  you'd  like  that,"  said 
Bob. 

"like  what?" 

"Why,  it  sort  of  puts  you  in  a  hole, 
doesn't  it?    Lays  all  die  blame  on  you." 

She  laughed  in  frank  amusement. 

"What  of  it?"  she  duOlenged. 

"Whafa  your  salary?*'  demanded  Bob 
Uundy,  nodidiiiir  *^  ^ 

"WhitP'  sh^  led. 


"Didn't  you  say  you  were  the  clerk?" 

"Oh,  I  see.    I  just  help  Ashley  out.    Uj^ 
could  never  get  through  the  field  work  and 
the  office  work  both." 

"Doesn't  the  service  allow  him  a  clerk?" 

"Not  yet;  but  it  will  in  time." 

"What  is  Mr.  Thome's  salary?" 

"Well,  reaUy— " 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  cried  Bob  flushing. 
"I  just  meant  supervisors' salaries,  of  course. 
I  wasn't  prying,  really.  It's  all  a  matter 
of  public  record,  isn't  it?" 

"Of  course,"  the  girl  checked  herself. 
"Well,  it's  eighteen  hundred — and  some- 
thing for  expenses." 

"Eighteen  hundred!"  cried  Bob.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  two  of  you  give  all 
your  time  for  that!  Why,  we  pay  a  good 
woods  foreman  pretty  near  that!" 

"And  that's  all  you  do  pay  him,"  said 
the  girl  quietly.  "Money  wage  isn't  the 
whole  pay  for  any  job  that  is  worth  doing." 

"Don't  understand,"  said  Bob  briefly. 

"We  belong  to  the  service,"  she  stated 
with  a  little  movement  of  pride,  "those  tasks 
in  life  which  give  a  high  moneyed  wage 
generally  give  only  that.  Part  of  our  com- 
pensation is  that  we  belong  to  the  service: 
we  are  doing  something  for  the  whole 
people,  not  just  for  ourselves."  She  caught 
Bob's  half  smile,  more  at  her  earnestness 
than  at  her  sentiment,  and  took  fire.  "You 
needn't  laugh!"  she  cried,  "it's  small  now, 
but  that's  because  it's  the  beginning,  be- 
cause we  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
forerunners,  the  pioneers ! 

The  sun  was  slanting  low  through  the 
tall  straight  trunks  of  the  trees.  Amy 
Thome  arose,  gathered  a  handful  of  kind- 
ling, and  began  to  rattle  the  stove. 

^'1  am  contemplating  a  real  pudding," 
she  said,  over  her  shoulder. 

Bob  arose  reluctantly. 

"I  must  be  getting  on,"  said  he. 

They  said  farewell.  At  the  hitching  rail 
Thome  joined  him. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  very  hospitable," 
said  the  supervisor,  "but  that  mustn't  dis- 
courage you  from  coming  often.  We'll  be 
better  organized  in  time." 

"It's  mighty  pleasant  over  here;  I've 
enjoyed  myself,"  said  Bob,  mounting. 

Thorne  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
knee. 

"I  wish  we  could  induce  you  old-timers 
to  come  to  our  way  of  thinking,"  said  he 
pleasantly. 
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**How's  that?"  asked  Bob. 

"Your  slash  is  in  horrible  shape." 

"Our  slash!"  repeated  Bob  in  a  sur- 
prised tone.    "How?" 

"It's  a  regular  fire  trap,  the  way  you  leave 
it  tangled  up.  It  wouldn't  cost  you  much 
to  pile  the  tops  and  leave  the  ground  in 
good  shape." 

"Why  it's  just  like  any  other  slash !"  pro- 
tested Bob.  "We're  logging  just  as  every- 
body always  logs!" 

"That's  just  what  I  object;  to.  And  when 
you  fall  a  tree  or  pull  a  log  to  the  skids,  I 
do  wish  we  could  induce  you  to  pay  a  little 
attention  to  the  young  growth.  It's  a  little 
more  trouble  sometimes  to  go  around  instead 
of  through,  but  it's  worth  it  to  the  forest." 

Bob's  brows  were  bent  on  the  supervisor 
in  puzzled  surprise.  Thome  laughed  and 
slapped  the  young  man's  horse  on  the 
flanks  to  start  him. 

"You  think  it  over!"  he  called. 

A  half -hour's  ride  took  Bob  to  the  clearing 
where  the  logging  crews  had  worked  the 
year  before.  Here,  although  the  hour  was 
now  late,  he  reined  in  his  horse  and  looked. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  really  done 
so.  Heretofore  a  slashing  had  been  as 
much  a  part  of  the  ordinary  woodland 
landscape  as  the  forest  itself. 

He  saw  then  the  abatis  of  splintered  old 
trunks,  of  lopped  limbs  and  entangled 
branches,  piled  up  like  jackstraws  to  the 
height  of  even  eight  feet:  the  unsightly  mat 
of  sodden  pine-needles  and  cedar  fans; 
the  hundreds  of  young  saplings  bent  double 
or  twisted  out  of  all  chance  of  becoming 
straight  trees  in  their  age;  the  long,  deep, 
ruthless  furrows  where  the  logs  had  been 
dragged  through  everything  that  could 
stand  in  their  way;  the  few  trees  left  stand- 
ing, weak  specimens,  fiuther  scarred  where 
the  cruel  steel  cables  had  rasped  or  bitten 
them.  He  knew  by  experience  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  way,  even  afoot,  through 
this  tangle.  Now,  under  the  influence  of 
Thome's  suggestion,  he  saw  them  as  great 
piles  of  so  much  fuel,  laid  as  though  by 
purpose  for  the  time  when  the  evil  genius 
of  the  forest  should  desire  to  warm  itself. 


II 


BOB  was  finally  late  for  supper,  which 
he  ate  hastily  and  without  much  appe- 
tite. After  finishing  the  meal,  he  hunted  up 
Welton.    He  found  the  lumberman  tilted 


back  in  a  wooden  arm-chair,  his  feet  com- 
fortably elevated  to  the  low  rail  about  the 
stove,  his  pipe  in  mouth,  his  coat  off  and  his 
waistcoat  unbuttoned.  At  the  sight  of  his 
homely,  jolly  countenance  Bob  exi>erienced 
a  pleasant  sensation  of  slipping  back  from 
an  environment  slighdy  off-focus  to  the 
normal,  accustomed  and  real.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  first  opportunity,  he  tested  his 
new  doubts  by  Welton's  common  sense. 

"I  rode  through  our  slash  on  Eighteen," 
he  remarked.    "That's  an  awful  mess." 

"Slashes  are,"  replied  Welton  succinctly. 

"If  the  thing  gets  afire  it  will  make  a  hot 
blaze." 

"Sure  thing,"  agreed  Welton.  "But 
we've  never  had  one  go  yet — at  least  while 
we  were  working.  There's  men  enough  to 
corral  anything  like  that." 

"But  we've  always  worked  in  a  wet 
country,"  Bob  pointed  out.  "Here  it's  dry 
from  April  till  October." 

"Have  to  take  chances,  then;  and  jump 
on  a  fire  quick  if  it  starts,"  said  Welton 
philosophically. 

"These  forest  men  advise  certain  methods 
of  obviating  the  danger,"  Bob  suggested. 

"Pure  theory,"  returned  Welton.  "The 
theory's  a  good  one  too,"  he  added.  "That's 
where  these  college  men  are  strong — only 
it  isn't  practical.  They  mean  well  enough, 
but  they  haven't  the  knowledge.  When 
you  look  at  anything  broad  enough,  it  looks 
easy.  That's  what  busts  so  many  people 
in  the  lumber  business."  He  rolled  out  one 
of  his  jolly  chuckles,  "Lumber  barons!"  he 
chortled.  "Oh,  it's  easy  enough!  Any 
mossback  can  make  money  lumbering! 
Here's  your  stumpage  at  a  dollar  a  thousand, 
and  there's  your  lumber  at  twenty  1  Simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  Just  the  same  there  are 
more  failures  in  the  lumber  business  than 
in  any  other  I  know  anything  about.  Why 
is  it?" 

"Economic  waste,"  put  in  Merker,  who 
was  leaning  across  the  counter. 

"Lack  of  experience,"  said  Bob. 

"A  little  of  both,"  admitted  Welton, 
"but  it's  more  because  the  business  is  made 
up  of  ten  thousand  little  businesses.  You 
have  to  conduct  a  cruising  business,  and  a 
full-fledged  real  estate  and  mortgage  busi- 
ness; you  have  to  build  houses  and  factories, 
make  roads,  build  railroads;  you  have  to 
do  a  livery  trade  and  be  on  the  market  for 
a  thousand  little  things.  Between  the  one 
dollar  you  pay  for  stumpage  and  the  twenty 
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dollars  you  get  for  lumber  lies  all  these 
things.  Along  comes  your  hardware  man 
and  says,  here,  why  don't  you  put  in  my 
new  kind  of  spark  arrester,  think  how  little 
it  costs,  what's  fifty  dollar^  to  a  half-million 
dollar  business?  The  spark  arrester's  a 
good  thing  all  right,  so  you  put  it  in.  And 
then  there's  maybe  a  chance  to  use  a  little 
paint  and  make  the  shanties  look  like 
something  besides,  shanties;  that  don't  cost 
much  either  to  a  half-million  dollar  business. 
And  so  on  through  a  thousand  things. 
And  by  and  by  it's  costing  twenty  dollars 
and  one  cent  to  get  your  lumber  to  market; 
and  it's  B-U-S-T,  bust!" 

"That's  economic  waste,"  put  in  Merker. 

"Or  lack  of  experience,"  added  Bob. 

"No,"  said  Welton,  emphasizing  his 
point  with  his  pipe.  "//'^  not  sticking  to 
business/  It's  not  stripping  her  down  to 
the  bare  necessities!  It's  going  in  for 
frills!  When  you  get  to  be  as  old  as  I  am, 
you  learn  not  to  monkey  with  the  band 
wagon." 

His  round,  red  face  relaxed  into  one  of 
his  good-humored  grins,  and  he  relit  his  pipe. 

"If  you  were  running  a  business,  would 
you  feel  like  stopping  work  and  sending 
your  men — ^whom  you  are  feeding  and 
paying — ^back  there  to  pile  up  that  old 
truck?" 

Bob's  mind,  trained  to  the  eager  hurry 
of  the  logging  season,  recoiled  from  this 
idea  in  dismay. 

"I  should  say  not!"  he  cried.  Then  as  a 
second  thought  he  added,  "But  what  they 
want  is  to  pile  the  tops  while  the  work  is 
going  on." 

"It  takes  just  so  much  time  to  do  so  much 
work,"  stated  Welton  succinctly;  "and  it 
don't  matter  whether  you  do  it  all  at  once, 
or  try  to  fool  yourself  by  spraddling  it  out." 

He  pulled  strongly  at  his  pipe. 

"Forest  reserves  are  all  right  enough," 
he  acknowledged,  "and  maybe  some  day 
their  theories  will  work  out.  But  not  now: 
not  while  taxes  go  on!" 


Ill 


ONE  dajTi  not  over  a  week  later.  Bob, 
iroridng  i&  tiie  woods,  noticed  Califor- 
nia J*        mdfing  his  way   through    the 
«  T1»is  iHras  a  difficult  matter, 

and  the  debris  of 

openings   for   the 

dd  man  made  it, 


however,  and  finally  emerged  on  solid 
ground  much  in  the  fashion  of  one  climbing 
a  bank  after  an  uncertain  ford.  He  caught 
sight  of  Bob.    ^ 

"You  fellows  can  change  the  face  of  the 
country  bey  ant  all  belief,"  announced  the 
old  man,  pushing  back  his  hat.  "You're 
worse  than  snow,  that  way.  I  ought  to 
know  this  country  pretty  well,  but  when  I 
get  down  into  one  of  your  pesky  slashings, 
I'm  lost  for  a  way  out!" 

Bob  laughed,  and  exchanged  a  few 
commonplace  remarks. 

"If  you  can  get  off,  you  better  come  over 
our  way,"  said  California  John,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  reins.  "We're  holding 
ranger  examinations — something  new.  You 
got  *to  tell  what  you  know  these  days  before 
you  can  work  for  Uncle  Sam." 

"What  do  you  have  to  know?"  asked  Bob. 

"Come  over  and  find  out." 

Bob  reflected. 

"I  believe  I  wiU,"  he  decided.  "There's 
nothing  to  keep  me  here." 

Accordingly  early  next  morning  he  rode 
over  to  the  Upper  Camp.  Outside,  near 
the  creek,  he  came  upon  the  deserted  evi- 
dences of  a  gathering  of  men.  Bed  rolls 
lay  scattered  under  the  trees,  saddles  had 
been  thrown  over  fallen  trunks,  bags  of 
provisions  hung  from  saplings,  cooking 
utensils  flanked  the  smoldering  remains  of 
a  fire  which  was,  however,  surrounded  by  a 
scraped  circle  of  earth  after  the  careful 
fashion  of  the  mountains.  Bob's  eye,  by 
now  practised  in  the  refinements  of  such 
matters,  ran  over  the  various  accouter- 
ments  thus  spread  abroad.  He  estimated 
the  number  of  their  owners  at  about  a  score. 

Bob  rode  on  through  the  gate  to  head- 
quarters. This  he  found  deserted,  except 
for  Amy  Thorne.  She  was  engaged  in 
wiping  the  breakfast  dishes,  and  she  ex- 
citedly waved  a  towel  at  the  young  man  as 
he  rode  up. 

"A  Godsend!"  she  cried.  "I'm  just 
dancing  with  impatience!  They've  been 
gone  five  minutes!    Come  help  me  finish!" 

Bob  fastened  his  horse,  rolled  back  his 
sleeves  and  took  hold  with  a  will. 

"Where's  your  examining  board,  and 
your  candidates?"  he  inquired.  "I  thought 
I  was  going  to  see  an  examination." 

"Up  the  Meadow  trail,"  panted  the  girl. 
"Don't  stop  to  talk.    Hurry!" 

They  hurried,  to  such  good  purpose 
that  shortly  they  were  clambering,  rather 
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breathless,  up  the  steeps  of  the  Meadow  trail. 
This  led  to  a  flat  upper  shelf  or  bench  in 
which,  as  the  name  implied,  was  situate  a 
small  meadow.  At  the  upper  end  were 
groui>ed  twenty- five  men,  closely  gathered 
about  some  object. 

Amy  and  Bob  plunged  into  the  dew-heavy 
grasses.  The  men  proved  to  be  watching 
Thome,  who  was  engaged  in  tacking  a  small 
target  on  the  stub  of  a  dead  sugar-pine. 
This  accomplished,  he  led  the  way  back 
some  seventy- five  or  eighty  paces. 

"Three  shots  each,"  said  he,  consulting 
his  notebook.    "Ofifhand.    Hicks!" 

The  man  so  named  stepped  forward  to 
Hie  designated  mark,  sighted  his  piece 
carefully,  and  fired. 

"Do  1  get  each  shot  called?"  he  inquired; 
but  Thorne  shook  his  head. 

"You  ought  to  know  where  your  guns 
shoot,"  said  he. 

After  the  third  shot  the  whole  group 
went  forward  to  examine  the  target. 
Thorne  marked  the  results  in  his  notebook 
and  called  upon  the  next  contestant. 

While  the  shooting  went  on,  Bob  had 
leisure  to  examine  the  men.  They  num- 
bered, as  he  had  guessed,  about  twenty. 
Three  were  plainly  from  the  towns,  for  they 
wore  thin  shoes,  white  shirts,  and  clothes 
of  a  sort  ill-adapted  to  out-of-door  work  in 
the  mountains.  Two  others,  while  more 
appropriately  dressed  in  khakis  and  high 
boots,  were  as  evidently  foreign  to  the  hills. 
Bob  guessed  them  recent  college  graduates, 
perhaps  even  of  some  one  of  the  forestry 
schools.  In  this  he  was  correct.  The  rest 
were  professional  out-of-door  men.  Bob 
recognized  two  of  his  own  woods-crew — 
good  men  they  were  too.  He  nodded  to 
them.  A  half-dozen  lithe,  slender  youths, 
handsome  and  browned,  drew  apart  by 
themselves.  He  remembered  having  noticed 
one  of  them  as  a  particularly  daring  rider 
after  Pollock's  cattle  the  fall  before:  and 
guessed  his  companions  to  be  of  the  same 
breed.  Among  the  remainder  two  pictur- 
esque, lean,  slow  and  quizzical  prospectors 
attracted  his  particidar  attention. 

The  two  notable  exceptions  referred  to 
were  strangely  contrasted.  The  elder  was 
one  of  the  prospectors.  He  was  armed 
with  an  ancient  45-70  Winchester,  worn 
smooth  and  shiny  by  long  carr>'ing  in  a 
saddle  holster.  This  arm.  was  fitted  viiih 
buckhom  sights  of  the  old  mountain  type. 
When  it  exploded,  its  black  powder  blew 


forth  a  stirring  detonation  and  volume  of 
smoke.  Nevertheless,  of  the  three  bullets, 
two  were  within  the  tiny  black  Thorne  had 
seen  fit  to  mark  as  bull's-eye,  and  the  other 
clipped  close  to  its  edge.  A  murmur  of  admi- 
ration went  up  from  the  bystanders.  Even 
eliminating  the  unaccountable  nervousness 
that  had  thrown  so  many  shots  wild,  it 
seemed  improbable  that  any  of  the  other 
contestants  felt  themselves  qualified  to 
equal  this  score. 

"Good  shooting,"  whispered  Bob  to 
Amy;  "I  doubt  if  I  could  make  out  that 
bull's-eye  through  sights!" 

The  other  exception,  whose  turn  came 
somewhat  later,  was  one  of  the  easterners 
mentioned  as  a  graduate  of  the  forestry 
school.  This  young  man,  not  over  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  was  an  attractive  youngster, 
with  refined  features  and  engaging  dark- 
blue  eyes.  His  arm  was  the  then  latest 
model,  a  33-caliber  high  power,  fitted 
with  aperture  sights.  This  he  manipulated 
with  great  care,  adjusting  it  again  and 
again,  and  fired  with  such  deliberation  that 
some  of  the  spectators  moved  impatiendy. 
Nevertheless,  the  target,  on  examination, 
showed  that  he  had  duplicated  the  pros- 
pector's score.  To  be  sure  the  worst  shot 
had  not  cut  quite  as  close  to  the  bull  as  had 
that  of  the  older  man,  but  on  the  other  hand 
those  in  the  black  were  slightly  nearer  the 
center.  It  was  generally  adjudged  a  good  tie. 

"Well,  youngster!"  cried  the  prospector 
heartily.  "We're  the  cocks  of  the  walk! 
If  you  can  handle  the  other  weep'n  as  well, 
I'll  give  you  my  hand  for  a  good  shot." 

The  young  man  smiled  shyly,  but  said 
nothing. 

The  distance  was  now  shortened  to 
something  under  twenty  paces,  and  a  new 
target  substituted  for  the  old.  The  black 
in  ^is  was  fullv  six  inches  in  diameter. 

"Five  shots  with  six-shooter,"  announced 
Thorne  briefly. 

"A  man  should  hit  a  dollar  twice  in  five 
at  that  distance,"  muttered  the  prospector. 
Thorne  caught  the  remark. 

"You  hit  that  five  out  of  five  and  TU 
forgive  you,"  said  he  curtly.  "Hicks,  you 
begin." 

The  contest  went  forward  with  var}'ing 
success.     Not    over    half    the    men   were 
practised  with  the  smaller  arm.    Some  vciry 
wild  work  was  done.    On  the  other  haad 
eight   or   ten    performed    very   credl**' 
placing  their  bullets  in  or  near  1 
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Indeed  two  succeeded  in  hitting  the  bull's- 
eye  four  times  out  of  five.  Every  man  took 
the  utmost  pains  with  every  shot. 

"Now  Ware,"  said  Thome  at  last, 
"Step  up.  You've  got  to  make  good  that 
five  out  of  five  to  win." 

The  prospector  stood  forward,  at  the 
same  time  producing  from  an  open  holster, 
blackened  by  time,  one  of  the  long  barreled 
single  action  Colt's  45s,  so  universally  in 
use  on  the  frontier.  He  glanced  carelessly 
toward  the  mark,  grinned  back  at  the 
crowd,  turned,  and  instantly  began  firing. 
He  shot  the  ^ve  shots  without  appreciable 
sighting  before  each,  as  fast  as  his  thumb 
could  pull  back  the  long-shanked  hammer. 
The  muzzle  of  the  weapon  rose  and  fell 
with  a  regularity  positively  mechanical, 
and  the  five  shots  had  been  delivered  in  half 
that  number  of  seconds. 

"There's  your  five,"  said  he,  carelessly 
dropping  his  gun  back  into  its  holster. 

The  five  biiUets  were  found  to  be  scattered 
within  the  six-inch  black. 

The  concourse  withdrew  to  give  space 
for  the  next  contestant.  Silence  fell  as  the 
man  was  taking  his  aim.  Amy  touched 
Bob's  arm.  He  looked  down.  Her  eyes  were 
shining  and  her  cheeks  red  with  excitement. 

"Doesn't  it  remind  you  of  anything?" 
she  whispered  eagerly. 

"What?"  he  asked,  not  guessing  her 
meaning. 

"This:  all  of  itl"  she  waved  her  hand 
abroad  at  the  fair  oval  meadow  with  its 
fringe  of  tall  trees  and  the  blue  sky  above 
it;  at  the  close-gathered  knot  of  spectators. 
and  the.  single  contestant  advanced  before 
them.  He  shook  his  head.  "Wait,"  she 
breathed,  laying  her  finger  across  her  lips. 

The  contest  wore  along  until  it  again 
came  the  turn  of  the  younger  man.  He 
stepped  to  the  front,  unbuckled  a  covered 
holster  of  the  sort  never  carried  in  the  West, 
and  produced  one  of  those  beautifully 
balanced,  beautifully  finished  revolvers 
known  as  the  OflScer's  Model.  Taking  the 
firm  yet  easy  position  of  the  practised  target 
shot,  he  sighted  with  great  deliberation, 
firing  only  when  he  considered  his  aim  as- 
sured. Indeed  once  he  lowered  his  weapon 
until  a  puflf  of  wind  had  passed.  The 
five  shots  were  found  to  be  not  only  within 
the  Uacky  but  grouped  inside  a  three-inch 
diameter. 

^••il  Hubertl   a  Hubert V  "  breathed  the 
«  Bob's  ear.    "/» (he  clout  I" 


"I  thought  his -name  was  Elliott,"  said 
Bob.    "Is  it  Hubert?" 

The  girl  eyed  him  reproachfully,  but  said 
nothing. 

"You're  a  good  shot,  youngster!"  cried 
Ware  in  the  heartiest  congratulation,  "but 
if  Mr.  Thome  don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  shoot 
off  this  tie.  Down  in  our  country  we  don't 
shoot  quite  that  way,  or  at  that  kind  of  a 
mark.    Will  you  take  a  try  my  way?" 

Amy  again  leaned  toward  Bob,  her  face 
aflame. 

"  'And  now:  "  she  shot  at  him,  "  'I  will 
crave  your  Grocers  permission  to  plant  such 
a  mark  as  is  used  in  the  north  country;  and 
welcome  every  brave  yeoman  who  shaU  try 
a  shot  at  it  .  .  .'  don't  dare  tell  me  you 
don't  remember!" 

"  'A  man  can  but  do  his  best^  "  Bob  took 
up  the  tale.  "Of  course  I  remember:  you're 
right." 

"All  right,"  Thome  was  agreeing,  "but 
make  it  short.    We've  got  a  lot  to  do." 

Ware  selected  another  target — one  in- 
tended for  the  six-shooters — that  had  not 
been  used.  This  he  tacked  up  in  place  of 
the  one  already  disfigured  by  many  shots. 
Then  he  paced  off  twelve  yards. 

"That  looks  easier  than  the  other," 
Thorne  commented. 

"Mebbe,"  agreed  Ware,  noncommittally. 
"But  you  may  change  your  mind.  As  for 
that  sort  of  monkey-work,"  he  indicated 
the  discarded  target,  "down  our  way  we'd 
as  soon  shoot  at  a  bam." 

The  girl  softly  dapped  her  hands. 

"  'For  his  awn  part^  "  she  quoted  in  a 
breath,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  words  fairly 
tumbled  over  one  another,  "  'in  the  land 
where  he  was  bred  men  would  as  soon  take 
for  their  mark  King  Arthur* s  round  table ^ 
which  held  sixty  knights  around  it,  A  child 
of  seven  might  hit  yonder  target  with  a  head- 
less shaft:    Oh,  this  is  perfect!" 

"Now,"  said  Ware  to  young  Elliott,  "if 
you'll  hit  that  mark  in  my  fashion  of  shoot- 
ing, you're  all  right." 

Bob  turned  to  the  girl,  his  eyes  dancing 
with  delight. 

"  * — He  that  hits  yon  mark  at  I -for get- 
how-many-yards*  "  he  declaimed,  "  */  will 
call  him  an  archer  fit  to  bear  bow  before  a 
king* — or  something  to  that  effect;  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  letter-perfect." 

He  laughed  amusedly,  and  the  girl 
laughed  with  him.  "Just  the  samq,  I'm 
glad  you  remember,"  she  told  him. 
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Ware  had  by  now  taken  his  place  at  the 
new  mark  he  had  establishetl. 

"Fifteen  shots,"  he  announced.  At  the 
word  his  hand  dropped  to  the  butt  of  his 
gun,  his  right  shoulder  hunched  forward, 
and  with  one  lightning  smooth  motion  the 
weapon  glided  from  the  holster.  Hardly  had 
it  left  the  leather  when  it  was  exploded. 
The  hammer  had  been  cocked  during  the 
upward  flip  of  the  muzzle.  The  first  dis- 
charge was  followed  immediately  by  the 
five  others  in  a  succes^on  so  rapid  that  Bob 
believed  the  man  had  substituted  a  self- 
cocking  arm  until  he  caught  the  rapid  play 
of  the  marksman's  thumb.  The  weapon 
was  at  no  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
man's  waist. 

"Hold  on!"  commanded  Ware,  as  the 
bystanders  started  forward  to  examine  the 
result  of  the  shots.  "Let's  finish  the  string 
first." 

He  had  been  deliberately  pushing  out 
the  exploded  cartridges  one  by  one.  Now 
he  as  deliberately  reloaded.  Taking  a 
portion  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  target 
be  folded  bis  arms  so  that  the  revolver  lay 
across  his  breast  with  its  muzzle  resting  over 
his  left  elbow.  Then  he  strode  r'kpidly  but 
evenly  across  the  face  of  the  target,  dis- 
charging the  five  bullets  as  he  walked. 

Again  he  reloaded.  This  time  he  stood 
with  the  revolver  hanging  in  his  right  hand 
gazing  intently  for  some  moments  at  the 
target,  measuring  carefully  with  his  eye 
its  direction  and  height.  He  turned 
his  back;   and,  Sipping  his  gun  over  his 


left  shoulder,  fired  without  looking  back 

"The  first  ten  ought  to  be  in  the  black,' 
announced  Ware.  "The  last  five  oughi 
to  be  somewheres  on  the  paper.  A  fellow 
can't  expect  more  than  to  generally  wing  : 
man  over  his  shoulder." 

But  on  examination  the  black  proved  t( 
hold  but  eight  bullet  holes.  The  othei 
seven,  however,  all  showed  on  the  paper. 

"Comes  of  not  wiping  out  the  dirt  one* 
in  a  while  when  you're  shooting  blach 
powder,"  said  Ware  philosophically. 

The  crowd  gazed  upon  him  with  ad- 
miration. 

"That's  a  remarkable  group  of  shots  U 
be  literally  thrown  out  at  that  speed,' 
muttered  Thorne  to  Bob.  "Why,  yoi 
could  cover  them  with  your  hat!  '  Well 
young  man," he  addressed  Elliott, "step up!' 

But  Elliott  shotik  his  head. 

"Couldn't  touch  that  with  a  ten-fool 
pole,"  said  he  pleasantly.  "Mr.  Ware  has 
given  me  a  new  idea  of  what  can  be  don< 
with  a  revolver.  His  work  is  especiall) 
good  with  that  heavily  charged  arm.  I  wisb 
he  would  give  us  a  little  exhibition  of  how 
close  he  can  shoot  with  my  gun.  It's  sup- 
posed to  be  a  more  accurate  weapon." 

"No,  thank  you,"  spoke  up  Ware.  "] 
couldn't  hit  a  flock  of  fealher  pillers  witt 
your  gun.  You  see,  I  shoot  by  throw,  anc 
I'm  used  to  the  balance  of  my  gun." 

Thorne  finished  making  some  notes. 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  said,  snapping  shui 
his  book.  "We'll  go  down  to  headquarter; 
next." 
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Antigone  Under  the  Californian  Sky 

Margaret  Anglin's  Impressive  Portrayal  of  the  Classic  Heroine  in  the 
Greek  Thealer  at  Berkeley 

By  Ralph  E,  Renacd 

Druutk  Edilor  of  Lhe  Salt  frtncitca  Ckrimklt 


PROBABLY  religious  worship  and 
the  adoration   of   beauty   are    the 
only    emotions    which    can    thrill 
vast  crowds   into   solemn    silence. 
Cert^nly  these  two  emotions  ex- 
plain   the    attic    quiet    which    must    have 
greeted  Antigone  when   Sophocles,   in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  power,  offered  his  tragedy 
to  Its  first  devout  critics  gathered  multi- 
tudinously    into    the    huge    bowl    of    the 
Theater  of  Dlonysius.    And   both,   I   am 
tempted  to  say,  exercised   a 
not    inconsiderable    control 
upon  the  eight  thousand  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  utilitarian 
age    and    a    less    pervasive 
religion   who   assembled    in 
the  Greek  theater  at  Berke- 
ley, California,  to  watch  the 
same   immortai   masterpiece 
on  the  last  evening  of  June, 
A.  D.  1910 — almost  a  quarter 
century   of    centuries    later. 
For  no  sooner  had  Margaret 
Anglin  uttered  the  first  word 
— that     long      drawn     out 
"Ismenel"  which  was  half  a 
sibilant   whisper  of  warning 
and  half  a  melancholy  call, 
as  she  contrived  to  make  it 
— than  a  taut  and  tangible 
silence  fell  upon  the  listeners. 
Except  for  sharp  intervals  of 
excited  applause,   this    con- 
tinued as  the   woes  of  the 
House  of  Labdacus  assumed 
monumestal  magnitude,  only 
to    disintegrate    into    over- 
whdming  catastrophe. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  im- 
preaaion  anyone  carried  away 
VU  that  of  austere  beauty. 
T^fnlrjHg  back  upon  the  per- 


formance, one  sees  many  things  more  clearly 
in  retrospect,  but  not  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene.   The  glowing  panorama  on  the  stage 
and  the  dim  yet  classic  outlines  of  the  frame 
in  which  it  was  mounted  crave  the  open 
eye   and   heart   of  the  moment  and  can 
hardly    be   revivified   in   print.    The   day 
faded  very  softly  that  evening  and  left  the 
sky   of   a   peculiar   deep   luminous   purple 
in  which  the  stars  seemed  to  burn  rather 
than  gleam.    The  crowd,  which  was  seated 
early,    soon   melted    into    a 
dark     mass,      individualized 
only  by    the    crimson  point 
of  a  cigar  here  and  there,  or 
the  vague  and  wavering  white 
patch  of  a  woman's  wrap  or 
hat.    The  screens  of  cypress 
arranged  at  either  end  of  the 
stage  in    order  to  focus  the 
action,  and  immediately  be- 
low the  stage  in  the  diazoma 
to    conceal    the     orchestra, 
showed  somberly  against  the 
ample  facade  of  the  theater 
which  rose  stately  and  severe 
to    the    topping    eucalyptus 
trees^black  silhouettes  which 
scarcely  quivered  in  the  suave 

Except  for  the  mystic  altar 
flame  lighted  by  a  boy  who 
advanced  slowly  through  the 
swinging  bronze  doors  of  the 
main  entrance,  one  might 
have  supposed  from  the 
openingscene  between  Antig- 
one and  Ismene  that  the 
performance  was  to  be  a 
i)leak  and  gray  one.  Miss 
Anglin's  trailing  robe  was  of 
deepest  gray  while  the  veil 
which   eav«l<i'^d  \V  -^Wi  '^ 
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uncompromising  black.  As  she  crept  out  the 
doors  which  closed  upon  Creon's  palace  and ' 
glided  silently  with  raised  arm  along  thp  wall, 
she  moved  like  an  unhappy  shade  from  the 
underworld.  When  Miss  Ruth  Jordan  en- 
tered, Ismene's  white  garments  appeared 
also  of  a  lighter  gray  in  the  faint  silver  light 
which  flooded  the  stage.  It  was  in  this 
mysteriously  impressive  atmosphere-  that 
the  two  sisters,  the  one  exalted  and  strong 
in  her  tragic  resolve  to  honor  her  dead 
brother  with  the  burial  rites  decreed  by 
the  gods  yet  forbidden  by  the  bitter  Creon, 
the  other  "too  weak  to  war  against  the 
State,"  debated  Antigone's  pious  yet  fatal 
plot. 

Yet  when  Eugene  Ormonde,  as  Creon, 
strode  upon  the  stage  with  the  chorus  of 
Theban  elders  there  came  a  sudden  and 
somewhat  startling  change.  It  was  to  sing 
the  opening  ode  to  Helios  that  the  chorus 
assembled  and  the  calciums  immediately 
flashed  an  effect  of  full  sunlight  upon  a 
very  dazzlement  of  color.  Brilliant  blues, 
reds,  Tyrian  purples  and  rich  saffrons  in- 
termingled boldly,  though  gratefully  sub- 
dued by  quieter  hues.  For  points  of  em- 
phasis, like  the  dashing  brush  strokes  of 
an  exuberant  artist,  sparkled  the  scarlet 
crest,  golden  greaves  or  shimmering  shield 
of  an  armored  guard.  Thenceforth  the 
action  presented  a  splendid  pattern  of 
changing  color  which  formed  an  opulent 
setting  for  the  relentless  and  overmastering 
progress  of  the  play. 

Some  hints  of  these  effects  I  had  received 
at  the  interesting  dress  rehearsal  of  Antigone 
on  the  previous  Sunday  night,  but  in  a 
chaotic  fashion  that  is  queer  to  remember. 

There  was  a  complete 
contrast  of  modern 
nervous  busde  and 
ancient  serene  re- 
straint. It  was  most 
curious  to  catch  the 
gleam  upon  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  forlorn 
Theban  elders  wait- 
ing in  little  shivering 
groups  for  their  cue  or 
to  watch  Creon,  his 
carmine  robes  traiL'ng 
,  beneath  an  up-to-date 
overcoat  as  he  puffed 
a  cigar  and  walked 
briskly  up  and  down  to 
soothe  the  shrewd  bite 
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of  thenightbreeze.  Occasionally  the  ordered 
movement  on  the  stage  would  suddenly 
cease,  everyone  would  begin  to  chatter  and 
scurry  about  until  a  battery  of  newspaper 
cameras  had  brought  them  into  quiet  again. 
There  would  be  a  blinding  flash-light,  a 
huge  puff  of  white  smoke  sailing  heaven- 
ward like  a  balloon  and  then  commotion 
again  until  the  next  picture. 

Until  she  had  to  go  upon  the  stage,  Miss 
Anglin,  oblivious  of  her  lightly-sandaled 
feet  and  bare  ankles,  sat  back  on  the  first 
stone  tier  and  called  out  staccato  sugges- 
tions and  directions  to  the  performers. 
*'That  altar's  too  high;  it  cuts  off  the  en- 
trances! Have  it  made  lower!'*  "Ray- 
mond, child  (to  little  Raymond  Hackett), 
you  mustn't  let  them  put  so  much  paint 
on  your  face!"  "Ruth,  you  must  get  a  belt. 
That  dress  falls  too  straight."  "Tell  those 
guards  their  armor's  too  bright."  "We'll 
have  to  have  another  spot.  What!  Can't 
get  it!  Well,  you  must  get  it!"  Indeed, 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  mechanism  of 
production  in  actual  operation  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  infinite  labor  involved. 
Of  course  Miss  Anglin  had  capable  friends 
to  help  her — Professor  George  Riddle, 
Professor  William  Dallam  Armes,  Percy 
MacKaye,  the  poet-dramatist,  Alice  Kauser, 
the  play  broker,  James  O'Donnell  Benett, 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Record  Herald,  and 
others — but  considering  the  fact  that  she 
was  simultaneously  rehearsing  another  play 
and  actively  {)laying  still  a  third,  it  is  won- 
derful that  she  could  appear  at  all. 

Naturally  most  of  the  defects  which 
loomed  so  large  at  rehearsal  either  disap- 
peared or  diminished  at  the  performance 
itself.  The  music  was  a  disappointment. 
Complicated  modern  orchestration,  even 
with  Mendelssohn's  supposedly  classic  treat- 
ment, is  ill-suited  to  interpret  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  the  volume 
of  the  instruments  was  such  that  scarcely 
a  word  of  the  beautiful  choric  odes  could 
be  distinguished.  An  accompaniment  of 
pipes  and  a  couple  of  little  drums,  in  the 
Greek  manner,  allowing  the  chorus  to 
intone  their  verses,  would  have  been  better. 
The  orchestral  interludes  were  a  distrac- 
tion or,  at  the  best,  merely  served  the  func- 
tion of  the  ordinary  ent'r-acte  music  in 
the  commercial  playhouse. 

Some  of  the  roles  could  doubtless  have 
been  more  convincingly  portrayed  and 
the  reading  of  Plumptre's  blank  verse  was 
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Only  the  great  actresses  (and  they  are  so 
pitifully  rare!)  can  deliver  themselves  of 
such  potently  magnetic  effects. 

Indeed  the  whole  production  was  not 
merely  successful  but  memorably  inspiring. 
Such  performances  are  usually  either  pedan- 
tic and  archaeological,  or  amateurish,  as  was 
the  almost  forgotten  attempt  of  a  band  of 
Stanford  students  and  professors  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  on  the  same  stage. 
But  the  Anglin  presentation,  correct,  to 
be  sure,  but  unclogged  by  scholastic  con- 
ventions and  imhampered  by  Greek  dra- 
matic ritual  that  would  be  meaningless 
to  modems,  gave  the  great  and  deathless 
story  with  notable  intelligence,  almost  per- 
fect art  and  concentrated  power.  It  was 
strange  to  see  a  great  concourse  of  modems, 
eager  and  attentive  yet  mentally  restive 
\mder  a  method  that  was  alien  to  them, 
gradually  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  interest 
that  circled  with  ever  swifter  inevitability 


to  engulf  just  and  imjust  alike  into  the  maw 
of  fate. 

The  mask,  the'  cothurnus,  the  padding 
of  the  ancient  stage  were  properly  discarded 
for  the  flexibility  of  the  modem  manner. 
The  performance  so  took  on  the  verisimil- 
itude which  the  imagination  of  Sophocles 
must  have  projected.  The  spirit  of  it  was 
Greek  to  the  core  and  consequently  imi- 
versal.  If  that  last  appeal  of  Antigone 
uttered  by  Miss  Anglin: 

"Behold  me,  O  ye  senators  of  Thebes, 

The  last,  lone  scion  of  a  kingly  race. 

What  things  I  suffer  and  from  whence  they 

come. 
Revering  still  the  laws  of  reverence." 

has  come  to  us  as  a  poignant  echo  from 
a  past  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years; 
it  will  roll  onward  into  an  unknown  future 
as  far  ahead.  We  who  heard  it  are  for- 
tunate to  have  been  in  tune  with  eternity. 


Noon  on  the  Desert 


By  Lenita  Stone 


Locked  in  a  fierce  embrace  lies  sand  and  sky — 
A  broad  expanse  of  gleaming,  molten  gold. 
And  brilliant  blue  of  the  clear  desert  sky. 
Hushed  is  the  sultry  air  from  every  sound. 
Except  the  wheeling  hoarse-voiced  vulture's  cry. 
Above  an  insect-line,  a  caravan. 
That  creeps  betwixt  the  desert  and  the  sun. 
It  is  the  silent  hour,  the  hour  of  noon. 
When  long,  fierce  day  yields  up  her  golden  fmit. 
Bears  to  the  burning  world  that  perfect  hour, 
Fraught  with  enchantment,  and  hqt  ecstasy — 
The  noon-tide  joy  of  sun  and  sand  and  sky. 


The  Malcontent 

By  Wu.  Hamilton  Osborne 

AvUui  t/  Tax  R£o  Mousz 


THERE  was  a  stealthy  movement 
at  one  end  of  the  little  room. 
The  French  windows  of  his 
California  bungalow,  half-screen- 
ed by  palms  without  and  within, 
were  being  cautiously,  silently  thrust  open 
by  some  unheard,  unseen  force.  Some- 
where in  the  house  a  clock  struck  twelve, 
and,  under  cover  of  its  incisive  tones,  the 
windows  opened  wide,  and  an  interloper 
entered  and  stood  for  one  instant  behind 
the  palms. 

He  was  alone.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
thing  of  bulky  blackness,  and  from  this 
thing  there  trailed  a  tube — the  whole  con- 
stituted a  device  ready  for  action  at  an 
instant's  notice. 

The  room  that  he  was  entering  was  not 
a  drawing-room — not  a  boudoir.  It  was 
fiUed  with  potted  palms  and  plants.  The 
room  itself  was  small  and  was  chiefly 
built  of  and  enclosed  with  large  panes 
of  glass.  In  other  days  it  might  have  been 
designated  by  the  term,  conservatory.  But 
the  owner  of  this  little  room  that  jutted  out 
from  a  handsome  little  house,  called  it  a 
sun  parlor.  It  was,  in  fact,  something  more 
than  that,  for  it  was  a  living-room.  The 
master  of  the  house  used  it  as  such.  His 
spare  time  was  spent  in  that  enclosure  of 
plate-glass.  Even  now,  while  ^  intruder 
poised  the  sinister  black  'n<w:*iTie  in  Us 
hand — even   at   that   time  tb*  "  "f 

the  house  sat  idly  at  a  taU^ 
peace  with  all  the  worid. 


alone.  The  mistress  of  the  house  sat 
across  the  table,  snugly  and  gracefully 
fitted  into  an  armchair,  reading  a  book 
of  the  day.  They  were  the  Trevors,  these 
two — young  people,  pleasant  people,  and 
Trevor,  at  least,  had  the  appearance  of 
one  without  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

The  intruder,  with  his  implement  still 
poised  in  his  hand,  noted  all  this.  He 
made  no  further  attempt  to  advance.  He 
seemed  to  be  waiting  all  this  while,  for 
some  opfwrtunity — for  the  psychological 
moment  to  arrive.  Behind  him  were  the 
open    windows    affording    instant    escape. 

Trevor  turned  to  his  wife.  A  happy, 
even  more  complacent  expression  crossed 
his  features  as  he  looked  at  her — and  yet 
it  was  an  expectant  glance,  as  though  he 
waited  a  bit  impatiently  for  her  to  turn 
to  him.  M  this  juncture  the  wiry  indi- 
vidual behind  the  palms  watched  the  two 
as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse. 

"Madeline,"  suddenly  whispered  Trevor 
to  his  wife. 

ClUk.  In  that  instant  the  intruder  had 
done  his  deadly  work.  In  that  instant 
also,  he  atiempted  to  escape,  but  they 
caught  him  in  the  act.  Trevor  lea{)ed 
from  his  chair  and  bounded  across  the 
room,  caught  the  intruder  by  the  coat- 
tails  and  dragged  him  back,  just  as  he 
was  leaping  from  the  low  balcony. 

"If  it  isn't  Jimmy  Lorraine  from  next 
door,"  he  cried  jocosely,  "trying  the  second 
story  act  on  us." 
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Jrmmy  Lorraine,  who  was  a  grave  sort 
of  personage  with  a  slight  scowl,  shook 
his  head.  **This  is  the  first  story,"  he 
returned 

"Doin*  the  burglar  act,  then,"  persisted 
Trevor. 

But  the  exact  Lorraine  still  shook  his 
head.  "Burglary  is  a  night  offense,"  he 
objected,  bathing  himself  in  the  strong 
light  of  the  sun,  "and  now,  it  happens  to 
be  just  noon."  He  held  his  camera  aloft — 
for  Jimmy  Lorraine  was  a  man  with  one 
kind  of  reputation  that  he  guarded  care- 
fxilly — he  was  the  best  amateur  photogra- 
pher in  town. 

"I  got  what  I  was  after,"  he  went  on, 
"at  any  rate." 

"What  were  you  after?"  queried  Mad- 
eline Trevor,  interestedly. 

Lorraine's  eyes  glowed  with  the  fervor 
of  art.  "I  wanted  a  picture  of  absolute 
content,"  he  said,  tapping  his  camera, 
and  then  thoughtfully  winding  it  up,  a 
process  that  so  far  he  had  neglected — 
"and  I  got  it,"  he  mused,  "a  picture  of 
absolute  content." 

When  he  was  gone,  Madeline  turned 
to  her  husband.  "Absolute  content,"  she 
repeated  icily,  "funny  he  should  choose 
us  as  models  of  content." 

Trevor  was  startled.  He  stopped  with 
a  lighted  match  halfway  to  his  cigar,  and 
stared  at  her,  holding  the  match  in  midair 
until  it  burned  his  fingers. 

"Why,"  he  faltered,  "aren't  we  models 
of  content?"  he  asked,  "I  thought  we  were." 

She  laughed.  "Content,"  she  kept  re- 
peating, "ridiculous.  How  can  we  be  con- 
tent ?   Are  you  content  ?" 

Some  strange  sense  of  immediate  joy 
thriUed  him  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  he 
held  out  his  arms  to  her,  without  answering 
in  words.  But  she  eluded  him.  She  had 
become,  on  the  instant,  adamant. 

''Answer  me,"  she  exclaimed,  mentally 
stamping  her  foot,  "are  you  content?" 

Trevor's  memory  traveled  back  over 
vistas  of  hard  struggle — small  pay — ^long 
hours— even  himger.  Slowly  he  called  to 
mind  each  successive  rise— ^e  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  reached  the  goal. 

"Answer  me,"  persisted  Madelixie  Trevor. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  face.  "I — 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  faltered. 

"I  thought  you  didn't,"  she  responded, 
"and  I'm  glad  Jimmy  Lorraine  took  his 


picture  and  told  us  about  it — it  brings  up 
something  that  I  wanted  to  say — and — ," 
tears  seemed  struggling  to  the  fore,  but 
she  repressed  them —  "something  that  I 
hardly  dared  to  say.  Tell  me  just  one  thing 
Murray — have  you  got  the  face  to  tell  me 
that  you're  content?" 

Murray  Trevor  smiled.  "I've  got  the 
face  to  tell  it  to  anyone,"  he  answered. 
"All  my  life  up  to  this  I've  been  looking 
for  happiness.  I've  got  it  now  and  I'm 
going  to  hold  fast  to  it.    I  am  content." 

"Regardless,"  said  the  lady,  "of  the 
condition  of  anybody  else.  Myself,  for 
instance." 

He  paled  slightly  at  that.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say,"  he  ventured,  "that  you're 
tired  —  of  me?" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Murray,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Of  coiu-se  it  isn't  that.  It's 
simply  this:  Don't  think  that  I  complain. 
I  don't,"  notwithstanding  which,  every 
atom  of  her  was  shrieking  its  wrongs  at 
the  top  of  its  voice.  "I'm  perfectly  willing 
to  go  along  all  the  rest  of  our  lives  without 
complaining.  But  I'm  not  content  and 
I'm  not  happy  and  there's  no  use  sa3dng 
that  I  am.  How  can  I  be  with  all  your 
friends  and  my  friends  forging  on  ahead 
of  us.  We  simply  don't  occupy  the  posi- 
tion that  we  ought  to  fill." 

"Money,  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Ambition,  rather — or  lack  of  ambition," 
she  retiuned.  "A  man  of  your  ability — 
think  what  you  might  be — what  you  might 
do." 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  lit  his  cigar  this 
time,  and  placed  both  hands  upon  his 
knees.  "You  are  certainly  taking  the  con- 
ceit out  of  me  by  the  handful.  Mad,"  he 
said.  "Here  I  thought  all  this  while  that 
I  was  a  little  tin  god  on  wheels.  We  own 
this  dandy  little  house  and  it's  half  paid 
for — fine  as  silk,  all  improvements.  We've 
never  had  to  struggle  since  we've  married. 
My  net  income  from  my  business — my 
own  business,  too,  not  somebody  else's — 
keeps  on  at  four  thousand  a  year — we're 
comfortable,  have  lots  to  eat,  we  go  to 
San  Francisco  to  supper,  theater,  take  our 
little  trips  East  and  around  here  and  there, 
and  have  bully  times  together — and  be- 
sides we've  got  lots  of  friends  and  they 
stick  to  us — ^too  much,  perhaps,  sometimes." 

She  sniffed.  "Our  friends  don't  come 
here,  Murray,"  she  reminded  him,  "to 
enjoy  our  society — they  come  to  show  us 
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what  they've  got  and  to  see  what  we  haven't 
got." 

Murray  laughed  and  tapped  his  knee. 
"By  George,  Mad,"  he  conceded,  "you're 
slick.  I  never  would  have  thought  of  that. 
But  that's  where  we've  got  it  over  them, 
it  seems  to  me.    We  don't  care." 

"F(w  don't  care,  you  mean,"  she  said. 
All  this  was  done  very  prettily  and  very 
gently — but  the  sting  was  there,  and  Murray 
felt  its  poison.    He  took  the  offensive. 

"Mad,"  he  said,  rising  and  pacing  the 
floor,  "just  tell  me  just  what  you  want. 
Just  what  you  think  we  ought  to  be.  Come, 
out  with  it,  the  whole  story.  Don't  abate 
a  jot." 

It  was  what  she  wanted  him  to  say,  and 
she  plunged  full  tilt  into  her  secret  longings 
and  laid  them  bare.  "Murray,"  she  told 
him,  "you  don't  know  how  much  I  think 
of  your  ability.  YouVe  clever  and  I  know 
it.  I've  heard  lots  of  people  say  so,  and 
one  person  in  particular — " 

"Who?" 

"MacFarlane,"  she  responded.  "Stephen 
MacFarlane.  He  knows  what's  in  you 
and  he  tells  everybody,  too." 

Trevor  drew  a  weary  hand  across  his 
brow.  "He  ought  to  know,"  he  sighed. 
"I  was  his  right-hand  man  for  many  a  long 
year — and  the  years  were  mighty  long  those 
days.    All  right,  go  on." 

"No,"  she  said,  "we  stop  right  here,  with 
MacFarlane.  There's  an  example  right 
before  your  eyes — a  big,  successful  man, 
with  not  half  your  cleverness.  Look  at 
his  wife — ^look  at  the  way  they  live.  See 
what  they  do,  what  a  stir  they  make — 
what  strings  they  pull — " 

"Why,"  protested  Trevor,  "he's  nothing 
but  a  big,  rough  Scotch  ironmonger — that's 
all  he  is." 

"And  you  are  nothing  but  a  gentlemanly 
ironmonger,"  said  his  wife,  "an  American 
ironmonger.  Same  line  of  business,  but 
way  down  the  line.  You  said  a  moment 
ago  that  your  net  income  was  four  thousand 
a  year.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
man  should  make  ten.  I  don't  see  why 
you  can't  be  another  MacFarlane.  You 
can  try  at  least." 

Trevor  furrowed  his  brow.    "Why,  Mad/' 
he  cried,  "look  here.    MacFarlane  benn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.    He  f 
MacFarlane  had  a  hard  row  to 
years.    They  —  they  lived  in  a 
for  some  years.    Young  Steve,  tb 


— was  born  down  underground.  You 
wouldn't  think  it  now  to  look  at  him." 

Madeline's  vision  traveled  out  across 
the  future.  "Ah,  old  Mr.  MacFarlane  is 
a  man  of  grit,  of  ambition,"  she  sighed. 
"I've  heard  him  say  that  his  motto  was 
*Ride  through.'    Well,  he's  ridden  through." 

"What  do  you  think  he's  worth?"  asked 
Trevor. 

"A  million  dollars,"  she  returned. 

He  shook  his  head.  "He'll  foot  up  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million — not  so  much  on 
paper,  but  a  whole  lot  to  own.  Why,  the 
income  on  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  more.    Think  of  it." 

"You're  crazy,"  she  replied,  "it  must 
be  more  than  that." 

He  smiled.  "My  little  income  of  four 
thousand  is  the  income  on  eighty  thousand. 
Mad.  If  you  were  a  widow  and  had  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  you'd  think  you  were 
rich.  But  your  lawyer  wouldn't  hand 
you  more  than  four  thousand  a  year  to 
live  on — not  if  he  was  wise.    But — don't 

misunderstand    me MacFarlane    makes 

more  out  of  his  money  and  his  brains  than 
a  mere  five  per  cent.  He  runs  up  to  fifty 
thousand  a  year — he  did  last  year  at  any 
rate.    That's  going  some." 

Madeline's  eyes  glowed  now.  "That's 
what  I  would  have  you  do,"  she  said.  "I 
want  you  to  do  it.  I  want  to  see  you  forge 
ahead.    Ride  through." 

Again  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head. His  ideas  needed  readjustment. 
Theretofore  he  had  been  standing  on  an 
apex  looking  down.  Now,  new  and  rugged 
heights  appeared  before  him. 

"You  want  me  to  follow  in  Steve  Mac- 
Farlane's. footsteps,"  he  said  slowly,  de- 
liberately. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"And  you  —  so  that  you  may  follow 
in  Mrs.  MacFarlane's  footsteps  —  am 
I  right?'' 

Her  eyes  said,  Yes,  but  she  smiled  gently. 
"So  that  we,  both  of  us,  can  be  somebody," 
she  compromised. 

He  held  his  head  between  his  hands  for 
a  moment,  thinking  deeply.  When  he 
looked  at  her  again,  his  face  was  flushed 
as  though  with  too  great  rapidity  of  thought. 
A  new,  strange  light  was  in  his  eyes. 

"I  want  to  do  anything  you  want  me  to 

L  Biad,"  he  said.    "I  have  tried  to  map 

Mngs  so  that  both  of  us  could  be  happy 

imfortable.    But  —  I  am  willing  to  — 
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try  again.  I  want  to  please  you.  I  don't 
see  why  I  can't  do  what  you  want  me  to 
do — ^follow  MacFarlane.  I  was  in  the  arch- 
itectural iron  business  with  him  for  many 
a  year — I  said  so.  And  most  of  the  methodis 
he's  using  were  my  methods — I  installed 
them  there.  Those  methods  have  been 
successful  with  him.  But  MacFarlane 
had  another  trait  that  I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
got-" 

"What  trait  is  that?"  she  asked. 

"It's  a  trait  that  most  rich  men  have," 
said  Trevor,  "and  most  rich  men  put  it 
into  practice  imtil  they're  rich — ^it's  the 
trait  that  makes  them  rich — " 

"What  is  it?"  she  repeated,  with  im- 
patience. 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face  now — 
for  he  saw  his  way  clearly,  up  the  rugged 
path  before  him.  "They  sacrifice  every- 
thing and  everybody  to  their  business. 
Business  comes  first,  first  all  the  time,"  he 
said. 

"Of  course,"  she  answered  lighdy. 

Trevor's  eyes  brightened.  He  caught  her 
suddenly  by  the  hand.  "Look  here,"  he 
exclaimed,  almost  with  ecstasy  in  his  voice, 
"I  see  a  good  beginning — ^the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge,  right  now.  Of  course  the 
whole  thing  will  take  time — ^ten  years.  But 
now,  there's  a  beginning  point — the  Al- 
derdice  contract.  MacFarlane  gets  it  every 
year.  I  can  get  it  this  year.  Mad,  I'm 
sure  of  it.    It's  a  good  beginning." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

He,  ^ook  his  head.  "Only,"  he  added, 
"I'll  need  a  thousand  dollars  more." 

She  nodded.  "You  have  it  in  the  bank," 
she  said. 

"Oh,"  he  returned,  "I  have  twenty- 
five  hundred  in  the  bank.  It  will  take  all 
that.  I  can  borrow  six  thousand  on  the 
side.  But  —  I've  figured  on  that  contract 
so  many,  many  times.  I  need  ten  thousand 
dollars,  or  nearly  that,  to  swing  it.  Mad. 

That  means  I've  got  to 
get  a  thousand  more  out  of  what  we've 
got.  We've  got  to  save  it  in  a  year  .  .  . 
out  of  our  comforts,  luxuries,  such  as  we 
have.  It's  too  late  to  swing  Alderdice 
this  year,  I'm  afraid.  We'll  have  to  wait 
a  year.  Do  you  think  we  can  pluck  a 
thousand  up  by  the  roots,  somehow?" 

"I'm  sure  we  can,"  she  said. 

"All  right,  it's  a  go,"  he  said  eagerly. 
'I'll  cut  all  my  expenses  down  to  rock 
bottom — ^I'U  give  up  dgars — I  won't  buy 


tun 


suits  of  clothes — ^IH  cut  out  everything. 
You'll  do  the  same?"  * 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "anything  to  make 
it  go." 

"The  business  —  first,"  he  added. 

"Business  first,"  repeated  she. 

During  the  ensuing  six  months  it  was 
their  slogan — ^night  after  night  as  they  sat 
about  the  litde  table  in  the  sun-parlor, 
Madeline  kept  Trevor  to  his  purpose,  stim- 
ulated his  ambition,  drew  for  him  glowing 
pictvures  of  the  future.  She  had  heard  of 
wives,  she  had  read  of  wives  who  had  made 
successes  of  their  husbands.  She  knew 
at  least  one  sucK — Stephen  MacFarlane's 
wife.  And  she  bent  her  every  energy  to 
making  Murray  Trevor  a  success. 

She  made  herself  doubly  charming  to 
him — ^looked  her  best — ^kept  his  wits  sharp- 
ened, and  above  all,  held  before  him  many 
a  bright  and  shining  example  of  success. 

"Ellenbogen,  that  big  dry  goods  man 
of  New  York,  used  to  sleep  in  packing-boxes 
when  he  first  started  out,"  she  would  say. 

"Yes,"  Trevor  would  concede,  "such 
men  followed  the  beaten  track — ^they  sac- 
rificed everything  for  business." 

"How  much  better  you  might  do,"  she 
went  on;  "you  have  all  the  advantages — 
you  are  educated,  intelligent.  They  had 
none." 

"I'm  afraid,"  Trevor  would  interrupt, 
his  mouth  widening  into  a  dry  smile  as  he 
listened  to  these  trite  aphorisms,  "that  the 
man  with  the  advantage  nowadays  is 
the  man  without  the  advantages.  .  .  . 
By  the  way,  Mad,  how  almighty  pretty  you 
look  to-night.  What  a  stunning  get-up 
you've  got  on." 

She  kissed  him,  and  her  hand  sto^e  up 
and  about  his  neck  for  an  ins  •  .  "I 
was  waiting  for  you  to  admire  it,"  she. 
returned. 

"You — ^you  made  it  yourself?"  he  queried; 
"of  course  you  did?" 

"Myself,"  she  echoed,  blankly,  "no. , 
It's  the  French  shop's  very  best — at  the 
very  cheapest  price.  Knocked  down — a 
bargain.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five — 
for  sixty-eight,  I  simply  had  to  get  it, 
dear." 

"It's  great,"  he  said  shortly.  He  drew 
a  long  breath.  "By  the  way,"  he  went  on, 
"I  thought  I'd  tell  you  that  I've  done  pretty 
well  on  the  saving  line  in  the  last  six  months. 
Haven't  smoked  a  cigar — walk  to  the  shop 
and  back  every  day.    Haven't  bought  a 
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suit  of  clothes  or  a  pair  of  shoes.'*  He 
stopped.  His  glance  seemed  for  the  in- 
stant to  eat  into  her  soul.  "How  have 
you  been  making  out  at  this  end  of  it,  my 
dear." 

Her  chin  quivered.  "Well,"  she  ad- 
mitted, "I've  done  the  very  best  I  could. 
I  haven't  bought  a  thing  that  wasn't  needed, 
Murray.  And  of  course,  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  we  won't  need  to  spend  so  much — " 

He  held  up  his  hand.  "How  much  have 
you  saved  in  these  last  six  months,"  he 
asked. 

"F-fifteen  dollars,  odd,"  she  faltered. 

He  rose,  "Fifteen  dollars,"  he  exclaimed, 
"why  that  will  never  do.  I  thought  we 
were  agreed  to  cut  down  all  we  could. 
Where  is  the  fifteen  dollars?"  He  held 
out  his  hand. 

Again  her  chin  quivered.  "I  —  I  haven't 
got  it  now.  But  I  have  it  all  arranged  to 
save  it  out  of  my  next  week's  allowance," 
she  assured  him. 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant.  When 
he  opened  them  he  seemed  to  be  another 
man.  "You  —  you  still  want  to  follow 
old  MacFarlane,"  he  demanded;  "still  want 
to  be  rich?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "we  must  not 
stand  still.    We  must  go  on." 

His  teeth  clicked.  "All  right,"  he  said, 
"we'll  follow  old  MacFarlane's  methods, 
from  now  on."  His  clenched  hand  de- 
scended gendy  but  firmly  upon  the  ma- 
hogany table  before  him.  "I'm  going  to 
'Ride  through'  in  his  way.  There'll  be  no 
more  allowances,  you  understand.  I'll  do 
what  MacFarlane  always  did.  I'll  hold  the 
purse  strings.  I'll  land  that  Alderdice  con- 
tract next  year  or  I'll  bust.    Watch  out." 

Madeline  watched  out.  And  so  did 
Trevor.  Moderately  stout  before,  Trevor's 
flesh  fell  off  until  he  was  spare  and  gaunt. 
But  it  made  him  handsomer  than  ever,  and 
in  his  face  there  deepened  lines  of  purpose 
and  of  strength  that  had  not  been  there 
before.  He  had  new  and  added  duties. 
He  crept  out  of  the  house  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  visited  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher andbargained  and  haggled  to  a  scan- 
dalous extent.  He  paid  cash  for  everything. 

"Ten  cents  more  saved,"  he  would  say 
to  Umadf.  That  ten  cents  would  buy  ten 
cents^  mrth  of  raw  material.  It  would  make 
up  into  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
WW»«'**  when   he   got   the  Alderdice 

up.    Day  and  night  he  had 


his  hand  upon  the  purse  strings.  Madeline 
for  a  long  while  refrained  from  asking 
him  for  money — ^it  was  a  disgraceful  ex- 
perience for  her.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  it — nor  to  him,  as  he  had  suddenly  be- 
come.   But  he  never  faltered. 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?"  he  woxild 
demand.  If  her  request  was*  a  proper 
one,  she  got  the  money.    If  not,  she  didn't. 

"A  dollar  now  is  worth  a  thousand  ten  years 
hence,"  he  told  her. 

One  day  at  his  oflfice  in  the  works  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Green  Store  in 
town.  It  was  a  bill  for  $43.75,  for  dry 
goods,  and  across  its  top  was  stamped  these 
words:  third  notification. 

He  handed  it  to  Madeline  that  night. 

"I  thought  it  was  understood,"  he  said, 
"that  we  were  to  pay  cash — that  you  weren  c 
to  run  up  bills.  You've  been  doing  it, 
haven't  you,  contrary  to  pur  agreement?" 

"Y-yes,"  she  admitted. 

"And  you've  been  hiding  the  bills  from 
me,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"All  right,"  exclaimed  Trevor.  He  sat 
down  at  his  little  typewriter  that  he  kept 
for  his  house  correspondence  and  wrote 
hastily  for  a  few  moments. 

"Read  that,"  he  exclaimed. 

She  read  it,  gasping  as  she  read.  This 
is  what  it  said: 

The  Green  Store  : 

Gentlemen : — You  will  take  notice  that  here- 
after I  shall  not  be  responsible  for  any  bills 
contracted  at  your  store  by  my  wife,  Madeline 
V.  Trevor.  If  she  makes  purchases  on  credit, 
you  will  look  to  her,  and  not  to  me,  for  pay- 
ment. Very  truly, 

J.  Murray  Trevor. 

"You  —  you're  not  going  to  send  it  I"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Send  it,"  he  answered;  "you  don't  know 
me.  I  am  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Stephen  MacFarlane,  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  town." 

"He  never  did  such  a  thing,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"He's  done  it  a  dozen  times  to  my  own 
knowledge,"  retorted  Trevor,  "and  when 
he  didn't  need  money  half  as  much  as  I 
do  now.  This  letter  goes  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— to  the  (ireen  Store  and  to  every  other 
store  in  town." 

It  did.  And  Trevor  landed  the  Alderdice 
job — underbidding  Stephen  MacFarlane  & 
Company  by  a  hair's-breadth. 
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Even  Madeline,  humbled  and  humiliated 
as  she  was — shabby  as  she  felt  herself  to 
be — even  she  glowed  with  excitement  when 
he  told  her  about  it  and  showed  her  the 
paragraph  in  the  evening  Star  that  com- 
mented briefly  upon  his  victory. 

"It's  only  the  first  step,  Mad,"  he  ex- 
plained to  her,  "but  that  job  gives  us  three 
thousand  more  a  year.  And  in  the  last 
year  Tve  made  five  net  on  my  other  work. 
That  makes  eight — we've  doubled  in  one 
year.  That's  going  some.  And  that's  what 
I'm  going  to  try  to  do — double  each  year, 
if  I  can,  for  ten  years — " 

"Eight  thousand,"  she  said,  "then  we 
can  be  somewhat  easier — here  in  the  house, 
I  mean." 

He  shook  his  head.  "No — we  can't  be 
easy  at  all  in  this  house.  I've  got  a  bigger 
job  I  want  to  get — the  Lawyer's  building — 
eighteen  stories-*-going  to  be  the  highest 
structure  we've  ever  had  here.  A  big  job, 
covers  a  lot  of  ground.  Iron  runs  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  A  fine 
profit,  too.  And  I've  got  to  get  it.  .  .  . 
And  that  means      ..." 

"What?"  gasped  Madeline. 

"That  we've  got  to  take  a  four-room 
flat  or  board.  We're  going  to  sell  this  house  ^ 
or  rent  it.  We  can't  keep  a  girl.  We've 
got  to  starve.  But  —  the  stake  is  worth 
it.  If  I  can  get  this  job  and  swing  it,  I 
can  get  fifty  more." 

She  opened  wide,  reproachful  eyes. 
"A  flat,"  she  faltered. 

He  nodded.  "We  may  have  to  come 
to  a  packing-box  yet,"  he  told  her. 

"What  will  our  friends  think  of  us?"  she 
wailed. 

He  waved  his  hand.  "Friends,"  he 
answered;  "don't  worry  about  those.  The 
friends  we  have  now  are  nothing — we're 
going  to  have  big  friends — different  kind 
of  friends  one  of  these  days.  The  time 
will  come  when  Mrs.  MacFarlane  will  call 
you  Mad,  and  you'll  call  her  Mag.  Don't 
worry  about  friends.  They'll  come  when 
the  business  gets  to  be  big.  And  it's  busi- 
ness first." 

It  seemed  to  be.  And  Trevor  seemed 
to  know  what  he  was  about.  He  never 
hesitated — they  moved  into  a  four-room 
flat  and  rented  the  new  cozy  litde  villa 
that  they'd  been  so  happy  in.  Trevor 
nosed  about  at  bargain  sales  and  secured 
the  best  at  the  lowest  prices.  It  was  his 
burdness  to  keep  his  wife  and  himself  housed 


and  fed — the  rest  must  go  into  the  works. 
Besides,  he  was  stepping  closely  in  Stephen 
MacFarlane's  footsteps. 

And  he  got  the  Lawyer's  building  job — 
and  got  it,  not  at  all  to  the  surprise  of 
Stephen  MacFarlane,  but  very  much  to 
the  surprise  of  Stephen  MacFarlane's  wife — 
a  pursy,  puffy  lady,  whose  sense  of  her  own 
importance  was  equaled  only  by  her 
avoirdupois. 

'  "Stephen,"  she  protested,  pursing  her 
lips  over  her  teacup,  "even  if  Murray 
Trevor  got  that  job,  I'm  sure  he  can't 
hold  it.  He'll  fall  down  and  you'll  pick 
up  the  job.  Why,  they're  nobody — no- 
body at  all.  You  ought  to  see  her  clothes. 
And  where  do  you  think  they  live?" 

Stephen  MacFarlane  spluttered.  Behind 
him  stood  a  butler,  grim,  silent,  respectful. 
Stephen  MacFarlane's  glance  roved  over  the 
sideboard,  laden  with  solid  silver — over 
the  glass  closet  with  thousands  of  dollars 
of  value  stored  away. in  it — glanced  at  the 
pearl  dog-collar  on  his  wife's  throat — 
worth  tens  of  thousands — glanced  at  his 
wife's  face. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  roared  Stephen 
MacFarlane,  savagely,  "is  to  know  how 
much  we're  paying  for  j)orterhouse  steak. 
Why  don't  you  tell  me?  If  we're  paying 
too  much,  I'll  find  a  place  that'll  suit  us — 
and  what  in  thunder  are  you  wearin'  those 
pearls  for  when  there's  nobody  here?" 
There  being  no  answer  as  usual,  from  his 
worthy  spouse,  and  the  butler  merely 
holding  his  chin  half  an  inch  higher,  Stephen 
MacFarlane  proceeded:  "Don't  you  worry 
about  Murray  Trevor.  Hang  him,  I  wish 
he  would  fall  down  on  the  job.  But  he 
won't.  I  don't  know  where  he  lives  or 
how  he  lives,  but  he's  going  to  swing  that 
job — and  if  my  family'd  live  on  a  back 
street  and  eat  corn  beef  and  cabbage  for 
a  while,  I  wouldn't  be  Icltin'  jobs  slip 
through  my  fingers,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  had 
a  cinch  till  Murray  Trevor  butted  in,  I 
tell  you." 

MacFarlane  was  right.  Trevor  swung 
the  job,  finished  it,  and  it  made  him  com- 
paratively rich.  When  he  had  his  money 
and  had  banked  it,  he  told  Madeline  all 
about  it. 

"Now  we  can  move  back  into  our  own 
house?"  she  asked. 

"Um  —  no,"  he  returned,  ''fact  is,  I've 
rented  the  Carteret  House  on  the  Avenue. 
We'll  move  in  next  month." 
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Madeline  gasped  with  surprise.  *'The 
Norton  Carteret  mansion,"  she  asked. 

He  nodded.  "Sure,"  he  answered;  "Fil 
tell  you  how  it  is.  Tve  grown  up  out  of 
the  small  work  now  and  Fve  got  to  do 
some  entertaining — ^youVe  got  to  do  it  for 
me.  Big  metropolitan  architects  and  their 
wives — people  like  that — big  contractors — 
big  owners.  That  counts  with  them,  some- 
whsit    WeVe  got  to  make  a  show." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Madeline's  face. 
Now,  at  last  she  was  coming  to  her  own. 
For  five  years  they  had  starved  and  pinched 
themselves,  had  become  ill-natured,  sharp- 
tongued,  cold,  hard.  ^  But  now,  life,  real 
life,  was  to  begin  once  more — 

"Now,  remember,"  Trevor  told  her,  as 
they  bought  new  furniture,  "every  dollar 
must  show.  It's  business,  still.  We  can't 
waste  a  cent,  you  see." 

It  was  after  the  big  house  was  furnished 
and  they  had  settled  down  to  life  on  a  larger 
scale,  that  Madeline  crept  into  her  husband's 
room  one  morning  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"I  need  twenty  dollars,  Murray,"  she 
informed  him. 

He  turned  upon  her  sharply.  "What 
for?"  he  demanded  almost  savagely.  "I 
thought  I  had  provided  everything.  Quick. 
What  do  you  need  it  for?" 

She  wrote  down  the  list  of  articles  on  a 
slip  of  paper  and  he  scrutinized  each  one — 
and  crossed  several  of  them  out.  "Fifteen 
dollars  will  cover  all  you  need,"  he  said,  and 
handed  her  the  money. 

That  night  he  brought  her  a  collar  of 
j)earls.  In  the  midst  of  her  ecstasy  over 
it,  he  placed  a  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
"Wear  it  only  in  the  presence  of  company," 
he  said;  "take  care  of  it.  We  may  have  to 
realize  upon  it  before  we  get  through." 

She  obeyed.  She  wore  it  only  in  the 
presence  of  company.  And  they  had  com- 
pany— plenty  of  company — big-mouthed, 
big-shouldered  men,  with  frumpy  wives; 
other  men  redolent  of  rum  or  rye — men  who 
had  been  iron-workers  themselves  in  their 
time.  Only  once  or  twice  did  a  metropolitan 
architect  venture  over — though  Murray 
TrevcHT  (and  not  his  wife)  was  summoned 
frequentljr.to  dine  with  them  at  the  borough 
of  Manhattan. 

"We're  ffctdns  there,"  Trevor  would 
tell  ^  le  in  town  are  talking 

al 
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now  and  then,"  suggested  Madeline,  "some 
of  our  old  friends." 

Something  wistful  struggled  to  the  fore 
in  Murray's  glance.  But  he  only  shook 
his  head.  "You  only  want  them  so  you 
can  crow  over  them," 'he  said.  "There's 
no  money  in  that — or  in  them.  Every 
dollar  has  got  to  tell.  ...  I  heard 
a  man  wondering  why  we  didn't  keep 
horses — I  guess  he's  right.  Everybody  has 
a  limousine.  But  to  advertise  right,  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  set  up  a  victoria  and 
drive." 

They  did  set  up  a  victoria  and  they  did 
drive.  "But,"  Trevor  cautioned  his  wife 
and  his  coachman,  "understand  this.  This 
turnout  is  not  for  long  rides — it  must  stick 
to  the  main  streets  here  in  town — the 
fashionable  streets.  Hang  it,  we  want  to 
force  it  down  the  throats  of  the  people. 
W^e  may  need  'em  in  our  business  one  of 
these  days.  ...  By  the  way,"  he 
told  Madeline,  "I  have  swung  the  big 
Merchants  building  job  on  Thirty-first 
street.  There'll  be  a  pile  of  money  in  it. 
My  first  city  contract.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

She  placed  a  trembling  hand  upon  his 
arm.  "Don't  you  think,"  she  faltered, 
"just  to — to  please  me — ^and  it  would  be 
good  for  the  business,  too,  I  think — that 
we  might  have  just  one,  a  great  big  blow- 
out— have  everybody  that  we  know — or 
used  to  know — ^just  once." 

He  thought  about  it  for  an  instant. 
"By  George,"  he  said  at  last,  "you're 
right.  It'll  cost  us  ten  thousand  dollars, 
but  it'll  be  worth  five  times  that  much  as 
an  advertisement.  Invite  everybody.  By 
the  way,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "there's 
one  man  here  in  town  that  we've  got  to 
have.  Don't  forget  him,  if  you  please — 
that's  Westendorf." 

She  recoiled  a  step.  "Nobody  has  him," 
she  exclaimed  in  horror,  "the — that  Mrs. 
St.  Germain  who  —  who  lives  at  his  house 
is  —  isn't  Mrs.  Westendorf,  that's  all.  How 
can  we  have  him?" 

"We  can  have  him — and  her,  and  we've 
got  to,"  he  persisted. 

"Her,"  she  gasped. 

"Exactly,"  he  returned,  "and  for  the 
very  reason  you  suggested — nobody  rec- 
ognizes him  or  her.  Well,  I  want  to  borrow 
a  hundred  thousand  from  him  to  use  in  this 
Merchants  building  job  and  if  you  reco^ 
nize  tier,  sWVV  ^^^  V:i  \\.  >^^\.  V^  Xoi^^s^  >x. 
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You  have  them  and  everybody  else,  that's 
all." 

Madeline  obeyed;  and  everybody  came, 
and  glared  and  stared  and  wondered  and 
envied  and  snickered  and  sneered  and 
jeered.  And  in  the  midst  of  her  big  house, 
furnished  with  perfect  taste,  clad  in  a  simple 
gown  worth  hundreds,  with  a  patronizing 
smile  for  everybody,  Madehne  rustled  and 
glided  about,  her  eyes  shining  with  am- 
bitious pride. 

Once,  behind  her,  she  heard  two  of  her 
male  guests  whispering  together. 

"Rich,"  exclaimed  one — and  it  was 
Stephen  MacFarlane's  voice  that  she  was 
hearing;  "Good  Lord,  man,  you  can't  stop 
this  Murray  Trevor.  He's  got  it  in  him. 
He'll  be  a  millionaire — a  multi-millionaire. 
Look  at  him — it  sticks  out  all  over  him, 
don't  it?  He's  got  success  branded  on  his 
face  for  everyone  to  see." 

Madeline  followed  the  glances  of  the 
two.  Yes,  Murray  was  still  there — he  had 
been  in  one  comer  for  half  an  hour,  talking 
to  a  pretty  dowdy  little  woman,  whose 
husband  was  an  insurance  clerk,  Ormsby, 
by  name,  and  one  of  their  very  oldest  friends. 
And  there  was  something  strange  about 
it  all — while  Murray  Trevor  talked  to  this 
dowdy  little  woman,  he  seemed  oblivious 
to  all  about  him — his  face  was  lighted 
up,  the  lines  had  faded  from  it.  Once  or 
twice  Madeline  heard  him  laugh  heartily — 
a  ringing  laugh  that  she  had  not  heard  for 
years. 

At  four  that  morning  he  sat  down  in 
her  room  on  one  of  her  dainty  little  chairs 
and  smoked  before  retiring. 

"You  seemed  to  find  Olivia  Ormsby 
quite  entrancing,"  she  reminded  him  gently. 

He  flushed.  "Yes,"  he  admitted,  "and 
I  don't  know  what  it  was.  I  like  to  see 
people  happy  and  contented,  somehow — 
and  she  seemed  to  be  so,  absolutely."  He 
rose  abruptly,  and  stalked  toward  the 
door.  "My  talk  with  her  reminded  me  of 
something.    I  want  to  get  it." 

He  left  and  was  back  again  in  an  instant 
with  a  piece  of  gray  cardboard.  He  handed 
it  to  Madeline.  "Queer  I  should  just 
happen  to  think  about  it.    It's  the  picture 


Jimmy  Lorraine  took  of  us  one  day.  Poor 
Jimmy — dead  and  gone.    Look  at  it." 

Madeline  looked  at  it.  A  strange  tight 
feeling  assailed  her  throat — her  eyes  smarted 
as  she  looked.  She  turned  it  over  and  looked 
upon  the  back. 

"Murray,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  do  you 
think  ?  The  date's  on  here — the  date  Jimmy 
took  it." 

"How  long  ago?"  he  asked. 

"Ten  years  ago  to-day,"  she  answered, 
"see?" 

She  was  about  t<f  show  him  the  figures 
on  the  back  but  thought  better  of  it,  for 
a  reason.  There  was  another  word  there 
that  she  preferred  he  should  not  see.  In- 
stead, she  laid  the  picture  face  up,  upon 
her  bed. 

Then  she  held  out  her  hand.  "By  the 
way,  Murray,"  she  reminded  him,  "I'm 
going  to  New  York  to-morrow  and  I  need 
some  money — I've  got  to  have  some  money, 
do  you  understand?" 

He  became  immediately  alert.  "What 
for?"  he  asked. 

She  told  him,  sighing  wearily. 

"How  much?"  he  asked. 

She    sighed    again — and    she    told    him. 

Slowly  he  counted  it  out. 

"Money,"  he  grumbled,  "always  money. 
Well,  all  right.  But  make  it  show.  Mad, 
make  it  show." 

He  left  her  sitting  at  her  dressing-table, 
fixing  her  hair — he  finished  his  cigar  in  his 
own  room  and  went  to  bed  as  the  sun  began 
to  streak  the  eastern  sky. 

He  could  not  know  that  his  young  wife 
was  sitting  wide-awake,  propped  up  in  bed, 
scjinning  a  square  of  cardboard  under  the 
feverish  glow  of  her  electric  bed  lamp. 
He  could  not  know  that  her  attention  was 
concentrated,  not  upon  the  face  of  the  pho- 
tograph, but  upon  its  back.  He  could  not 
know  that  upon  her  suddenly  had  descended 
the  knowledge  that  the  future  promised 
none  of  the  joys  of  the  past.  He  could  not 
know  that  she  held  her  glance  riveted  to 
one  word  that  Jimmy  Lorraine  had  scribbled 
in  pencil  in  his  high-class  scrawl  on  the 
picture's  back. 

That  one  word  was:  "Content." 
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Sacramento  valley  and  in  the  ver)'  heart  of  the 
great  valley  of  California,  lies  Sacramento  county, 
which  alone  contains  632,108  acres,  almost  a  thou- 
sand square  miles! 

The  western  lx)undary  of  the  county  for  its  entire 
length,  over  fifty  miles,  is  the  Sacramento  river, 
the  great  navigable  waterway  of  the  state.  The 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  Dr>'  creek,  Mo- 
kelumne  river  and  San  Joaquin  river.  The  Ameri- 
can river  traverses  the  county  from  east  to  west  near 
its  northern  line  and  the  Cosumnes  river  crosses 
.  it  from  northeast  to  southwest.  These  rivers  are 
all  large  streams  tributary  to  the  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia's great  inland  highway,  and  provide  the 
county  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  for  all 
purposes. 

Topographically,  the  county  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  gently  rolling  or  almost  flat  valley 
land.  Its  altitude  varies  only  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  the  highest  elevation 
being  found  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion,  where 
begin  the  rolling  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

The  city  of  Sacramento,  capital  of  the  state, 
county-seat,  and  metropolis  of  the  great  valley 
of  California,  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  river 
,  on  the  western  border  of  the  county  of  Sacramento. 
It  is  ninety  miles  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  and 
only  seventy  by  water.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
figures  of  the  recent  census  will  show  that  the  popu- 
lation of  city  and  county  will  exceed  eighty  thou- 
sand, indicating  a  growth  of  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  ten  years. 

But  what  of  this  county?  What  advantages 
does  it  offer,  material  and  otherwise?  What  op- 
portunities does  it  afford  for  investment,  large  or 
small?  What  does  it  promise  the  homeseeker  in 
improved  conditions?  These  are  the  questions 
that  we  will  try  to  answer  plainly  and  briefly. 

To  the  world  at  large,  * 'California"  has  come  to 
be  synonymous  with  sunshine,  but  many  are  apt 
to  think  in  this  connection  more  especially  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  hard  for  one  at 
first  to  realize  that  there  is  little  real  difference 
between  the  climate  of  southern  California  and 
Sacramento  county.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
climatic  advantages  are  almost  identical.  General 
A.  W.  Greely, chief  ofllcer  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service, 
in  an  article  on  "Winter  Resorts,"  says:  "Among 
the  elements  which  constitute  a  perfect  winter 
climate  are  small  variability  of  temperature,  free- 
dom from  excessive  phases  of  either  absolute  or 
relative  humidity,  genial,  gentle  winds,  frequent 
but  not  heavy  showers  of  rain,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sunshine.  In  short,  a  moderately  temperate, 
fairly  dry  and  sunny  climate  is  the  desideratum, 
the  difliculty  of  finding  whiph  in  perfection  has 
been  termed  an  idyllic  quest."  The  climate  of 
Sacramento  counly  fulfils  all  the  aforesaid  re- 
quirements and  offers  an  end  to  this  "idyllic  quest." 
^  For  centuries  poets  have  sung  of  "Sunny  Italy," 
where,  it  is  said,  "Perpetual  summer  exists,  skies 
are  h)ue,  awd  the  sun  ever  shines."  Actual  tables 
of  comparison  have  proven  beyond  cavil  that  Sac- 


ramento county  has  more  clear  days,  a  warmer 
winter,  spring,  and  yearly  average,  and  about  the 
same  summer  and  autumn  temperature  as  the 
choicest  section  of  Italy.  Sacramento  has  a  record 
of  more  days  of  sunshine  than  any  other  county 
in  California,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Vum&, 
Arizona,  than  any  habitable  place  on  the  globe. 
It  is  indeed  rare  that  winter  conditions  are  severe 
enough  to  injure  the  most  tender  vegetation.  In 
summer,  the  mercury  mounts  high  but  the  air  be- 
comes proportionately  dryer  and  the  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  exuded  from  the  body  is  so  rapid 
as  to  cause  little  inconvenience.  Sunstroke  and 
heat  exhaustion  are  practically  unknown.  Even 
in  the  warmest  weather  it  is  seldom  that  one  does 
not  need  at  night  a  blanket  covering  for  comfort. 
All  the  year  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds  from  the  southwest;  cyclones,  tor- 
nadoes, hail  or  electrical  storms,  are  unknown. 
The  seasonal  winter  fogs  are  broken  by  the  effective 
barrier  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  heat  of  summer 
is  not  unalloyed  with  salt-air  breezes.  A  few  sta- 
tistics are  most  compellingly  interesting,  covering 
as  they  do  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  at  Sacramento. 

Mean  temperature:  Winter  47.  Spring  59. 
Summer  87.     Fall  62.     Annual  60. 

Average  number  of  days  in  the  year  below  32  is  8. 

Average  number  of  days  in  the  year  above  90  is  39. 

Annual  mean  rainfall:  20.09  inches,  divided  1^ 
follows: 

Winter  10.36;  spring  5.99;  summer  .16;  fall  3.58. 

Were  it  not  for  the  well-defined  dry  season  of 
three  months  each  summer,  the  term  "rainy  season*' 
here  would  be  a  misnomer,  so  scattered  through 
the  other  nine  months  is  the  precipitation. 

In  the  southern  part  of  California,  irrigation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
In  Sacramento  county  the  diversified  rainfall,  splen- 
did watercourses  and  alluvial  soil  make  irrigation 
a  work  of  supererogation  except  for  forced  products 
or  ver)'  extensive  culture.  The  county's  entire 
histor)'  holds  no  record  of  the  failure  of  a  crop  oi 
any  kind  because  of  drought ! 

Nature  made  Sacramento  a  railroad  center,  for 
it  is  situated  midway  of  the  great  valley  of  California 
and  faces  the  one  gap  in  the  Coast  Range  through 
which  the  ocean  can  be  reached  on  even  grade. 
Before  the  railroad  came,  Sacramento  was  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Overland  stage  line  and 
the  Pony  Express.  Here  the  first  rail  in  California 
was  laid,  the  first  railway  built,  the  first  trans- 
continental line  planned,   started,  and   completed. 

To-day,  Sacramento  may  be  termed  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  the  great  Southern  Pacific  system. 
Here  are  its  main  shops,  employing  more  than 
three  thousand  men  the  year  round.  From  the 
city  radiates  the  system's  main  lines,  extending 
to  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Portland,  Ogden, 
Omaha,  Chicago — besides  two  routes  to  San  ?>an- 
cisco  and  a  third  building.  This  last  parallels 
the  river  and  is  to  be  a  double-track  its  entire  length. 
It  will  further  the  development  of  a  large  section 
of  the  county  hitherto  without  a  railroad  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  freight  and  passenger  traflic 
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between  the  capital  and  the  metropolis.  Besides 
the  main  lines  Sacramento  county  is  honeycombed 
with  branch  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  which 
have  made  possible  the  rapid  development  of  her 
resources. 

December  i,  190Q,  marked  an  era  in  Sacramento 
county's  railway  history,  for  on  that  day  there  was 
opened  for  traffic  another  transcontinental  line — 
the  Western  Pacific,  a  part  of  the  Gould  system. 
Its  main  shops  are  located  in  Sacramento,  and 
are  already  giving  work  to  more  than  one  thousand 
men. 

The  Santa  F^  System  now  runs  within  forty 
mile.s  of  Sacramento,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  built 
a  railroad  south  from  Humboldt  county  to  Stock- 
ton via  Sacramento,  operated  jointly  i)y  the  South- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Santa  F^,  and  thus  the  city  of 
Sacramento  will  be  made  a  distributing  point  by 
two  great  transcontinental  lines  of  the  greatest 
redwood  forests  in  the  world! 

The  city  and  county  are  blessed  with  splendid 
electric  lines  as  well.  The  Northern  Electric 
already  runs  from  Sacramento  north  to  Chico 
(nearly  a  hundred  miles)  through  a  country  rich 
in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  minerals.  The  main  line 
is  being  extended  still  farther  north  and  is  already 
tapped  by  numerous  feeding  branches. 

Another  eiectric  line  runs  south  to  Stockton  and 
is  to  penetrate  far  into  the  famed  San  Joaquin 
valley.  Still  a  third  great  line  is  to  climb  to  beau- 
tiful Lake  Tahoe  at  the  summit  of  the  Sierra, 
opening  a  rich  and  prosperous  region  to  the  business 
men  of  Sacramento  and  affording  the  tourist  one 
of  the  most  wonderfully  picturesque  trips  in  the 
world.  And  work  has  now  begun  oh  an  electric 
road  to  Vallejo  which  will  connect  Sacramento 
with  deep-water  at  that  point,  making  her  almost 
a  sea-port. 

The  Sacramento  river  is  California's  largest 
waterway,  navigable  for  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  open  the  year  round,  the  natural  artery  of 
commerce  for  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  key 
to  all  its  wealth.  All  roads  in  the  valley  lead  to 
the  city  of  Sacramento  and  com{)eting  transpor- 
tation agencies  must  reckon  with  the  river  traffic 
in  determining  their  rates.  During  the'  summer 
and  fall  especially  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
bushels  of  jgolden  products  of  the  glorious  valley 
are  conveyed  by  boat  to  San  Francisco,  ofttimes 
to  transfer  their  valuable  cargoes  to  some  deep-sea 
vessel  bound  for  distant  ports.  The  river's  total 
tonnage  for  1909  was  dose  to  500,000  tons,  of  which 
the  dty  of  Sacramento  handled  150,000  tons — an 
increase  of  twenty  per  cent  in  five  years.  Sacra- 
mento is  headquarters  for  twenty-five  big  river 
steamers.  Pour  large,  fast,  elegantly-appointed 
boats  run  each  way  every  day  between  the  city 
and  San  Francisco. 

If  railroads  are  the  arteries  of  trade,  the  high- 
ways are  the  veins  of  commerce.  Early  in  1907, 
Sacramento  county  bonded  herself  for  $825,000 — 
S6oo,€X)o  for  roads  and  $235,000  for  bridges.  Her 
highways  are  a  combination  of  asphaitum,  oil  and 


macadam,  costing  $1,200  a  mile.  Level  and  clean 
as  a  floor,  seemingly  endurable  as  the  marble  hills, 
they  appear  to  be  the  last  word  in  road  construction. 
Altogether  the  county  will  possess  104  miles  of 
these  ideal  roads  besides  1,056  miles  of  other  high- 
ways, ever)'  mile  of  which  is  owned  by  the  county 
and  is  free  to  public  use.  Already  an  additional 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  is  being  considered. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  in  the  county  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  farms  with  an  average 
acreage  of  three  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Twenty 
acres  will  make  a  family  independent  and  Sacra- 
mento has  room  for  an  additional  rural  population 
of  more  than  150,000.  The  United  States  soil 
experts  give  Sacramento  sixteen  varieties,  including 
all  the  loams  and  principally  fine  loams.  Broadly, 
the  soils  are  three — rich  alluvial  deposits  along  the 
rivers,  higher  bottom-lands  left  by  ancient  water- 
ways, and  the  red  soil  of  the  plains  and  lower  foot- 
hills. All  are  adapted  to  fruit,  grain  and  produce. 
Everything  can  be  grown  there — most  things  at 
great  profit. 

Mining  long  ago  became  secondary  in  the  county, 
yet  last  year  $1,166,055  ^^  S^^^  ^'^^  mined ;  natural 
gas  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  there 
is  an    inexhaustible   supply  of  the  finest  granite. 

To-day  dairying  is  a  leading  industry.  One 
dair>'  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world)  produced 
last  year  700,000  lbs.  of  butter.  The  whole  county 
shipped  out  over  2,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and 
700,000  lbs.  of  cheese. 

From  Sacramento's  delta  lands  over  7,000,000 
bags  of  beans  were  shipped  last  year  besides  large 
quantities  of  fruits  and  other  vegetables.  Sacra- 
mento county  yearly  ships  one-fourth  of  the  aspar- 
agus crop  of  the  world. 

In  the  section  about  Fair  Oaks  and  Orange 
Vale  oranges  ripen  and  are  marketed  from  four  to 
six  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of  California. 
A  total  of  thirty  thousand  boxes  of  oranges  was 
shipp)ed  last  year  from  Sacramento  county. 

Other  flourishing  towns  and  communities  of 
the  county  are  Freeport,  Isleton,  Emmaton,  Ryde, 
Walnut  Grove,  Gait,  Elk  Grove,  Florin,  McConnell, 
Amo,  Brighton,  Folsom,  and  Oak  Park  (a  suburb  of 
the  city). 

Ten  years  ago  Sacramento  had  a  population  leas 
than  30,000;  to-day  it  must  be  more  than  60,000. 
In  the  city  stands  the  magnificent  marble  Capitol 
in  a  grand  jMirk'of  thirty-three  acres,  studded  with 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  varieties  of  trees, 
and  made  more  glorious  by  the  most  luxurious 
and  beautiful  flowers.  All  told,  the  building  repre- 
sents a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000,000  and  could  not 
be  duplicated  to-day  for  $5,000,000. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  the  city  pr()j)cr  are  the  at- 
tractive and  commodious  grounds  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  where  is  held  each  Sci)tember 
California's  great  and  wonderful  slate  fair.  The 
society  and  the  fair  do  more  than  all  other  agencies 
combined'  to  maintain  the  state's  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  producer  of  fine  livestock  and  also  to 
exploit  all  her  natural  resources.  This  year  the 
dates  of  the  fair  are  September  3rd  to  loth,  inclusive. 
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cuUivation,  there  is  always  assured  a  maximum 
crop  produclion. 

The  slock  induslry  is  one  which  has  grown  very 
profitable.  Caltle  may  be  bought  in  the  fall  and 
sold  after  feeding  at  a  nice  maisin  of  proiit.  Well- 
cured  alfalfa  is  worth  much  to  the  farmer  for  feeding 
purposes.  Good  hay,  carrots  and  sugar-beets, 
together  with  chopped  barley,  will  tender  the  beef 
steer  equal  to  the  com-fcd  steer  of  Iowa  or  Illinois. 
Idaho  will  soon  fatten  hei  feeders  instead  of  shipping 
them  to  the  Chicago  markets,  and  when  fattened 
this  stock  will  be  slaughtered  at  the  new  western 
seacoast  markets  instead  of  shipping  to  Chicago, 
with  the  consequent  shrinkage  and  expensive 
handling  now  necessary. 

As  Idaho  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union  in  the 
production  of  sheep,  it  wilt  be  profitable  to  use  the 
fall  pastures  of  the  Twin  Falls  tract  in  fattening 
the  old  ewes  as  well  as  the  lambs;  for.  with  ample 
water,  good  green  feed  and  cool  weather,  sheep 
can  be  fattened  very  quickly,  and  by  finishing  with 
good  hay  and  a  ration  of  grain,  they  will  compare 
with  the  Idaho  sheep  finished  in  the  Com  belt. 

Hogs  have  been  grown  on  the  tract  very  success- 
fully, due  to  the  splendid  green  alfalfa  and  clover 

The  difference  in  results  between  Irrigated  farms 
And  farms  In  the  rain  belt  is  easy  of  explanation. 
It  is  not  the  result  d  either  accident  or  miracle. 
Soil,  sunshine  and  water  ate  the  three  elements 
essential  to  plant  growth.  The  irrigation  fanner, 
by  controlling  hb  water-supply,  is  master,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  three  elements  under  consideration. 
He  can  control  them  as  to  certain  results,  as  can 
the  master  of  a  factory  or  machine-shop  his  ma- 
terials into  a  finished  product.  In  other  words, 
the  irrigation  farmer  is  a  manufacturer  of  farm 
products.  The  very  conditions  which  are  neces- 
aaiy  to  bring  rain  to  the  rain-belt  fanner,  of 
necessity  shuts  out  his  sunshine.  The  peculiar 
location  of  southern  Idaho  in  relation  to  the  moun- 
taina  and  the  warm  currents  of  the  Pacific  give  her 
an  added  advantage  in  the  matter  of  warm  atmos- 
phere to  her  long  days  of  sunshine. 

The  soil  on  the  Twin  Falls  tract  is  volcanic  ash, 
particles  are  very  fine  and  it  ret^ns  moisture  ex- 
ceedingly well.  The  entire  country  is  underlaid 
with  lava,  the  depth  of  soil  averaging  six  feet  or 
mote.  No  section  of  the  world  has  better  drainage, 
the  country  being  traversed  by  deep  coul^a  going 
to  bedrock  at  least  every  half-mile  apart,  draining 
into  the  Snake  river  cafton,  six  hundred  feet  or 
more  below  the  level  of  the  plains.  Natuie  has 
been  very  kind  to  this  section,  providing  a  system 
of  drainage  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  man, 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  soil  ever 
becoming  water-logged  or  injured  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  moisture  and  the  consequent  evils  fol- 
lowing this  condition.  The  soil,  from  a  chemical 
viewpoint,  is  exceedingly  rich  In  all  soluble  con- 
stituents so  necessary  for  the  best  growth  of  fruit, 
and  is  exceedingly  rich  in  iron,  so  necessary  for 
highly-coloied  fruit.  , 


The  temperature  in  this  section,  when  taken 
into  consideration  with  the  altitude,  is  remarkable. 
A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  Idaho  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Maine, 
yet,  on  account  of  its  physical  conilition,  Idaho  has 
a  climate  more  like  the  states  one  thousand  miles 
south  of  the  first- mentioned  state.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  Twin  Falls  tract,  extending  from 
Shoshone  Falls  down  to  the  Snake  riv'er,  has  an 
average  temperature  of  sixty-four  degrees;  farther 
back  on  either  side  it  goes  down  to  fifty-two  degrees, 
then  to  fifty  degrees.  The  average  temperature 
or  thermal  line  fifty  degrees  extends  through  the 
great  fruit  belt  of  southern  Idaho.  It  will  thus  be 
readily  seen  that  the  Twin  Falls  section  is  very 
favorably  located  with  regard  to  temperature. 

Water  rights  are  protected.  Under  the  Carey 
act,  the  state  land  board  super\'ises  the  entire  con- 
struction of  the  irrigation  system  and  the  dams 
and  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  settlers.  The 
state  stands  between  every  purchaser  and  the  com- 
pany that  supplies  the  water.  This  insures  settlers 
that  under  the  laws  of  the  slate  of  Idaho  the  supply 
of  water  cannot  be  taken  from  them  by  any  other 
person,  nor  diverted  to  the  use  of  promotion  com- 
panies. The  5Ute  protects  the  rights  of  the  settler 
and  is  a  court  of  last  resort  in  all  controversies  which 
may  arise  between  the  company  and  the  settler 
in  regard  to  water  service,  construction,  etc.  The 
law  has  worked  admirably  in  Idaho.  When  the 
major  portion  of  the  land  under  a  canal  is  sold, 
providing  the  system  is  completed,  management 
of  the  system  passes  to  settlers.  .  When  the  last 
payment  on  the  water  is  made,  the  settlers  have  to 
pay  only  enough  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair  and 
provide  for  its  operating  expenses. 

Twin  Falls  is  the  county-seat  of  Twin  Falls 
county,  southwest  of  Pocatello,  on  the  branch  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railway.  It  has  a  population 
of  oyer  five  thousand  and  is  growing  very  rapidly, 
the  activities  of  a  fast  growing  city  being  visible 
on  every  hand.  In  the  business  district  substan- 
tial blocks  accommodate  the  requirements  of  trade. 
In  the  residence  section  are  many  handsome  homes, 
with  shade  trees  lining  the  streets,  along  which 
pure  streams  constantly  flow.  Because  of  the 
practically  unlimited  quantity  of  cheap  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes  available  from  the  nu- 
merous waterfalls  in  the  nearby  Snake  river,  the 
future  of  Twin  Falls  as  a  manufacturing  center  is 
assured.  The  giant  power-plants  mean  the  fur- 
nishing of  power  at  extremely  low  cost.  They  mean 
the  location  at  Twin  Falls  of  great  manufacturing 
plants  for  the  conversion  into  the  finished  product 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  raw  material  produced 
throughout  the  great  agricultural  area  of  whichTwin 
Falls  is  both  the  central  and  the  shipping  point. 
The  city  is  the  dbtributing  point  for  an  immense 
area,  and  unless  all  indications  etc  at  fault  it  will 
become  the  wholesale  and  retail  shijiping  center 
of  southeastern  Idaho.  Twin  Falls  is  now  one 
of  the  important  stations  in  point  of  business  on 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  Idaho. 


A  Prosperous  City 
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The  Vale  of  Sacramento 

Attractive  Colooization  Work  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 
By  H.  G.  Sqdier 


ONCE  ELgain  the  eyes  of  the  wotld  aie  directed 
toward  the  famous  Sacramento  valley.  In 
1S48,  the  discovery  of  gold  by  John  Marshall  at 
Coloma  awakened  a  world-wide  interest.  Thou- 
sands of  adventurous  spirits  braved  the  dangers  of 
a  long  and  perilous  trip  across  the  trackless  plains— 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lurking  bands  of  Indians 
and  menaced  by  dangers  unseen — thence  on  over 
the  snow-capped  mountain  pealu  into  the  land  of 
California.  Others  came  by  way  of  Panama  or  in 
sailing  vessels  around  the  Horn.  These  people  came 
lured  by  the  lust  of  gold,  expecting  shortly  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  East  ladened  with  wealth 
untold. 

When  the  pioneers  arrived,  they  found  not  only 
untold  mineral  wealth,  but  also  an  agricultural 
country  full  of  promise  to  those  who  would  till  the 
soil  and  extract  from  mother  earth  the  wealth  that 
lay  hidden  in  [he  rich  and  fertile  soils  of  the  great 
central  valley. 

The  first  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  gold 
had  somewhat  subsided  when  many  of  the  sturdier 
pioneers,  such  as  the  late  General  Will  S.  Green, 
Doctor  Hugh  J.  Glenn  and  Senator  John  Boggs, 
realizing  tlial  the  Sacramento  valley  was  full  of 
promise  for  a  wonderful  development  along  agri- 
cultural lines,  secured  for  themselves  large  areas 
covering  some  of  the  best  portions  of  this  great 
valley.  Bordered  on  the  cast  and  west  by  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range 
mountains  and  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 
noble  and  tnajestic  river,  lies  this  vast  fertile  plain. 
The  pioneers  found  this  vale  a  magnificent  naluial 
park  dotted  with  groves  g€  majeitic  ottki  and  car- 
peted with  native  gnsm  that  funUihcd  iheltet  and 
food  for  the  countless  herd*  of  antek^  and  deer. 


With  the  advent  of  the  adventurous  Americans 
the  country  underwent  a  wonderful  change.  The 
vast  prairies  were  transformed  into  immense  grain 
fields  and  the  cry  of  the  coyote  soon  gave  way  to 
the  hum  of  the  mower  and  the  sounds  of  the  thresh- 
ing-machines. Steamers  soon  began  to  ply  back 
and  fonh  laden  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other 
products  of  the  soil. 

One  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  time — 
Doctor  Hugh  J.  Glenn — had  secured  control  of 
and  title  to  over  forty-six  thousand  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
valley,  which  he  successfully  titled  until  the  time 
of  his  death  a  few  years  since.  For  upward  of  forty 
years  he  drew  from  the  soil  her  golden  sheaves  of 
wheat  and  barley.  His  one  great  ambition  was  to 
harvest  and  ship  one  million  bushels  in  a  single 
year.  His  grain  was  sacked  and  loaded  on  immense 
river-baiges,  towed  by  river-steamers  to  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  and  there  transferred  on  to  sailing 
vessels  that  plowed  their  way  around  Cape  Horn 
to  the  leading  grain  ports  of  the  old  world. 

In  the  early  eighties,  the  iate  General  Green, 
whose  home  wa.i  at  Colusa  and  who  in  thought  was 
many  years  ahca<l  of  his  time,  forvsaw  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  country  when  these  large  grain 
fields  would  be  divided  into  small  holdings  and 
maiie  more  productive  by  taking  from  the  river 
a  portion  of  its  water  and  applying  it  through 
canals  and  laterals  to  the  plains.  Like  the  famous 
valley  of  the  Nile,  it  needed  but  a  supply  of  water 
to  make  it  bring  forth  its  wealth  of  fruit,  alfalfa  and 
vesetablcs.  Here  is  a  valley  note<l  for  its  beautiful 
location,  charm  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil  and 
wealth  of  water.  And  now  at  an  expense  of  millions 
of  dollars   the  construction  of   the  great   central 
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Eugene,  the  Well-Born 

A  City,  Surrounded  by  Orchards  and  Small  Farms,  that  Has  Almost  Trebled  io 
Population  During  the  Last  Five  Years 

By  D.  C.  Freeman 


THE  cily  ot  Eugene,  Oregon,  is  what  a  horti- 
cullurist  calls  iniF  to  namt.  It  signifies 
"well-bom."  Truly  docs  the  trim  and  handsomely 
finished  city  of  homes  and  inslilulions  of  learning 
sustaEn  its  civic  cognomen.  The  municipality  is 
being  buili  on  thoroughly  modern  lines.  Favored 
by  almost  every  condition  that  makes  for  well- 
being,  never  having  suffered  from  setbacks,  tbwarted 
growth  or  ambitions,  the  community  is  distinctive 
for  its  uniformly  attractive  comfortable  homes, 
superior  social  atmosphere,  the  very  best  advantages 
ot  refinement  and  education  and  modem  innova- 
tions. Il  is  composed  of  cordial,  hospitable  west- 
ern Americans.  1 1  closely  realizes  the  ideal  of 
a  community  where  discriminating  families  like 
to  live — because  of  the  splendid  environment  which 
Eugene  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 
It  is  an  old-established  town,  long  known  as  the 


seat  of  the  state  univeisily,  the  best  educationaL 
institution  in  Oregon.  The  city's  greatest  growth 
has  occurred  during  the  past  five  years.  But  the 
city  holds  noteworthy  laurels  aside  from  the  dis- 
tinction and  prestige  of  ihe  great  university.  That 
the  university,  however,  is  a  strong  factor  in  attract- 
ing only  the  best  people  to  Eugene,  it  may  be  cited 
that  the  student  registration  increased  Iwenty- 
five  per  cent  last  season.  The  population  has 
sprung  from  three  thousand  two  hundred  wilhjlt 
the  space  of  a  few  years  to  twelve  thousand.  It 
bids  fair,  with  all  the  present  prospects,  Io  realise 
twenty  thousand  within  three  years.  This  is  ft 
conservative  estimate.  Every  indication  points 
(o  an  annual  increase  of  from  three  to  &ve  thousand,  i 
Here  is  a  carefully  compiled  table  which  com- 
presses  much  in  figures  that  illustrate  the  substko- 
tial  rate  of  growth  of  Eugene: 


FIGURES  SHOWING  EUGENE'S  BUSINESS  GROWTH 
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The  mystic  western  sunlight  streams 

On  seaward  mountain  slopes — 
to  southward,  brown  as  weary  dreams, 

To  NORTHWARD,  CREEN  AS  HOPES; 

Yet  sharing,  north  and  south  between, 
All  that  the  wakened  sea  shall  mean. 


Idaho 
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farming  and  small  farms,  Idaho  has  emerged 
full-fledged  into  the  progressive  stage.  When 
they  chance  on  any  leisure  from  boosting, 
her  citizens  will  advance  fifty  reasons  by 
way  of  explanation  for  such  sudden  growth. 
A  plague  on  their  reasoning — they  them- 
selves and  the  climate  are  the  explanations. 
The  latter  rejoices  in  sunny  days  and 
a  bracing  atmosphere.  It  is  affirmatively 
healthful.  If,  of  itself,  the  climate  does 
not  produce  a  mental  uplift,  the  tonic  of 
pure  air,  stimulating  altitude  and  the  vast- 
ness  and  potentiality  of  surroundings  will 
do  so.    It  is  there,  encouraging  and  opti- 


mistic. The  settlers  themselves  are  over- 
whelmingly. American,  well-educated,  ex- 
perienced people  with  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  middle  age.  The  bars  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  buttons 
of  the  Sons  are  in  evidence,  while  college 
pins  are  too  frequent  for  comment.  They 
face  obstacles  the  way  the  emigrants  on 
the  Oregon  Trail  did  a  steep  grade:  **Un- 
hitch  the  rear  teams,  double  on  to  the  front. 
Steady  there.  Now,  all  together,  pull,  pull, 
pull — keep  on  pulling!"  That's  the  way 
the  Star  of  Empire  was  hoisted  westward. 
That's  the  spirit  of  Idaho  to-day. 


Idaho 


By  Arthur  Peirce  Vaughn 


[The  Indian  meaning  of  the  st:ite  name  is,  the  gem  of  the  mountains,  the  jewel-radiance, 
the  glamour  on  mountains,  snow-ficlds  under  the  sunrise] 


Far  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 

Cold  in  a  world  of  snow, 
Eastward  where  dawn  hath  its  fountains, 

Shines  the  jewel  I -da- ho. 
Where  golden  light  and  tender 

From  the  sun,  new-born,  out-streams^ 
There  in  a  halo  of  splendor. 

The  Gem  of  the  Mountains  gleams. 

Rich  are  the  fruits  of  the  valleys, 

Boundless  the  sweep  of  plain, 
Radiant  the  rainbow  that  dallies 

Twixt  the  sunshine  and  the  rain; 
Deeper  than  sounding  of  plummets 

The  plunge  of  her  waterfall. 
And  the  jewel  that  gleams  on  the  summits 

Is  the  treasure  symbol  of  all. 


Fair  are  her  woodland  waters 

That  laugh  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze. 
But  fairer  the  face  of  her  daughters 

And  lighter  their  laughter  to  please. 
Warm  is  the  love  they  oflFer 

If  the  heart  of  the  lover  be  true. 
And  this  is  the  pledge  we  proffer — 

The  Gem  of  the  Mountains  for  you. 


38o  The  Third  Sun 

Proud  is  our  empire's  story 

That  we  build  id  the  Golden  West, 
And  her  ever-increasing  glory 

Is  the  faith  by  us  confessed. 
Stem  was  the  breed  of  our  fathers, 

Strong  as  iron  and  salt  as  the  sea; 
That  strength  they  bequeathed  to  others, 

To  the  race  that  is  yet  to  be. 

Far  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains. 

Cold  in  a  world  of  snow, 
Eastward  where  davm  ftatli  its  fountains, 

Shines  llie  jewel  l-da-ho. 
Where  golden  light  and  tender 

From  the  sun,  new-born,  out-streams, 
There  in  a  halo  of  splendor 

The  Gem  of  the  Mountains  gleams. 


The  Third  Sun 

By  Herman  Wbitaker 

AMtr  (•/  The  Plihtu,  Etc. 

EST  WARD,  the  moon's  the    moon    down    to    the    yucca's    lower 

pale   lantern   hung   in  branches,  night  passed.  With  violence  al- 

the  upper    arms  of  a  most  explosive,  the  sun  burst  out  of  crimson 

dwarf  yucca,  one  of  a  mists  and  rolled  on  up  its  burnished  plane, 

dozen  that  ran,  a  bris-  bathing  the  desert  with  fluid  rose  and  gold. 

tling   spine,  along   the         Under  the  spell  of  those  first  soft  lights, 

crest  of  a  rise.     East-  the  land  took  on  an  appearance  deceptively 

ward,  a  sudden  bleach-  pleasant,  and  the  man — one  of  a  group  of 

ing  of  the  indigo  sky  an-  three  at  the  foot  of  a  yucca — ^looked  over  it 

nounced  the  coming  day.  Not  out  of  the  cool  with  wonder  in  his  dull  white  eyes.    Seen  in 

fresh  peace  of  a  norihem  dawn  was  it  bom,  perspective,    the   sparse    bunch-grass  and-- 

with  dow  additions  of  rainbow  lights.    Fol-  creosote  weed  appeared  to  cover  the  sand, 

lowing  a  breath  of  hot  wind,  a  conflagration  gave  it  almost  the  appearance  of  sunburned 

leaped  up  from  under  the  eastern  edge  of  prairie — an  illusion  that  was  strengthened 

the  desert.    In  the  time  required  to  lower  by  the  silvery  waves  of  light  that  rolled 
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off  and  away  before  the  wind  to  a  far-off 
blue  range. 

Was  this  the  parched  desert  that  had 
drained  his  gross  strength,  taken  toll  of  his 
soft  flesh,  robbed  his  face  till  the  blistered 
skin  hung  in  pouches?  The  sudden  lighting 
of  his  eyes  bespoke  the  hope  that  they  had 
passed,  at  last,  beyond  its  heated  confines; 
but  as,  rising,  he  obtained  a  wider  view,  the 
flash  died  and  he  resumed  his  characteristic 
scowl.  Turning,  he  looked  down  upon  the 
woman  who  lay  a  few  feet  away  with  both 
arms  twined  about  the  neck  of  his  dead 
partner. 

An  Indian,  by  her  rich  color,  she  was  no 
kin  to  the  broad-faced,  flat-nosed  tribes 
which  inhabited  that  portion  of  the  Mexican 
plateau.  Though  slightly  hollowed  by  travel 
and  privation,  her  face  was  oval  and  deli- 
cately rounded;  her  nose,  mouth  and  ears 
were  all  small  and  well-formed.  Tapering 
from  fine  shoulders  to  little  wrists,  her  arms 
were  beautiful — as  was  the  leg  and  ankle 
that  protruded  from  beneath  her  crimson 
skirt. 

Judging  by  it  and  the  short  sleeveless 
tunic,  also  deep  blood  in  color,  a  Mexican 
would  have  picked  her  at  once  for  aTehuana 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  without  their  vivid  evi- 
dence she  might  easily  have  been  identified 
by  the  satin-gold  skin  which  proclaims  the 
pure  Aztec  blood  unmuddied  by  Spanish 
strains.  Indeed,  the  palm-roofed  village 
from  amongst  whose  comeliest  girls  the  dead 
man  had  chosen  her,  lay  almost  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  southward.  Sinaloa,  Jalisco, 
Guerrera,  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  she  had  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes,  prospecting  the  Pacific 
Coast  states,  and  now,  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Aztecs,  she  lay  with  her  face  pillowed  on 
his  dead  breast,  under  the  hot  eye  of  the  sun 
that  had  shone  for  a  thousand  years  upon 
their  ancient  power.  Since  his  life  had  gone 
out  at  midnight,  she  had  so  lain  with  only  an 
occasional  deep  heave  to  prove  her  alive; 
she  did  not  rise  till,  stooping,  "Bull"  Ken- 
nedy roughly  shook  her  shoulder. 

"He*s  dead,  and  crying  ain*t  a-going  to 
bring  him  back.  It  was  his  own  fault  any- 
way." Touching  a  black  bruise  under  his 
cheekbone,  he  added,  "He  shouldn^t  have 
struck,  an'  me  with  the  gun  in  my  hand." 

Whether  she  understood  his  words  or 
merely  judged  by  the  action,  she  wrenched 
loose  from  the  hand  that  left  a  livid  mark  on 
the  soft  gold  of  her  shoulder  and  fell  back, 
significantly  pointing  at  an  empty  sack. 


"Well— what  of  it?"  His  white  eyes 
flickering,  he  ran  on  with  strident  gar- 
rulity that  emphasized  his  own  falsehood, 
"Whose  money  paid  for  this  outfit  ?  Bought 
the  mules,  grub — everything?  And  'twas 
him  that  put  it  all  into  the  canon." 

He  lied — as  he  well  knew.  No  man  could 
have  foreseen  the  landslide  that  buried  the 
mules  with  their  packs,  rifles,  ammunition, 
everything  but  "Bull's"  pistol,  hundreds  of 
feet  deep  at  the  bottom  of  a  canon.  After 
many  failures  and  by  a  very  miracle  of  stalk- 
ing, the  prospector  had  brought  down  a  baby 
deer  with  the  last  shot  but  one,  and  if  "Bull" 
had  not  indulged  his  gross  appetite,  gorging 
while  they  slept  at  night,  its  dried  flesh  would 
have  tided  them  over  the  ten  days'  journey 
out  to  the  railroad.  With  cunning  that  took 
no  thought  of  the  morrow,  he  had  made  up 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  his  stealings  by 
placing  stones  and  yucca  bark  under  the 
meat  in  the  bag;  or  if  the  idea  of  the  inevi- 
table discovery  did  present  itself,  he  dis- 
missed it  with  the  thought,  "I've  got  the 
gun — what  kin  they  do?"  And  he  had 
used  it,  last  night,  firing  the  last  shot  into 
the  heart  of  the  prospector  as  he  swung  to 
strike  him  again. 

Now,  he  harshly  repeated,  "After  buying 
the  outfit,  I'm  to  take  a  beating  because  I 
happen  to  feel  a  bit  hungry  in  the  night? 
Not  on  your  life!  That  ain't  Bull  Ken- 
nedy"— which  was  very  true. 

Any  or  all  of  his  intimates  on  the  San 
Francisco  "Barbary  Coast"  would  have 
sworn  to  it — just  as,  for  matter  of  that,  they 
would  have  taken  oath  to  anything  else  he 
might  have  wished  to  have  proved.  Saloon- 
keeper and  proprietor  of  a  "tough"  dance 
hall,  he  had  risen  to  leadership  among  the 
ward-heelers,  "repeaters,"  low  politicians  of 
"The  Coast"  byreasonof  his  brutal  courage, 
his  rat-like  cunning.  No  man  who  had  ever 
seen  his  huge  bulk  split  the  heart  of  a  bloody 
affray  could  question  the  one;  any  more  than 
they  who  saw  him  emerge  from  the  police 
court  the  following  morning,  triumphant 
and  unfined,  could  doubt  the  other.  Taken 
by  and  large,  from  any  angle,  "Bull"  cer- 
tainly loomed  big  on  "The  Coast" — never 
any  bigger  than  on  the  night  the  prospector 
had  dropped  into  the  "dive"  to  comfort  him- 
self with  a  few  drops  of  beer  after  a  dis- 
couraging hunt  for  capital  to  develop  his 
Mexican  claims. 

"Miner!"  "Bull"  had  sized  him  up  to 
Nellie,    his    most    expert    "beer-pusl 
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"Easy  money.  Go  ahead  and  pull  his  leg 
for  all  he's  got." 

"An'  that's  on'y  a  few  quartz  speciments," 
Nellie  had  reported,  in  huge  disgust,  ten 
minutes  later.  "He  gave  me  this  one  for  a 
lucky  token." 

"Yep,  and  it  will  net  you  fifteen  bucks  at 
any  old  hockshop,"  "Bull"  had  replied,  after 
a  careful  examination.  "No,  you  don't! 
I'll  tend  to  him  myself."  And  three  minutes 
thereafter,  the  prospector  was  to  be  seen 
drinking  bad  champagne,  without  money 
and  without  price,  in  one  of  the  little  side 
temples  dedicated  to  the  "plucking"  of  the 
guileless  stranger.  ^ 

Having  done  a  little  prospecting  in  his 
youth,  it  had  taken  "Bull"  only  a  few 
minutes  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  stranger 
had  struck  a  bonanza,  and  when  a  metal- 
lurgist confirmed  his  individual  findings  next 
day,  he  formed  a  partnership  on  the  spot. 

That  was  a  month  ago — only  a  month. 
To  "Bull,"  standing  there  under  the  brown 
gaze  of  the  woman,  it  seemed  a  year,  for  its 
short  span  had  seen  his  personal  scheme  of 
things  turned  upside  down.  Because  water 
would  have  had  to  be  packed  for  them  across 
the  desert,  they  had  been  unable  to  use  rid- 
ing animals,  and  the  long  "hikes"  over 
copper-hot  sands  under  skies  of  brass  had 
rendered  out  fifty  pounds  of  his  fat  in  some- 
thing less  than  two  weeks.  Only  the  evening 
before  the  mules  went  into  the  canon,  the 
prospector  had  pinned  the  slack  of  "Bull's" 
coat  with  cactus  thorns  into  a  pleat  that 
stuck  out  when  he  put  the  garment  on,  like 
the  back  spines  of  a  huge  iguana.  At  home 
a  smaller  joke  would  have  drawn  his  big 
fist.  But  the  desert  had  touched  him  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  fiesh,  and  though  it  was 
the  last  expression  of  the  contempt  excited  in 
the  prospector  by  his  persistent  grumblings, 
"Bidl"  had  returned  only  a  scowl.  There 
had  been  bad  blood  between  them,  too,  on 
the  woman's  account — ^at  least,  on  "Bull's" 
side,  for  the  prospector  had  laughed,  con- 
temptuously, it  is  true,  yet  with  good  nature, 
issuing  a  warning  while  he  bandaged  a  knife 
cut  in  the  other's  arm. 

"This  girl  ain't  one  of  your  beer-pushers. 
Mister.  Though  there  ain't  the  shadow  of 
a  priest  passed  between  us,  we're  married 
hard  and  fast  to  her  notions,  so  take  notice 
an'  act  according." 

With  however  small  a  grace,  "Bull"  had 
acted  "according,"  bridling  gross  instincts 
that  had  always  had  full  play.    But  now? 


Looking  at  him  across  her  dead,  the  Te- 
huana  saw  come  creeping  into  his  white 
eyes  the  same  expression  that  had  drawn 
her  quick  knife. 

"As  I  say,"  he  continued,  spreading  his 
face  with  a  greasy  smile  while  he  sidled 
toward  her,  "as  I  say,  there  ain't  no  more 
use  to  cry  over  spilt  blood  than  spilt  milk. 
You  can't  pick  it  up  again.  Anyway,  he 
was  on'y  a  prospector,  a  worn-out  mining 
bum.  He  couldn't  have  done  the  half  for 
you  of  what  I'm  willing  to  do — if  you  treat 
me  loving  an'  nice.  All  you've  got  to  do  is 
to  steer  me  back  to  the  railroad,  where  we 
can  get  a  new  outfit  an'  make  a  new  try  for 
the  mine.  It's  a  bonanza — nobody  knows 
it  better  than  you,  an'  nobody  knows  where 
it  is  but  you.  Being  Injun,  of  course  you 
can't  do  nothing  with  it  yourself,  an'  if  you 
tried  to  sell  the  hunch  you'd  be  dead  sure 
stuck.  But  if  you  do  the  right  thing  by  me, 
I'll  deal  square  with  you— make  you  a  rich 
woman,  so  help  me  God!"  Perjury  was 
always  a  pastime  on  the  "Barbary  Coast" 
and  it  slid  like  water  off  his  tongue. 

Only  a  few  feet  now  lay  between  them, 
and  she  did  not  move.  As  he  came  sidling 
closer,  hand  outheld,  face  on  a  false  grin, 
the  dark  fringe  swept  down  over  her  eyes. 
Not  till  his  lieath  touched  her  neck  as  he 
leaned  over  to  take  her  waist  did  she  budge. 
Then — the  hand  that  pressed  her  breast 
flashed  out,  straight  at  his  heart. 

It  was  done  so  swiftly  that,  given  an  ordi- 
nary man,  the  knife  had  surely  gone  home. 
But  in  "Bull"  a  naturally  abnormal  sus- 
picion had  been  fostered  by  the  conditions 
of  his  life  till  it  was  almost  a  disease.  Feel- 
ing her  quiver  under  his  hand,  he  sprang  as 
she  struck,  sustaining,  however,  in  spite  of 
his  quickness,  a  grazing  wound. 

"You  would,  would  you !" 

Roaring  it  in  his  pain  and  rage,  he  came 
back  like  a  recoiling  spring,  his  pistol 
clubbed  to  strike  her  down.  But  here  he 
had  to  reckon  with  instincts  more  acute, 
because  an  eon  or  two  closer  than  his  own 
to  the  common  primal  brute.  Springing 
into  flight  with  the  bound  of  a  startled 
deer,  she  gained  yards  on  his  clumsy  start; 
was  increasing  her  lead  at  will  when  he 
stopped  in  his  tracks,  paralyzed  by  a  sud- 
den fear.  Without  her,  he  could  never  gain 
out  of  the  desert. 

"Oh— look  here— giril"  He  sobbed  it, 
hoarsely,  between  breaths.  "I  didn't — 
mean  nothing  but — ^kindness.     When  you 
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fit  into — me — ^with  the — ^knife — I  couldn't 
hdp — getting  ^  bit  riled." 

She  also  had  stopped,  and  without  answer- 
ing or  even  looking  his  way,  she  stooped, 
raised  her  crimson  skirt  and  tied  it,  trunk- 
wise,  about  her  fine  hips.  That  done  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  began  to  return,  very  cau- 
tiously, watching  him  all  the  while  with 
large  suspicious  eyes. 

"Now,  that's  real  sensible,"  he  said,  with 
an  affectation  of  heartiness  that  covered  the 
ugly  thought:  "you  little  hellion !  If  I  once 
get  my  hands  on  you,  I'll  put  you  beyond 
running  for  many  a  long  day."  He  went  on, 
aloud,  "We're  going  to  be  good  friends — 
even  if  you  was  a  bit  shy  at  first.  Come 
along.  Don't  be  afraid."  Encouraging  her 
with  honeyed  words,  he  held  out  his  hand, 
then  dropped  it  with  a  startled  "My  God!" 
as,  leaping  suddenly  to  one  side,  she  darted 
past  him,  racing  hard  for  the  yucca-tree. 

He  knew — ^instantly.  Before  leaving  the 
"last  water,"  she  had  converted  with  cun- 
ning Indian  arts  the  skin  of  the  deer  into  a 
leaUiem  water-bottle  of  the  country.  Still 
half -full,  it  hung  from  a  lower  branch,  and 
at  the  sight  of  it,  his  flaccid  muscles  stiffened 
with  an  accession  of  energy  derived  from 
those  mysterious  reservoirs  which  supply  the 
insane  with  their  furious  strength.  Under 
his  craze  of  fear,  he  spurted  in  that  mad 
race,  gained  on  her  so  much  that  she  had 
only  time  to  gash  the  skin  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  a  vicious  slash  as  she  passed.  But 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  she  might  Just  as 
well  have  carried  it  off,  for  the  thirsty  sands 
drank  up  the  last  glistening  drop  as  he 
stopped. 

"You've  killed  us — both  of  us,"  wagging 
his  head  in  a  frenzy  of  self-pity,  he  repeated 
it  again  and  again.  "You've  killed  us,  both 
of  us.  We're  dead  ones.  We  can  never 
make  out  without  water." 

Flinging  the  sweat  out  off  his  brow,  he 
raised  white  eyes  to  the  distant  range,  far 
to  the  north.  There  was  water — but  no  food. 
In  the  opposite  direction  the  desert  marched 
with  a  dreary  tormented  yucca  a  full  sixty 
miles  before  its  thirsty  borders  faded  out  in 
acountryofuplandpinon,  and  the  first  Indian 
village  lay  still  a  day's  journey  beyond. 

"You  kin  never  do  it,"  he  groaned.  "You 
kin  never  do  it.  You're  parched  with  thirst 
right  now.  Why  didnH  you  drink  it  all  up 
last  night?"  Yet,  while  he  was  saying  it,  a 
vital  spark  flew  from  the  collision  of  fear  and 
despair;  out  of  the  monumental  selfishness 


which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character  and 
is  never  so  pronounced  as  in  the  face  of  death, 
was  bom  the  dogged  resolution  that  was  to 
keep  him  plodding,  plodding,  heavily  plod- 
ding through  the  hot  white  sands  all  day. 

Looking  back  as  he  moved  off,  he  saw  the 
Tehuana  slowly  returning  to  the  still  figure 
under  the  tree.  When  he  looked  again  a 
flash  of  sand  in  the  air  told  her  grim  employ- 
ment— she  was  burying  her  dead  with  her 
hands.  He  had  passed  from  sight  among 
the  )rucca  long  before  she  turned  her  back 
on  the  lonely  grave.  Indeed,  he  gained  such 
a  start  that  the  lengthening  shadows  were 
marking  the  decline  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
before,  rising  from  a*  long  rest  in  the  shade 
of  a  yucca,  he  saw  her  again.  Crouched  on 
her  hams,  she  was  waiting,  patiently  waiting 
for  him  to  move  on. 

Startled  at  the  suddenness  of  it,  he  stood 
stupidly  staring  at  the  picture  she  made  in  a 
blaze  of  light  that  set  her  golden  limbs  flash- 
ing above  and  below  her  crimson  vestures 
like  flame  around  hot  coal;  and,  as,  without 
rising,  she  returned  his  set  gaze,  she  might, 
what  of  her  dark  quiet,  have  passed  for  some 
old  idol,  an  Aztec  figure  of  hate.  Without 
thought,  he  felt  it^  divined  her  purpose  to 
follow,  follow  as  the  wolf  follows  the 
stricken  deer:  to  drink  from  its  throat  at 
the  end;  and  feeling  it,  he  rushed  her  as  the 
deer  turns  on  the  wolf — and  just  as  futilely, 
for  in  a  second  she  dodged  and  darted 
beyond  his  reach. 

"Never  mind,  I'll  get  you  yet,"  he  called 
after  her,  hoarsely.  But  the  flush  of  anger 
quickly  faded,  and  his  next  bit  of  bravado 
covered  a  chill  of  fear.  "Come  on!  If 
you're  going  to  travel  with  me,  you've  got  to 
keep  moving." 

Though  his  dry  tongue  could  no  longer 
moisten  his  cracking  lips,  the  strength  of  the 
meat  he  had  gorged  last  night  was  still  in 
him,  and  now  he  set  out,  deliberately,  to 
shake  her  off.  In  vain.  While,  at  every 
step,  his  miner's  boots  slipped  and  slid  in  the 
soft  sand,  her  naked  feet  took  firm  hold; 
looking  back  after  an  hour  of  exhausting 
effort,  he  saw  the  leg  muscles  flexing  and 
reflexing  easily  under  her  satin  skin;  she  was 
coming  along  with  a  movement  uncon- 
sciously graceful  and  altogether  unlike  the 
chicken  strut,  with  its  consciousness  of  sex, 
that  distinguishes  the  civilized  woman. 
Whereas  he  was  sobbing  for  his  breath,  her 
deep  bosom  heaved  with  its  usu^^^  •I'^w 
rhythm.  While  he  had  turned  and 
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and  out  among  the  sparse  shadow  of  the 
yucca,  she  had  cut  a  straight  course  across 
his  windings,  and  nothing  impressed  him  so 
deeply  as  this — her  complete  indifference  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"That's  where  she  gets  me,"  he  told  him- 
self, moving  on.    "She  don't  mind  it  a  bit." 

Shortly  thereafter,  however,  he  did  leave 
her  behind.  All  afternoon  he  had  been 
greatly  puzzled  by  a  dark  wavering  line  that 
seemed  to  cross  his  path  parallel  with,  but 
underneath,  the  shimmering  veils  of  heat. 
The  prospector  would  have  known  it  at  once 
for  an  "Inkpot" — one  of  those  outcroppings 
of  lava  which  are  common  enough  on  the 
desert.  From  a  crater  no  larger  than  a 
farmer's  draw-well,  its  black  flow  crosscut 
the  white  sand  for  miles,  and  "Bull"  was 
well  in  among  the  stones  and  sharp  scorias 
before  he  recognized  their  value  to  himself. 

"If  she  only  follows,"  he  savagely  mut- 
tered. "If  she  on'y  follows!  Once  get  a  mile 
of  this  stuff  between  her  an'  the  sand  an' 
we'll  see  what  she  kin  do  with  barefeet." 

Thrilling  to  a  sudden  savage  hope,  with 
fists  clenched  in  the  struggle  against  the  de- 
sire to  turn  too  quickly,  not  daring  even  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder  Ipst  she  take  alarm, 
he  stumbled  along  over  the  black  lava,  loose 
stone  for  nearly  a  mile;  in  fact,  not  until  he 
sighted  the  sand — ^now  stained  deep  blood 
by  the  sunset — did  he  whirl  around  to  find 
— ^nothing.  She  was  not  even  in  sight,  and  as 
his  disappointed  eye  returned  from  an  eager 
search  of  the  dark  rocks,  white  stretch  of 
sand  beyond,  an  obsession  of  terror  pos- 
sessed him. 

Unbroken  by  the  cry  of  animal  or  bird, 
dry  whisper  of  an  insect,  the  heated  silence 
awed  and  oppressed  him.  The  vastness, 
infinite  lonelinessof  those  great  golden  spaces, 
pierced  even  the  gross  integuments  that 
smothered  his  spirit,  tore  them  away  from 
his  naked  soul.  While  the  sun  burned  down 
like  a  smoky  lamp  and  went  out  in  the  far 
dust  of  the  desert,  he  stood,  agonizing  for 
her  reappearance.  When  night  settled  about 
him  like  a  hot  blanket,  he  crouched,  hiding 
among  the  rocks  like  that  other,  the  first 
murderer,  till  the  moon's  great  white  eye 
heaved  up  from  imder  the  low  horizon  and 
found  him.    Then  he  moved  on. 

Once  out  of  the  rocks,  his  superstitious 
fears  fell  away.  If  the  yucca  loomed  in  the 
pale  light  like  so  many  grotesque  dwarfs 
beckoning  with  crooked  hands,  they  ap- 
peared in  his  dull  imagination  merely  as 


stunted  trees,  and  the  soft  night  shut  out  the 
desert's  lon.lmess.  He  even  began  to  think 
and  plan;  thanked  his  stars  that  he  was  rid, 
at  last,  of  the  Tehuana.  Not  having  slept 
the  preceding  night,  he  had  to  battle  con- 
tinually to  keep  awake,  talked  to  himself  as 
he  walked  along. 

"'Twon't  do,  Bull.  You've  gotter  keep 
going  all  night.  It's  your  one  chance.  Lay 
up  through  the  noon  heat  to-morrow  if  you 
like.  But  you've  just  gotter  travel  to-night." 
He  was  telling  it  to  himself  for  the  fiftieth 
time  when  the  limb  of  a  yucca  a  few  yardi 
to  his  right  suddenly  moved,  and  as  he 
stopped,  startled,  to  take  note  of  the  fact, 
something  struck  himj  a  heavy  grazing  blow 
on  the  brow. 

Had  it  struck  him  fairly,  his  tale  had 
ended  then.  As  it  was,  he  fell  forward  upon 
his  knees,  and,  while  swaying  drunkenly,  he 
saw  the  yucca  tear  suddenly  loose  from  its 
roots;  the  trunk  split  into  running  legs;  then 
as  the  significance  of  it  all  took  form  in  his 
disordered  mind,  he  struggled  up — ^just  in 
time  to  avoid  the  vicious  slash  which  the 
Tehuana  delivered  as  she  flew  by.  Checking 
at  a  dozen  yards,  she  whirled  around,  swing- 
ing her  arm,  and  with  the  added  force  of  her 
spin,  a  second  stone  came  whizzing  past  his 
ear.  As,  desperate,  he  rushed  her,  a  third 
struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  as  the 
fourth  came  in  from  the  safe  distance  to 
which  she  quickly  retreated,  he  saw  that  she 
had  others  tied  up  in  her  skirt  at  her  waist. 

And  the  history  of  those  four  stones  is  the 
history  of  that  long  night.  Sometimes  from 
his  left,  again  from  the  right,  now  from  the 
front,  then  from  his  rear — for  she  vanished 
and  appeared  at  will  among  the  ghostly 
3rucca — her  stones  came  whizzing  in  with 
force  that  insured  the  end  if  one  ever  landed 
squarely.  Thanks  to  his  luck  and  the  poor 
light,  most  either  missed  or  struck  his  body. 
Nevertheless,  they  kept  him  nervous  and 
harassed.  Traveling  with  one  eye  always 
upon  his  rear,  compelled  to  make  occasional 
rushes  when  she  drew  too  near  and  obliged 
to  rest  standing,  he  not  only  made  little  prog- 
ress, but  also  lost  his  sense  of  direction. 
Bewildered,  he  stumbled  this  way  and  that 
like  a  driven  bull  und^r  the  fire  of  her  stones. 

Westward,  the  moon's  pale  lantern  hung 
in  a  yucca.  Eastward,  the  sudden  fading 
of  the  white  star  blaze,  bleaching  of  the 
indigo  sky,  annoimced  the  day.  Again  the 
sun  burst,  dripping  resplendence,  from  a 
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bath  of  crimson  mist  to  invest  the  desert  and 
distant  range  with  mirages  of  lavender  and 
purple.  As  before,  "Bull"  overlooked  the 
land  from  his  crouch  at  the  foot  of  a  yucca 
with  the  same  hope  and  following  despair. 
All  aroimd  him  the  white  sands  still  ran  out 
to  the  flat  horizon,  broken  only  by  the  dreary 
march  of  the  yucca.  A  glance  behind 
showed  him  the  black  riband  of  the  "Ink- 
pot," still  in  sight;  also,  a  significance  he 
was  far  too  exhausted  to  note:  the  moun- 
tains had  moved,  during  the  night,  from  his 
right  over  to  his  left  hand. 

They  revealed,  too,  those  first  faint  lights, 
the  havoc  a  day  and  a  night  had  wrought 
upon  him.  All  over  his  face,  a  red  stubble 
beard  sprouted  among  the  dirt  and  bruises; 
his  shirt  and  trousers  flapped  loosely  about 
the  gaunt  frame  that  had  upheld  his  gross 
flesh.  Crouching,  head  almost  level  with 
his  knees,  he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
spent  bull  before  the  matador.  When,  after 
the  short  rest  her  own  weariness  demanded, 
the  Tehuana  rose  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand 
in  his  face,  he  plunged  at  her  with  a  weak, 
staggering  rush  which  she  easily  avoided. 

Fortimately  for  him,  her  stock  of  stones 
had  long  ago  given  out — though  she  had 
picked  up  all  she  could  find  to  use  over  and 
over  again.  But  this  easement  from  physi- 
cal harassment  had  been  more  than  made  up 
by  mental  torture.  Twice,  during  the  night, 
she  had  disappeared — ^for  hours,  it  seemed 
to  him — and  each  time  a  first  suspicion  that 
she  was  watching  to  steal  upon  him  should 
he  fall  asleep,  gave  place  to  fear  that  she 
might  not  reappear.  He  had  watched, 
agonizing,  for  her,  had  even  gone  to  meet 
her.  Whereafter  the  order  of  their  going 
had  been  reversed,  she  leading,  he  following 
behind. 

Not  that  he  had  experienced  any  change 
of  feeling.  If  he  could  have  laid  hands  on 
her  then,  or  now,  she  had  fared  worse — ^if 
possible — than  in  the  beginning.  But, 
afraid  to  let  her  out  of  his  sight,  he  followed 
her  slow  lead.  At  first  by  miles,  then  halves, 
quartg"S,  finally  by  the  hundred  yards,  the 
human  equation  moved  on  over  the  golden 
sands  toward  its  solution. 

The  blind  white  heat  of  noon  found  them 
both  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  the  same 
yucca,  for  she,  too,  was  beginning  to  tire, 
show^  no  disposition  to  move  on;  and  as, 
looking  at  him,  she  threw  back  the  hair  from 
her  eyes  v/ith  a  gesture  at  once  familiar  and 
intensely  feminine,  he  came  under  the  sway 


of  a  curious  illusion.  Her  bronze  faded  out 
to  rose  and  white — both  too  pronounced — a 
pair  of  round  blue  eyes  looked  out  at  him 
from  under  a  fluff  of  yello^  hair;  two  small 
hands  rose,  tremblingly,  before  his  face. 

"I  wanter  be  respectable.  Bull,  an'  this  is 
my  one  chance.  He  is  dead  stuck  on  me — 
wants  me  to  marry  him,  an'  if  I  only  can, 
ril  live  straight  for  ever  after.  Don't  tell 
him.    Don't  let  the  girls  give  me  away." 

"You  do,  do  you?"  He  spoke  it  aloud, 
staring  into  the  brown  eyes  opposite. 
"Wanter  be  respectable,  eh?"  His  hands 
went  out,  clutching,  then  one  heavy  fist  sawed 
the  air  in  feeble  imitation  of  a  blow.  "Take 
that  I  Flossie,  you  go  over  and  put  that  fall 
guy  wise  to  this  damn  fool.  Don't  let  him 
out  of  the  house,  either,  till  he's  spent  his 
pile." 

An  obscure  paragraph  in  a  morning  paper 
— a  "Barbary  Coast"  suicide  never  attained 
the  dignity  of  "scareheads" — had  summed 
the  obscure  tragedy  in  one  terse  phrase: 
"The  bc»dy  was  handed  over  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons." 

Menacing  the  Tehuana  with  his  fist,  he 
went  6n:  "Your  beer  checks  ain't  coming 
within  a  mile  of  a  poor  average  lately. 
What's  wiong  with  you  anyway?  Reckon 
you're  played  out.  That's  it.  Why,  your 
bones  are  sticking  through  your  rouge.  This 
ain't  no  hospital  for  old  bosses.  The  hop- 
house  for  yours.    Git!" 

As,  one  by  one,  the  faces  of  his  girls 
appeared  in  his  disordered  vision,  he  thus 
addressed  them.  <5ometimes  in  commenda- 
tion for  some  successttil  coup,  again  cursing 
them  with  maledictions  that  were  the  more 
terrible  for  being  uttered  in  the  dry  mono- 
tone ol  utter  exhaustion;  and  all  the  while 
he  was  calling  his  >hameful  roster,  the  Te- 
huana crouched  opposite,  vindictive,  quiet, 
a  brown  Nemesis  of  the  womanhood  he  had 
so  often  outraged.  Perhaps  some  such  feel- 
ing forced  in  upon  him,  for,  suddenly  ceasing 
his  dry  whisperings,  he  regarded  her  with  a 
sullen  glower  that  presently  gave  way  to 
startled  surprise.  Whether  she  were  feign- 
ing or  had  really  fallen  asleep,  the  long 
black  lashes  lay  flat  on  her  oval  cheeks; 
under  its  scant  crimson  her  bosom  heaved 
with  a  longer  rhythm. 

In  the  next  minute  he  did  not  even  wink. 
Long  ago  the  battle  between  them  had  re- 
solv^  ««♦"  •  «"estion  of  sleep,  with  victory 
wait  ( that  could  hold  it  off  the 
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had  fallen  to  him.  But  when,  convinced,  he 
began  to  move,  no  cat  could  have  proceeded 
with  more  caution.  Sinking  slowly  upon 
his  side,  he  extended  his  length  like  an  un- 
coiling snake  and  began  to  crawl  on  the  flat 
of  his  belly  over  the  sand  toward  her. 

Not  until  he  was  close  enough  to  touch 
ier  did  he  look  up,  and  even  then  he  rose 
just  as  gradually,  with  painful  caution  draw- 
ing his  hands  and  feet  under  him,  animal 
fashion,  for  the  spring.  But  though,  up  to 
that  moment,  her  eyelids  had  never  even 
quivered,  she  dodged  sidewise  as  he  lurched 
forward,  rolled  over,  rose  and  ran,  leaving 
him  sprawling  like  a  short  thick  snake  in 
the  sand.  Withal,  it  was  a  close  call,  for, 
returning,  she  was  pinning  up  with  cactus 
thorns  the  ends  of  the  timic  his  sudden 
clutch  had  torn  from  her  shoulders. 

Moving  into  the  shadow  of  the  next  yucca, 
she  crouched  again,  and  he  had  scarcely  re- 
sumed his  sitting  posture  before  the  long 
black  lashes  descended  again  to  her  cheeks. 
Sure,  now,  that  she  was  feigning,  he  allowed 
half  an  hour  to  slip  by  before  a  sudden  sus- 
picion caused  him  to  try  again.  He  knew, 
now,  the  reason  behind  her  absences  last 
night.  Confident  that  anxiety  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  him  awake,  she 
had  snatched  an  hour  or  two  of  sound  sleep, 
and  feeling  drowsiness  settle  upon  him  like 
a  heavy  cloud,  he  could  not  afford  to  let  her 
steal  more.  But  though,  if  possible,  he 
wormed  his  way.  more  quietly  than  before, 
she  rose  ere  he  gained  halfway  and  walked 
off  to  resume  her  rest  farther  on — and  so 
with  the  round  dozen  attempts  he  made  upon 
her  during  the  afternoon.  Though  he  would 
have  given  his  saloon,  dance-hall,  bank 
account,  all  that  he  possessed,  in  exchange 
for  just  one  of  the  somnolent  moments  she 
continued  to  snatch  in  his  very  teeth,  he  was 
obliged  to  rise  and  follow.  Sometimes 
cursing  in  dry  whispers,  again  in  silence,  now 
in  the  grip  of  the  hallucination  that  set  him 
conspiring  with  his  cronies,  the  corrupt  poli- 
tidans  of  "The  Coast,"  he  staggered  on. 
Burning  down  to  a  smoky  setting  in  the  far 
dust  of  the  desert,  the  great  copper  sun  left 
them,  solitary  specks  of  life,  in  the  silence 
of  gray  spaces. 

Westward,  the  moon's  pale  lantern  hung 
in  the  upper  branches  of  a  yucca.  East- 
ward, trembling  pallors  announced  the  com- 
ing day.  Kindling  under  a  puff  of  hot  wind, 
the  crimson  conflagration  leaped  up  from 


under  the  low  horizon  and,  with  violence 
almost  explosive,  the  sun  burst  out  and 
rolled  on  up  its  burnished  plane. 

Moonrise  last  night  had  seen  them  mov- 
ing more  freely  in  the  comparative  cool;  but 
the  first  lights  revealed  them  in  the  old 
position — the  woman  crouched  at  her  dis- 
tance, and  the  first  sun  blaze  spilling  fluid  gold 
over  her  limbs  and  shoulders,  accentuated 
her  likeness  to  an  Aztec  idol,  figure  of  hate. 

Just  as  on  the  other  two  mornings,  the 
man  looked  up  when  the  light  strengthened, 
and  had  the  day  broken  over  the  watered 
piiion  country  of  his  agonizings,  he  might 
have  been  stimulated  to  a  last  supreme 
effort.  But,  as  before,  the  desert  ran,  decep- 
tively pleasant  under  those  treacherous  lights, 
off  and  away  into  the  lavender  distances. 

"My  God!  I  had  thought  to  have  gained 
out  of  it  before  this!  Them  mountains 
don't  seem  to  have  moved  an  inch." 
Though  his  cracked  lips  formed  the  phrases, 
no  sound  issued  till  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
greasy  sack  at  his  feet,  and  even  then  it  was 
only  a  dry  whisper:     "God!  what'.s  that?" 

It  was  not,  however,  until  an  upward 
glance  showed  him  the  skin  water-bottle, 
now  shrunken  up  to  a  bunch,  in  the  branches 
above,  that  he  realized  its  full  significance. 
Minutes  passed  before  his  head  rolled 
round  heavily  on  his  shoulders  and  he  saw 
the  low  mound  which  had  been  indistinguish- 
able in  the  pale  moonlight.  From  it,  his 
glance  returned  to  the  woman,  and  had  he 
still  been  in  doubt,  the  truth  was  easily  to  be 
read  in  her  eyes.  But  he  knew — that  he  had 
been  herded,  as  cattle  are  herded,  on  a  wide 
circle  aroimd  the  "Inkpot."  She  had  played 
him  as  the  matador  plays  a  tired  bull,  luring 
it  forward  to  the  spot  he  had  previously 
marked  for  the  kill.  Sitting  there,  exhausted 
and  hopeless,  head  level  with  his  knees,  he 
was  the  thing  itself — the  bull,  at  bay, 
awaiting  the  stroj^e. 

And  he  knew  it — for  the  end.  For  a  long 
day,  still  longer  night,  he  had  fought  away 
the  torpor  that  seemed  to  be  squeezing  his 
brain  with  the  insistent  pressure  of^giant 
hands.  All  that  time  the  instinct  of  life  had 
swung  in  balance  against  the  lust  for  sleep, 
and,  with  the  death  of  hope,  it  kicked  the 
beam. 

Opposite,  the  Tehuana  was  rising,  one 
hand  in  her  bosom,  but  he  did  not  care. 
Throwing  back  his  head,  he  yielded,  grossly, 
as  he  had  to  all  of  life's  lusts,  filling  his  lungs 
with  a  huge  sleepy  sigh. 
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him  a  bit,  and  then  took  me  to  the  parks 
where  footbaU  games  were  going  on.  Later 
be  gave  me  tea  in  bis  rooms,  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  several  other 
students.  Nothing  could  have  been  done 
to  make  my  visit  any  pleasanter  and  my 
spirits  were  somewhat  revived.  The  next 
day  I  received  a  note  from  this  instructor 
asking  me  to  dinner  at  the  high  table  of 
his  college  on  Sunday  evening.  This  proved 
a  most  enjoyable  treat.  I  met  many  learned 
be-whiskered  English  professors  and  had 
a  splendid  meal.  They  were  all  interesting  . 
in  conversation  and  interested  in  America, 
and  I  passed  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
evening. 

The  young  clergyman  was  no  less  cordial. 
He  also  asked  me  to 
dinner  in  his  college, 
also  to  tea  in  order 
to  meet  some  friends 
of  his,  and  later  on  he 
took  me  to  a  students' 
club.  This  was  a 
gathering  of  about 
t\('enty  students  who 
had  met  to  discuss, 
"The  Church  and 
Democracy."  A 
paper  was  read  and 
then  an  oj>en  discus- 
sion followed.  They 
were  keen  to  know 
about  the  American 
aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion. 

After    this,    one  ac-  Dr.  wnim  g 

quaintance     led     to  '^ '^'""'^-^t,^' 

another  and    I    had 

numerous   opportunities  of   meeting  well- 
known,  as  well  as  unknown,  Oxford  people. 

ABOUT   LUTBER   BDRBANK 

All  of  this  made  me  wonder  at  the  attitude 
of  the  American  students  that  I  had  met. 
I  had  been  told  thafthere  was  no  cordiality 
toward  Americans  and  no  interest  in  things 
American  among  the  Oxford  students. 
Yet  I  had  found  exactly  the  opposite.  In 
fact,  there  were  innumerable  questions  asked 
me  about  American  politics,  American  re- 
ligions and  American  sports.  There  seemed 
to  be  three  Americans  who  are  especially 
well  known  here.  Several  of  the  dons  and 
some  of  the  more  scholarly  students  were 
interested  in  William  James.  He  has  lec- 
tured in  Oxford  and  is  the  cause  of  much 


discussion  among  thinkers  here.     But  what 
surprised  me  the  most  was  something  else. 
Several  times  it  happened  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  discovered  that  I  came  from  Cali- 
fornia one  question  was  asked:  "Do  you 
know  Luther  Burbank?"    As  long  as  I 
could  talk  about  him,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  long  enough,   they  vpuld  listen 
with   the  greatest  interest  andj^terward 
ask  all  kinds  of  questions.    One  man  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  true  that  Burbank  had 
skipped  the  country,  taking  with  him  much 
money  that  he  had  collected  from  people 
on  the  pretense  of  making  investigations? 
It  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  tell  them 
about  our  potatoes  or  our  loganberries  to 
convince  them  that  Burbank's  life  has  been 
worth  living.      To 
show  how   universal 
is    this    interest    in 
Burbank  I  need  only 
say  that  I  was  asked 
about  him  by  a  florist 
in   Cornwall  down 
near  Land's  End,  by 
several  professors  and 
students    in   Oxford 
and  by   a    skeptical 
Scotch    Presbyterian 
minister   in    Edin- 
burgh, who  suspected 
the    co-operation    of 
the    devil    in    such 
marvels.    Tlie  other 
manwhoclaimsmuch 
attention    from    the 
E.  wcniz  Englishman    is     the 

,j«^^  A.  ...H,u«  g^g  ^j,^  discovered 

the  north  pole.  This 
controversy  was  most  alive  at  this  time 
and  there  was  the  same  fierce  partisanship 
as  in  America. 

AMERICANS   AT    FADLT 

This  has  taken  me  somewhat  from  the 
point.  It  was  only  after  a  few  weeks'  resi- 
dence in  Oxford,  after  many  talks  with 
Rhodes  scholars  from  America  and  after 
much  kindness  and  cordiality  from  Ox- 
ford students,  that  I  solved  the  problem. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  American  students 
that  they  are  not  cordially  received.  It 
is  because  they  do  not  cordially  seek  to 
be  received.  They  form  a  little  clique 
among  the  Oxford  students.'  They  an 
the  reserved  ones.  They  hang  torn 
either  at  the  American  club  or  iv 
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out  into  the  fields  to  wield  his  bowand  arrow  ? 
Then  again  is  youthful  exuberance  given 
a  rude  check  by  this  relentless  rule: 

No  undergraduaU  shall  play  marbles  on 
the  steps  of  Queen's  College. 

But  I  suppose  really  what  the  authorities 
mean  is  that  they  may  not  play  for  "keeps!" 
For  the  steps  of  Queen's  offer  a  fine 
opportunity  to  play  this  game;  and  I  don't 
believe  it  can  be  intended  that  the  children 
who  go  to  school  in  Queen's  College  are 
to  be  denied  the  wonderful  exercise  afforded 
by  this  game.  What  the  penalty  is  for 
breaking  these  rules  1  am  not  "'"■e.  But 
I  supf>ose  that  if  you  were  caught  rolling 
your  hoop  along  The  High  you  would  be 
slapped  and  slapped  real  hard  by  the  proc- 
tor— and  serves  such  a  bad  boy  right. 

MUST  WEAR  WHITE  TIES 

I  was  astonished  recently  to  meet  several 
of  the  students  wearing  ghastly  white  lawn 
bow  neckties.  I  searched  the  rules.  There 
it  was: 

Every  student  who  presents  himself  at 
an  examination  shall  -wear  either  a  dark 
gray,  dark  blue  or  dark  brown  suit,  a  white 
bow  tie  and  cap  and  gown. 

What  would  happen  if  one  were  to  come 
in  dressed  in  a  light  brown  suit  is  hard  to 
imagine.  One  American  student  told  me 
that  he  couldn't  keep  his  mind  off  that 
white  tie.  It  completely  unnerved  him 
art'   he  almost  failed   in  his  examination. 


But  not  so  the  Englishman.  He  doesn't 
even  question,  "White  ties  always  have 
been  worn,"  he  says  to  himself,  and  then 
puts  it  on.  Submission  is  the  thing.  Each 
student  accepts  the  bullying  because  he 
knows  that  the  day  will  come  when  he  may 
be  in  a  position  to  bully  somebody  else. 

ONE  CLEVER  C 


Few  American  students  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  English  scholars.  To  do 
so  means  either  marked  ability  in  presenting 
his  subject  or  the  presentation  of  a  subject 
which  is  in  itself  unique  and  unhackneyed. 
One  American,  who  is  also  a  Californian, 
and  what  is  more  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  has  aroused  interest  in  his  work. 
In  the  first  place  he  has  displayed  great 
cleverness  in  collecting  his  material  and 
rare  insight  in  making  its  presentation  both 
scholarly  and  readable.  Also  he  has  chosen 
a  subject  which  is  both  unique  and  un- 
hackneyed. He  has  been  turning  over 
virgin  soil  and  it  is  yielding  noteworthy 
results. 

Walter  Geeling  Evans  Wentz  is  his  name 
and  he  was  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity with  the  "Earthquake  Class"  of  1906, 
with  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  (Master 
of  Arts,  1907).  His  home  formeriy  was  in 
San  Diego.  He  was  a  student  of  English 
literature  at  Stanford,  with  a  minor  inter- 
cf;t  in'  psychology.  Gradually  he  became 
interested     in    Celtic    literature    and    the 
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psychology  of  the  Celtic  races.  This  study 
led  him  to  see  the  prominent  place  held  by 
fairies  in  both  the  literature  and  life  of 
the  Celtic  peoples.  He  resolved  to  go  to 
Celtic  countries  and  find  out  what  the  be- 
lief in  fairies  is  as  held  by  these  people  and 
what  it  means.  He  went  to  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Brittany.  He  lived  with 
the  people  and  learned  many  things  from 
them.     He  says: 

"My  many  good  Celtic  friends  and 
helpers  .  .  .  have  given  me,  in  their 
best  and  rarest  thoughts,  so  many  golden 
threads,  and  I  have  done  no  more  than 
furnish  the  loom  and  weave  these  golden 
threads  together  in  my  own  way  in  this 
psychic  pattern  of  the  Fairy- Faith." 

THERE  SURELY  ARE  FAIRIES 

The  results  of  this  study  are  given  to  the 
world  in  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages 
published  in  France  not  long  ago.  In 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  study,  the 
University  of  Rennes  in  Brittany,  France, 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Wentz  the  degree  of 
"Docteur  ^s  Lettres"  on  July  19,  1909. 
Therefore  we  must  call  him  Dr.  Wentz. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  work.  Chil- 
dren should  hail  the  author  as  a  real  bene- 
factor of  mankind.  He  has  given  them 
scholarly  support  for  what  they  know  is 
true,  t.  e.y  the  existence  of  fairieS.  No 
longer  will  it  be  necessary  for  youngsters 
to  "reach  that  age'*  when  they  must  realize 
that  Mr.  Grimm  and  Mr.  Barrie  and  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  have  been  telling 
lovely  lies.  * 

In  this  book  of  Dr.  Wentz*s  entitled. 
The  Fairy-Faith  in  Celtic  Countries:  Its 
Psychical  Origin  and  Nature,  the  author 
reaches  a  by  no  means  uncertain  conclusion. 
He  says: 

"And  if  fairies  exist  as  invisible  beings 
or  intelligences,  and  our  investigations  lead 
us  to  believe  that  they  do,  they  are  natural 
and  not  supematurd,  for  nothing  which 
exists  can  be  supernatural."  Again  he 
says,  "Believing  that  the  proof  of  our 
psychical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  belief 
in  fairies  .  .  .  has  been  suggested,  if 
not  made,  we  submit  this  study  to  the  judg- 
ment of  its  readers.  With  more  complete 
evidence  in  the  future,  both  from  science 
and  from  folk-lore,  there  will  be,  no  doubt, 
a  better  vindication  of  the  theory  and  per- 
haps finally  there  will  be  its  transformation 
into  what  we  hold  it  to  he  now — a  fact.^^ 


And  after  several  hundred  pages  in  which 
Dr.  Wentz*  presents  his  evidence  which  he 
has  collected  and  after  he  has  given  it 
careful  psychical  consideration  and  re- 
construction according  to  metaphjrsical 
philosophy,  religion  and  science,  he  reaches 
this  conclusion: 

Fairyland  and  real  fairies  exist.  For 
besides  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Gaelic 
and  Brythonic  peoples  themselves  and 
substantiated  by  the  scientific  opinion  of 
such  well-known  authorities  in  pure  science 
as  the  late  F!  W.  H.  Meyers,  and,  to-day» 
by  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
M.  Camille  Flammarion,  and  Dr.  William 
James  (of  Harvard  University)  that  there 
is  a  psychic  element  or  subjective  world 
in  nature,  this  is  what  Ireland's  poet,  Wil- 
liam B.  Yeats,  wrote  me  while  this  study 
was  in  progress,  concerning  the  Celtic  Fairy- 
Kingdom:  "I  am  certain  that  it  exists  and 
will  some  day  be  studied  as  it  was  studied 
by  Kirk."  And  the  author  feels  confident 
in  maintaining  that  there  is  a  real  invisible 
fairyland  within  our  own  earth's  atmosr 
phere  and  that  real  fairies  who  are  not  men 
nor  shades  of  men  live  in  it  no^. 

ANDREW  LANG  APPROVES 

This  book  attracted  the  attention  of  no 
less  a  critic  than  Andrew  Lang.  In  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  October  30, 
1909,  he  devotes  a  page  to  Dr.  Wentz  aad 
his  theories.  Also  he  has  some  complimen- 
tary flings  at  Stanford  University: 

"This  (the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wentz)  will 
not  be  granted  at  Oxford,  but  Stanford,  a 
fresh  young  seat  of  learning,  may  be  open 
to  argument.''  Mr.  Lang  goes  on  to  say 
of  the  author:  "It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Wentz  is  either  jesting  or  is 
ignorant  of  his  subject.  He  examines  all 
the  current  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
fairy-belief  and  approves  of  the  merits 
which,  in  various  degrees,  they  possess. 
But  they  are  all  inadequate,  he  sa3rs. 
There  is  something  more  than  m3rth. 
There  are  genuine  fairies,  a  secret  common- 
wealth  of  elves,  fauns  and  fairies,  as  the 
Rev.  Robert  Kirk  argued,  about  1690." 
But  Mr.  Lang  needs  more  proof  and  says: 
"I  am  not  wholly  of  Mr.  Wentz's  opinion, 
though  I  conceive  that  certain  obscure 
but  probably  genuine  phenomena  have 
some  cause  unknown,  and  that  the  Celts 
attribute  these  phenomena  to  fairy  agency." 

,     AN  AUDACIOUS  SCHOLAR 

One  could  not  expect  an  Englishman  to 
be  convinced  quite  so  rapidly  of  something 
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that  has  always  been  considered  untrue, 
especially  when  it  is  not  an  English- 
man who  is  presenting  the  argument. 
To  allow  that  of  all  people,  a  fresh  young 
American,  from  the  Wild  West  at  that, 
has  proved  a  point  which  would  thoroughly 
disprove  and  upset  all  calculations  of 
previous  thought  in  England  is  really 
too  much.  Indeed  it  takes  a  courageous, 
even  an  audacious  man,  to  do  what  Dr. 
Wentz  has  done.  He  is  devoting  his  life 
to  the  study  of  something  that  the  world 
says  does  not  exist.  He  has  made  his 
first  point;  he  has  claimed  attention  and 
stimidated  discussion  around  his  thesis. 

And  now  we  must  rejoice  that  we  have 
given  to  us  dozens  of  new  fairy  stories, 
some  of  them  of  rare  beauty  and  interest. 
I  will  quote  one  which  Dr.  Wentz  heard 
in  Ireland: 

How  Tim  Ftrrel  Pound  «  Wife 

There  used  to  be  an  old  bachelor  in  these 
parts  named  TimFarrel,  who  lived  all  alone 
just  like  a  hermit.  And  once,  on  a  Novem- 
ber night,  he  thought  to  go  out  to  see  if  he 
could  hear  or  see  anything.  So  he  went 
to  a  place  where  there  is  a  big  gap  between 
two  fields  and  it  wasn't  long  before  he  heard 
horses  galloping  as  hard  as  they  could 
come.  Tim  drew  himself  to  one  side  so 
as  not  to  be  observed,  and  what  was  his 
surprite  to  see  eleven  strange  horses  come 
out  followed  by  a  twelfth  and  on  each  of 
them  a  rider  with  a  maiden  behind  him. 

Tim  was  always  quick  at  decisions  and 
when  the  eleventh  horseman  had  gone  by 
he  said  so  that  all  of  them  could  hear  him, 
"Be  God,  I  am  going  to  have  a  wife,  too;" 
and  just  in  time  for  the  twelfth  rider,  he 
jumped  at  him  and  seized  the  maid.  He 
took  her  home  in  a  hurry;  and  she  was 
with  him  a  year  and  never  spoke  a  word. 

Tim  couldn't  understand  it  at  all  and  so 
he  never  said  anything  about  it.  But 
when  it  was  November  night  again  and 
just  a  year  since  he  got  his  wife,  he  went 
to  the  gap  to  see  if  he  could  hear  any- 
thing this  time.  And  it  was  the  very  same 
horsemen  who  came  again,  though  one  of 
them  didn't  have  a  maiden  with  him,  and 
'  as  they  passed  where  Tim  was  hiding  he 
heard  the  last  one  say,  *'Now  mind  Tim 
Farrel  who  took  my  wife  from  me  this 
night  a  year."  And  the  others  said,  "Little 
good  she  has  been  to  him.  If  he  had  sense 
enough  to  pull  a  pin  out  of  her  hair  she 
would  say  much."  Tim  didn't  wait  any 
longer.  Ofif  he  ran  and  never  stopped  till 
he  was  home;  and  as  soon  as  he  pulled  the 
pin  out  of  the  girl's  hair  she  talked  as  much 


as  any  woman  you  ever  saw.  She  said  that 
she  was  a  gentleman's  daughter  and  be- 
longed to  County  Mayo,  for  the  "good 
people"  had  taken  her  one  night  just  as 
it  was  getting  dark  and  she  was  walking  past 
one  of  their  forts  on  her  way  to  the  manor. 
Tim  thought  to  make  a  visit  to  the  gentle- 
man who  might  be  his  father-in-law,  and 
sure  enough  the  gentleman's  daughter  had 
been  taken  on  the  same  November  night 
Tim  got  his  wife;  but  it  took  Tim  to  find  it 
out,  for  there  they  were  trying  to  raise  a 
changeling,  and  soon  what  did  he  do  but 
build  a  big  fire  and  put  her  on  it;  and 
when  she  went  up  the  chimney  in  smoke 
the  people  in  Che  manor  were  for  shooting 
him,  but  he  said,  "Wait  a  minute."  And 
before  one  of  them  could  move  a  hand,  he 
was  gone  to  bring  the  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter. He  soon  came  back  with  her  and 
none  of  the  family  could  thank  him  enough. 
Of  course  the  only  thing  Tim  could  do  was 
to  marry  her  publicly,  though  he  used  to  say 
when  he  was  a  bachelor  that  there  wasn't 
a  woman  in  the  whole  world  good  enough 
for  him. 

This  story  from  the  mass  in  the  thesis 
is  not  the  kind  used  by  Dr.  Wentz  to  build 
up  his  theory;  it  is  simply  illustrative,  like 
some  others,  of  the  typical  Irish  way  in 
which  the  legendary  ideas  about  fairies 
still  flourish.  The  theory  rests  upon  state- 
ments furnished  by  trustworthy  seers  in 
the  various  Celtic  countries,  and  upon  well- 
attested  psychological  experiences  of  Celts, 
as  well  as  upon  psychical  research. 

AMERICAN  ATHLETES 

Americans  are  taking  a  more  and  more 
prominent  part  in  athletics  at  Oxford. 
They  find  some  difficulty  at  first  in  getting 
accustomed  to  the  weather  and  its  quick 
changes  trom  warm  to  cold  and  from  wet 
to  dry.  As  some  writer  said  recently, 
** England  doesn't  have  a  climate;  she  gets 
only  samples."  This  is  quite  true  at 
Oxford.  In  general  the  effect  of  Oxford 
weather  is  depressing,  and  one  readily 
understands  why  the  students  take  it  easy 
during  term-time  and  do  their  studying 
in  the  vacation  at  home.  And  of  course 
the  Americans  feel  the  effects  of  the  weather 
more  than  the  Englishmen.  It  takes  them 
a  term  or  two  to  get  into  sympathy  with 
the  capricious  climate.  But  during  the 
last  year  American  ■  ■  Have  become 

a  real  factor  in  Qj ' 
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men  and  the  squads  who  do  play  the  games. 
Like  so  many  things  in  America,  the  sports 
are  centralized,  the  games  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  And  these  few  play  well,  break 
records  and  furnish  intensely  exciting  sport 
for  the  less  energetic  spectators. 

ALL  ENGLISHMEN  IN  TRAINING 

At  Oxford  the  whole  system  is  radically 
different.  Every  man,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, goes  out  for  athletics.  Every 
afternoon  about  two  o'clock  you  see  any 
number  of  bare-legged  students  hurrying 
down  to  the  river  to  row.  Nearly  every 
"^Fresher"  gets  "tubbed,"  as  they  call  the 
preliminary  training  in  rowing.  Those  who 
don't  row  get  into  the  football  games,  either 
Rugby  or  Association,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  Oxford,  "Rugger"  and  "Soccer."  And 
they  all  go  out  nearly  every  day,  alternating 
some  days  with  hockey,  tennis  or  golf. 
Bicycles  are  not  extinct  in  England.  The 
majority  of  the  students  ride,  both  for  con- 
venience and  pleasure. 

The  best  part  of  all  this  is  that  in  England 
when  a  man  leaves  college  he  doesn't  hang 
his  athletic  togs  up  alongside  of  his  univer- 
sity degree.  The  men  keep  up  their  games 
and  keep  down  their  flesh.  Nearly  all  the 
Englishmen  look  well  trained  and  are  in 
good  physical  condition  all  the  time.  A 
book  just  published  in  London  has  this 
passage: 

"Look  at  those  tall,  thin  Englishmen!"  • 
said  John.     "The  English  are  the  best- 
dressed  men   in  the   world.     How  clean 
they  are!     But  they  seem  cold,  as  if  they 
were  not  quite  dry  from  their  last  bath." 

"And  that  young  man  is  an  American," 
said  Diana,  mischievously.  "Americans 
always  have  padded  shoulders,  they  always 
need  shaving,  their  boots  are  always  soiled, 
and  their  clothes  are  always  unbrushed. 
Slap  an  American  on  the  back  and  he'd 
disappear  in' a  cloud  of  d^t!" 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  that. 
The  Englishmen  show  the  results  of  their 
good  athletic  lives.  They  are  usually 
rather  lithe  and  solid.  Their  clothes  have- 
n't the  generous  padding  of  the  Americans. 
Their  life  in  an  English  imiversity  trains 
them  into  a  real  love  for  sport.  They  love 
it  because  they  are  in  it  and  not  just  be- 
cause they  like  to  watch  others  at  it.  In- 
cidentally, if  a  man  were  not  fairly  ath- 
letic and  in  good  physical  training,  I  don't 
see  how  he  could  run  for  Parliament  in 


England.  If  we  ever  get  the  idea  that  play- 
ing politics  is  a  strenuous  game  in  America 
we  need  only  be  in  this  country  during  a 
general  election  to  see  what  a  serious  and 
exciting  business  it  is.  Candidates  have 
to  be  not  only  clever  with  their  tongues 
but  quick  with  their  fists  and  swift  with 
their  legs.  I  have  noted  numerous  oc- 
casions when  political  aspirants  have  had 
to  use  the  old-fashioned  argument  of  two 
big  doubled-up  hands  on  the  end  of  muscular 
arms  in  order  to  convince  agitators  that 
they  have  a  right  to  speak  their  opinion. 
Even  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
has  had  to  go  through  a  back  door  of  the 
hall  where  he  was  speaking,  up  a  ladder, 
out  of  a  window  and  along  a  railroad  track 
to  his  motor-car  to  escape  an  angry  crowd 
of  opponents  who  would  have  mobbed  him. 
Nearly  every  election  speaker  has  to  dodge 
fruit  and  eggs.  And  the  polling  goes  on 
for  over  a  week,  a  good  test  of  body,  mind 
and  nerves  for  candidates  and  people,  for 
the  excitement  is  intense,  the  competition 
to  secure  voters  hard  and  furious.  . 

All  life  in  England  is  extremely  active. 
Every  business  and  profession  is  full  of 
competition,  which  requires  energetic  work. 
To  succeed  as  a  merchant,  as  a  physician, 
as  a  priest  or  as  a  duke,  means  the  possession 
by  every  man  of  a  sound  physique,  alert 
mind,  and  above  all  else  poise  and  judg- 
ment. And  beyond  all  doubt  this  com- 
bination of  character  is  attained  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  system  of  athletic  sports,  with 
its  continual  round  of  exercise.  The  be- 
ginning is  made  in  the  schools,  but  unlike 
so  much  of  our  American  sport,  it  does  not 
stop  with  this  introduction.  All  through 
their  lives  athletics  play  an  important  part 
with  Englishmen.  They  cultivate  sport 
nof  for  the  sake  of  sport  and  its  records 
and  championships,  but  for  the  benefits 
that  healthful  exercise  gives  to  every  man. 

GETTING  FRESH  AIR 

There  is  one  problem  that  confronts 
every  American  in  England.  That  is  the 
problem  of  fresh  air.  It  is  a  cry  that  re- 
sounds all  over  this  land.  To  get  this 
fresh  air  all  comfort  is  sacrificed.  Windows 
must  be  wide  open,  day  and  night.  Only 
recently  I  was  attending  a  lecture  on  the 
"Twelfth  Century."  In  this  beautiful  old 
Gothic  lecture-room — ^long,  high  ceiling 
with  carved  rafters,  great  colored  window- 
panes,  and  of  all  horrors,  a  stone  floor — 
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there  was  at  the  end  of  it  a  small  fireplace. 
Here  a  pretty  little  fire  struggled  bravely 
to  look  cheerful,  and  this  was  the  only 
means  of  warming  the  room.  The  twelfth 
century  history  should  be  taught  in  just 
such  a  room.  One  cannot  appreciate  those 
days  of  discomfort,  before  furnaces  were 
invented,  in  the  bright  steam-heated  lecture- 
rooms  of  a  modem  university.  Then  there 
is  another  advantage  in  attending  lectures 
in  these  beautiful  barn-like  buildings.  If 
at  times  you  don't  hear  all  that  the  professor 
says,  you  can  see  the  words.  They  spell 
thems^ves  out  in  frozen  breath  from  the 
speaker's  mouth. 

Are  the  English  so  hardy  and  rugged 
that  they  are  proof  against  these  attacks 
of  fresh  air?  Not  at  aJl.  It  isn't  because 
we  are  puny  Americans  that  we  look  long- 
ingly toward  a  paradise  of  steam-heat. 
The  Englishman  has  never  been  warm  in 
winter.  Because  November  has  arrived 
he  expects  to  be  cold  until  April.  And 
worse  still  he  takes  cold.  Early  in  the 
month  of  November  he  settles  down  with 
his  annual  winter  cold.  Every  English- 
man that  you  meet  in  the  street  has  his 
mouth  open.  If  he  hadn't  he  would 
smother.  And  lectures  or  any  public 
speeches  are  said  amidst  a  storm  of  coughs 
and  sneezes.  One  afternoon  a  friend 
of  mine,  an  Englishman,  was  visiting  me. 
He  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  had  to 
go  home  in  a  hansom.  As  he  is  ordinarily 
in  rude  health  I  was  rather  puzzled.  But 
upon  reflection  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  the  first  time  in  any  winter  he  had 
been  warm.  His  visit  in  the  only  warm 
room  in  Oxford  was  too  much  for  his 
fresh-air  constitution. 

There  was  a  good  joke  on  all  the  fresh- 
air  fiends  of  Oxford,  on  all  at  least 
who  went  to  hear  Paderewski  play.  A 
merry  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  town 
hall,  windows  were  open  and  hundreds 
were  ofifering  their  homage  of  coughs  and 
sneezes  to  the  great  fresh-air  god.  But 
not  so  Paderewski;  after  his  first  piece  he 
ordered  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor 
closed.  After  his  second  piece  those  of 
the  gallery  were  likewise  closed.  After 
his  third  piece,  much  to  his  hearers'  disgust, 
hp  ordered  even  the  ventilators  closed. 
And  there  he  kept  them,  six  hundred 
draft-loving  Englishmen,  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  dose,  swdtenng  atmosphere 
of  that  atuffy  hall.    U  Mfbody  ventured 


to  open  a  window  or  a  door,  Paderewski 
would  shake  his  mane  and  roar  out  his 
order  that  it  be  dosed.  K  they  wanted 
to  hear  him  they  must  suffer  the  danger 
of  poisoned  air. 

An  old  resident  told  me  that  she  could 
remember  the  time  back  in  the  sixties  when 
Englishmen  began  to  open  their  windows. 
The  idea  has  gradually  been  absorbed  that 
fresh  air  is  advantageous  to  health.  If 
they  survive  a  few  more  winters  they  may 
begin  to  take  in  the  American  idea  of 
house-warming.  They  do  not  realize  that 
it  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  have  every  room 
and  hall  at  least  thawed  out.  The  English- 
man heats  (to  some  extent)  his  room.  The 
American  heats  his  house.  And  when 
the  Englishman  realizes  that  he  can  get  both 
heat  and  fresh  air,  perhaps  he  will  begin  to 
change  his  arctic  habits.  Fireplaces  and 
wide  open  windows  will  give  place  to 
furnaces  and  ventilators. 

OXFORD,  THE  PLAYGROUND 

Somebody  has  contemptuously  spoken 
of  Oxford  as  "The  Playground  of  the  Rich." 
How  true  that  title  is!  Yet  why  condemn 
the  place  on  that  ground?  It  is  a  big 
playground,  and  the  loveliest  playground 
that  imagination  can  concdve.  And  it 
is  for  the  rich.  The  Oxford  student  is 
living  in  a  city  of  licensed  robbers.  Let 
me  use  a  very  homely  illustration.  I 
bought  some  dates  at  an  Oxford  fruiterer's 
shop  on  a  Monday,  paying  tenpence  for 
a  pound.  On  Wednesday  I  was  in  London 
and  got  a  pound  of  dates  of  the  same  quality 
for  sixpence.  It  is  the  same  with  every- 
thing, a  two-pound  suit  in  London  costs 
three  pounds  in  Oxford.  Landladies  are 
legalized  pickpockets.  They  are  a  kind  of 
unattractive  vampire  in  this  university 
town.  They  leap  with  ferodous  expecta- 
tion upon  the  innocent  large-eyed  under- 
graduate, and  cling  to  him,  draining  his 
purse  until  it  lies  cold  and  flat.  Then  he 
goes  home  for  the  vacation  while  the  wicked 
woman  gains  strength  for  a  fresh  assault. 
She  is  like  a  wild,  ravenous  animal  whose 
anger  and  appetite  can  only  be  appeased 
by  a  continuous  feeding  upon  undergradu- 
ates and  their  gold. 

But  perhaps  the  difltdyantages  of  this 
kind  only  enhance  fl^*  '  d4e  of  Oxford 
life.    Existence.]  bath  in  that 

river  which  cauai  let  die  past 

One  moves  as  tb  ^  dream. 
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is  played  according  to  Oxford  rules  and 
not  as  the  game  is  played  in  Chicago.  And 
the  way  to  learn  the  method  of  play  at 
Oxford  is  to  learn  it  at  Oxford  and  not 
to  get  it  from  Rhodes  scholars.  For  judg- 
ing by  observations,  many  of  them  are  play- 
ing the  game  by  difiFerent  rules  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  entered  into  the  Qxford  game. 

OLD   ENGLAND   DYING 

Old  England  is  dying.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this.  While  Old  England  is  dying, 
"New"  England  is  waking.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  see  the  life  and  vigor  of  an  English 
election.  It  intensifies  the  impression  that 
the  visitor  and  student  of  English  affairs  has 
already  gained:  that  a  great  change  is  com- 
ing over  England.  The  days  of  merry  old 
England  are  indeed  numbered.  One  re- 
joices to  think  that  the  great  mass  of  English 
people  are  shaking  themselves  and  asserting 
their  rights  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  one  mourns  to  think  of 
the  passing  of  much  that  is  so  picturesque 
and  distinctive  of  English  life. 

The  Socialists  have  not  been  preaching 
their  doctrines  in  vain.  For  years  they  have 
been  carrying  on  their  vigorous  onslaught 
against  established  convictions.  They  have 
declared  war  on  the  dukes  and  all  that  is 
bound  up  in  the  system  which  maintains  the 
dukes.  Great  tracts  of  undeveloped  land 
have  been  handed  down  to  men  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  babes  in  certain 
cradles.  For  generations  the  run  of  English 
people  have  simply  accepted  this  condition 
of  affairs.  The  result  was  a  wonderfully 
interesting  life  throughout  the  country,  full 
of  fiction  and  poetry.  But  now  comes  the 
reign  of  fact  and  prose.  Subordinate  ten- 
ants are  asserting  their  rights  to  buy  and 
hold  a  small  section  of  the  earth's  crust  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  One  of  the 
first  steps  toward  this  reform  is  the  demand 
for  the  nationalization  of  land.  The  dukes 
are  against  the  wall  and  the  Socialists  have 
their  pistols  drawn.  The  country  has  got  to 
change.  It  is  a  great  blessing  and  a  great 
pity.  One  is  glad  to  see  the  English  people 
getting  what  is  their  right — ^what  Americans 
have  always  enjoyed.  But  one  is  equally 
sorry  to  see  the  passing  of  so  much  that  has 
been  traditional  for  so  many  generations. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  this  big  change 
is  sure  to  come  over  England.  The  English 
have  never  been  a  conservative  people  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States  or  as  Germany  has. 


England  is  more  like  France  in  this  respect. 
She  always  goes  to  big  extremes.  One  gener- 
ation has  seen  England  a  despotic  mon- 
archy, the  next  has  seen  her  a  commune. 
Then  back  the  pendulum  swings  and  En- 
gland has  a  king  again.  Then  she  has  a 
democratic  representation  combined  with 
the  monarchy.  The  United  States  has  been 
content  to  grow  and  develop  along  the  broad 
lines  that  her  written  constitution  gives  to 
her.  England  is  cramped  by  having  no 
written  constitution.  And  now  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  the  chief  revolutionary 
element  in  English  political  life,  "has  de- 
clared war  on  the  British  constitution,"  says 
one  of  the  chief  socialistic  writers  in  En- 
gland, Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  He  goes  on, 
"and  serves  it  right  for  being  an  imwrittbn 
constitution."  The  people  dect  their  rep- 
resentatives to  Parliament  and  expect  to 
have  the  control  of  the  nation  through  them. 
Why  the  representatives  of  a  handful  of 
the  English  people,  who  get  their  seats  mere- 
ly because  they  happened  to  have  the  fathers 
that  they  have,  should  overthrow  the  laws 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  mass  of  English  people, 
is  a  great  and  confusing  problem. 

THE   SUFFRAGETTE   PROBLEM 

Another  instance  of  this  great  tendency  to 
do  things  with  a  big  upheaval  is  the  state  of 
the  woman's  suffrage  problem.  While 
there  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  xiesire  to 
have  the  vote,  the  American  suffragettes 
have  never  gone  to  such  extremes  as  the 
English  women  have.  Throwing  add, 
chaining  themselves  to  the  iron  posts  of  the 
Parliament  houses,  horsewhipping,  trying 
to  starve  when  jailed,  and  interrupting  pub- 
lic speakers,  are  only  a  few  of  the  wild 
methods  they  have  chosen  to  adopt.  In  con- 
servative America,  when  the  proper  amount 
of  interest  is  shown  and  women  come  to 
express  the  desire  to  vote,  the  ballot  is  given 
to  them  without  any  tiresome  claims  for 
martyrdom  such  as  we  find  in  England. 

Then  again,  America  is  more  evenly  bal- 
anced when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  temper. 
Because  of  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  on 
a  religious  question,  violent  means  are  re- 
sorted to  in  England,  while  in  America 
absolute  liberty  is  allowed  and  tolerance 
granted.  It  is  a  sad  sight  in  wandering  over 
England  to  see  the  wild  unchecked  havoc 
wrought  in  the  name  of  religion.  No  respect 
for  sacred  things,  no  reverence  for  the  house 
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of  God,  and  no  care  for  beauty  of  art  or 
architecture,  can  be  found  among  those  who 
sought  to  change  the  character  of  the  En- 
glish church.  Statues  were  smashed,  win- 
dows broken  and  many  sanctuaries  pillaged 
by  so-called  reformers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
bloodshed. 

It  is  the  same  reckless  spirit  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  all  things  English.  It  is  such  a 
beautiful  country,  so  full  of  treasures  of 


untold  value,  and  it  seems  such  a  pity  that 
the  people  have  not  more  of  the  even,  con- 
servative temper  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  Then  the  death  of  Old  England 
might  be  but  a  peaceful  one  and  a  change 
into  a  far  more  glorious  future  of  joy  and 
prosperity.  But  any  study  of  the  English 
disposition  and  a  perusal  of  English  history 
do  not  encourage  one  to  look  for  a  calm 
setdement  of  existing  troubles. 


The  Coming  of  Rain 

By  Henry  Anderson  Lafler 


All  earth  waits  but  to  hear  her  silver  feet  afar, 

Trailing  down  the  mountains  and  along  the  river-plains — 

Blow,  South  Wind,  and  bring  her  whom  we  greet  afar — 
Bring  the  Silver  Maiden  of  the  gray  sweet  rains.  ' 

Long  blue  days,  and  the  never-shadowed  sun  above, 
Stars  that  stir  and  waken  with  the  lapse  of  light — 

We  are  weary  for,  the  rains  and  the  clouds  of  gray  and  dun  above — 
Slow,  soft  rains  on  the  roofs  all  night. 

Tawny  are  the  hills  as  the  lions  at  their  slain  thereon, 
Yellow  through  the  haze  is  the  stubble  of  the  wheat; 

Earth  scarce  knows  if  ever  trod  the  rain  thereon — 
Dim  as  a  dream  are  her  slim  white  feet. 

Even  as  a  man,  while  death  counts  his  tale  of  days, 

Dreams  as  he  fades  of  a  far-off  hour. 
So  earth  dreams  how,  far  through  the  veil  of  days. 

Green  blades  danced  to  a  wild  spring  shower. 

Hollows  of  the  white-oaks  now  are  all  astore  with  gold — 
Sealed  and  guarded  treasure  of  the  wild  honey-bee; 

Maple-bough  and  sycamore  pave  the  forest-floor  with  gold — 
Flames  are  the  fruit  of  the  red-cloaked  tree. 

But  oh,  friend,  look,  and  mark  if  anywhere  to  south 
.  White  clouds  drift,  and  hither  gather  slow. 
Come!    Make  haste! — I  waft  a  hearted  prayer  to  south. 
For  trampled  is  the  willow-spring — hear  the  cattle  low  I 

Purple  of  the  vinelands,  ruddy  of  the  trees  arow, 
Yellow  of  the  barley-fields,  brown  of  the  briar, 

Sweet,  amber  sweet,  of  the  stilling  hives  of  bees  arow — 
All's  under  roof,  and  the  wood  for  the  fire. 
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All  earth  waits  but  to  hear  her  silver  feet  afar, 
Trailing  down  the  mountains  and  along  the  river-plains. 

Blow,  South  Wind,  and  bring  her  whom  we  greet  afar — 
Bring  the  Silver  Maiden  of  the  gray  sweet  rains. 

Heart  of  the  night,  I  woke  to  hear  a  breeze  afoot — 
Creaked  like  an  old  stair  the  pine-tree's  frame. 

Sudden  came  a  gust,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  trees  afoot — 
Sighed  to  a  silence,  and  then  she  came! 

Mousing  at  the  door-latch,  tapping  at  the  pane  soft, 
Rapping  on  the  window-ledges  her  white  hand; 

Then  I  heard  her  murmuring  down  the  forest-lane,  soft — 
A  whisper  in  the  dark  to  the  wide  still  land. 

Went,  as  a  singing,  she,  down  the  hills  and  valley-ways, 
Cooling-sweet  to  all  athirst  her  glancing  finger-tips. 

Highroad,  byroad,  laurel-lacdd  alleyways 
Trod  the  Silver  Maiden  of  the  sweet,  sweet  lips. 

All  the  little  seeds  woke,  chanting  praises  after  her, 
All  the  little  shrubs  breathed  such  a  woodsy  smell. 

Happiness  of  thorny  vines  followed  like  a  laughter  her. 
And  the  tall  and  gracious  trees  leaned  and  loved  her  well. 

Cattle  under  cedar-boughs  know  that  soon  the  hills  will  be 
Putting  off  their  dusty  robes  and  choose  a  fairer  hue — 

Poppy-broidered  emerald !    Running  full  the  rills  will  be, 
And  the  trampled  willow-spring  gather  heart  anew. 

All  earth's  glad  that  the  silver  rain  is  fleet  again 

Down  the  mountain  valleys  and  along  the  river-plains. 

Praise,  South  Wind,  who  hast  brought  her  whom  we  greet  again- 
Brought  us  back  the  maiden  of  the  gray  sweet  rains. 


The  Orientalizing  of  Appleton 

By  Frederick  Ferdinand  Moore 


A  RTHUR  APPLETON,  lieutenant  of 
#%       the    fourth    grade,    Philippines 
/  %      constabulary,  had  his  heart  set 
^"^k    on  promotion.    Like  all  new  men 
^        IL.  in  the  service,  he  wanted  a  cap- 
taincy and  a  captain's  pay,  for  captains  got 
better   posts   than   lonesome  little   native 
villages  on  the  coast  like  Ballybigan.    He 
had  been  in  the  Philippines  but  a  month, 
and  three  of  the  four  weeks  he  had  spent  in 
Ballybigan.    By  his  own  census,  sent  to 


Manila  ten  days  after  his  arrival,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  six  natives  in  Ballybigan, 
and  three-fourths  of  them  were  under  the 
age  of  ten.  About  the  only  human  beings 
Appleton  could  associate  with  were  his 
twelve  constables,  who  couldn't  talk  English, 
and  as  Appleton  couldn't  talk  Spanish  or 
Tagalog,  his  conversation  with  his  subordi- 
nates began  and  ended  with  his  drill  com- 
mands. There  was  a  school-teacher  over 
in  Salamogue,  eight  miles  away,  but  he  had 
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consmnption  and  wanted  to  do  his  coughing 
in  Appleton*s  face,  so  Appleton  amused 
himself  by  teaching  his  bald-headed  monkey 
tricks  and  reading  aloud  to  himself. 

Appleton  didn't  consider  the  half-blood 
Chinaman  who  kept  the  little  barrio  store 
as  a  human  being.  Wong  could  talk  Pidgin- 
English  and  Appleton  began  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  at  first,  but  Wong  bought  and 
sold  human  skulls  and  trafficked  in  other 
ways  with  the  head-hunters,  and  Appleton 
found  that  he  slept  better  by  staying  away 
from  the  shack  and  its  grewsome  sights. 

A  trading  schooner  dropped  into  the  little 
bay  about  once  in  three  months  with  mail 
and  supplies  for  the  constabulary  detach- 
ment.' Between  visits  the  China  sea  was  as 
bald  as  the  monkey,  except  for  a  few  fishing 
bancas  which  the  natives  of  Ba^ybigan  sailed 
in  the  bay  when  they  wanted  a  change  of  diet. 

Appleton  had  been  commissioned  in  the 
constabulary  the  week  after  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California  and  was 
sure  that  he  would  like  life  in  the  Orient  as 
an  officer  in  the  constabulary;  but  he  found 
life  in  Ballybigan  a  trifle  quieter  than  it  had 
been  on  the  campus  and  the  Orient  didn't 
seem  such  a  magical  place  after  three  weeks 
in  the  "Bamboo  army,"  as  the  regular  army 
officers  called  the  native  police  force. 

The  Sunday  morning  which  marked  the 
end  of  his  third  week  in  Ballybigan  brought 
a  courier  from  Salamogue,  where  the  tele- 
graph line  ended.  The  native  runner 
banded  over  the  envelope,  addressed: 

LlETTTENANT  ARTHUR  APPLETON 

Commanding  Officer,  Provisional  Detachment, 
Philippines  Constabulary, 

Ballybigan,  P.  I. 

"Like  as  not  they  want  a  report  on  the 
number  of  haversacks  I  have  on  hand,  their 
condition  and  my  recommendations  as  to 
supplying  more  carbine  straps.  This  is  a 
horribly  responsible  condition,  I  am  sure," 
he  growled,  as  he  finished  his  muddy  coflFee. 
Before  he  opened  the  envelope  he  had  his 
house  servant  remove  the  three  breakfast 
dishes  and  lace  his  canvas  shoes.  Then  he 
motioned  for  a  cigarette,  blew  a  few  rings 
toward  the  jungle  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house,  and  yawned  while  Gregorio  tore  the 
yellow  missive  and  handed  him  the  familiar 
government  telegram. 

"By  George!"  he  exclaimed,  after  he  had 
read  his  orders.  "This  looks  like  somebody 
will  'be  busy!" 

He  had  acquired  the  habit  of  talking  and 


reading  aloud  to  himself  so  his  own  voice 
would  not  seem  strange  to  him  when  he  went 
back  to  civilization. 

"Now  what  do  you  suppose  all  this  means  ? 
'Government  suspects  that  opium  is  being 
smuggled  into  the  islands  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Luzon  from  China  or  other  nearby 
ports  and  then  brought  to  Manila.  Since 
the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the 
drug,  the  price  has  soared  to  $200  per  pound. 
Watch  as  much  of  the  coast  as  possible  near 
your  station  until  a  coast  guard  cutter  arrives 
in  a  few  days.  Search  any  small  vessels 
which  stop  at  Ballybigan  from  foreign  ports 
or  appear  suspicious.  If  you  find  contra- 
band, seize  it  and  arrest  crew,  wire  head- 
quarters for  orders.  By  command  of  General 
Flint,  General  Commanding.  McMurray, 
Captain  and  Adjutant,  Manila.' 

"Fine  business!  If  I  can  make  a  good 
catch  rU  get  my  captaincy  and  perhaps 
special  duty  in  Manila,  and  then  I  can  send 
telegrams  to  lonesome  lieutenants  in  God- 
forsaken holes  like  Ballybigan." 

Relieved  that  something  had  happened 
to  break  the  monotony  of  life,  he  jumped 
up  from  the  table,  grabbed  his  pith  helmet, 
buckled  on  his  sword  and  started  for  the 
bamboo  barracks  for  the  usual  morning 
inspection.  As  he  stepped  on  the  veranda 
of  his  bungalow  he  caught  sight  of  a  little 
schooner  sailing  into  the  bay,  a  half-mile 
below  his  quarters. 

"There  they  are  now!"  he  shouted  glee- 
fully. "There  are  the  smugglers!  Apple- 
ton,  old  man,  you're  in  luck !  We'll  go  down 
and  welcome  them  to  Ballybigan  and  go 
over  their  boat  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  grab 
the  opium  which  is  worth  $200  a  pound, 
seize  it  and  apprehend  the  crew  according 
to  orders  and  wire  Manila,  *We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.'  I  do  like  to 
catch  smugglers." 

He  went  back  and  picked  up  a  field-glass 
and  studied  the  strange  boat.  He  made  out 
the  name  Yellow  Bird  on  the  bows.  She 
was  a  tiny  schooner  of  about  a  hundred  tons. 
The  American  flag  flew  from  her  spanker 
gaflF,  and  from  her  fore  truck  a  peculiar 
triangular  white  pennant  with  a  blue  cross. 
Appleton  knew  the  latter  was  the  "church 
flag,"  flown  by  vessels  during  divine  service 
on  board. 

"Too  blamed  bad,"  he  said  in  disgust. 
"She's  a  missionary  boat.  I'll  go  down  and 
chin-chin  with  the  sky-pilot,  anyway.  I 
don't  have  company  every  day." 
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Twenty  minutes  later,  accompanied  by 
a  sergeant  and  two  privates,  he  went  over 
the  side  of  the  spick-and-span  little  YeUaw 
Birdy  which  had  sunk  her  anchor  in  the  bay 
mud  a  hundred  yards  o£Fshore. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  his  hanca^  a  pretty 
young  lady  was  standing  on  the  top  of  the 
accommodation  ladder.  She  was  dressed 
in  white  duck  and  wore  a  belt  of  gold  braid, 
and  Appleton  observed  that  she  had  shiny 
brown  hair,  which  swelled  out  from  under 
a  white  canvas  sailor  hat.  He  also  noticed 
that  she  had  black  eyes  and  cheeks  with  a 
pink  tint — ^and  dimples. 

"Welcome  on  board  the  Yellow  Bird,  and 
may  the  Lord  be  with  you,"  she  said. 

Appleton  took  ofiF  his  hat  and  mumbled 
some  reply.  The  clerical  looking  gentleman 
broke  off  the  hymn  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  and  greeted  Appleton  with  a  benign 
smile. 

"Peace  be  with  you,"  he  said.  "I  am  the 
Rev.  Obadiah  Kent,  master  of  the  Yellow 
Bird,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  United  Society.  This 
is  my  daughter,  Patience.  We  are  holding 
services — won't  you  join  us?" 

Before  Appleton  could  reply,  the  Rev. 
Obadiah  Kent  resumed  the  hymn  at  the 
place  where  he  had  stopped,  Miss  Patience 
joined  in,  and  Appleton  took  off  his  hat  and 
joined  the  singing,  a  trifle  ofif  the  key. 

The  congregation  consisted  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  crew,  all  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  cook  and  the  ship's  black  cat. 

After  a  short  prayer  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kent 
concluded  the  service  and  invited  Appleton 
to  the  cabin. 

"Where  did  you  clear  from  and  where 
are  you  bound  for?"  asked  Appleton. 

"Patience,  get  out  the  ship's  papers,  my 
dear.  Show  our  dear  friend  and  guest  our 
credentials.  I  must  go  on  deck  for  a  minute 
and  see  that  all  is  secure,  for  it  may  come 
on  to  blow." 

Miss  Patience  produced  a  tin  box  and 
handed  out  packets  of  papers,  which  she 
unfolded  and  explained  to  Appleton.  The 
constabulary  officer  rather  enjoyed  having 
her  show  him  the  papers;  he  liked  to  hear 
her  sweet  voice;  he  liked  to  watch  her  brush 
back  the  vagrant  strands  of  brown  hair; 
the  white,  deft  fingers  snapping  over  rubber 
bands  made  him  sigh  for  someone  like  Miss 
Patience  to  take  care  of  his  accounts  and 
make  his  reports  about  haversacks. 

"Our    work    is   cast    among    the    poor 


heathen,"  she  explained.  "We  have  spent 
the  past  year  coming  up  the  west  coast  of 
Luzon,  and  now  we  are  going  down  the  east 
coast.  Our  last  port  was  Vigan,  north  of 
here.  We  don't  have  to  pay  port  dues  or 
clear  like  the  ordinary  vessels,  for  you  see 
this  is  our  letter  of  marque  to  enter  and  dear 
free  in  all  American  ports,  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  In  order  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  we  are  allowed  to  trade,  and  here 
is  our  manifest.  We  have  twenty  sacks  of 
rice  for  Wong  Kim,  the  Chinese  merchant 
here,  which  we  will  land,  with  your  per- 
mission. Here  are  our  credentials  from 
the  United  Society  and  here  is  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Bishop  of  the 
Philippines.  I  hope,"  she  conclude,  with 
an  arch  smile,  "that  you  are  suited  with  our 
papers.  We^  intend  to  leave  a  supply  of 
tracts,  printed  in  the  native  tongue,  and 
some  bibles,  and  we  will  probably  be  here 
a  week,  laboring  to  convert  some  of  the 
natives.  We  would  like  to  hold  services  in 
your  barracks." 

"It  must  be  awful  tiresome  living  in  this 
little  schooner,"  said  Appleton.    "You  and 
your  father  must  be  my  guests  while  you^ 
are  in  Ballybigan." 

"That  is  so  sweet  and  kind  of  you,  I  am 
sure.  If  it  wouldn't  be  imposing  on  your 
hospitality,  we  might  stay  longer  than 
a  week." 

"Stay  as  long  as  you  want  to — ^you  would 
be  saving  my  soul  if  you  could  stay  six 
months — I  get  horribly  lonesome  in  this 
place." 

"I'm  afraid  that  will  be  too  long  for  us, 
for  we  must  not  forget  our  duty  to  the  poor 
heathen."  She  laughed  gaily  and  ran*to 
call  her  father,  and  Appleton  heard  her 
joyously  telling  the  Rev.  Obadiah  about  the 
invitation  to  make  his  house  their  home 
during  their  stay  in  port. 

"My  dear  friend,  so  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure," 
said  the  Rev.  Kent,  as  he  returned  to  the 
cabin.  "It  would  be  as  good  as  a  vacation 
to  spend  a  couple  of  days  ashore,  wouldn't 
it,  my  dear?  And  this  bartering  with 
heathen  is  so  tiresome — I  wish  I  could  get 
that  rice  ashore  and  in  Wong  Kim's  store, 
and  off  my  mind.  I  am  utterly  without 
inspiration  while  I  have  it  to  worry  about." 

Appleton  suggested  going  ashore  at  once 
in  his  hanca  and  taking  the  rice  with  them 
and  having  his  cargadores  deliver  it  to  Wong 
Kim,  so  that  his  guests  could  go  on  to  his 
liouse  and  have  tiffin  and  rest  after  the 
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passage  down  the  coast.  The  suggestion 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Rev.  Obadiah 
and  Miss  Patience,  and  Wong  Kim  soon 
had  his  rice  and  had  paid  for  it,  and  the  two 
visitors  were  resting  on  the  veranda  of 
Appleton's  bungalow. 

At  tiffin  Miss  Patience  charmed  Appleton. 
She  laughed  and  chattered  and  smiled  at 
him  bewitchingly  and  he  began  to  wonder 
if  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  fourth  class 
would  support  a  wife,  and  if  it  would,  if 
Miss  Patience  Kent  would  marry  him  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  ideas  entered  his 
head.  He  wore  his  newest  khaki  uniform, 
and  his  sword  belt  and  his  gold-plated 
collar  ornaments  and  his  shiniest  buttons. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  Obadiah  walked 
through  the  town  and  left  Miss  Patience  on 
the  veranda  with  Appleton,  and  the  two 
became  very  friendly. 

They  were  all  on  very  friendly  terms  at 
dinner,  and  after  dark  the  Rev.  Obadiah 
asked  to  be  taken  out  to  the  Yellow  Bird  for 
a  hymn-book,  as  he  wanted  to  hold  a  service 
in  the  constabulary  barracks  and  needed 
some  hymns  in  the  Tagalog  language.  Miss 
Patience  also  wanted  to  go  aboard  the 
schooner,  and  when  Appleton  declared  that 
he  would  have  them  taken  out  and  go  with 
them,  they  insisted  that  he  was  tired  and  it 
would  be  too  much  trouble  for  him.  Really, 
they  did  not  wish  to  put  him  to  so  much 
bother,  so  he  ordered  his  banca  out  and  re- 
mained at  home,  estimating  the  cost  of  living 
for  two  in  Ballybigan. 

He  sat  on  the  veranda  and  watched  the 
riding  light  of  the  Yellow  Bird,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  gentle  swell  of  the  China 
sea.  He  watched  the  hanca  glide  over  the 
moonlit  water  toward  the  schooner,  and 
presently  he  saw  it  returning  to  shore,  and 
was  glad  that  they  were  returning  so  soon. 

"What  the  dickens  does  that  mean?" 
Appleton  was  talking  to  himself.  '*  Didn't 
that  riding  light  disappear?  Of  course  it 
did.  The  schooner  is  swinging  at  its  moor- 
ingS.  What's  that?  Are  they  getting  can- 
vas on  her?  That's  the  jibse'l  going  up! 
That  clanking  sounds  like  the  anchor  chain 
winding  up —  Oh,  I  guess  he  wants  to 
shift  her  position  for  the  night.  Why,  that's 
the  forese'l  being  hauled  up  I  Can  they  be 
getting  under  way?  Well,  blast  me  for 
a  blind  beggar,  if  she  isn't  heading  out 
to  seal" 


The  Yellow  Bird  was  heeled  over  to  port 
under  the  strong  land  breeze,  and  was 
rapidly  slipping  to  sea.  He  could  hear  the 
rigging  creaking  as  the  schooner  began  to 
plunge  in  the  swell.  He  jumped  up  and 
ran  down  to  the  beach  and  met  the  hanca 
as  it  was  brought  ashore.  Arthur  Appleton, 
lieutenant  of  the  fourth  class,  Philippines 
Constabulary,  collapsed  and  sat  down  in 
the  wet  sand  when  he  heard  his  boatmen 
explain  that  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Kent  had 
sent  them  back  as  soon  as  he  boarded  the 
Yellow  Bird  with  his  daughter. 

"I  wonder  if  anything  is  wrong,"  he  asked 
himself.  "I  wonder  if  I  can  get  that  rice  at 
Wong  Kim's  store  and  look  it  over." 

He  hurried  up  to  the  little  tietida  and 
burst  in  on  the  placid  Chinaman. 

"Where  is  that  rice  you  got  from  that 
schooner?"  he  demanded. 

**Lice?  You  likee  see  lice?  Top  side," 
and  Wong  pointed  at  a  shelf  laden  with 
twenty  brown  sacks,  supposed  to  be  jfilled 
with  rice. 

"But  the  sacks  you  got  to-day  were  white 
cotton  cloth — these  are  dirty  brown;  these 
are  not  the  sacks  of  rice  which  were  brought 
ashore  from  that  schooner  which  Just  sailed." 

"All  same  lice,"  replied  Wong,  puffing  at 
his  pipe. 

"You  know  better!"  roared  Appleton. 

"No  can  catch  white  slacks — all  same 
lice,"  droned  Wong,  and  went  on  with  his 
never-ending  game  of  solitaire. 

A  courier  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  seeing 
Appleton,  entered.  The  lieutenant  tore 
open  the  envelope  and  read: 

"Appleton,  commanding  detachment, 
Ballybigan.  Hold  schooner  Night  Hawk 
if  she  puts  in  at  your  port.  She  has  Chinese 
crew.  Master  is  Atherton,  wanted  smug- 
gler. He  poses  as  a  missionary.  His  wife 
plays  part  of  his  daughter.  Vessel  last  seen 
in  bay  of  one  of  the  Bashee  Islands.  Changes 
her  name  at  will  and  has  fake  letters  from 
various  officials.  Apprehend  and  hold  and 
seize  cargo,  allow  nothing  on  shore.  Known 
to  have  at  least  hundred  pounds  of  opium. 
McMurray,  Adjutant." 

"Yes,  there  is  an  answer,"  said  Appleton 
wearily.  He  took  a  blank  and  wrote: 
"Appleton,  lieutenant,  fourth  class,  Philip- 
pines Constabulary,  respectfully  tenders  his 
resignation.  Leave  for  Manila  first  trans- 
portation." 


Greater  than  Gold 

"White  Coal"  Miners  of  the  Sierra  and  Their  Treasure  Beds  of  Energy 
—The  Story  of  Big  Bend 

By  CiAYTON  M,  Jones 


THREE  years  ago,  a  party  of  men 
plodded  down  the  steep  cation 
that  bounds  the  river-bed  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Feather  river, 
flowing  through  the  Sierra  in 
California.  Here  and  there  along  their 
toilsome  way  they  set  up  transits  to  survey 
the  country  and  now  they  examined  the 
soil  of  the  river-bank.  Were  they  in  search 
of  gold,  which  the  bed  of  this  stream  was 
said  to  contain?  No;  they  were  the  miners 
of  a  new  substance  which  is  destined  to 
become  more  valuable  and  of  vastly  more 
importance  to  the  economic  stability  and 
prosperity  of  a  state  than  even  the  great 
mines  of  ore.  These  men  were  miners  of  a 
new  era — the  miners  of  "white  coal." 
They  were  searching  along  the  river  for  a 
spot  where  they  could  sidetrack  this  water 
over  a  cliff  and  then  let  its  enormous  mass 
come  tumbling  down  through  great  steel 
pipes  to  hit  the  blades  of  cunningly  contrived 
wheels  which  they  would  erect  at  the  base 
of  the  precipice. 


After  traveling  through  many  miles  of 
ravine  and  caiion,  these  men  came  to  a  spot 
eighteen  miles  above  Oroville.  Here  the 
river  shoots  down  a  caiion,  but  the  rushing 
water  swirls  for  miles  around  a  great  bend 
and  finally  comes  back  to  within  three  miles 
of  the  place  where  the  bend  started.  And 
the  surveyors  noted  that  around  this  loop 
the  river  had  dropped  something  like  six 
hundred  feet.  Here,  then,  was  a  spot  suit- 
able to  harness  the  turbulent  flood.  But  a 
mountain  intervened  between  the  two  ends 
of  this  river  loop  and  in  order  to  use  this 
tremendous  drop  it  was  seen  that  the  ob- 
structing mountain  would  have  to  be  dug 
through  and  the  water  thus  diverted  through 
the  tunnel  and  then  dropped  down  the  other 
side  of  the  hill. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  several  years 
previously.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  patent  medicine 
fame,  had  headed  another  expedition  at  this 
very  (wint.  They  were  mining  for  gold. 
To  them,  the  rushing  water  was  only  a 
nuisance  and  an  obstacle  which   covered 
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the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  from  Reno, 
Nevada,  to  Sacramento,  California,  the 
limit  of  haulage  has  already  been  reached 
on  a  one-track  road.  Estimates  indicate 
that  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
methods  of  steam  haulage,  the  cutting  of 
new  tunnels  in  order  to  lower  the  grades 
would  cost  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000 
and  consume  eight  years  in  the  building, 
while  a  change  to  electric  motive  fx)wer 
could  be  made  in  two  years  at  a  cost  of 
$13,000,000.  With  electric  haulage,  seventy 
five  per  cent  will  be  gained  in  speed,  and 
there  will  be  a  twenty  per  cent  reduction 
in  non-profitable  'tonnage  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  electric  locomotives  are 
much  lighter.  It  is  ascertained  that  the 
road  contemplates  using  electric  power 
where  the  Sacramento  division  crosses  the 
mountains,  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  between  sea-level  on  the  west  and  the 
base  of  the  interior  plateau.  With  a  grade 
of  seven  thousand  feet  and  six  or  eight 
passenger  trains  a  day,  besides  the  heavy 
freight-trains,  that  section  presents  a  tre- 
mendous problem  in  transportation.  In 
calculating  the  expense  of  changing  to 
electric  locomotives,  it  is  not  assumed  that 
each  existing  locomotive  must  be  replaced 
by  an  electric  counterpart  of  equal  power. 
Much  time  is  required  in  the  current  types 
of  locomotives  for  a  variety  of  operations 
which  disappear  completely  when  electricity 
is  employed.  These  operations  are:  taking 
on  water,  heating  the  boiler,  and  changing 
direction  on  the  turntable.  Evidently  fewer 
electric  locomotives  are  required  to  accom- 
plish the  same  amount  of  work. 

California  is  being  interwoven  with  an 
immense  system  of  electrical  distribution. 
The  first  high-voltage  plant  in  the  country 
in  the  mountains  back  of  Pomona  and  San 
Bernardino,  and  subsequently  the  Santa 
Ana  canon  plant,  transmitting  energy  into 
Los  Angeles,  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
immense  network  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  which  has  grown  imtil 
it  reaches  from  Redlands  to  the  sea  and  now 
includes  a  great  transmission  system  ex- 
tending from  the  Kern  river  far  northward 
into  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  miles.  This  system  covers 
the  valley  from  Redlaijds  to  the  Pacific 
very  thoroughly.  It  includes  seven  hy- 
draulic plants  and  seven  steam-stations. 

The  other  great  system  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  that  of  the  Pacific  Light  and 


Power  Company,  which  covers  particulariy 
the  territory  between  Los  Angeles  and  the 
sea.  As  in  the  other  network  the  principal 
station  is  on  the  Kern  river,  the  distance 
from  the  power-house  at  Borel  along  the 
transmission  line  to  Los  Angeles  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles.  The 
Pacific  Light  and  Power  Company  has  four 
other  hydraulic  plants  and  three  steam- 
generating  stations,  of  which  the  steam- 
driven  station  at  Redondo  is  the  most 
interesting  as  it  uses  crude-oil,  as  do  the 
other  steam  plants  in  this  vicinity.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  these  systems 
supply  energy  to  the  great  central  valley 
of  southern  California  is  remarkable.  The 
branch  lines  run  to  the  little  towns  and 
villages,  providing  them  with  light  and 
power.  Small  industrial  plants  throughout 
this  immense  territory  are  also  supplied 
with  power.  The  power  lines  reach  to  every 
place  where  a  market  can  be  found.  The 
combined  systems  cover  a  territory  of  over 
two  thousand  square  miles  aside  from  the 
long  projection  northward  into  the  Kern 
river  country.  It  is  here  that  irrigation 
combines  with  the  water-f>ower  plants,  for 
the  same  water  which  makes  the  desert  put 
on  a  garden  glow  also  lights  the  streets 
and  moves  the  cars  in  cities  miles  away. 

The  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Company 
will  shortly  begin  the  work  of  enlarging 
several  of  its  plants  so  as  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  energy.  It  has  plans 
under  way  to  develop  more  power  on  the 
Kern  river  and  to  extend  its  lines  into  the 
mountains,  where  additional  plants  are 
under  contemplation.  The  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Company  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
construction  of  another  power-plant  in  the 
Santa  Ana  canon,  which  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  $600,000.  The  plant  will 
be  located  in  what  is  known  as  Lost  Man's 
canon  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
seventy-five  hundred  horsepower.  This  is 
the  sixth  plant  which  this  company  has 
developed  in  the  Santa  Ana  canon.  The 
total  output  of  the  six  will  amount  to  six- 
teen thousand  kilowatts. 

One  of  the  greatest  river-harnessing  feats 
which  was  completed  recently  is  that  of 
the  hydro-electric  plant  of  the  Stanislaus 
Power  Company  on  the  Stanislaus  river 
in  central  California.  This  stream  runs 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
second,  but  with  a  fall  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  and  the  energy  obtained  is  equal  to 
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Rubicon  Water  and  Power  Company. 
The  preliminary  engineering  work  has  been 
completed  and  the  first  power-station  will 

•be  built  near  Hale's  Camp,  in  northern  El 
Dorado  county,  and  the  second  lower  down 
<Jta  the  Rubicon.  The  first  will  have  a 
head  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  and  will 
develop  about  thirty  thousand  horsepower. 
On*  the  Yuba  river,  locations  have  been 
recently  filed  which  indicate  that  the  water 
will  be  carried  in  flumes  and  canals  from 
the  north  Yuba  river  in  Sierra  county,  at  a 
point  below  Sierra  City,  where  the  intake 
will  be*  located,  to  the  site  of  the  power- 
house just  below  Downieville.  " 

Another  development  deal  consists  of  the 
■  formation  of  a  large  water  and  f>ower  con- 
solidation in  the  Sierra  under  the  name  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Power  and  Water  Company, 
and  in  the  development  of  which  it  is  pro- 

,posed-to  expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
annually  for  the  next  four  years.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  syndicate  is  the 
development  of  power  from  the  water  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  of  which  it  controls  the  only 
ouUet.  Transmission  lines  will  be  run  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains,  supplying 
energy  to  the  state  of  Nevada,  as  far 
east  as  Ely,  and  on  the  California  side 
to  Sacramento,  and  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  river.  The  water  from 
Lake  Tahoe  will  be  used  under  conditions 
which  will  protect  the  Truckee- Carson 
irrigation  system  and  the  total  output  of  the 
combined  plants  will  reach  two  hundred 
thousand  horsepower.  The  greater  part  ■ 
of  the  energy  sold  in  Nevada  will  be  de- 
veloped from  the  Carson  and  Walker  rivers, 
while  the  engineers  have  plans  for  new 
stations  in  the  Truckee,  where  three  sta< 
tijons  are  already  in  operation. 

Surveys  will  soon  commence  on  the  large 
power  development  of  the  Feather  River 
Power  and  Development  Company  on  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Feather  river.   The  plan 


includes  a  ch^n  of  three  plants,  from  which 
it  is  estimated  that  eighty-^x  thousand 
horsepower  can  be  developed  at  low  water. 
The  first  diversion  of  the  water  will  be  made 
at  Nelson  Point,  in  Plumas  county,  where 
fifteen  thousand  cubic  inches  of  water  will 
be  carried  eleven  miles  in  a  ditch  to  the 
mouth  of  Onion  creek,  where  a  fall  of  one 
thousand  feet  will  be  secured  for  the  first 
plant.  From  the  pond  the  water,  now 
increased  to  twenty  thousand  cubic  inches, 
will  be  carried  by  a  ditch  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles,  to  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  South  Branch,  where  a  fall  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  will  be  bad  for  the 
second  power-plant.  From  the  second  plant  " 
the  water  will  be  increased  to  twenty-five 
thousand  cubic  inches  and  will  be  carried 
in  a  ditch  six  miles  to  Fall  river,  where  the 
third  plant  will  have  a  fall  of  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  Bay  Cities  Water 
Companyhas  in  contemplation  a  large  watcr- 
f)ower  proposition  on  the  American  river, 
where  112,000,000  will  be  expended  in  de- 
veloping seventy-five  thousand  horsepower. 

The  Mount  Whitney  Power  Company, 
operating  at  Visalia,  has  two  plants,  one  on 
the  East  Fork  and  the  other  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Kaweah  river.  Current  is  trans- 
mitted about  seventy  miles,  furnishing  light 
for  several  towns  and  moving  the  cars  in 
Visalia. 

These  f>ower  developments,  together  with 
many  other  smaller  ones  now  being  worked 
out  in  the  Sierra,  will  cause  an  expenditure 
of  over  $50,000,000.  Who  can  look  into 
the  future  and  make  an  adequate  prophecy 
of  the  progress  and  civili2ation  in  store  for 
this  land  of  fruit  and  flowers;  of  factory  and 
of  forest;  of  irrigation  and  of  mines;  of 
glittering  cities  and  swift-movingcars?  Who 
can  measure  its  advance  under  the  com- 
paratively new  impulse  of  this  new  force — 
the  force  of  falling  water  transmuted  into 
power:  the  wizard  of  development? 
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By  Jaues  M.  Spencer 


WHEN  they  came  in  over 
the  desert  together  they 
were    just    plain     Slim 
McCrae  and  plain  Bill 
Morrison.    But  that  was 
before  a  claim  had  yet  been  striked  or  a 
shack  thrown  up  where  the  now  booming 
camp  of  Goldfeather  stood.    Things  had 
changed  since  then  and  though  Slim  was 
the  same  Slim  McCrae,  his  old  partner. 
Bill,  was  now  known  as  W.  Henley  Mor- 
rison, and  dominated  the  mining  life  of 
Goldfeather.    The  Hawkeye  group,  whose 
record-breaking    output 
during  its   two  months' 
run  had  thrilled  the  min- 
ing world,    was   owned 
solely  by  Morrison;  and 
using    bis  suddenly  ac- 
quired   wealth    he  had 
quietly  bought  up  stock 
in    a    number    of    the 
camp's  producers    until 
his  word  was  law  in  the 
stockholders'  meetings. 

It  was  a  familiar  story 
to  the  miners  of  Gold- 
fearer — the  story 'of  how 
near  Slim  had  come  to 
being  one  of  the  High- 
mucky -mucks  of  the 
camp.  Just  a  week  or  so 
before  tiie  strike  on  the 
Hawkeye  claim  Slim  and  -Lflmne  m  wh. 

Bill  had  parted  company. 
Slim  taking  one  of  thdr  pack-burros  and 
drifting  farther  on  into  the  desert  while  BiU 
stayed  to  prospect  the  claims  they  already 
had.  Thetwowere  sdll  to  bepartners — orat 
least  so  Slim  thought. 

News  traveled  slowly  in  those  days,  and 
it  was  several  weeks  after  the  fabulous 
Strike  in  the  Hawkeye  before  the  word 
reached  Slim.  He  at  once  packed  up  and 
took  the  back  trail.  When  he  neared  the 
old  camping-ground  he  found  that  the 
country  was  staked  eve^v~^•"l•.    Morrison 


was  away  on  business,  but  Slim  soon  found - 
that  the  claims  which' he  and  his  partner 
had  staked  out  together  were  all  recorded  in 
Morrison's  name.  Slim  scoured  the  camp 
for  vacant  ground,  but  all  he  found  was 
a  small  fraction  of  a  claim  which  had  been 
overlooked  during  the  first  boom  of  the 
camp.  He  staked  it  oS  and  threw  up  his 
location  notice,  calling  it  the  Keystone 
Fraction. 

And  now  Slim  was  at  work  for  day's 
pay  on  a  claim  owned  by  his  old  partner. 
In  the  drift  of  the  Gold  Bull,  an  unde- 
veloped property  adjoin- 
ing the  Hawkeye  group, 
he  and  his  helper  were 
running  a  machine  on 
the  night-shift.  But  every 
afternoon  found  Slim 
over  at  the  Keystone. 
He  was  sinking  a  shaft 
through  the  wash,  hop- 
ing to  find  some  trace  of 
the  Ajax  lead,  whose 
course  indicated  that  it 
cut  through  the  Keystone 
ground.  As  the  Ketone 
Fraction  lay  between  the 
Gold  Bull  and  the  Ajax, 
both  owned  by  Morrison, 
Slim  knew  that  he  could 
soon  make  a  deal  if  he 
struck  a  showing  for  ore 
•ht  k-*.  iik«r  in  his  shaft. 

Several  months  passed 
and  still  Slim  stayed  by  the  work  on  the  Key- 
stone, though  the  showing  became  no  better 
with  depth.  He  passed  through  thewash  into 
solid  formation,  but  the  bedrock  continued 
unchanged.  Yet  Slim  showed  no  inclinadon 
to  abandon  the  shaft.  Every  afternoon, 
about  an  hour  before  the  night-shift  went 
on  at  the  Gold  BuU,  a  mud-spattered 
hgure  climbed  up  the  rickety  ladder  out 
of  the  Keystone  shaft;  a  few  minutea  later 
would   come   the   rauffl*^  "   hU 

blasts    and  Slim  woul(^ 
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supper  and  his  shift's  work  on  the  Gold 
Bull. 

But  one  afternoon  he  did  not  come  as 
usual  to  put  down  his  round  of  holes  in 
tlie  Keystone,  nor  did  he  show  up  that 
night  at  the  Gold  Bull.  Near  noon  the 
next  day  Slim's  helper  came  around  to 
his  shack  to  see  what  was  wrong.  Slim 
was  lying  in  bed,  and  old  Doc  Cummings 
was  just  fastening  his  medicine  case  to 
'  leave.  Jack  followed  him  outside,  closing 
the  door  carefully  behind  him. 

"What's  ailin'  'im,  Doc?"  he  asked  in 
a  lowered  voice, 

"Pneumonia — a  pretty  tough  case,  too. 
His  fever  is  climbin'  right  up  on  him." 

"You  don't  mean  they  ain't  no  showin' 
fer  'im?" 

"Don't  know — not  much,  I'm  afraid. 
I'd  say  no  showin'  at  all  if  he'd  been  fightin' 
booze  like  the  most  cases  I've  had.  They're 
dying  oS  like  sheep  all  over  camp." 

But  Slim's  case  developed  more  hope- 
fully than  Doc  Cummings'  gruff  diag- 
no^s  gave  Jack  grounds  for  expecting. 
Fortified  with  a  constitution  free  from 
alcohol,  he  withstood  the  grim  scourge 
which  was  culling  the  ranks  of  Goldfeather, 
and  after  a  couple  of  weeks  had  passed  the 
cii^s  and  was  slowly  regaining  his  wasted 
strength.  Jack,  who  had  moved  his  bunk 
to  Slim's  shack  that  he  might  nurse  him 
through  his  illness,  went  back  again  to 
his  job  on  the  Gold  Bull. 

On  the  day  Jack  went  back  to  work  an 
unexf>ected  visitor  called  at  Slim's  cabin. 
It  was  Morrison,    showily  dressed   in  the 
could  furnish.    He  had  but 
:  during  the  short  viat  Slim 
an  air  of  conceited  conde- 
old  partner.    Upon  taking 
ever,    Morrison   apparently 
t  of  remorse  at  the  emptiness 
he  turned  about  and  took 
ward  the  bunk, 
ae,"    he    began,    nervoudy 
Ik  hat.    "Do  you  —  er  — 
led  fer  grub  and  one  thing 
lin'  I  can  do  fer  you  ?" 
ot,  Morrison.    I  ain't  broke 
No,  there's  nothin'  unless — 
3U  got  any  use  fer  the  Key- 
to  pull  out  o'  this  hole  soon's 
I  get  strong  'du6  again.    No,  I  know  they 
ain't  much  of  a  showin'  in  the  shaft  yet, 
but  I  thought  maybe  you  could  give  me 
some  kind  of  a  deal  as  I  hear  yer  buyin' 


up  a  good  bit  lately.  The  Keystone  'd 
give  you  connections  between  the  Gold 
Bull  an'  the  Ajax,  you  know;  an'  that  orter 
be  worth  somethin'  to  you." 

Morrison's  eyes  squinted  together  shrewd- 
ly and  then  he  looked  indifferently  away. 
"Well,  I  dunno,"  he  said;  "I'll  think  it 
over,  though.  Got  a  pardner  you  "could 
send  along  with  my  mining  man  to  look 
the  proposition  over?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  could  get  Jack  to  go 
over  fer  me." 

"All  right;  if  nothing  happens  maybe 
111  send  Hinkley  around  to  talk  it  over 
with   you    to-morrow." 

But  Hinkley  never  came  around.  In 
fact,  Morrison  and  his  expert  sjient  the 
following  day  in  the  lower  drift  of  the  Gold 
Bull.  A  strike  had  been  made  the  night 
before  which  stnt  the  mining  stocks  of 
Goldfeather  on  an  impetuous  bound  up- 
ward. Two  machine  men  just  transferred 
from  a  stope  in  the  Hawkeye  were  working 
in  the  drift  where  the  ore-shoot  was  un- 
covered. As  they  were  shoveling  back 
the  rock  broken  down  by  the  shots  of  the 
day-shift,  both  suddenly  dropped  their 
shovels  and  made  a  wild  scramble  for  a 
gleaming  fragment  which  sparkled  in  the 
candlelight.  After  examining  it  close 
under  their  candles  for  a  moment  the  two 
miners  stumbled  hurriedly  over  the  heap 
of  shattered  rock  and  up  to  the  breast  of  the 
drift.  Asoneof  thempassedhiscandleslowly 
over  the  rough  face  of  thedrift  he  exclaimed: 

"Talk  about  yer  ore-shoots,  I  guess  this 
dope  sure  skins  any  doin's  Ol'  Morrison's 
ever  opened  up!" 

Hank  roughly  elbowed  the  other  a^de 
in  his  eagerness  to  get  a  closer  view  of 
the  newly  opened  ore.  "Out  o'  the  way. 
Red!  Lemme  see  what  she  looks  like. 
Pure  quill?  Well,  I  reckon  so!  The  ol' 
Hawkeye  ain't  in  it.  Bet  you  this  truck 
'11  run  fifty  dollars  to  the  pound.  Hurry 
up  there  with  the  nose-bags.  Red!  We 
ain't  got  no  time  fer  foolin'  aroun' — the 
pusher  '11  be  in  here  'fore  we  know  it." 

Red  was  already  back  where  they  had 
left  their  lunch  pails  and  was  excitedly 
emptying  their  contents  over  against  the 
wall  of  the  tunnel.  Throwing  a  few  shovel- 
fub  of  muck  over  the  pile  of  sandwiches, 
he  hurried  back  to  his  partner,  carrying 
the  empty  pails  with  him. 

About  twenty  minutes  later  Red  and 
Hank  were  standing   at   No.   4    Landing 
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Five  thousan'  fer  'er  on  the  spot.  Is  it 
a  deal?" 

"I  give  you  my  figures  once,"  said  Slim. 
"I  wasn't  handin'  you  no  hot  air  either!" 

"Then  be  hanged  with  you  and  yer  offer!" 

The  door  slammed  behind  him  and  he 
was  gone. 

"Yer  blame  shoutin'  he'll  knuckle  in  to 
you,"  Slim's  partner  assured  him  that 
night,  as  the  two  were  speculating  as  to 
the  outcome  of  Morrison's  visit.  "He's 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  that  piece  of 
ground  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  stay 
by  yer  figgers.  I'll  bet  he  has  that  mullet- 
headed  expert  call  in'  on  you  in  less  'n  a 
week." 

And  Jack  was  right,  for  two  days  later 
Morrison's  expert  dropped  in  at  the  cabin. 
After  trying  for  a  time  to  sound  Slira  as 
to  whether  he  had  weakened  any  on  his 
price  since  Morrison's  visit,  Hinkiey  shifted 
abruptly  to  the  object  of  his  own  call. 

"Well,  McCrae,"  he  said,  "when  can 
you  furnish  me  a  man?  I  want  to  put  in 
a  round  of  htdes  in  that  shaft  of  yours. 
If  we  break  into  any  kind  of  a  showing 
for  ore  we'll  give  you  your  deal  on  the  lay. 
If  Dot,  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  change 
your  tune  about  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  if 
you  want  to  do  business  with  Morrison. 
Can  your  man  go  out  with  roe  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so.  Jack's  workin'  on  the 
day-shift  now,  but  I  guess  be  can  get  off 
to-morrow." 

The  following  morning  found  the  men 
on  thdr  way  to  the  Keystone  shaft,  Jack 
loaded  down  with  a  hammer  and  a  set  of 
drills.  With  the  expert  ■  perched  on  the 
iving  unheeded  di- 
work,  Jack  cramped 
:  the  shaft  and  started 
It  was  almost  sun- 
were  all  drilled  and 

yer  suspenders,  ol' 
Qting  up  at  the  ex- 
lis  fuse  for  lighting. 
I  myself  when  I  split 

'  the  shots  went  off; 

;  heavy  mufHed  re- 
the  shaft  and  the 

I    drifting    lazily    up 

e  mouth  of  the  shaft 
had  cleared  agdn  Jack  went  over,  and 
dropping   a  pick   down   before   him,   de- 


scended the  rickety  ladder  with  the  expert 
following  cautiously  behind  him. 

"Well,  I  guess  them  ol'  boys  was  sure 
muck  makers!"  he  called  back  up  the  ladder 
to  Hinkiey  as  he  ste])ped  down  onto  the 
heap  of  shattered  rock  and  began  working 
his  pick.  For  some  time  he  pried  away 
at  the  loosened  slabs  in  silence.  Every 
piece  showed  the  same  dull,  grayish  cast 
of  the  country  rock  through  which  the 
shaft  had   been   sunk. 

Suddenly  Hinkiey  shd  down  from  where 
he  had  been  watching  on  the  ladder  above 
and  began  clawing  excitedly  at  a  pile  of 
rock  along  the  wall  of  the  shaft.  When 
he  straightened  up  he  held  a  small  piece 
of  rock  close  to  the  light  of  his  candle. 
Jack  stepped  over  to  hisside  and  snatched  the 
lustrously  glowing  specimen  from  his  hand. 

"Tellurium,  by  Jingoes!"  he  burst  out 
in  great  excitement.  "Where  did  you  get 
'er,  ol'  man?" 

"Right  under  that  slab  there,  against 
the  wall.    Let  me  see  your  pick  a  minute." 

Jack  quickly  drew  back  the  pick  handle 
from  the  other's  grasp.  "Jus'  hoi'  on  a. 
minute,  ol'  timer !  Don't  get  in  such  a 
sweat  about  it.  Guess  we'll  jus'  call  the 
prospectin'  off  fer  to-day.  Yes,  come  on, 
get  up  the  ladder  there.  To  thunder  with 
you  an'  yer  report!  What  you  reckon 
Slim  cares  for  yer  blame  report  now? 
Guess  this  chunk  o'  dope  1  got  here  'II  talk 
purty  powerful  itself." 

It  was  after  dark  that  night  when  Jack, 
with  the  help  of  another  miner,  had  cleared 
the  shaft  of  the  broken  rock  from  the  blasts. 
For  some  time  he  picked  at  the  bare  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  carefully  examining  the  for- 
mation under  the  light  of  his  candle. 
Finally  he  dropped  his  pick  and  climbed 
up  the  ladder,  carrying  a  small  sack  on 
his  shoulder.  On  top  he  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  speak  to  the  miner  who  had 
been  cranking  the  windlass. 

"Don't  think  they's  anything  to  'er 
but  a  pocket.  Bill.  Got  'bout  forty  pounds 
o'  purty  good  lookin'  dope  here,  but  they's 
no  showin'  on  the  bottom  o'  the  shaft. 
You  jus'  stay  here  to-night  to  see  that 
Morrison  don't  send  no  guy  snoopin' 
aroun'  to  take  gapin's.  I'll  take  the  dope 
an'  go  on  over  to  the  shack." 

Slim,  his  cheeks  flushed  with  excite- 
ment, was  sitting  up  in  his  bunk  im- 
patiently waiting  for  further  news  from 
the  Keystone. 
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"The  pusher  put  us  on  the  graveyard 
shift  last  night.  Jus'  thought  we'd  drop 
in  an'  see  yer  pardner." 

Neither  of  the  two  miners  seemed  to 
see  the  little  pile  of  ore  as  they  stepped 
over  near,  the  bunk. 

"These  are  a  couple  of  fellers  workin' 
on  the  Gold  Bull,  Slim,"  said  Jack  by 
way  of  helping  the  visitors  to  feel  at  their 
ease.  "Here,  set  down  on  this  bench  over 
here,  fellers." 

They  both  sat  down,  but  despite  Jack's 
garrulous  efforts  to  make  them  feel  at  home, 
the  two  maintained  an  air  of  awkward 
reserve  rather  unusual  in  anyone  at  all 
conversant  with  the  social  usages  of  Gold- 
feather.  The  visit  was  not  strung  yut 
very  long;  after  a  few  minutes  the  one 
called  Red,  rose  from  the  bench  and  looked 
over  toward  Slim,  clearing  his  throat  in  a 
hesitating   manner. 

"I  onderstand  you've  made  a  strike  oo 
yer  claim,  pardner,"  be  said,  still  apparently 
unaware  of  the  rich  specimens  at  Slim's 
side. 

"Well,  yes;  at  least  I've  got  a  purty  fair 
showin',"  Slim  held  out  a  piece  of  the 
tellurium.  "Want  to  take  a  look  at  some 
o'  the  dope?" 

Red  merely  glanced  at  the  piece  of  ore 
held  out  to  him.  "Naw,  guess  not — fact 
o'  the  matter  is  I've  seen  that  truck  before." 

Slim  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a 
puzzled  expression.  "Seen  it  before? 
Guess  yer  mistaken,  pardner.  We  jus' 
.  took  this  ore  out  this  afternoon." 

Red  shifted  his  eyes  to  the  fioor  and  stood 
for  a  moment  nervously  fineerinK  the  handle 
n,"  he 
bimk, 
in'  the 
me  an* 
lere   to 

one  to 

risitors. 

What 

erstand 
h  Mor- 
i  we're 
ultimate 
!e  an' 
rhat  'd 
landin' 
a  good  bunch  o'  money.  But  as  we  wuz 
just  a  sayin',  we're  out  on  business  our- 


selves. As  fur  as  this  truck's  concerned" — 
he  had  picked  up  one  of  the  specimens  and 
was  turning  it  over  in  his  hands —  "well, 
you  fellers  know  as  well  as  me  an'  Hank 
here  that  Morrison  'd  lay  down  on  you 
in  a  minute  if  he  got  any  idee  this  truck 
come  outen  the  Gold  Bull." 

Slim  flashed  an  angry  glance  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  strangers.  "See  here, 
you  fellers,"  he  began  in  a  husky  voice, 
"what  in  thunder  are  you  drivin'  at,  any- 
way ?" 

"They's  no  call  fer  you  gettin'  up  on 
yer  ear  that  way,  pardner.  I  wuz  jest 
tryin'  to  break  it  to  you  easy  that  me  an' 
my  side-kicker  here  made  a  litde  cache 
in  yer  shaft  'bout  a  week  ago.  This  dope 
you  got  here  's  some  gloromin's  we  raked 
in  when  we  opened  up  the  vein  in  the  Gold 
Bull." 

Slim  dropf>ed  the  piece  of  ore  which  he 
had  been  nervously  fingering  and  a  dazed 
look  came  over  his  face.  Jack,  who  until 
now  had  stood  by  in  bewildered  silence, 
stepped  up  to  Red  and  caught  him  roughly 
by  the  shoulder. 

"See  here,  ol'  man,"  he  said,  "guess  I 
orter  know  a  little  'bout  this  deal  myself, 
seein'  as  how  it  was  me  put  in  that  round 
of  holes  over  at  the  Keystone.  How  in 
blazes  could  you  have  any  high-grade 
cached  there,  an'  me  not  run  onto  it  when 
I  was  puttin'  down  my  hsles?" 

"Maybe  yer  pardner  here  can  clear  up 
on  that  as  well  as  me,"  said  Red,  turning 
toward  the  bunk  again.  "You  mind  that 
boot-1^  in  the  bottom  of  your  shaft,  McCrae? 
Where  an  ol'  hole  of  yours  potted  out  an' 
left  a  bug-hole  big  as  a  bucket?  Well, 
we  cached  our  haul  in  that  boot-leg  an' 
covered  er"  up  with  a  bunch  o'  muck. 
D'  you  mind  the  place?" 

Slim  appeared  not  to  have  heard  the 
question;  he  was  swallowing  hard  at  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  In  a  sudden  intuitive 
glimpse  he  had  seen  the  lately  bright  pros- 
pects of  the  Keystone  sent  glimmering. 
In  a  dazed  manner  he  scraped  together 
the  scattered  ore  and  put  it  in  the  canvas 
bag  at  his  side.  When  be  looked  up  again 
the  two  "high -graders"  quailed  before  the 
wrathful  look  on  his  face. 

"Now,  you  thievin'  whelps,  you!"  he 
splutterol,  his  voice  breaking  with  passion. 
"You  see  that  door  there?  Take  your 
glommin's  an'  get  out  o'  here — an'  don't 
lose  much  lime  'bout  it,  either!" 
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Only  a  little  later  the  same  morning 
Morrison  came  to  Slim's  cabin  and  hurried 
inside  with  little  formality  at  the  door. 
The  visit  did  not  last  long  and  when  he 
rose  to  go  Slim's  one-time  partner  turned 
before  leaving  the  door  and  cast  back  a 
dark,  angry  look. 

"McCrae/'  he  blustered,  his  voice  husky 
with  rage,  "1*11  never  turn  over  a  hand  to 
give  you  a  lift  again.  Fve  offered  you 
everything  in  reason — ^yes,  sixty  thousand 
is  clear  out  of  all  reason.  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  one  thing  before  I  go,  though  — 
you'll  be  blame  sick  of  yer  infernal  bull- 
headedness  *fore  you  get  another  offer 
out  o'  me.  ril  promise  you  that  right 
now!" 

With  his  head  thrown  stiffly  back  and 
his  face  flushed  with  anger,  he  bolted  from 
the  cabin.  Through  the  dingy  window- 
pane  Slim  watched  him  swinging  along 
down  the  narrow  street  until  he  turned 
aside  on  the  trail  to  the  Gold  Bull  and 
passed  from  sight. 

The  development  of  the  ore-shoot  in 
the  Gold  Bull  marked  the  high  tide  of 
Goldfeather's  booms.  Shortly  after  Mor- 
rison's strike  vague  rumors  began  drifting 
about  camp;  it  was  hinted  that  the  rich 
ore  bodies  were  pinching  out.  With  heroic 
zeal  the  versatile  stock  promoters  worked 
"double-shift"  to  avert  the  slump,  but 
all  their  efforts  were  futile;  the  news  leaked 
out  and  there  was  a  sudden  ebb  in  the 


flood  of  eastern  capital  which  had  formerly 
kept  things  booming.  One  after  another 
dozens  of  "wildcats"  closed  down  their 
works,  and  Goldfeather,  having  sprung 
up  in  the  desert  like  a  great  mushroom, 
began  dwindling  quite  as  rapidly. 

One  morning  when  the  station  platform 
was  jammed  with  a  motley  crowd  of  mi- 
grating miners,  a  trim-looking  special 
car  stood  at  the  end  of  the  mixed  train 
which  daily  left  Goldfeather.  Inside  the 
special  sat  Morrison.  .Rumor  had  it  that 
just  the  day  before  he  had  closed  out  the 
last  of  his  mining  interests  to  an  English 
syndicate  and  was  leaving  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. Whether  or  not  the  report  was 
true,  he  was  inside  his  chartered  car,  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  clanging  of  the 
engine  bell. 

As  he  sat  looking  out  of  the  car  window, 
Morrison's  eyes  were  drawn  to  a  little 
cabin  not  far  from  the  track.  Before  its 
open  doorway  two  miners  were  busy  pack- 
ing blankets  and  provisions  upon  a  pair 
of  small  burros.  The  packs  were  soon  on, 
and  the  little  outfit  headed  away  from  the 
cabin  toward  the  hazy  horizon  in  the  west. 

There  was  a  sudden  din  of  the  engine 
bell,  an  unsteady  lurch,  and  the  emigration 
of  Goldfeather  was  on  its  way  toward  the 
green  fringe  of  the  outer  world.  Leaning 
from  the  car  window,  Morrison  watched 
Slim  and  his  partner  moving  slowly  out 
over  the  shimmering  desert. 


Purity 


By  Delph  Watkins 


Dearest,  when  I  think  of  thee, 
A  holy  church  I  seem  to  see. 
An  altar  white,  and  round  about, 
Pale  lilies  breathing  sweetness  out. 


The  Dawn  of  American  Opera 


By  LiTTELL  McClung 


artist. 


AN  American  opera!  To  many  supcr- 
i\  critical  musical  folk  this  term 
^^L  sounds  something  like  saying  a 
g^\  Michael  Angelo  masterpiece  by 
^  jL  a  promising  young  American 
To  others,  who  take  a  broader  and 
!  up-to-the-minute  view  of  the  great 
'  1  the  demand  for  grand  opera  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  expression 
"American  opera"  means  the  dawn  of  a 
new  artistic  era  in  the  United  States. 

While  art,  literature,  science  and  archi- 
tecture are  enjoying  a  renaissance  in  the 
new  world  that  has  astonished  the  old, 
native  opera  has  lain  dormant  in  the  minds 
of  our  composers  and  singers.  Opera  we 
are  having,  and  plenty — the  finest  opera  in 
the  world,  but  none  of  it  is  by  American 
composers.  No  opera-house  on  earth  boasts 
the  singers  that  the  Metropolitan  and  Ham- 
merstein  organizations  possess.  Such  names 
as  Caruso,  Tetrazzlni,  Garden,  Fremstad 
and  Farrar  are  not  to  be  seen  in  front  of  any 
temple  of  song  in  Europe.    Salaries  paid  to 


prima  donnas  and  tenors  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chici^o  make  the 
continental  impresario  gasp  in  astonish- 
ment. Mere  money  is  spent  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera-House  in  one  season  than  at 
any  other  lyric  center  in  the  world.  Nearly 
S80,000  a  week,  it  is  estimated,  is  poured 
into  this  institution,  which  crowns  the  very 
pinnacle  of  our  artistic  achievements.  The 
Wagner  Ring  is  given  with  a  magnificence 
and  solemnity  that  would  have  delighted  the 
soul  of  the  master  composer  himself.  Aida, 
II  Trovalore,  Faistaff,  La  Traviata,  and  the 
other  Verdi  operas  are  presented  and  sung 
on  a  scale  that  far  surpasses  the  premieres 
of  these  operas  at  the  famous  La  Scala  in 
Milan.  There  is  scarcely  an  Italian,  French, 
German  or  Rus<  -nqer  whose  works 

are  not  si  iplendor  at 

both    the  ihattan 

opera-hou 

And  y(  it  is 

all  to  no  » the 
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Metropolitan;  Miss  Alice  Gentle,  an  unusu- 
ally beautiful  mezzo-soprano  of  the  Ham- 
merstein  forces;  Orville  Harrold,  the  tenor, 
who  is  one  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  most  for- 
tunate "discoveries;"  Allen  Hinckley  and 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  bassos;  and  a  dozen 
others.  Miss  Mary  Garden,  though  born  in 
Scotland,  may  be  called  an  American  singer, 
for  at  the  Manhattan  Opera- House  she  has 
achieved  her  most  brilliant  triumphs. 


While  it  will  naturally  be  the  aim  of  im- 
presarios to  give  American  opera  with  as 
many  native  artists  in  the  casts  as  possible, 
the  singers  who  have  risen  to  the  heights  of 
lyric  fame  and  whose  voices  are  golden  in 
more  senses  than  one,  will  also  be  heard  in 
the  works  that  will  mark  a  new  era  in  music. 
Caruso,  Gadski,  Fremstad,  and  Scotti  may 
head  the  casts  in  the  production  of  American 
opera. 


When  the  Hills  Were  Brown 


By  A.  V.  Hoffmann 


As  dreams  are  brewed  from  the  somnolent  stills 

Of  a  witchery  land  in  the  twilight  hours, 
When  the  giant  moths  shuttle  darkly  forth 

On  their  quest  for  sweets  from  the  half-closed  flowers, 
When  the  mellowed  chime  of  a  vesper  bell 

Floats  soft  and  low  from  the  distant  town. 
Then  comes  a  melody  back  to  me 

In  the  eventide,  when  the  hills  are  brown. 

It  was  long  ago,  in  the  eventide, 

When  may  bells  swung  by  the  forest  path, 
When  the  fields  were  pink  with  the  clover  blooms, 

And  a  promise  of  wealth  in  the  aftermath. 
When  the  spell  of  the  fairies  was  woven  in 

With  every  wandering  wisp  of  down, 
We  dreamed  together  love's  golden  dream, 

In  the  eventide,  when  the  hills  were  brown. 

Then  you  sang  to  me  an  olden  song, 

Just  a  song  that  was  sweet  with  the  love  we  knew. 
With  a  plaint  for  abiding  trust  and  hope. 

And  a  prayer  that  our  faith  would  be  always  true; 
Then  I  kissed  your  lips,  and  you  sang  no  more. 

But  the  twinkling  stars  peeped  shyly  down. 
And  the  moths  hummed  low  to  the  dreaming  flowers 

In  the  eventide,  when  the  hills  were  brown. 

There  are  joys  that  fade  with  the  passing  years. 

There  are  graves  that  are  made  when  our  hearts  are  young. 
There  are  griefs  that  are  never  relieved  by  tears. 

There  are  echoed  songs  that  are  never  sung. 
There  are  bells  that  chime  as  the  shadows  ^^ 

And  a  whispered  prayer  as  our  sun  goes 
But  we  never  forget  the  dreams  we  dreamed, 

In  the  eventide,  when  the  hills  were  brow 
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CN  the  way  down  the  narrow  trail 
k  Boh  found  himself  near  the 
I  two  men  from  his  own  camps. 
J  He  chaffed  them  good-humor- 
edly  over  their  lack  of  skill  in 
the  contests,  to  which  they  replied  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Arrived  at  camp,  Thome  turned  to  face 
his  followers,  who  gathered  in  a  group  to 
listen. 

"Let's  have  a  little  riding,  boys,"  said  he. 
"Bring  out  a  horse  or  two  and  some  saddles. 
Each  man  must  saddle  his  horse,  circle 
that  tree  down  the  road,  return,  unsaddle, 
and  throw  up  both  hands  to  show  he's  done." 

Bob  was  amused  to  see  how  the  aspect 
of  the  men  changed  at  this  announcement. 
The  lithe  young  fellows,  who  had  been 
looking  pretty  sober  over  the  records  they 
had  made  at  shooting,  brightened  vi^bly, 
and  ran  with  some  eagerness  to  fetch  out 
their  own  horses  and  saddles.  Some  of  the 
others  were  not  so  pleased,  notably  two  of 
the  young  fellows  from  the  valley  towns. 
Still  others  remained  stolidly  indifferent 
to  a  trial  in  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
compete  with  the  professional  riders,  but  in 
which  neither  would  they  fail. 

The  results  proved  the  accuracy  of  this 
reasoning.  A  new  set  of  stars  rose  to  the 
ascendant,  which  the  heroes  of  the  upper 
meadow  dropped  into  obscurity.  Most  of 
the  mountain  men  saddled  expeditiously 
but  soberly  their  strong  and  capable  moun- 
tain horses,  rode  the  required  distance,  and 
unsaddled  deftly.  It  was  part  of  their  every- 
day life  to  be  able  to  do  such  things  well. 
The  two  town  boys  and,  to  Bob's  surprise, 
one  of  his  lumberjacks,  furnished  the  comic 
relief.    They  frightened  the  horses  allotted 
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them,  to  begin  with;  threw  the  saddles 
'aboard  in  a  mess  which  it  was  necessary  to 
untangle;  finally  clambered  on  awkwardly 
and  rode  precariously  amid  the  yells  and 
laughter  of  the  spectators.    * 

"How  you  expect  to  be  a  ranger,  if  you 
can't  ride?"  shouted  someone  at  the 
lumberjack. 

"If  horses  don't  plumb  detest  me,  I  reckon 
I  can  learn!"  retorted  the  shanty  boy 
stoutly.    "This  ain't  my  game!" 

But  when  young  PoUock,  whom  Bob 
recognized  as  Jim's  oldest,  was  called  out, 
the  situation  was  altered.  He  appeared 
leading  a  beautiful  half-broken  bay  that 
snorted  and  planted  its  feet  and  danced 
away  from  the  unaccustomed  crowd. 
Nevertheless  the  lad  held  him  well  in  hand, 
awaiting  Thome's  signal  as  impassive  as 
an  image. 

"Go!"  called  the  supervisor,  his  eyes  on 
his  watch. 

The  boy,  still  grasping  the  hackamore  in 
his  left  hand,  with  his  right  threw  the  saddle 
blanket  over  the  animal's  back.  Stooping 
again  he  seized  the  heavy  stock  saddle  by  the 
horn,  flipped  it  high  in  the  air,  and  brought 
it  across  the  horse  with  so  skilful  a  jerk 
that  not  only  did  the  skirts,  the  heavy 
stirrup  and  the  horsehair  cinch  fall  properly, 
but  the  cinch  itself  swung  so  far  under  the 
horse's  belly  that  young  Pollock  was  able 
to  catch  it  deftly  before  it  swung  back. 
To  thrust  the  broad  latigo  through  the  rings, 
jerk  it  tight,  and  fasten  it  securely  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  With  a  yell  to  his  horse 
the  boy  sprang  into  the  saddle.  The  animal 
bov  "*    ward  snorting  and  buck  plung- 

i  his  nostril  wide.    Flung 

\  lessness  in  the  saddle, 

I  swaying  and  bending 
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and  giving  gracetully  to  every  bound, 
waved  his  broad  hat,  uttering  shnll  yips  of 
encouragement  and  admonition  to  his 
mount.  The  horse  straightened  out  and 
thundered  swift  as  an  arrow  toward  the 
tree  that  marked  the  turning-point.  With 
unslackened  gait,  with  loosened  rein  he 
swept  fairly  to  the  tree.  It  seemed  to  Bob 
that  surely  the  lad  must  overshoot  the  mark 
by  many  yards.  But  at  the  last  instant  the 
rider  swayed  backward  and  sidewise;  the 
horse  set  his  feet,  plunged  mightily  thrice, 
threw  up  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  and  was 
racing  back  almost  befpre  the  spectators 
could  adjust  their  eyes  to  the  change  of 
movement.  Straight  to  the  group  horse  and 
rider  raced  at  top  speed,  until  the  more 
inexperienced  instinctively  ducked  aside. 
But  in  time  the  horse  sat  back,  slid  and' 
plunged  ten  feet  in  a  spray  of  dust  and 
pine-needles,  to  come  to  a  quivering  halt. 
Even  before  that  young  Pollock  had  thrown 
himself  from  the  saddle.  Three  jerks 
ripped  that  article  of  furniture  from  its 
place  to  the  earth.  The  boy,  with  an 
engaging  gleam  of  teeth,  threw  up  both 
hands. 

It  was  flash  riding,  of  course;  but  flash 
riding  at  its  best,  and  how  the  boys  enjoyed 
it!  Now  the  little  group  of  "buckeroos," 
heretofore  rather  shyly  in  the  background, 
shone  forth  in  full  glory. 

"Now  let's  see  how  good  you  are  at 
packing,"  said  Thome,  when  the  last  man 
had  done  his  best  or  worst.  "Jack,"  he 
told  young  Pollock,  "you  go  up  in  the 
pasture  and  catch  me  that  old  white 
pack  mare.  She's  warranted  to  stand  like 
a  rock." 

While  the  boy  was  gone  on  this  errand 
Thome  rummaged  the  camp.  Finally  he 
laid  out  on  the  ground  about  a  peck  of 
loose  potatoes,  miscellaneous  provisions, 
a  kettle,  frying-pan,  coffee-pot,  tin  plates, 
cutlery,  a  single  sack  of  barley,  a  pick  and 
shovel  and  a  coil  of  rope. 

"That  looks  like  a  reasonable  camp 
outfit,"  remarked  Thome.  "Just  throw 
one  of  those  pack  saddles  on  her,"  he  told 
Jack  Pollock,  who  led  up  the  white  mare. 
"Now  you  boys  all  retire:  you  mustn't  have 
a  chance  to  learn  from  the  other  fellow. 
Hicks,  you  stay.  Now  pack  that  stuff  on 
that  horse.    I'll  time  you." 

Hicks  looked  about  him. 

"Where's  the  kyacks?"*  he  demanded. 

^Kyacks — pack  sacks  slung  either  side  the  pack  saddle. 


"You  don't  get  any  kyacks,"  stated 
Thorne  crisply. 

"Got  to  pack  all  that  stuff  without  'em?" 

"Sure." 

Hicks  set  methodically  to  work,  gathering 
up  the  loose  articles,  thrusting  them  into 
sacks,  lashing  the  sacks  on  the  cross  buck 
saddle.  At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  he 
stepped  back. 

"That  might  ride — for  a  while,"  said 
Thome. 

"I  never  pack  without  kyacks,"  said  Hicks. 

"So  I  see.  Well,  sit  down  and  watch  the 
rest  of  them.    Ware!"  Thorne  shouted. 

The  prospector  disengaged  himself  from 
the  sprawling  and  distant  group. 

"Throw  those  things  off  and  empty  out 
those  bags,"  ordered  Thome.  Now  there's 
your  camp  outfit.  Pack  it  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Ware  set  to  work,  also  deliberately,  it 
seemed.  He  threw  a  sling,  packed  on  his 
articles,  and  over  it  all  drew  the  diamond 
hitch. 

"Reckon  that'll  travel,'*  he  observed, 
stepping  back. 

"Good  pack,"  commended  Thorne  briefly, 
as  he  glanced  at  his  watch.  "Eleven 
minutes." 

"Eleven  minutes!"  echoed  Bob  to  Cali- 
fornia John,  who  sat  near,  "and  the  other 
man  took  thirty-five!  Impossible!  Ware 
didn't  hurry  any;  he  moved,  if  anything, 
slower  than  the  other  man." 

"He  didn't  make  no  moves  twice," 
f)ointed  out  Califomia  John.  "He  knows 
how;  This  no-kyack  business  is  going  to 
puzzle  plenty  of  those  boys  who  can  do  good 
ordinary  packing." 

"It's  near  noon,"  Thome  was  saying. 
"We  haven't  time  for  another  of  these 
duffers.  I'll  just  call  up  your  partner,  Ware, 
and  we'll  knock  off  for  dinner." 

The  partner  did  as  well,  or  even  a  little 
better,  for  the  watch  credited  him  with  ten 
and  one-half  minutes,  whereupon  she  chaffed 
Ware  hugely.  Then  the  pack  horse  was  led 
to  a  patientiy-earned  feed,  while  the  littie 
group  of  rangers  with  Thorne,  his  sister 
and  Bob  moved  slowly  toward  headquarters. 

"That's  all  this  morning,  boys,"  he  told 
the  waiting  group  as  they  passed  it.  "This 
aftemoon  we'll  double  up  a  bit.  The  rest 
of  you  can  all  take  a  try  at  the  packing,  but 
at  the  same  time  we'll  see  who  can  cut  down 
a  tree  quickest  and  best." 

"Stop  and  eat  lunch  with  us,"  Amy  was 
urging  Bob.    "It's  only  a  cold  one — not 
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even  tea.  I  didn't  want  to  miss  the  show. 
So  it*s  no  bother." 

They  all  tumed-to  and  set  the  table  under 
the  open. 

"This  is  great  fun,"  said  Bob  gratefully, 
as  they  sat  down.  "Good  as  a  field  day. 
When  do  you  expect  to  begin  your  exami- 
nations? That's  what  these  fellows  are 
here  for,  isn't  it?" 

He  looked  up  to  catch  both  Thome  and 
Amy  looking  on  him  with  a  comically 
hopeless  air. 

"You  don't  mean  to  sayl"  cried  Bob, 
a  light  breaking  in  on  him.  " — of  course ! 
I  never  thought — " 

"What  do  you  suppose  we  would  ex- 
amine candidates  for  forest  ranger  in — 
higher  mathematics?"  demanded  Amy. 

"Now  that's  practical — that's  got  some 
sense!"  cried  Bob  enthusiastically. 


BOB  saw  that  afternoon  the  chopping 
contest.  Thome  assigned  to  each  a 
tree  some  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  selecting  those  whose  loss  would 
aid  rather  than  deplete  the  timber  stand, 
and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  those  whose 
close  proximity  to  others  might  make  ax 
swinging  awkward.  About  twenty  feet 
from  the  base  of  each  tree  he  placed  upright 
in  the  earth  a  sharpened  stake.  This,  he 
informed  the  axman,  must  be  driven  by  the 
fall  of  the  tree. 

As  in  the  previous  contests,  three  classes 
of  performers  quickly  manifested  them- 
selves— ^the  expert,  the  man  of  workmanlike 
skill  and  the  absolute  duffer.  The  lumber- 
jacks produced  the  implements  they  had 
that  noon  so  carefully  ground  to  an  edge. 
It  was  beautiful^to  see  them  at  work.  To 
all  appearance  they  struck  easily,  yet  each 
stroke  buried  half  the  blade. 

The  mountaineers,  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  the  ax  in  their  backwoods  work,  did  a 
workmanlike  but  not  expert  job  on  their 
respective  trees.  They  felled  their  trees 
accurately  over  the  mark,  and  their  ax  work 
was  fairly  clean;  but  it  took  them  some  time 
to  finish  the  job. 

But  some  of  the  others  made  heavy 
weather.  Young  Elliott  was  the  worst. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  probably 
never  had  any  but  a  possible  and  casual 
woodpile  ax  in  his  hand  before.  The  ax 
rarely  hit  twice  in  the  same  place;  its  edge 


had  apparently  no  cutting  power;  the 
handle  seemed  to  be  animated  with  a  most 
diabolical  tendency  to  twist  in  midair. 

Toward  sunset  Bob  said  farewell,  ex- 
pressing many  regrets  that  he  could  not 
return  on  the  morrow  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
examinations.  He  rode  back  through  the 
forest,  thoughtfully  inclined.  The  first  taste 
of  the  western  joy  of  mere  life  was  passing 
with  him.  He  was  beginning  to  look  upon 
his  life,  and  ask  of  it  the  why.  To  be  sure 
he  could  tell  himself  that  his  day's  work 
was  well  done,  and  that  this  should  suffice 
any  man;  that  he  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
economic  machine;  that  in  comparison  with 
the  average  young  man  of  his  age  he  had 
made  his  way  with  extraordinary  success; 
that  his  responsibilities  were  sufficient  to 
keep  him  busy  and  happy;  that  men  de- 
pended on  him — all  the  reasons  that  philos- 
ophy or  acquiescence  in  the  plan  of  life 
ultimately  bring  to  a  man.  But  these  did 
not  satisfy  the  restlessness  of  his  spirit.  He 
was  too  young  to  settle  down  to  a  routine: 
he  was  too  intellectually  resdess  to  be  con- 
tented with  reiterations,  however  varied, 
of  that  which  he  had  seen  through  and 
around.  It  was  the  old  defect — or  glory — 
of  his  character — the  quality  that  had 
caused  him  moreanxiety,  more  self-reproach, 
more  bitterness  of  soul  than  any  other,  the 
rolling  stone  spirit  that — ^though  now  he 
could  not  see  it — even  if  it  gathered  no  moss 
of  respectable  achievement,  might  carry 
him  far. 

So  as  he  rode  he  peered  into  the  scheme 
of  things  for  the  final  satisfaction.  In  what 
did  it  lie?  Not  for  him  in  mere  activity, 
nor  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  world's 
work,  no  matter  how  variedly  picturesque 
his  particular  share  of  it  might  be.  He  felt 
his  interest  ebbing,  his  spirit  restless  at  its 
moorings.  The  days  passed.  He  arose  in 
the  morning:  and  it  was  night!  Five  years 
ago  he  had  come  to  California.  It  seemed 
but  yesterday.  The  days  were  past,  gone, 
used.  Of  it  all,  what  had  he  retained? 
The  years  had  mn  like  sea  sands  between 
his  fingers,  and  not  a  grain  of  them  remained 
in  his  grasp.  A  little  money  there  was,  a 
litde  knowledge,  a  little  experience — but 
what  toward  the  final  satisfaction,  the 
justification  of  a  man's  life?  Bob  was  still 
too  young,  too  individualistic  to  consider 
the  doctrine  of  t*  *'  well  done  as 
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as  little  behind.  Never  so  poignantly  had 
he  felt  the  insistence  of  the  carpe  diem.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  find  a  reality,  some- 
thing he  could  winnow  from  the  years  as  fine 
gold  from  sand,  so  that  he  could  lay  his 
hand  on  the  treasure  and  say  to  his  soul, 
**this  much  have  I  accomplished."  Bob 
had  learned  well  the  American  lesson;  that 
the  idler  is  to  be  scorned;  that  a  true  man 
must  use  his  powers,  must  work;  that  he 
must  succeed.  Now  he  was  taking  the  next 
step  spiritually.  How  does  a  man  really 
use  his  powers?    What  is  success? 

Troubled  by  this  spiritual  unrest,  the 
analysis  of  which,  even  the  nature  of  which 
was  still  beyond  him,  he  arrived  at  camp. 
The  familiar  objects  fretted  on  his  mood. 
For  the  moment  all  the  grateful  feeling  of 
power  over  understanding  and  manipulating 
this  complicated  machinery  of  industry  had 
left  him.  He  saw  only  the  wheel  in  which 
these  activities  turned,  and  himself  bound 
to  it.  In  this  truly  Buddhistic  frame  of 
mind  he  returned  to  his  quarters. 

There,  to  his  vague  annoyance,  he  found 
Baker.  Usually  the  liveliness  of  that  able 
young  citizen  was  welcome,  but  to-night  it 
grated. 

"Well,  gentle  stranger,"  sang  out  the 
irrigation  man,  "what  jungle  have  you  been 
lurking  in?  I  labored  in  about  three  and 
went  jdl  over  the  works  looking  for  you." 

"I've  been  over  watching  the  ranger 
examinations  at  their  headquarters,"  said 
Bob,  "it's  pretty  good  fun." 

Baker  leaned  forward. 

"Have  you  heard  the  latest  dope?"  he 
demanded. 

"What  sort?" 

"They're  trying  to  soak  us,  now.  Want 
to  charge  us  for  our  water!  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  that !" 

"Can't  you  pay  it?"  asked  Bob. 

"Great  guns!  why  should  we  pay  it?" 
demanded  Baker.  "It's  the  public  domain, 
isn't  it?  First  they  take  away  the  settler's 
right  to  take  up  public  land  in  his  own  state, 
and  now  they  want  to  charge,  actually  charge 
the  public  for  what's  its  own!" 

"Why  shouldn't  you  pay?"  demanded 
Bob  again.  "You  get  your  value,  don't 
you?  The  forest  service  protects  your 
watershed,  and  that's  where  you  get  your 
water.  The  water-power  people  pay  for 
what  they  get.  Why  shouldn't  you  pay 
for  that  service,  just  the  same  as  you  pay 
for  a  night  watchman  at  your  works?" 


"Watershed!"  snorted  Baker.  "Rot!  If 
every  stick  of  timber  was  cleaned*  off  these 
mountains,  I'd  get  the  water  just  the  same."* 

"Baker,"  said  Bob  to  this,  "you  go  and 
take  a  long,  long  look  at  your  bathroom 
sponge  in  action,  and  then  come  back  and 
I'll  talk  to  you." 

Baker  contemplated  his  friend  for  a  full 
ten  seconds.  Then  his  fat  pugnacious  face 
wrinkled  into  a  grin. 

"Stung  on  the  ear  by  a  wasp!"  he  cried, 
with  a  great  shout  of  appreciation.  "You 
merry,  merry  litde  josher!  You  had  me 
going  for  about  five  minutes." 

Bob  let  it  go  at  that. 

"I  suppose  you  won't  be  able  to  pay  over 
twenty  per  cent  this  next  year,  then?"  he 
inquired,  with  an  amused  expression. 

"Twenty  per  cent!"  cried  Baker,  rolling 
his  eyes  up.  "It's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
dig  up  for  improvements  and  bond  interest 
and  the  preferred." 

"Not  to  mention  the  president's  salary," 
amended  Bob. 

"But  I've  got  'em  where  they  live,"  went 
on  Baker,  complacently,  without  attention 
to  this.  "You  don't  catch  Httie  Willie 
scattering  shekels  when  he  can  just  as  well 
keep  kopecks.  They  left  a  little  joker  in  the 
pack."  He  produced  a  paper  covered  copy 
of  the  new  regulations,  later  called  the  Use 
Book.  "They  swiped  about  everything  in 
sight  for  these  pestiferous  reserves,  but  they 
encourage  the  honest  prospector.  Let  us 
develop  the  mineral  wealth,  says  they.  So 
these  forests  were  still  open  for  taking  up 
under  the  mineral  act.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  to  make  a  ^discovery,'  and  stake  out 
your  claim;  and  there  you  are!" 

"All  the  mineral's  been  taken  up  long 
ago,"  Bob  pointed  out. 

"All  the  valuable  rai^^al,"  corrected 
Baker.  "But  it's  sufficient,  so  Erbe  tells 
me,  to  discover  a  ledge.  Ledges?  Hell! 
They're  easier  to  find  than  an  old  maid  at  a 
sewing-circle.  That's  what  the  country  is 
made  of — ^ledges!  You  can  dig  one  out 
every  ten  feet.  Well,  I've  had  people  out 
finding  ledges  and  filing  on  them;  and  our 
old  friend  Plant,  before  he  passed  away,  did 
his  duty  like  a  little  man." 

"Can  you  do  that?"  asked  Bob. 

"I  did  do  it" 

"I  mean  legally." 

♦Extraordinarjr  as  it  may  seem  to  the  modern  reader,  this 
sentiment — or  this  ignorance — was  at  that  time  sincerely  enter- 
tained by  men  as  influential,  as  powerful,  and  as  closely  inter- 
ested in  water  as  Baker  is  here  defncted. 
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"Oh,  this  bunch  of  prospectors  filed  on 
the  claims  and  got  them  patented.  Then 
it's  nobody's  business  what  they  did  with 
their  own  property.  So  they  just  sold  it 
to  me." 

"That's  colonizing,"  objected  Bob. 
"You'll  get  nailed.'^ 

"Not  on  your  tintype,  it  isn't.  I  didn't 
furnish  a  cent.  They  did  it  all  on  their  own 
money.  Oldham's  got  the  whole  matter  in 
hand.  When  we  got  the  deal  through  we 
were  ahead  about  thirty  thousand  acres  all 
around  the  headwaters;  and  now  these 
blood-sucking,  red-tape,  autocratic  slobs 
can  go  to  thunder." 

Baker  leaned  forward  impressively. 

"It's  a  great  chance.  And,  Orde  my  son, 
there's  a  few  claims  up  there  that  will  assay 
about  sixty  thousand  board  feet  to  the  acre. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  for  a  young  and 
active  lumberman?  I'm  going  to  talk  it  over 
with  Welton.  It's  a  grand  little  scheme. 
Wonder  that  will  hit  our  old  friend,  Thorne?" 

Bob  rose  yawning. 

"I'm  tired.  Going  to  turn  in,"  said  he. 
"Thorne  isn't  a  bad  sort." 

"He's  one  of  these  damn  theorists,  that's 
what  he  is,"  said  Baker,  "and  he's  got  a 
little  authority,  and  he's  doing  just  as  much 
as  he  can  to  unsettle  business  and  hinder 
the  legitimate  development  of  the  country." 
He  relaxed  his  earnestness  with  another 
grin.  "Stung  again.  That's  two  rises  you 
got  out  of  me,"  he  remarked.  "Say,  Orde, 
don't  get  persuaded  to  turn  ranger.  I  hear 
they've  boosted  their  salaries  to  ninety  a 
month.    Must  be  a  temptation!" 


VI 


BOB  arose  rather  early  the  following 
Sunday,  snatched  a  hasty  breakfast 
and  departed.  Baker  had  been  in  camp 
three  days.  All  at  once  Bob  had  taken  the 
young  man  in  strong  distaste.  Baker 
amused  him,  commanded  his  admiration 
for  undoubted  executive  ability  and  a  force 
of  character  so  dynamic  as  to  be  almost 
brutal.  In  a  more  social  environment  Bob 
would  still  have  found  him  a  mighty  pleasant 
fellow,  generous,  open-hearted,  and  loyal 
to  his  personal  friends.  But  just  now  his 
methods  chafed  on  the  sensitiveness  of 
Bob's  new  unrest.  Baker  was  worth  prob- 
ably a  couple  of  million  dollars,  and  con- 
trolled ten  times  that.  He  had  now  a  fine 
house  in  Fremont,  where  he  had  chosen  to 


live,  a  pretty  wife,  two  attractive  children 
and  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Life  was  very 
good  to  him. 

And  yet,  in  the  perversity  and  the  clair- 
voyance of  his  mood.  Bob  thought  to  see  in 
Baker's  life  something  of  that  same  empti- 
ness of  final  achievement  he  faced  in  his 
own.  This  was  absurd,  but  the  feeling  of 
it  persisted.  Thorne,  with  his  miserable 
eighteen  hundred  a  year,  and  his  glowing 
enthusiasm  and  quick  interest,  seemed  to 
him  more  worth  while.  Why?  It  was 
absurd;  but  this  feeling,  too,  persisted. 

Bob  was  a  healthy  young  fellow,  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  introspection,  but 
now  the  hereditary  twist  of  his  character 
drove  him  to  attempt  analysis.  He  arrived 
at  nothing.  Both  Baker  and  Thome  seemed 
to  stand  on  one  ground:  each  was  satisfied, 
neither  felt  that  lack  of  the  fulfilling  content 
Bob  was  so  keenly  experiencing.  But  the 
streak  of  feminine  divination  Bob  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  made  him  under- 
stand— or  made  him  think  to  understand — 
that  Baker's  satisfaction  was  taken  because 
he  did  not  see,  while  Thorne  was  working 
with  his  eyes  open  and  a  full  sense  of  values. 
This  vague  glimpse  Bob  gained  only  par- 
tially and  at  length.  It  rather  opened  to 
him  new  vistas  of  spiritual  perplexity  than  ^ 
offered  to  him  any  solution. 

He  paced  rapidly  down  the  length  of  the 
lake — whereon  the  battered  but  efficient 
towing  launch  lay  idle  for  Sunday — to  the 
Lake  Meadow.  This  was,  as  usual,  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  campers  of  all 
classes.  Bob  was  known  to  all  of  them,  of 
course;  and  he,  in  turn,  had  at  least  such  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  them  that  he 
could  recognize  any  accretions  to  their 
members.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the 
meadow,  beneath  a  group  of  a  dozen  noble 
firs,  he  caught  sight  of  newcomers,  and  s^ 
strolled  down  that  way  to  see  what  they 
could  be  like. 

He  found  pomp  and  circumstance.  An 
inclosure  had  been  roped  off  to  exclude  the 
stock  grazing  at  large  in  the  meadow. 
Three  tents  had  been  erected.  They  were 
made  of  a  very  light,  shiny,  expensive- 
looking  material,  with  fringes  along  the 
walls,  flies  overhead  and  stretched  in  front, 
sod  cloths  before  the  entrances.  Three 
gaily  painted  wooden  rockins-chairs,  an 
equally  gaudy  hammock  ed 
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a  dozen  and  one  other  conveniences  and 
luxuries  bespoke  the  occupants  as  well-to-do 
and  determined  to  be  comfortable.  Two 
Japanese  servants  dressed  all  in  white 
moved  silently  and  mysteriously  in  the 
background,  a  final  touch  of  incongruity  in 
a  rough  country. 

Before  Bob  had  moved  on,  two  men 
stepped  into  view  from  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  tents.  They  paced  slowly  to  the 
gaudy  rocking-chairs  and  sat  down.  In 
their  progress  they  exhibited  that  peculiar, 
careless  but  con  cious  deliberation  of  gait 
aflfected  everywhere  by  those  accustomed 
to  appearing  in  public. 

The  smaller,  but  evidently  more  im- 
portant of  these  men,  wore  a  complete 
camping  costume.  His  hat  was  very  wide 
and  stiff  of  brim  and  had  a  woven  band  of 
horsehair;  his  neckerchief  was  very  red 
and  worn  bib  fashion  in  the  way  Bob  had 
come  to  believe  that  no  one  ever  wore  a 
neckerchief  save  in  western  plays  and  the 
illustrations  of  western  stories;  his  shirt 
was  of  thick  blue  flannel,  thrown  wide  open 
at  the  throat;  his  belt  was  very  wide  and 
of  carved  leather;  his  breeches  were  of 
khaki,  but  bagged  above  and  fitted  close 
below  the  knee  into  the  most  marvelous 
laced  boots,  with  leather  flaps,  belt  lacings, 
*and  rows  of  hobnails  with  which  to  make 
tracks.  Bob  estimated  these  must  weigh 
at  least  three  pounds  apiece.  The  man 
wore  a  little  pointed  beard  and  eyeglasses. 
About  him  Bob  recognized  a  puzzling 
familiarity.  He  could  not  place  it,  however, 
but  finally  decided  he  must  have  carried 
over  a  recollection  from  a  tailor's  fashion- 
plate  of  the  correct  thing  for  camping. 

The  other  man  was  taller,  heavier,  but 
not  nearly  so  impressive.  His  form  was 
awkward,  his  face  homely,  his  ears  stuck 
^ut  like  wings,  and  his  expression  was  that 
of  the  always-appreciated  buffoon. 

Bob  was  about  to  pass  on  when  he  noticed 
that  fie  was  not  the  only  spectator  of  all 
this  ease  of  manner.  A  dozen  of  the  campers 
had  gathered  and  were  staring  across  the 
ropes  with  quite  frank  and  unabashed 
curiosity.  More  were  coming  from  all 
directions.  In  a  short  time  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  had  collected,  and  stood, 
evidently  in  expectation.  Then,  and  only 
then,  did  the  small  man  with  the  pointed 
beard  seem  to  become  aware  of  the  presence 
of  anyone  besides  his  companion.  He 
leaned  across  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 


the  latter,  after  which  he  laid  aside  his  hat, 
arose  and  advanced  to  the  rope  barrier  on 
which  he  rested  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"My  friends,"  he  began  in  a  nasal  but 
penetrating  voice  that  carried  without  effort 
to  every  hearer.  "I  am  not  a  regularly 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel.  I  find, 
however,  that  there  is  none  such  among  us, 
so  I  have  gathered  you  here  together  this 
morning  to  hear  a  few  words  appropriate 
to  the  day.  It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
call  me  to  a  public  position  wherein  my 
person  has  become  well-known  to  you  all; 
but  that  is  an  accident  of  the  great  pro- 
fession to  which  I  have  been  called,  and  I 
bow  my  heart  in  humility  with  the  least  and 
most  lowly.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
myself  this  morning,  not  because  I  consider 
myself  of  importance,  but  because  it  seems 
to  me  from  my  case  a  great  lesson  may  be 
drawn. 

"My  father,"  went  on  the  nasal  voice, 
"came  to  this  country  in  the  sixties.  It 
was  a  new  country  in  the  hands  of  a  lazy 
people.  It  needed  development,  so  my 
father  was  happy  felling  the  trees,  damming 
the  streams,  building  the  roads,  getting 
pK)ssession  of  the  land.  That  was  his  job 
in  life,  and  he  did  it  well,  because  the 
country  needed  it.  He  didn't  bother  his 
head  with  why  he  was  doing  it;  he  just 
thought  he  was  making  money.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  didn't  make  money:  he 
died  nearly  bankrupt." 

The  orator  bowed  his  head  for  a  moment. 

"I  might  have  done  the  same  things. 
It's  all  legitimate  business.  But  I  couldn't. 
The  country  is  being  developed  by  its 
inhabitants.  Work  of  that  kind  couldn't 
satisfy  me.  Why,  friends?  Because  now 
it  would  be  selfish  work.  My  father  didn't 
know  it,  but  the  reason  he  was  happy  was 
because  the  work  he  was  doing  for  himself 
was  also  work  for  other  people.  I  felt  I 
had  to  do  a  work  that  would  support  me  in 
the  world — ^but  it  must  be  a  work  that 
helped  humanity  too.  That  is  why,  friends, 
I  am  what  I  am.  That  a  certain  prominence 
is  inevitable  to  my  position  is  incidental 
rather  than  gratifying. 

"So  I  think  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  is 
that  each  of  us  should  make  his  life  help 
humanity,  should  conduct  his  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  humanity.  Then 
he'll  be  happy. 

"We  are  here  for  a  complete  rest  after 
exhausting  labors,"  he  continued.  "We  have 
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looked  forward  for  months  to  undisturbed 
repose  amongst  these  giant  pines.  No 
thought  of  care  was  to  intrude.  But  my 
colleague's  great  and  tender  heart  has 
smitten  him,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
against  my  first  inclination,  he  urges  me  to 
a  course  which  Vd  have  liked  to  avoid;  but 
which,  when  he  shows  me  the  way,  I  realize 
is  the  only  decent  thing.  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  people.  It  may  be  some  of  these 
people  are  suffering,  far  from  medical  or 
surgical  help.  If  there  are  any  such,  and 
the  case  is  really  pressing,  you  understand, 
we  will  be  wilUng,  just  for  common  hu- 
manity, to  do  our  best  to  relieve  them. 
And  friends — "  the  speaker  stepped  forward 
until  his  body  touched  the  rope,  and  he  was 
leaning  confidentially  forth,  **it  would  be 
poor  humanity  that  would  cause  you  pain 
or  give  you  inferior  treatments.  I  am  happy 
to  say  we  came  to  this  great  virgin  wilderness 
direct  with  our  baggage  from  Fresno,  where 
we  had  been  giving  a  two  weeks'  course  of 
treatments — mainly  charitable.  We  have 
our  instruments  and  our  medicines  with  us 
in  their  packin'  cases.  If  need  arises — 
which  I  trust  it  will  not — we  will  not  hesitate 
to  go  to  any  trouble  for  you.  It  is  against 
our  principles  to  give  anything  but  our 
best.  You  will  suffer  no  pain.  But  it  must 
be  understood,"  he  warned  impressively, 
"this  is  just  for  you,  our  neighbors!  We 
don't  want  this  news  spread  to  the  lumber 
camps  and  over  the  countryside.  We  are 
here  for  a  rest.  But  we  cannot  be  true  to 
our  high  calling  and  neglect  the  relieving 
of  pain." 

The  man  bowed  slightly  and  rejoined 
his  companion,  to  whom  he  conversed  low- 
voiced  with  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the 
audience  he  had  just  been  addressing  so 
intimately.  The  latter  hesitated,  then  slowly 
dispersed.  Bob  stood,  his  brows  knit, 
trying  to  recall.  There  was  something 
hauntingly  familiar  about  the  whole  per- 
formance. Especially  a  strange  nasal  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "pain"  struck  sharply 
a  chord  in  his  recollection.  He  looked  up 
in  sudden  enlightenment. 

"Painless  Porter!"  he  cried  aloud. 

The  man  looked  up  at  the  mention  of  his 
name. 

"That's  my  name,"  said  he.  "What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

"I  just  remembered  where  I'd  seen  you," 
explained  Bob, 


"I'm  fairly  well  known." 

Bob  approached  eagerly.  The  discourse, 
hollow,  insincere,  half -blasphemous^  a  bun- 
combe bit  of  advertising  as  it  was,  never- 
theless contained  the  germ  of  an  essential 
truth  for  which  Bob  had  been  searching. 
He  wanted  to  know  how,  through  what  ex- 
perience, the  man  had  come  to  this  insight. 

But  his  attempts  at  conversation  met 
with  a  cold  reception,  until  Baker's  jolly 
voice  broke  in. 

"Well!  well!  weU!"  he  cried.  "If  here 
aren't  my  old  friends  Painless  Porter  and 
the  Wiz!  Simple  life  for  yours,  eh?  Back 
to  beans!  What's  the  general  outline  of 
this  graft?" 

"We  have  come  camping  for  a  complete 
rest,"  stated  Waller  gravely,  his  comical 
face  cast  in  lines  of  reprobation  and  warning. 

"Whatever  it  is,  you'll  get  it,"  jibed  Baker, 
"but  I'll  bet  you  a  toothpick  it  isn't  a  rest. 
What's  exhausted  you  fellows,  anyway? 
Counting  the  easy  money?" 

"Our  professional  labors  have  been  very 
heavy  lately,"  spoke  up  the  painless  one. 

"What's  biting  you  fellows?"  demanded 
Baker.    "There's  nobody  here." 

Waller  indicated  Bob  by  a  barely  per- 
ceptible jerk  of  the  head.  Baker  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed. 

"Thought  you  knew  him,"  said  he.  "You 
were  all  having  such  a  love-feast  gab-fest 
when  I  blew  in.  This  is  Mr.  Orde,  who 
bosses  this  place — and  most  of  the  country 
around  here.  If  you  want  to  do  good  to 
humanity  on  this  meadow  you'd  better  begin 
by  being  good  to  him.  He  controls  it.  He's 
humanity  with  a  capital  H." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  four  men,  cigars 
alight,  a  bottle  within  jeach,  were  sprawling 
about  the  interior  of  one  of  the  larger  tents. 
Bob  was  enjoying  himself  hugely.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  behind  the 
scenes  at  this  sort  of  game. 

"But  that  was  a  good  talk,  just  the  same," 
he  interrupted  a  cynical  bit  of  bragging. 

"Say,  wasn't  it!"  cried  Porter.  "I  got 
that  out  of  a  shoutin'  evangelist.  The 
minute  I  heard  it  I  saw  where  it  was  hot 
stuff  for  my  spiel." 

"Which  one  is  it.  Painful?"  asked  Baker. 

"You  know;  the  Make-your-work-a-good- 
to-humanity  bluff." 

"And  all  about  papa  in  the  sixties?" 

"That's  it." 

"  'Ar  •  *   you   dare   tdl    the 
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"Correct." 

"The  whole  mountains  will  know  all 
about  it  by  to-morrow,"  Baker  told  Bob, 
"and  they'll  flock  up  here  in  droves.  It's 
easy  money." 

"Half  these  country  yaps  have  bum  teeth, 
anyway,"  said  Porter. 

"And  the  rest  of  them  think  they're 
sick,"  stated  Wizard  Waller. 

"It  beats  a  free  show  for  results  and  ex- 
pense," said  Painless  Porter.  "All  you  got 
to  have  is  the  tents  and  the  Japs  and  the 
Willie-oflf-the-yacht  togs."  He  sighed, 
"There  ought  to  be  some  advantages,"  he 
concluded,  "to  drag  a  man  so  far  from  the 
street  lights." 

"Then  this  isn't  much  of  a  pleasure 
trip?"  asked  Bob  with  some  amusement. 

"Pleasure,  hell !"  snorted  Painless,  helping 
himself  to  a  drink.  "Say,  honest,  how  do 
you  fellows  that  have  business  up  here  stick 
it  out?    It  gives  me  the  willies!" 

One  of .  the  Japanese  peered  into  the 
tent  and  made  a  sign. 

Painless  Porter  dropped  his  voice. 

"A  dope  already,"  said  he.  Ke  put  on 
his  air  and  went  out.  As  Bob  and  Baker 
crossed  the  inclosed  space  they  saw  him 
in  conversation  with  a  gawky  farm  lad 
from  the  plains. 

"I  shore  do  hate  to  trouble  you,  doctor," 
the  boy  was  saying,  "and  hit  Sunday,  too. 
But  I  got  a  tooth  back  here — " 

Painless  Porter  was  listening  with  an  air 
of  the  deepest  and  gravest  attention. 

VII 

THE  charlatan  had  babbled,  but  without 
knowing  it  he  had  given  Bob  what  he 
sought.  He  saw  all*  the  reasons  for  what 
had  heretofore  been  obsciu-e.  Why  had  he 
been  dissatisfied  with  business  opportunities 
and  successes  beyond  the  hopes  of  most 
young  men?  How  could  he  dare  criticize 
the  ultimate  value  of  such  successes  without 
criticizing  the  lifework  of  such  men  as 
Welton,  as  his  own  father?  What  right  had 
he  to  condemn  as  insuflBcient  nine-tenths  of 
those  in  the  industrial  world,  and  yet  what 
else  but  condemnation  did  his  attitude  of  mind 
imply?  All  these  doubts  and  questionings 
were  dissipated  like  fog.  Quite  simply  it  all 
resolved  itself.  He  was  dissatisfied  because 
this  was  not  his  work.  The  other  honest 
and  sincere  men — such  as  his  father  and 
Welton — ^had   been   satisfied   because   this 


was  their  work.  The  old  generation,  the 
one  that  was  passing,  needed  just  that  kind 
of  service;  but  the  need  too  was  passing. 
Bob  belonged  to  the  new  generation.  He 
saw  that  new  things  were  to  be  demanded. 

The  old  order  was  changing.  The  modem 
young  men  of  energy  and  force  and  strong 
ability  had  a  different  task  from  that  which 
their  fathers  had  accomplished.  The  wilder- 
ness was  subdued;  the  pioneer  work  of 
industry  was  finished,  the  hard  brute 
struggle  to  shape  things  to  efficiency  was 
over.  It  had  been  necessary  to  get  things 
done.  Now  it  was  becoming  necessary  to 
perfect  the  means  and  methods  of  doing. 
Lumber  must  still  be  cut,  streams  must 
still  be  dammed,  railroads  must  still  be  built; 
but  now  that  the  pioneers,  the  men  of  fire, 
had  blazed  the  way,  others  could  follow. 
Methods  were  established.  It  was  all  a 
business,  like  the  selling  of  groceries.  The 
industrial  rank  and  file  could  attend  to 
details.  The  men  who  thought  and  strug- 
gled and  carried  the  torch — they  must  go 
beyond  what  their  fathers  had  accomplished. 

Now  Bob  understood  Amy  Thome's  pride 
in  the  service.  He  saw  the  true  basis  of  his 
feeling  of  the  man  as  opposed  to  his  feeling 
toward  Baker.  Thome  was  in  the  current. 
With  his  pitiful  eighteen  hundred  a  year  he 
was  nevertheless  swimming  strongly  in  new 
waters.  His  business  went  that  little  neces- 
sary step  beyond.  It  not  only  earned  him 
his  living  in  the  world,  but  it  helped  the  race- 
movement  of  his  people.  At  present  the 
living  was  small,  just  as  at  first  the  pioneer 
opening  the  country  had  wrested  but  a 
scanty  livelihood  from  the  stubborn  wilder-' 
ness;  nevertheless  he  could  feel — whether 
he  stopped  to  think  it  out  or  not — that  his 
efforts  had  that  co-ordination  with  the  trend 
of  humanity  which  makes  subtly  for  satis- 
faction and  happiness.  Bob  looked  about 
the  works  with  an  understanding  eye. 
This  work  was  necessary;  but  it  was  not  his 
work. 

Something  of  this  he  tried  to  explain  to 
his  new  friends  at  headquarters  when  next 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  ride  over.  His 
explanations  were  not  very  lucid,  for  Bob 
was  no  great  hand  at  analysis.  To  any 
other  audience  they  might  have  been  abso- 
lutely incoherent.  But  Thome  had  long 
since  reasoned  all  this  out  for  himself,  so 
he  understood;  while  to  California  John 
the  matter  had  always  been  one  to  take  for 
granted.    Bob  leaned  forward,  his  earnest 
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sun-browned  young  face  flushed  with  the 
sincerity — and  the  embarrassment — of  his 
exposition.  Amy  nodded  from  time  to 
time,  her  eyes  shining,  her  glance  every  few 
moments  seeking  in  triumph  that  of  her 
brother.    California  John  smoked. 

Finally  Bob  put  it  squarely  to  Thome. 

"So  you'd  like  to  join  the  service?"  said 
Thome  slowly.  "I  suppose  you've  thought 
of  the  chance  you're  giving  up  ?  Welton  will 
take  you  into  partnership  in  time,  of  course." 

**I  know.  It  seems  foolish.  Can't  make 
it  seem  anything  else,"  Bob  admitted. 

"You'd  have  to  take  your  chances," 
Thorne  persisted.  "I  couldn't  help  you. 
A  ranger's  salary  is  ninety  a  month  now,  and 
find  yourself  and  horses.  Have  you  any 
private  means?" 

"Not  enough  to  say  so." 

"There's  another  thing,"  Thome  went  on. 
"This  forestry  of  our  government  is  destined 
to  be  a  tremendous  affair;  but  what  we  need 
more  just  now  is  better  logging  methods 
among  the  private  loggers.  It  would  count 
more  than  anything  else  if  you'd  stay  just 
where  you  are  and  give  us  model  operations 
in  your  own  work." 

Bob  shook  his  head. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  know  men  like  Mr. 
Welton  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  he.  "I  couldn't 
change  his  methods.  That's  absolutely 
out  of  the  question.  And,"  he  went  on  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  loyalty  to  what  the  old- 
timers  had  meant,  "I  don't  believe  I'd 
want  to." 

"Not  want  to!"  cried  Amy. 

"No,"  pursued  Bob  doggedly,  "not  unless 
he  could  see  the  point  himself  and  of  his  own 
accord.  He's  done  a  great  work  in  his  time, 
and  he's  grown  old  at  it.  I  wouldn't  for 
anything  in  the  world  do  anything  to  shake 
his  faith  in  what  he's  done,  even  if  he's 
doing  it  wrong  now." 

"He  and  his  kind  have  always  slaughtered 
the  forests  shamefully!"  broke  in  Amy  with 
some  heat. 

"They  opened  a  new  country  for  a  new 
])eo[)le,"  said  Bob  gendy.  "Perhaps  they 
did  it  wastefuUy;  perhaps  not.  I  notice 
you've  got  to  use  lots  of  lubricating  oil  on  a 
new  machine.  But  there  was  nobody  else 
to  do  it  any  different." 

"Then  you'd  let  them  go  on  wasting  and 
destroying?"  demanded  Amy  scornfully. 

"I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Bob.  "I 
haven't  thought  all  this  out.  Perhaps  I'm 
not  very  much  on  the  think.    It  seems  to  me 


rather  this  way:  we've  got  to  have  lumber, 
haven't  we?  And  somebody  has  to  cut  it 
and  supply  it.  Men  like  Mr.  Welton  are 
doing  it,  by  the  methods  they've  found 
effective.  They  are  working  for  the  present; 
we  of  the  new  generation  want  to  work  for 
the  future.  It's  a  fair  division.  Somebody's 
got  to  attend  to  them  both." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  say!"  cried  Amy. 
"If  they  wouldn't  waste  and  slash  and  leave 
good  material  in  the  woods — " 

Bob  smiled  whimsically. 

"A  lumberman  doesn't  like  to  leave 
things  in  the  woods,"  said  he.  "If  some- 
body will  pay  for  the  tops  and  the  needles, 
he'll  sell  them;  if  there's  a  market  for  cull 
lumber,  he'll  supply  it;  and  if  somebody  will 
create  a  demand  for  knot  holes,  he^U  supply 
some  way  of  getting  them  out!  You  see  I'm  a 
lumberman  myself." 

"Why  don't  you  log  with  some  reference 
to  the  future,  then?"  demanded  Amy. 

"Because  it  doesn't  pay,"  stated  Bob 
deliberately. 

"Pay!"  cried  Amy. 

"Yes,"  said  Bob  mildly.  "Why  not? 
The  lumberman  fulfils  a  commercial  func- 
tion, like  anyone  else;  why  shouldn't  he  be 
allowed  freely  a  commercial  reward?  You 
can't  lead  a  commercial  class  by  ideals  that 
absolutely  conflict  with  commercial  motives. 
If  you  want  to- introduce  your  ideals  among 
lumbermen,  you  want  to  educate  them; 
and  in  order  to  educate  them  you  must  fix 
it  so  your  ideals  don't  actually  spell  loss! 
Rearrange  the  scheme  of  taxation,  for  one 
thing.  Get  your  ideas  of  fire  protection 
and  conservation  on  a  practical  basis.  It's 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  chop  up  all  the  waste  tops  and  pile 
them  like  cordwood,  and  to  scrape  together 
the  twigs  and  needles  and  bum  them.  It 
would  certainly  be  neat  and  effective.  But 
can't  you  get  some  scheme  that  would  be 
just  as  effective,  but  not  so  neat?  It's  the 
difference  between  a  yacht  and  a  lumber 
schooner.  We  can't  expect  everybody  to 
turn  right  in  and  sacrifice  themselves  to  be 
philanthropists  because  the  spirit  of  the  age 
tells  them  they  ought  to  be.  We've  got  to 
make  it  so  easy  to  do  things  right  that  any- 
body at  all  decent  will  be  ashamed  not  to. 
Then  we've  got  to  wait  for  the  spirit  of  the 
people  to  grow  to  new  things.  It's  coming, 
but  it's  not  here  yet." 

California  John,  who  *"^  *•  wjtii 

the  closest  attention,  all 
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"Good  sense,"  said  he. 

"But  you  can  educate  people,  can't  you  ?" 
asked  Amy,  a  trifle  subdued  and  puzzled 
by  these  practical  considerations. 

"Some  people  can,"  agreed  Thome, 
speaking  up,  " — and  they  are.  But  Mr. 
Orde  is  right;  it's  only  the  spirit  of  the  people 
that  can  bring  about  new  things.  We  think 
we  have  leaders;  but  we  have  only  inter- 
preters. When  the  time  is  ripe  to  change 
things,  then  the  spirit  of  the  people  rises  to 
forbid  old  practices." 

"That's  it,"  said  Bob.  "I  just  couldn't 
get  at  it.  Well,  the  way  I  feel  about  it  is 
that  when  all  these  new  methods  and  prin- 
ciples have  become  well  known,  then  we 
can  call  a  halt  with  some  authority.  You 
can't  condemn  a  man  for  doing  his  best, 
can  you?" 

The  girl,  at  a  loss,  flushed  and  almost 
crying,  looked  at  them  all  helplessly. 

"But—"  she  cried. 

"I  believe  it  will  all  come  about  in  time," 
said  Thome.  "There's  sure  to  come  a  time 
when  it  will  not  be  too  much  oflF  balance  to 
require  private  firms  to  do  things  according 
to  our  methods.  Then  it  will  pay  to  log  the 
government  forests  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  private  forests  will  have  to  come  tp  our 
way  of  doing  things." 

"What's  the  use  of  all  our  fights  and 
strivings?"  asked  Amy;  "what's  the  use  of 
our  preaching  decent  woods  work  if  it  can't 
be  carried  out?" 

"It's  educational,"  explained  Thome. 
"It  starts  people  thinking,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes,  they'll  be  ready." 

"Furthermore,"  put  in  Bob,  "it  fixes  it 
so  these  young  fellows  who  will  then  be  in 
charge  of  private  operations  will  have  no 
earthly  excuse  to  look  at  it  wrong,  or  do  it 
wrong." 

"It  will  then  be  the  diflFerence  between 
their  acting  according  to  general  ideas  or 
against  them,"  agreed  Thome. 

"Never  lick  a  pup  for  chasin'  rabbits 
until  yore  ready  to  teach  him  to  chase  deer," 
put  in  California  John. 


Bob  found  it  much  more  difficult  to 
approach  Wei  ton.  When  he  did,  he  had 
to  contend  with  the  older  man's  absolute 
disbelief  in  what  he  was  saying. 

"Want  to  quit  the  lumber  business!"  he 
echoed  Bob's  first  statement.     "What  for?" 

"I  don't  think  I'm  cut  out  for  it.  I 
couldn't  keep  on  at  it  and  do  good  work. 
I  know  that." 

Welton  labored  in  vain  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind.  Several  times  he  consid- 
ered telling  Bob  the  tmth — that  all  this  tim- 
ber really  belonged  to  Jack  Orde,  Bob's 
father,  and  that  his,  Welton's  interest  in  it, 
was  merely  that  of  the  active  partner  in  the 
industry.  But  this  his  friend  had  expressly 
forbidden.  Welton  ended  by  saying  noth- 
ing about  it.  He  resolved  first  to  write  Orde. 

"You  might  tell  me  what  yoiu:  new  job 
is,  though,"  he  said  at  last,  in  apparent 
acquiescence. 

"I've  about  decided  to  take  service  as 
a  ranger,"  stated  Bob,  his  face  flushihg. 

From  that  moment  all  Welton's  anxiefy 
seemed  to  vanish.  It  became  unbear- 
ably evident  that  he  looked  on  all  this 
as  the  romance  of  youth.  Bob  felt  himself 
suddenly  reduced,  in  the  lumberman'seyes,  to 
the  status  of  the  small  boy  who  wants  to  be 
a  cowboy,  or  a  sailor  or  an  Indian  fighter. 

So,  without  active  opposition,  and  with 
only  tacit  disapproval.  Bob  made  his  change. 
Nor  was  he  received  at  headquarters  with 
any  blare  of  trumpets. 

Calif omia  John  met  him  ashe  rodeoutthe 
gate.    He  reached  out  his  gnarled  old  hand. 

Bob,  who  had  been  feeling  the  least 
shade  depressed,  rode  on,  his  head  high. 
Before  him  lay  the  great  mysterious  coun- 
try where  had  penetrated  only  the  Pioneers! 
Another  century  would  build  therein  the 
structure  of  its  institutions.  The  far  country 
of  new  things  was  to  be  the  field  of  his  en- 
terprise. In  the  future,  when  the  new 
generations  had  come,  these  things  would 
all  be  ordered  and  secure.  All  problems 
would  be  regulated;  all  difficulties  smoothed 
away;  all  opposition  overcome. 


PART  V 


I 


NEXT  morning  Bob 'was  set  to  work 
with  young  Jack  Pollock  stringing 
barbed-wire  fence.  He  had  never  done  this 
before.  The  spools  of  vrire  weighed  on 
him  heavily.    A  crowbar  thrust  through  the 


core  made  them  a  sort  of  axle  with  which 
to  carry  it.  Thus  they  walked  forward, 
revolving  the  heavy  spool  with  the  greatest 
care,  while  the  strand  of  wire  unwound 
behind  them.  Every  once  in  a  while  a 
coil  would  kink,  or  buckle  back,  or  strike 
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as  swiftly  and  as  viciously  as  a  snake. 
The  sharp  barbs  caught  at  their  clothing, 
and  tore  Bob's  hands.  Jack  Pollock 
opposed  the  mountaineer's  determined  ii}- 
scrutability.  He  watched  Bob's  efforts 
always  in  silence  until  that  young  man  had 
made  all  his  mistakes.  Then  he  spat  care- 
fully, and,  with  quiet  patience,  did  it  right. 

Bob's  sense  of  humor  was  tickled. 
With  all  his  education  and  his  subsequent 
wide  experience  and  training,  he  stood 
in  the  position  of  a  very  awkward  sub- 
ordinate to  this  mountain  boy.  The  joke 
of  it  was  that  the  matter  was  so  entirely 
his  own  choice.  In  the  normal  relations 
of  industry  Bob  would  have  been  the  boss 
of  a  hundred  activities  and  twice  that 
number  of  men;  while  Jack  Pollock,  at 
best,  would  be  water-boy  pr  fuel-purveyor 
to  a  donkey-engine. 

In  addition  to  the  new  men,  they  found 
Ross  Fletcher  and  Charley  Morton  at 
^he  camp.  The  evening  meal  was  pre- 
pared cheerfully  and  roughly,  eaten  under 
a  rather  dim  light.  Pipes  were  lit,  and 
they  all  began  leisurely  to  clean  up.  The 
smoke  hung  low  in  the  air.  One  by  one 
the  men  dropped  back  into  their  rough 
homemade  chairs,  or  sprawled  out  on  the 
floor.  Someone  lit  the  Are  in  the  stone 
chimney,  for  the  mountain  air  nipped 
shrewdly  after  the  sun  had  set.  A  general 
relaxing  after  the  day's  work,  a  general 
cheerfulness,  a  general  dry,  chaffing  wit 
took  possession  of  them.  Two  played 
cribbage  under  the  lamp.  One  wrote  a 
letter.  The  rest  gossiped  of  the  affairs  of 
the  service.  Only  in  the  corner  by  himself 
sat  young  Curtis,  a  youth  from  the  valley 
who  had  just  passed  examinations.  As  at 
noon,  he  had  had  nothing  to  say  to  anyone, 
and  had  not  attempted  to  offer  assistance 
in  the  communal  work.  Bob  concluded 
he  must  be  tired  from  the  unaccustomed 
labor  of  the  day.  Bob's  own  shoulders  ached; 
and  he  was  in  pretty  good  shape,  too. 

"What  makes  me  mad,"  Ross  Fletcher's 
voice  suddenly  clove  the  murmur,  "is 
the  things  we  have  to  do.  I  was  breaking 
rock  on  a  trail  all  day  to-day.  Think  of  that  1 
Day-laborer's  work !    State  prison  work  1" 

Bob  looked  up  in  amazement,  as  did 
everyone  else. 

"When  a  man  hires  out  to  be  a  ranger," 
Ross  went  on,  "he  don't  expect  to  be  a 
carpenter,  or  a  stone-mason;  he  expects  to 
be  a  ranger r' 


Immediately  Charley  Morton  chimed 
in  to  the  same  purpose.  Bob  listened 
with  a  rising  indignation.  This  sort  of 
talk  was  old,  but  he  had  not  expected  to 
meet  it  here;  it  is  the  talk  of  incompetence 
against  authority  everywhere,  of  the  sea 
lawyer,  the  lumber-jack,  the  soldier,  the 
spoiled  subordinate  in  all  walks  of  life. 
He  had  taken  for  granted  a  finer  sort  of 
loyalty  here;  especially  from  such  men 
as  Ross  and  Charley  Morton.  His  face 
flushed,  and  he  leaned  forward  to  say 
something.  Jack  Pollock  jogged  his  el- 
bow fiercely. 

"Hush  upl"  the  young  mountaineer 
whispered.  "Can't  you  see  they're  tryin' 
for  a  rise?" 

But  it  was  not  for  Bob,  nor  his  like, 
that  Ross  was  angling.  In  fact  he  caught 
his  bite  almost  immediately.  For  the  first 
time  that  day  Curtis  woke  up  and  displayed 
some  interest. 

"That's  what  I  say  I"  he  cried. 

The  older  man  turned  to  him. 

"What  they  been  making  you  do  to-day, 
son?"  asked  Ross. 

"I've  been  digging  post  holes  up  in  those 
rocks,"  said  Curtis  indignantly. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  they  put 
you  at  that?"  demanded  Ross.  "Why, 
they're  supposed  to  get  Injins,  just  cheap 
dollar-a-day  Digger  Injins,  for  that  job. 
And  they  put  you  at  it !" 

"Yes,"  said  Curtis,  "they  did.  I  didn't 
hire  out  for  any  such  work.  My  father's 
county  clerk  down  below." 

"You  don't  say!"  said  Ross. 

"Yes,  and  my  hands  are  all  blistered 
and  my  back  is  lame,  and " 

But  the  expectant  youngsters  could  hold 
in  no  longer.  A  roar  of  laughter  cut  the 
speaker  short.  Curtis  stared,  bewildered. 
Ross  and  Charley  Morton  were  laughing 
harder  than  anybody  else.  He  started  to 
his  feet. 

"Hold  on,  son,"  Ross  commanded  him, 
wiping  his  eyes.  "Don't  get  hostile  at  a 
little  joke.  You'll  get  used  to  the  work. 
Of  course  we  all  like  to  ride  off  in  the 
mountains,  and  do  cattle  work,  and  figure 
on  things,  and  do  administrative  work; 
and  we  none  of  us  are  struck  on  construc- 
tion." He  looked  around  him  at  his 
audience,  now  quiet  and  attentive.  "But 
we've  got  to  have  headquarters,  and  bams, 
and  houses,  and  corrals  and  pastures. 
Once  they're  built,  thejr'ie  JtnM  A»d  tM 
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ends  it.  But  they  got  to  be  built.  We're 
just  in  hard  luck  that  we  happen  to  be 
rangers  right  now.  The  service  can't 
hire  carpenters  for  us  very  well,  way  up 
here,  and  somebody^s  got  to  do  it.  It 
ain't  as  if  we  had  to  do  it  for  a  living  all 
the  time.  There's  a  variety.  We  get 
all  kinds.  Rangering's  no  snap,  any  more 
than  any  other  job.  One  thing,"  he  ended 
with  a  laugh,  "we  get  a  chance  to  do 
about  everything." 


II 


THE  week's  hard  physical  toil  was 
unrelieved.  After  Bob  and  Jack  Pol- 
lock had  driven  the  last  staple  in  the  last 
strand  of  barbed-wire,  they  turned  their 
horses  into  the  new  pasture. 

It  next  became  necessary.  Bob  found, 
that  the  roof  over  the  new  office  at  head- 
quarters should  receive  a  stain  that  would 
protect  it  against  the  weather.  He  ac- 
quired a  flat  brush,  a  little  seat  with  spikes 
in  it,  and  a  can  of  stain  whose  base  seemed 
to  be  a  very  evil-smelling  fish-oil.  Here  all 
day  long  he  clung,  daubing  on  the  stain. 

Below  him  the  life  of  headquarters  went 
on.  He  saw  it  all,  and  heard  it  all,  for  every 
scrap  of  conversation  rose  to  him  from  within 
the  office.  He  was  amazed  at  the  diversity 
of  interests  and  the  complexity  of  problems 
that  came  there  for  attention. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Thome,"  said  one  of 
the  rangers,  "this  use  book  says  that  a 
settler  has  a  right  to  graze  ten  head  of 
stock  actually  in  use  free  of  grazing  charge. 
Now  there's  Brown  up  at  the  north  end. 
He  runs  a  little  dairy  business  and  he  has 
about  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  up.  He 
claims  we  ought  not  to  charge  him  for  ten 
head  of  them  because  they're  all  ^actually 
in  use.'    How  about  it?" 

Thome  explained  that  the  exemption  did 
not  apply  to  commercial  uses  and  that  Brown 
must  pay  for  all.  He  qualified  the  state- 
ment by  saying  that  this  was  the  latest 
interpretation  of  which  he  had  heard. 

In  like  manner  the  policies  in  regard 
to  a  dozen  little  industries  and  interests 
were  being  patiently  defined  and  de- 
termined— dairies,  beef  cattle,  shake  mak- 
ers, bees,  box  and  cleat  men,  free  timber 
users,  mining  men,  seekers  for  water 
concessions,  those  who  desired  rights  of 
way,  permits  for  posts,  pastures,  mill 
sites — all    these    profiFered    their    requests 


and  difficulties  lo  the  supervisor.  Some- 
times they  were  answered  on  the  spot. 
Oftener  their  remarks  were  listened  to, 
their  propositions  taken  under  advisement. 

Bob  applied  his  broad  brush  and  the 
evil-smelling  stain  day  after  day  and  with 
minute  care  as  to  every  tiny  detail  of  the 
simple  work.  But  his  eyes  were  wide  and 
unseeing,  and  all  the  inner  forces  of  his 
soul  were  moving  slowly  and  mightily. 

He  reached  the  edge  of  the  roof,  stood 
on  the  ladder  to  finish  the  last  row  ot  the 
riven  shingles.  Slowly  his  brush  moved, 
finishing  the  cracks  deep  down  so  that 
the  principle  of  decay  might  never  enter. 
Inside  the  office  Thome  sat  dictating  a 
letter  to  some  applicant  for  privilege. 
The  principle  was  new  in  its  interpreta- 
tion, and  so  Thorne  was  choosing  his 
words  with  the  greatest  care.  Swiftly 
before  Bob's  inner  vision  the  prospect 
widened.  Thome  became  a  prophet  speak- 
ing down  the  years;  the  least  of  these  men 
in  a  great  new  service  became  the  austere 
champions  of  something  high  and  beautiful. 

Thome  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
with  Amy,  their  dictation  finished. 

"All  done?"  said  he.  "Well,  you  did  a 
thorough  job.    It's  the  kind  that  will  last." 

"I'm  right  on  deck  when  it  comes  to  paint- 
ing things  red,"  retorted  Bob.  "What  next?" 

"Next,"  said  Thorne,  "I  want  you  to 
help  one  of  the  boys  split  some  cedar 
posts.    We've  got  a  corral  or  so  to  make." 

Bob  descended  slowly  from  the  ladder, 
balancing  the  remainder  of  the  red  stain. 
Thorne    looked    at    him    curiously. 

"How  do  you  like  it  as  far  as  you've 
gone?"  he  permitted  himself  to  ask. 
"This  isn't  quite  up  to  the  romantic  idea 
of  rangering,  is  it?" 

"WeU,"  said  Bob  with  conviction,  "I 
suppose  it  may  sound  foolish;  but  I  never 
was  surer  of  anything  in  my  life  than  that 
I've  struck  the  right  job." 

And  this,  could  he  have  known  it,  was 
the  outward  and  visible  and  only  sign  of 
the  things  spiritual  that  had  been  veiled. 


Ill 


WHEN  Saturday  evening  came  the  men 
washed  and  shaved  and  put  on  clean 
garments.  Bob,  dog-tired  after  a  hard  day, 
was  more  inclined  to  lie  on  his  back. 

"Ain't    you-all    goin'     over    to-night?" 
asked  Jack  Pollock. 
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"Over  where?" 

"Why,"  explained  the  younger  man, 
"always  after  supper  Saturdays  all  the 
boys  who  are  in  camp  go  over  to  spend 
the  evenin*  at  headquarters." 

Aggressively  sleek  and  scrubbed,  the 
little  group  marched  down  through  the 
woods  in  the  twilight.  At  headquarters 
Amy  Thome  and  her  brother  welcomed 
them  and  ushered  them  into  the  big  room 
with  the  stone  fireplace.  In  this  latter 
a  fire  of  shake-bolts  leaped  and  roared. 
The  men  crowded  in,  a  trifle  bashfully, 
found  boxes  and  homemade  chairs,  and 
perched  about  talking  occasionally  in  very 
low  tones  to  the  nearest  neighbor.  Amy 
sat  in  a  rocking-chair  by  the  table  lamp, 
sewing  on  something,  paying  little  at- 
tention to  the  rangers,  save  to  throw  out 
an  occasional  random  remark.  Thorne 
had  not  yet  entered.  Finally  Amy  dropped 
her  sewing  in  her  lap. 

"You're  all  as  solemn  as  a  campmeeting," 
she  told  them  severely.  "How  many  times 
must  I  tell  you  to  smoke  up  and  be  agree- 
able? Here,  Mr.  Ware,  set  them  a  good 
example." 

She  pushed  a  cigar  box  toward  the 
older  man.  Bob  saw  it  to  be  half-full 
of  the  fine  flaked  tobacco  so  much  used 
in  the  West.  Thus  encouraged.  Ware 
rolled  himself  a  cigarette.  Others  followed 
suit.  Still  others  produced  and  filled  black 
old  pipes.  A  formidable  haze  eddied 
through  the  apartment.  Amy,  still  sewing, 
said  without  looking  up: 

"One  of  you  boys  go  rummage  the  store- 
room for  the  com  popper.  The  corn's  in  a 
com-meal  sack  on  the  far  shelf." 

"Just  then  Thorne  came  in,  bringing  a 
draft  of  cold  air  with  him. 

"WeU,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  pretty  full 
house  for  this  time  of  year." 

He  walked  directly  to  the  rough  board 
shelf  and  from  it  took  down  a  book. 

"This  man  Kipling  will  do  again  for 
to-night,"  he  remarked.  "He  knows  more 
about  our  kind  of  fellow  than  most.  I've 
sent  for  one  or  two  other  things  you  ought 
to  know,  but  just  now  I  want  to  read  you 
a  story  that  may  remind  you  of  something 
you've  run  against  yourself.  We've  a 
feiw  wild  red-headed  Irishmen  ourselves  in 
these  hills." 

He  walked  briskly  to  the  lamp,  opened 
the  volume,  and  at  once  began  to  read. 
Every  once  in  a  while  he  looked  up  from 


the  book  to  explain  a  phrase  in  terms  the 
men  would  understand,  or  to  comment 
pithily  on  some  similarity  in  their  own 
experience.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
looked  about  at  them,  chaUenging. 

"There,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Isn't 
that  just  about  the  way  they  hand  it  out 
to  us  here  ?  And  this  story  took  place  the 
other  side  of  the  world!  It's  quite  won- 
derful when  you  stop  to  think  about  it; 
isn't  it?    Listen  to  this " 

He  pounced  eagerly  on  another  story. 

Finally  Amy,  who  had  all  this  time 
been  sewing  away  unmoved,  a  half-tender, 
half -amused  smile  curving  her  lips,  laid 
down  her  work  with  an  air  of  decision. 

"I'll  call  your  attention,"  said  she,  "to  the 
fact  that  I'm  hungry.  Shut  up  your  book: 
I  won't  hear  another  word."  She  leaned 
across  the  table,  and,  im  spite  of  Thome's 
half-earnest  protests,  took  possession  of 
the  volume. 

"Besides,"  she  remarked,  "look  at  poor 
Jack  Pollock;  he's  been  popping  com 
like  a  little  machine,  and  he  must  be  nearly 
roasted  himself." 

Amy  disappeared  only  to  return  bearing 
a  cake  frosted  with  chocolate.  The  re- 
spect with  which  this  was  viewed  proved 
that  the  men  appreciated  to  the  full  what 
was  represented  by  chocolate  cake  in 
this  altitude  of  tiny  stoves  and  scanty 
supplies.  Again  Amy  dove  into  the  store- 
room. This  time  she  bore  back  a  huge 
enamel-ware  pitcher  which  she  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  round  table. 

"There  I"  she  cried,  her  cheeks  red  with 
triumph. 

"What  you  got,  Amy?"  asked  her 
brother. 

Ross  Fletcher  leaned  forward  to  look. 

"Great  guns  I"  he  cried. 

The  men  jostled  around,  striving  for 
a  glimpse,  half  in  joke,  half  in  genuine 
curiosity. 

"Lemonade  I"  cried  Ware. 

"None  of  your  limejuice  either,"  pro- 
nounced California  John.  "Look  at  the 
genuine  article  floatin'  around  on  top." 

They  turned  to  Amy. 

"Where  did  you  get  them?"  they  de- 
manded. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  smiling,  and 
declined  to  tell. 

They  devoiured  the  popcorn  and  the 
chocolate  cake  to  the  last  cmmb  and 
emptied  the  pitcher  of  genuine  lemonade. 
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Then  they  went  home.  It  was  all  simple 
enough:  cheap  tobacco,  reading  aloud, 
a  little  rude  chaffing,  lemonade,  cake  and 
popcorn!  Bob  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  of  the  consternation  a  recital  of 
these  ingredients  would  carry  to  the  so- 
phisticated souls  of  most  of  his  friends. 
Yet  he  had  enjoyed  the  party,  enjoyed  it 
deeply  and  thoroughly.  He  came  away  from 
it  glowing  with  good-fellowship. 


IV 


AT  these  and  similar  occupations  the 
.  latter  days  of  June  shpped  by.  Bob 
had  little  leisure,  for  the  service  was  under- 
manned for  the  work  it  must  do.  Curtis 
soon  resigned,  to  everybody's  joy  and  relief. 

On  only  one  occasion  did  Bob  gain  a 
chance  to  ride  over  to  the  scenes  of  his 
old  activities.  This  was  on  a  Sunday 
when,  by  a  miracle,  nothing  unexpected 
came  up  to  tie  him  to  his  duty.  He  had 
rather  an  unsatisfactory  visit  with  Mr. 
Welton.  It  was  cordial  enough  on  both 
sides,  for  the  men  were  genuinely  fond  of 
each  other;  but  they  had  lost  touch  with 
each  other's  interests. 

Bob  and  two  of  the  new  mountain  men 
had  been  for  two  days'  cutting  up  some 
dead  and  down  trees  that  encumbered 
the  inclosure  at  headquarters.  They  cross- 
cut the  trunks  into  handy  lengths,  bored 
holes  in  them  with  a  two-inch  auger, 
loaded  the  holes  with  blasting  powder 
and  a  fuse  and  touched  them  ofiF.  The 
powder  split  the  logs  into  rough  posts 
small  enough  to  handle.  These  frag- 
ments they  carried  laboriously  to  the  middle 
of  the  meadow,  where  they  stacked  them 
rack-fashion  and  on  end.  The  idea  was  to 
combine  business  with  pleasiu'e  by  having 
a  grand  bonfire  the  night  of  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

For  this  day  other  preparations  went 
forward.  Amy  promised  a  spread  for 
everybody,  if  she  could  get  a  little  help 
at  the  last  moment.  As  many  of  the  out- 
lying rangers  as  could  manage  it,  would 
come  in  for  the  occasion.  A  shooting 
match,  roping  and  chopping  contests,  and 
other  sports  were  in  contemplation. 

Then  at  noon  of  July  second,  Charley 
Morton  dashed  down  the  trail  from  the 
Upper  Meadow,  rode  rapidly  to  head- 
quarters, flung  himself  from  his  horse,  and 


dove  into  the  office.     After  a  moment   he 
reappeared,  followed  by  Thome. 

"Saddle  up,  boys,"  said  the  latter.  "Fire 
over  beyond  Granite.  Ride  and  gather  in  the 
men  who  are  about  here,"  he  told  Bob. 

Bob  sprang  on  Charley  Morton's  hor§e 
and  rode  about  instructing  the  workers  to 
gather.  When  he  returned,  Thorne  gave 
his  instructions. 

"We're  short-handed,"  he  stated,  "and 
it'll  be  hard  to  get  help  just  at  this  time. 
Charley,  you  take  Ware,  Elliott  and  Car- 
roll and  see  what  it  looks  like.  Start 
a  fire  line  and  do  the  best  you  can.  Orde, 
you  and  Pollock  can  get  up  some  pack- 
horses  and  follow  later  with  grub,  blankets 
and  so  forth.  I'll  ride  down  the  mountain 
to  see  what  I  can  do  about  help.  It  may 
be  I  can  catch  somebody  by  phone  at  the 
power-house  who  can  let  the  boys  know 
at  the  north  end.    You  say  it's  a  big  fire?" 

"I  see  quite  a  lot  of  smoke,"  said  Charley. 
While  they  caught  and  saddled  the  pack- 
horses.  Amy  was  busy  in  the  storeroom. 
They  found  laid  out  for  them  a  few  cook- 
ing utensils,  a  variety  of  provisions  tied 
up  in  strong  little  sacks,  several  more 
hoes,  axes  and  rakes,  two  mattocks,  a 
half-dozen  flat  files,  and  as  many  big  zinc 
canteens. 

"Now  hurry!"  she  commanded  them. 
"Pack  these,  and  then  get  some  blankets 
from  your  camp,  and  some  hobbles  and 
picket  ropes." 

With  Bob's  rather  awkward  help  every- 
thing was  made  fast.  By  the  time  the 
two  had  packed  the  blankets  and  returned 
to  headquarters  on  their  way  to  the  upper 
trail,  they  found  Amy  had  changed  her 
clothes,  caught  and  saddled  her  own  horse, 
tied  on  well-filled  saddlebags,  and  stood 
awaiting  them.  She  wore  her  broad  hat 
looped  back  by  the  pine-tree  badge  of 
the  service,  a  soft  shirtwaist  of  gray  flannel, 
a  short  divided  skirt  of  khaki  and  high 
laced  boots.  A  red  neckerchief  matched 
her  cheeks,  which  were  glowing  with  ex- 
citement. Immediately  they  appeared,  she 
swung  aboard  with  the  easy  grace  of  one 
long  accustomed  to  the  saddle.  Bob's 
lower  jaw  dropped  in  amazement. 

"You  going?"  he  gasped,  unable  even 
yet  to  comprehend  the  everyday  fact  that 
so  many  gently  nurtured  western  girls  are  ac- 
customed to  these  rough-and-ready  bivouacs, 

"I  wouldn't  stay  away  for  worlds!"  she 
cried,  turning  her  pony's  head  up  the  trail. 
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Beyond  the  upper  meadow  this  trail 
suddenly  began  to  climb.  It  made  its 
way  by  lacets  in  the  dry  earth,  by  scram- 
bles in  the  rocks  until,  through  the  rap- 
idly thinning  ranks  of  the  scrubby  trees, 
Bob  could  look  back  over  all  the  broad  shelf 
of  the  mountain  whereon  grew  the  pines. 
At  some  distance  it  dropped  over  an  edge. 
Above,  the  sky  was  deeply,  intensely  blue; 
bluer  than  Bob  had  ever  seen  a  sky  before. 
The  air  held  in  it  a  tang  of  wildness,  as 
though  it  had  breathed  from  great  spaces. 

Jack  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  a  knoll 
and  stopped. 

Here  the  edge  of  the  mountain  broke 
into  a  tiny  outcropping  spur  that  shook 
itself  free  of  the  pines.  It  constituted 
a  natural  lookout  to  the  east.  Bob  drew 
rein  so  violently  that  even  his  well-trained 
mountain  horse  shook  its  head  in  protest. 

Before  him,  hushed  with  that  tremen- 
dous calm  of  vast  distances,  lay  the  Sierra 
he  had  never  seen,  as  though  embalmed 
in  the  sunlight  of  a  thousand  afternoons. 
A  tremendous,  deep  canon  plunged  below 
him,  blue  with  distance.  It  climbed  again 
to  his  level  eventually,  but  by  that  time 
it  was  ten  miles  away. 

Then  his  eye  fell  to  the  ridge  opposite, 
across  the  blue  canon.  From  one  point  on 
it  a  straight  column  of  blue  smoke  rolled  up- 
ward, to  mushroom  out  and  hang  motionless 
above  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Its  base  was 
shot  by  half-seen,  half-guessed  lurid  streaks. 

Bob  had  vaguely  expected  to  see  a  whole 
countryside  ablaze.  This  single  slender  col- 
umn was  almost  absurd.  It  looked  like  a  camp- 
fu-e,  magnified  to  fit  the  setting,  of  course. 

"There's  the  fire,  all  right,"  said  Jack. 
"We  got  to  get  across  to  it  somehow. 
Trail  ends  here." 

"Why,  that  doesn't  amount  to  much!" 
cried  Bob. 

"Don't  it?"  said  Jack.  "Well  Pd  call  that 
some  shakes  of  a  fire,  myself.  It's  covered 
mighty  nigh  three  hundred  acres  by  now." 

The  way  zigzagged  down  the  slope  of 
the  mountain.  As  Jack  •  had  said,  there 
was  no  trail,  but  the  tracks  left  by  the 
four  rangers  were  plainly  to  be  discerned. 
Thickets  of  willows  and  alders  had  to  be 
crossed.  Dimly  through  the  treetops  they 
seemed  to  see  the  sky  darkening  by  degrees 
as  they  worked  their  way  down. 

By  the  time  the  horses  stepped  from 
the  slope  to  the  bed  of  the  canon,  it  was 
quite  dark.    Jack  turned  downstream. 


"We'll  cut  the  trail  to  Burro  Rock 
pretty  quick,"  said  he. 

Now  ahead,  through  the  gathering  twi- 
light, lights  began  to  show,  sometimes 
scattered,  sometimes  grouped,  like  the 
camp-fires  of  an  immense  army.  These 
were  the  stubs,  stumps,  down  logs  and 
the  like  left  still  blazing  after  all  the  more 
readily  inflammable  material  had  been 
burned  away.  As  the  little  cavalcade 
labored  upward,  stopping  every  few  min- 
utes to  breathe  their  horses,  these  flick- 
ering lights  defined  themselves.  In  par- 
ticular one  tall  dead  yellow  pine  standing 
boldly  prominent,  afire  to  the  top,  alter- 
nately glowed  and  paled  as  the  wind 
breathed  or  died.  A  smell  of  stale  burning 
drifted  down  the  damp  night  air.  Pretty  soon 
Jack  Pollock  halted  for  a  moment  to  call  back : 

"Here's  their  fire  line  I" 

The  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
burned  and  the  unbumed  areas  seemed 
extraordinarily  well-defined.  Bob  looked 
closer  and  saw  that  this  definition  was  due 
to  a  peculiar  path,  perhaps  two  yards 
wide.  It  looked  as  though  someone  had 
gone  along  there  with  a  huge  broom, 
sweeping  as  one  would  sweep  a  path  in 
deep  dust.  Only  in  this  case  the  broom 
must  have  been  a  powerful  implement 
as  well  as  one  of  wide  reach.  The  brushed 
marks  went  not  only  through  the  carpet 
of  pine-needles,  but  through  the  tarweed, 
the  snow  brush,  the  manzanita.  This 
was  technically  the  fire  line. 

They  entered  the  burned  area  and  climbed 
on  up  the  hill.  Though  evidently  here  the 
ferocity  of  the  conflagration  had  passed,  it 
had  left  its  rear  guard  behind.  Fallen  trees 
still  blazed;  standing  trees  flamed  like  torches 
— but  all  harmlessly  within  the  magic  circle 
drawn  by  the  desperate  quick  work  of  the 
rangers.  They  passed  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  through  this  stricken  field.  The  dark 
had  fallen,  but  the  forest  was  still  bright,  the 
trail  still  plain.  They  followed  it  for  an 
hour  until  it  had  topped  the  lower  ridge. 

Then  far  ahead  down  through  the  dark 
trunks  of  trees,  they  saw,  wavering,  flicker- 
ing, leaping  and  dying,  a  line  of  fire.  In 
some  places  it  was  a  dozen  feet  high; 
in  others  it  sank  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground;  but  nowhere  could  the  eye 
discern  an  opening.  Somewhere  on  the 
other  side  of  that  ring  of  fire  were  four 
men.  They  were  trying  lo  cut  a  lane  over 
v/hich  the  fire  could  not  leap. 
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They  foQowedthe  fire  Hnedown  for  a  long 
distance  through  the  eddying  smoke.  The 
flames  to  their  right  shot  up  and  died  and 
crept.  The  shadows  to  their  left — their  own 
among  the  number — leaped  and  fell-  After  a 
while,  down  through  the  mists,  they  made 
out  a  small  figure,  very  busy  at  something. 
When  they  approached,  they  found  this  to 
be  Chariey  Morton.  The  fire  had  leaped 
the  cleared  path  and  was  busily  eating  in 
all  directions  through  the  short,  pitchy 
growth  of  tarweed.  It  was  as  yet  only 
a  tiny  leak,  but  once  let  it  get  started, 
the  whole  forest  be>'ond  the  fire  line  would 
be  ablaze.  The  ranger  had  started  to 
cut  around  this  a  half-circle  connected  at 
both  ends  with  the  main  fire  line.  With 
short,  quick  jal>s  of  his  hoe,  he  was  tearing 
away  at  the  tough  tarweed. 

"Hullo!"  said  he,  without  looking  up. 
"You1l  find  camp  on  the  bald  ridge  north 
the  fire  line.    There's  a  little  feed  there." 

Ha\ing  completed  his  defense,  he  straight- 
ened his  back  to  look  at  them.  His  face 
was  grimed  a  dingy  black  through  which 
rivulets  of  sweat  had  made  'streaks. 

They  left  him  there,  leaning  on  the  handle 
of  his  hoe.  Jack  Pollock  seemed  to  know 
where  the  place  described  as  the  camp 
site  was  located,  for  after  various  detours 
and  false  starts,  he  led  them  over  the  brow 
of  a  knoll  to  a  tiny  flat  among  the  pine- 
needles  where  they  were  greeted  by  whin- 
nies from  unseen  animals.  It  was  here 
very  dark.  Jack  scraped  together  and  lit 
some  of  the  pine-needles.  By  the  flickering 
light  they  saw  the  four  saddles  dumped 
down  in  a  heap. 

"There's  a  sidehill  over  yander  with  a  few 
bunches  of  grass  and  some  of  these  blue 
lupines,"  said  Jack.  "It  ain't  much  in  the 
way  of  hoss-fe«l,  but  it'll  have  to  do." 

He  gathered  fud  and  soon  had  enough 
of  a  fire  to  furnish  light. 

"It  certainly  does  seem  plumb  foolish  to 
be  lightin'  mare  fires!"  he  remarked. 

In  the  meantime  Amy  had  unsaddled  her 
own  horse  and  was  busy  unpacking  one 
of  the  pack-animals.  Bob  followed  her 
example. 

"There,"  she  said;  "now  here  are  the 
canteens,  all  full;  and  here's  six  lunches 
already  tied  together  that  I  put  up  before 
we  started.  You  can  get  them  to  the 
other  boys.  Take  your  tools  and  run 
along.  I'll  straighten  up,  and  be  ready  for 
you  when  you  can  come  back." 


"TITiat  if  the  fire  gets  over  to  you?" 
asked  Bob. 

"Ill  turn  the  horses  loose  and  ride  away," 
she  said  gaily. 

Jack  handed  Bob  three  of  the  r^r^fi^t^r^^  a 
hoe  and  rake  and  one  of  the  flat  files. 

"Whafs  this  for?"  asked  Bob. 

"To  keep  the  edge  of  your  hoc  shazp,'* 
replied  Jack. 

They  shouldered  their  implements  and 
fdt  their  way  in  the  darkness  over  the 
tumbled  rock  outcrop.  .\s  they  suimoiinted 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  thev  saw  ooce 
more  flickering  before  them  the  fire  line. 


CHARLEY     MORTON    received    the 
lunch  with  joy. 

".'\in't  had  time  to  get  together  grub  since 
we  came,"  said  he,  "'and  didn't  know  when 
I  would." 

">Miat  do  vou  want  us  to  do  ?"  asked  Bob. 

"The  fire  Hne's  drawn  right  across  from 
Rock  creek  down  there  in  the  canon  over 
to  a  bald  dome.  We  got  her  done  an  hour 
ago,  and  pretty  well  back  fired.  All  we  got 
to  do  now  is  to  keep  her  from  crossing  any> 
wheres,  and  if  she  does  cross,  to  corral  her 
before  she  can  get  away  from  us." 

"I  wish  we  could  have  got  here  sooner!" 
cried  Bob,  disappointed  that  the  little  ad- 
venture seemed  to  be  flattening  out. 

"So?"  commented  Charley  dr>iy.  "Wdl, 
there's  plenty  yet.  If  she  gets  out  in  one 
single,  lonesome  place,  this  fire  line  of  ours 
won't  be  worth  a  cent.  She's  inside  now — 
if  we  can  hold  her  there."  He  gazed  at  a 
big  dead  pine  blazing  merrily  to  its  very  top. 
Every  once  in  a  while  a  chunk  of  bark  or  a 
piece  of  limb  came  flaring  down  to  the 
ground  with  a  thump.  "There's  the  trou- 
ble," said  he.  "What's  to  keep  a  spark  or  a 
coal  from  that  old  coon  from  falling  or 
rolling  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line?  If 
it  happens  when  none  of  us  are  around,  why 
the  fire  gets  a  start.  And  maybe  a  coal  will 
roll  downhill  from  somewhere,  or  a  breeze 
come  up  and  carry  sparks.  One  spark  over 
here,"  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  brushed 
line,  "and  it's  all  to  do  over  again.  There's 
six  of  us,"  added  the  ranger,  "and  a  hundred 
of  these  trees  near  the  line.  By  rights  there 
ought  to  be  a  man  camped  down  near  every- 
one of  them." 

"Give  us  our  orders,"  repeated  Bob. 
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"The  orders  are  to  patrol  the  fire  line," 
said  Morton.  "If  you  find  the  fire  has 
broken  across,  corral  it.  If  it  gets  too 
strong  for  you,  shoot  your  six-shooter  twice. 
Keep  a-moving,  but  take  it  easy  and  save 
yourself  for  to-morrow.  About  two  o'clock, 
or  so,  ril  shoot  three  times.  Then  you  can 
come  to  camp  and  get  a  little  sleep.  You 
got  to  be  in  shape  for  to-morrow." 

"Why  especially  to-morrow?"  asked  Bob. 

"Fire  dies  in  the  cool  of  night;  it  comes 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  day,"  explained 
Morton  succinctly. 

Bob  took  to  the  right,  while  Jack  went  in 
the  opposite  direction.  His  way  led  down- 
hill. He  crossed  a  ravine,  surmounted  a 
little  ridge.  Now  he  was  in  the  worse  than 
total  darkness  of  the  almost  extinct  area. 
Embers  and  coals  burned  all  over  the  side- 
hill  like  so  many  evil  winking  eyes.  Far 
ahead,  down  the  mountain,  the  rising  smoke 
glowed  incandescent  with  the  light  of  an 
invisible  fire  beneath.  Bob,  blinded  by  this 
glow,  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his  way. 
At  last  he  found  himself  in  the  V  of  a  narrow 
ravine.  Here  a  single  coal  had  lodged  and 
already  started  into  flame  the  dry  small 
brush.  It  had  fallen  from  an  oak  fully  a 
hundred  feet  away,  and  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  had  found  a  path  to  this  hidden 
pocket.  Bob  carefully  laid  his  canteens 
and  the  rake  on  a  boulder  and  set  to  work 
with  his  sharpened  hoe.  The  brush  proved 
unexpectedly  difficult.  It  would  not  stand 
up  to  the  force  of  his  stroke,  but  bent  away. 
The  tarweed,  especially,  was  stubborn. 
He  made  an  initial  mistake  by  starting  to 
hoe  out  his  path  too  near  the  blaze,  forgetting 
that  in  the  time  necessary  to  complete  his 
half-circle,  the  flames  would  have  spread,  so 
he  abandoned  his  beginning  and  fell  back 
twenty  feet.  This  considerably  lengthened 
the  line  he  would  have  to  cut.  When  it 
was  about  half  done,  Bob  discovered  that 
he  would  have  to  hustle  to  prevent  the  fire 
breaking  by  him  before  he  could  complete 
his  half-circle.  It  became  a  race.  He 
worked  desperately.  The  heat  scorched  his 
face  and  hands,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  face  his  work.  The  little  licking 
flames  had  at  last  become  a  persond 
enemy.  He  fought  them  absorbedly,  throw- 
ing his  line  farther  and  farther  as  the 
necessity  arose,  running  to  beat  down  with 
green  brush  the  first  feeble  upstartings  of 
the  fire  as  it  leaped  here  and  there  his 
barrier. 


"Well,"  drawled  Charley  Morton's  voice 
behind  him,  "what  you  think  you're  doing?" 

"Corralling  this  fire,  of  course,"  Bob 
panted. 

"What  for?"  demanded  Charley. 

Bob  looked  up  in  sheer  amazement. 

"See  that  rock  dike  up  the  hill  behind 
you?"  explained  Morton.  "Well,  our  fire 
line  already  runs  up  to  that  on  both  sides. 
Fire  couldn't  cross  it.  We  expected  this 
to  bum." 

Bob  suddenly  felt  a  little  nauseated  and 
dizzy  from  the  heat  and  the  violence  of  his 
exertions  in  this  high  altitude. 

"Here's  your  canteen,"  Morton  went  on 
easily.  "Take  a  swig.  Better  save  a  little. 
Feel  better?  Let  me  give  you  a  pointer: 
don't  try  to  stop  a  fire  going  uphill.  Take 
it  on  top  or  just  over  the  top.  It  bums 
slower  and  it  ain't  so  apt  to  jump." 

"I  know,  I  forgot,"  said  Bob,  feeling  a 
trifle  foolish. 

"NevQT  mind,  you've  learned  something,'' 
said  Morton  comfortably.  "Let's  go  down 
below.  There's  fresh  fire  there,  and  it  may 
have  jumped  past  Elliott." 

They  scrambled  down.  Elliott  and  Ware 
were  found  to  be  working  desperately  in  the 
face  of  the  flames.  The  fire  had  not  here 
jumped  the  line,  but  it  was  burning  with 
great  ferocity  up  to  the  very  edge  of  it.  The 
rangers  could  not  give  back  an  inch,  for  an 
inch  of  headway  on  the  wrong  side  the  path 
would  convert  a  kindling  little  blaze  to  a 
real  fire.  Bob  gripped  his  handful  of  green 
brush  and  set  to  work.  His  garments  were 
literally  drenched  with  sweat,  which  imme- 
diately dried  into  steam.  He  pould  hardly 
breathe,  and  could  see  only  with  difficulty. 
How  they  stuck  it  out  for  an  infemal  half- 
hour,  Bob  could  not  have  told;  but  stick  it 
outthey  did.  The  flames  gradually  died  down. 
The  four  men  fell  back.  Their  eyebrows 
and  hair  were  singed,  their  skin  blackened. 

"Well,  that  was  a  good  little  scrap," 
observed  Charley  Morton  cheerfully.  "I 
certainly  do  wish  it  was  always  night  when 
a  man  had  to  fight  fire.  In  a  hot  sun  it  gets 
to  be  hard  work." 

Elliott  rolled  his  eyes,  curiously  white 
like  a  minstrel's  in  his  blackened  face,  at 
Bob,  but  said  nothing. 

"We'll  leave  Elliott  here  to  watch  this  a 
few  minutes,  and  go  down  the  line,"  said 
Morton. 

Bob  lifted  ^  uid  to  his  surprise 

found  it  en 
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''Why,  I  must  have  drunk  a  gallon!"  he 
cried. 

"It's  dry  work/*  said  Morton. 

The  men  traversed  the  fire  line  from  end 
to  end  a  half-dozen  times.  Anxiously  Bob 
widened  the  path  here,  kicked  back  glowing 
brands  there,  tried  to  assure  himself  that  in 
no  possible  manner  could  the  seed  of  a  new 
conflagration  find  germination.  After  a 
long  time  he  heard  three  shots  from  up  the 
mountain.  He  shouldered  his  blackened 
implements  and  commenced  a  laborious 
ascent.  Stubs  and  sticks  protruded  every- 
where, stones  rolled  from  under  his  feet. 
Once,  on  a  steep  shale,  he  fell  and  rolled 
ten  feet  out  of  sheer  weariness.  In  addition, 
he  was  again  very  thirsty  and  his  canteen 
was  empty.  A  chill  gray  of  dawn  was 
abroad,  the  smell  of  stale  burning  hung  in 
the  air. 

By  the  time  he  had  staggered  into  camp, 
the  daylight  had  come.  Across  a  tiny 
ravine  the  horses  dozed,  tied  each  to  a  short 
picket  rope.  About  the  camp-fire  stood 
utensils  from  which  the  men  were  dispiritedly 
helping  themselves.  Bob  saw  that  the  long 
pine-needles  had  been  scraped  together  to 
make  soft  beds,  over  which  blankets  had 
been  spread.  Amy  herself,  her  cheeks  red, 
her  eyes  bright,  was  passing  around  tin 
cups  of  strong  coffee  and  tin  plates  of  food. 
Her  horse,  saddled  and  bridled,  stood 
near  by. 

"Take  a  little  of  this,"  she  urged  Bob, 
"and  then  turn  in." 

Bob  muttered  his  thanks. 

"How  did  you  leave  things  at  the  lower 
end?"  Morton  was  asking  him. 

"All  out  but  two  or  three  smoldering  old 
stubs,"  replied  Bob.    "Everything's  safe." 

"Nothing's  safe,"  contradicted  Morton. 
"By  rights  we  ought  to  watch  every  minute. 
But  we  got  to  get  some  rest  in  a  long  fight. 
It's  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  the  fire  bums 
low.  Turn  in  and  get  all  the  sleep  you  can. 
May  need  you  later." 

"I'm  all  in,"  acknowledged  Bob,  throwing 
back  his  blanket.    "I'm  willing  to  say  so." 

"No  more  fire  in  mine,"  agreed  yoimg 
Elliott. 

The  other  men  said  nothing,  but  fell  to 
their  beds.  Only  Charley  Morton  rose  a 
litde  stiffly  to  his  feet. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  turn  in,  too,  Char- 
ley ?"  asked  the  girl  quickly. 

"It's  daylight  now,"  explained  the  ranger. 


"and  I  can  see  to  ride  a  horse.  I  reckon  I'd 
better  ride  down  the  line." 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  said  Amy.  "Of 
course  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  the  fire  take  care 
of  itself.  See!  I  have  Pronto  saddled. 
I'll  look  over  the  line,  and  if  anything  hap- 
pens I'll  wake  you." 

"You  must  be  about  dead,"  said  Charley. 
"You  been  up  all  night  fixing  camp  and 
cooking — " 

"Up  all  night!"  repeated  Amy  scornfully. 
"How  long  do  you  think  it  takes  me  to  make 
camp  and  cook  a  simple  litde  breakfast?'' 

"But  the  country's  almighty  rough  riding." 

"On  Pronto?" 

"He's  a  good  mountain  pony,"  agreed 
Charley  Morton.  "California  John  picked 
him  out  himself.  All  right.  I  do  feel 
some  tired." 

This  was  about  six  o'clock.  The  men 
had  slept  but  a  litde  over  an  hour  when 
Amy  scrambled  over  the  rim  of  the  dike  and 
dropped  from  her  horse. 

"Charley!"  she  cried,  shaking  the  ranger 
by  the  shoulder.  "I'm  sorry.  But  there's 
fresh  smoke  about  halfway  down  the 
mountain." 

Twenty  minutes  later,  all  six  were  frantic- 
ally digging,  hoeing,  chopping,  beating  in 
a  frenzy  against  the  spread  of  the  flames. 
In  some  ma&ner  the  fire  had  jumped  the 
line;  that  early  in  the  fight  a  spark  had 
lodged.  As  long  as  the  darkness  of  night 
held  down  thfe  temperature,  this  spark 
merely  smoldered.  But  the  sun  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  Green  brush 
that  would  have  resisted  for  a  long  time 
now  sprang  into  fire  at  a  touch.  The  con- 
flagration spread  swiftiy,  licking  up  all 
before  it.  The  work  was  fierce  in  its  inten- 
sity. Bob,  in  common  with  the  others,  had 
given  up  trying  to  protect  himself.  His 
dothes  smoked,  his  skin  blistered,  he 
breathed  the  hot  air  in  gasps.  Strangely 
enough,  he  did  not  feel  in  the  least  tired. 

To  right  and  left  of  him  the  other  men 
were  working  desperately  to  tear  out  the 
brush.  He  grubbed  away  trying  to  clear 
the  pine-needles  and  litde  bushes  that  would 
carry  the  fire  through  the  rocks  like  so  many 
powder  fuses.  In  trying  to  roll  a  boulder 
out  of  the  way  he  caught  his  hand.  A  sharp 
lightning  pain  shot  up  his  arm  and  into  the 
middle  of  his  chest.  When  he  had  sue-' 
ceeded  in  extricating  himself  he  found  that 
his  middle  finger  was  squarely  broken. 
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VI 

BOB  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
the  injured  member.  Charley  Morton 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  motioned 
him  back.  Casting  a  look  of  regret  at  his 
half-completed  defenses,  he  obeyed.  To 
his  surprise  he  foimd  the  other  four  already 
gathered  together.  Evidently  his  being 
called  off  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  broken  finger,  as  he  had  at  first  supposed. 

"Well,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  fall  back," 
said  Morton  composedly.  "It's  got  away 
from  us." 

Without  further  comment  he  shouldered 
his  implements  and  took  his  way  up  the  hill. 
Bob  handed  his  hoe  and  rake  to  Jack 
Pollock. 

"Carry  'em  a  minute,"  he  explained. 
"I  hurt  my  hand  a  little." 

As  he  walked  along  he  bound  the  finger 
roughly  to  its  neighbor,  and  on  both  tied  a 
rude  splint. 

"What's  up?"  he  muttered  to  Jack,  as  he 
worked  at  this. 

"I  reckon  we  must  be  goin'  to  start  a  fire 
line  back  of  the  next  cross-ridge  some- 
wheres,"  Jack  ventured  his  opinion. 

Bob  stopped  short. 

"Then  we've  abandoned  the  old  one!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"Complete,"  spoke  up  Ware,  who  over- 
heard. 

"And  all  the  work  we've  done  there  is 
useless?" 

"Absolutely." 

"We've  got  it  all  to  do  over  again  from  the 
beginning?" 

"Certain  sure." 

Bob  adjusted  his  mind  to  this  new  and 
rather  overwhelming  idea. 

"I  saw  Senator  Clark  made  a  speech  the 
other  day,"  spoke  up  Elliott,  "in  which  he 
attacked  the  service,  because  he  said  it  was  a 
refuge  for  consumptives  and  incompetents!" 

At  this  moment  Amy  rode  up  draped  with 
canteens  and  balancing  carefully  a  steaming 
pail  of  coffee.  She  was  accompanied  by 
another  woman  similarly  provided. 

The  newcomer  was  a  decided-looking 
woii>an  under  thirty,  with  a  full,  strong 
figure,  pronounced  flaxen-blond  hair,  a 
clear  though  somewhat  sunburned  skin, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  flash  of  strong  white  teeth. 
Bob  had  never  seen  her  before,  but  he 
recognized  her  as  a  mountain  woman.  She 
rode  a  pinto,  guided  by  a  hackamore,  and 
was  attired  quite  simply  in  the  universal 


broad  felt  hat  and  a  serviceable  blue  calico 
gown.  In  spite  of  this  she  rode  astride,  and 
rode  well.  A  throwing  rope,  or  riata,  hung 
in  the  sling  at  the  right  side  of  her  saddle 
pommel,  and  it  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  used. 

"Where's  Charley?"  she  asked  promptly 
as  she  rode  up.  "Is  that  you?  You  Iook 
like  a  nigger.  How  you  feeling?  You  just 
mind  me,  and  don't  you  try  to  do  too  much. 
You  don't  get  paid  for  overtime  at  this  job." 

"Hullo,  Lou,"  replied  Charley  Morton. 
"I  thought  it  was  about  time  you  showed  up." 

The  woman  nodded  at  the  others. 

"Howd'y,  Mrs.  Morton,"  answered  Tom 
Carroll,  Pollock  and  Ware.  Bob  and 
Elliott  bowed. 

By  now  the  fire  had  been  left  far  in  the 
rear.  At  the  top  of  the  ridge  Charley  Mor- 
ton called  a  halt. 

"This  is  pretty  easy  country,"  said  he. 
"We'll  run  the  line  square  down  either  side. 
Get  busy." 

"Have  a  cup  of  coffee  first,"  urged  Amy. 

They  drank  the  coffee,  finding  it  very 
good,  and  tucked  away  the  lunches  Amy, 
with  her  imfailing  forethought,  had  brought 
them. 

"Good-by!"  she  called  gaily.  "I've  got 
to  get  back  to  camp  before  the  fire  cut»  me 
off.  I  won't  see  you  again  till  the  fire  bums 
me  out  a  way  to  get  to  you." 

"Take  my  horse,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
dismounting.  "You  don't  need  me  in 
camp." 

Amy  took  the  lead  rein  and  rode  away 
as  a  matter  of  course.  She  was  quite  alone 
to  guard  the  horses  and  camp  equipage  on 
the  little  knoll  while  the  fire  spent  its  fury 
all  around  her.  Everybody  seemed  to  take 
the  matter  for  granted;  but  Bob  looked  after 
her  with  mingled  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
astonishment.  This  western  breed  of  girl 
was  still  beyond  his  comprehension. 

In  spite  of  the  cruel  throb  of  his  injured 
hand.  Bob  now  found  labor  pleasant  by 
force  of  contrast.  The  air  was  cool,  the* 
shade  refreshing,  the  franlic  necessity  of 
struggle  absent.  Several  times  Charley 
Morton  paused  for  a  moment  to  advise  him. 

"You  ought  to  throw  your  line  farther 
back,"  he  told  Bob.  "See  that  *dead-and- 
down'  ahead?  If  you  let  that  cross  your 
fire  line,  it'll  carry  the  fire  sooner  or  later, 
sure;  and  if  you  curve  your  line  too  quick 
to  go  around  it,  the  fire'll  jump.  You  want 
to  keep  your  eye  out  'way  ahead." 
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Once  Bob  caught  a  glimpse  of  blue  calico 
through  the  trees.  Mrs.  Morton  was  work- 
ing stoutly  with  a  hoe.  Her  skirts  were 
turned  back,  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  display 
a  white  and  plump  forearm,  the  neck  of  her 
gown  loosened  to  show  a  round  and  well- 
molded  neck.  The  strokes  of  her  hoe  were 
as  vigorous  as  those  of  any  of  the  men. 
In  watching  the  strong,  free  movements  of 
her  body,  Bob  forgot  for  a  moment  what 
had  been  intruding  itself  on  him  with  more 
and  more  insistence — the  throb  of  his 
broken  hand. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  fire  line  was 
well  under  way.  But  now  wisps  of  smoke 
began  to  drift  down  the  tree  aisles.  Birds 
shot  past,  at  first  by  ones  and  twos,  later 
in  droves.  A  deer  that  must  have  lain 
perdu  to  let  them  pass,  bounded  across  the 
ridge,  his  head  high,  his  nostrils  wide.  The 
squirrels  ran  chattering  down  the  trees,  up 
others,  leaped  across  the  gaps,  working 
always  farther  and  farther  to  the  north.  The 
cool  breeze  carried  with  it  puffs  of  hot  air. 

"There  she  comes!"  gasped  Charley 
Morton.  "My  Lord,  how  she's  run  to-day. 
We  got  to  close  the  line  to  that  stone  dike." 

They  redoubled  their  efforts.  The  hoes, 
mattocks  and  axes  rose  and  fell  feverishly. 
Mrs.  Morton,  the  perspiration  matting  her 
beautiful  and  shining  hair  across  her  fore- 
head, labored  with  the  best.  The  fire, 
having  gained  the  upward-rising  slope,  came 
at  them  with  the  speed  of  an  enemy  charging. 
Bob  forgot  utterly  his  wounded  hand. 

And  then,  when  they  were  within  a  scant 
fifty  yards  of  the  dike  which  was  intended 
to  be  their  right  wing,  the  flames  sprang 
with  a  roar  to  new  life.  Up  the  slope  they 
galloped,  whirled  around  the  end  of  the  fire 
line,  and  began  eagerly  to  lick  up  the  tar- 
weed  and  needles  of  the  ridge-top. 

Bob  and  Elliott  uttered  a  simultaneous 
cry  of  dismay.  The  victory  had  seemed 
fairly  in  their  grasp.  Now  all  chance  of  it 
was  snatched  away. 

"Poor  guess,"  said  Charley  Morton.  The 
men,  without  other  comment,  shouldered 
their  implements  and  set  off  on  a  dog-trot 
after  their  leader.  The  ranger  merely  fell 
back  to  the  next  natural  barrier. 

"Now  let's  see  if  we  can't  hold  her,  boys," 
said  he. 

Twice  more  that  day  were  these  scenes 
re-enacted.  Each  time  it  seemed  to  Bob 
that  he  could  do  no  more.  His  hand  felt 
as  big  as  a  pillow,  and  his  whole  arm  and 


shoulder  ached.  Amy  bad  been  cut  off 
from  them  by  the  fire.  In  two  days  they 
had  had  but  an  hour's  sleep.  Water  had 
long  since  given  out  on  them.  The  sun  beat 
hot  and  merciless,  assisting  its  kinsman,  the 
fire.  It  seemed  ridiculous  that  this  little 
handful  of  men  should  hope  to  arrest  any- 
thing so  mighty,  so  proud,  so  magnificent 
as  this  great  conflagration.  As  well  expect 
a  colony  of  ants  to  stop  a  break  in  the  levee. 
But  Morton  contiiuied  to  fall  back  as  though 
each  defeat  were  a  matter  of  course.  He 
seemed  unwearied,  though  beneath  the 
smoke-black  his  eyes  were  hollow. 

"We  ought  to  get  help  before  long?"  Bob 
asked. 

"To-morrow,  I  figure,"  replied  Morton. 
"The  boys  are  scattered  wide,  finishing  odds 
and  ends  before  coming  in  for  the  Fourth." 

The  next  defense  was  successfully  com- 
pleted before  the  fire  reached  it.  Bob  felt 
a  sudden  rush  of  extraordinary  and  vivif)ring 
emotion.  A  moment  ago  he  had  been  ready 
to  drop  in  his  tracks,  indifferent  whether  the 
fire  burned  him  as  he  lay.  Now  he  felt 
ready  to  go  on  forever.  Bert  Elliott  found 
energy  enough  to  throw  his  hat  into  the  air, 
while  Jack  shook  his  fist  at  the  advancing 
fire. 

The  cool  of  evening  was  already  falling. 
They  held  the  line  until  the  flames  had 
burned  themselves  out  against  it.  Then  they 
took  up  their  weary  patrol.  Last  night, 
when  Bob  was  fresh,  this  part  of  fire  fighting 
had  seemed  the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work. 
Now,  crippled  and  weary  as  he  was,  in 
contrast  to  the  day's  greater  labor,  it  had 
become  comparatively  easy.  About  eight 
o'clock.  Amy,  having  found  a  way  through, 
appeared  leading  ad  the  horses,  saddled 
and  packed. 

"You  boys  came  a  long  way,"  she  ex- 
plained simply,  "and  I  thought  I'd  bring 
over  camp." 

She  distributed  food,  and  made  trips 
down  the  fire  line  with  coffee.  In  this 
manner  the  night  passed.  No  one  had 
slept.  Sunrise  found  Bob  and  Jack  Pollock 
far  down  the  mountain,  doggedly  beating 
back  some  tiny  flames.  The  camp  was  a 
thousand  feet  above,  and  their  canteens 
had  long  been  empty.  Bob  raised  his 
weary  eyes. 

Out  on  a  rock  inside  the  burned  area, 
like  a  sentinel  cast  in  bronze,  stood  a  horse- 
man. The  light  was  behind  him,  so  only 
his  outline  could  be  seen.    For  a  minute  he 
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Stood  there  quite  motionless,  looking.  Then 
he  moved  forward,  and  another  came  up 
behind  him  on  the  rock.  This  one  ad- 
vanced, and  a  third  took  his  place.  One 
after  the  other,  in  single  file,  they  came, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  their  long  rakes  and 
hoes  slanted  over  their  shoulders  like  spears. 

"Look!"  gasped  Bob  weakly. 

The  two  stood  side  by  side,  spellbound. 
The  flames  licked  past  them  in  the  tarweed; 
they  did  not  heed.  The  horsemen  rode  up, 
twenty  strong.  It  seemed  to  Bob  that  they 
said  things,  and  shouted.  Certainly  a  half- 
dozen  hopped  spryly  ofif  their  horses  and  in 
an  instant  had  confined  the  escaping  fire. 
Somebody  took  Bob's  hoe  from  him.  A 
cheery  voice  shouted  in  his  ear: 

"Hop  along!  You're  through.  We're  on 
the  job.  Go  back  to  camp  and  take  a 
sleep." 

He  and  Pollock  turned  up  the  mountain. 
They  stumbled  and  staggered  on.  A  twig 
sufficed  to  trip  them.  Pollock  muttered 
between  set  teeth,  over  and  over  again: 
"I'd  give  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  drink  of 
water!" 

Finally,  with  a  flicker  of  vitality,  Bob's 
sense  of  humor  cleared  for  an  instant. 

"Not  high  enough,"  said  he.  "Make  it 
two  dollars,  and  maybe  some  angel  will 
hand  you  out  a  glass." 

Then  both  men  fell  over,  sound  asleep. 
An  hour  lateiT  Bob  felt  himself  being  shaken 
violently.  He  stirred  and  advanced  a  litde 
way  toward  the  light,  then  dropped  back 
like  a  plummet  into  the  abysses  of  sleep. 
Afterward  he  recalled  a  vague  impression 
of  being  lifted  on  a  horse.  Possibly  he 
managed  to  hang  on;  possibly  he  was  held 
in  the  saddle — that  he  never  knew. 

The  next  thing  was  the  flicker  of  a  camp- 
fire,  and  the  soft  feel  of  blankets.  It  was 
night,  but  how  it  came  to  be  so,  he  could  not 
imagine.  He  was  very  stiff  and  sore  and 
burned,  and  his  hand  was  very  painful. 
He  moved  it,  and  discovered  that  it  was 
bound  tightly.  When  this  bit  of  surgery 
had  been  performed  he  could  not  have  told. 

He   opened   his   eyes.    Amy  and    Mrs. 


Morton  were  bending  over  cooking  utensils. 
Five  motionless  forms  reposed  in  blankets. 
Bob  counted  them  carefully.  After  some 
moments  it  occurred  to  his  dulled  brain 
that  the  number  represented  his  companions. 
Someone  on  horseback  seemed  to  be  arriv- 
ing. A  glitter  of  silver  caught  his  eye.  He 
recognized  California  John.  Then  he  dozed 
off  again.  The  sound  of  voices  rumbled 
through  the  haze  of  his  half-consciousness. 

"Fifty  hours  of  steady  fire  fighting  with 
only  an  hour's  sleep!"  he  caught  Thome's 
voice  saying. 

"We  found  the  two  of  them  curled  up 
together,"  he  next  heard  Thome  say. 
"Orde  was  coiled  around  a  sharp  root — and 
didn't  know  it,  and  Pollock  was  on  top  of 
him.  They  were  out  in  the  full  sim,  and  a 
procession  of  red  ants  was  disappearing  up 
Orde's  pants'  leg  and  coming  out  at  his 
collar.    Fact!" 

"They're  a  good  lot,"  admitted  Cali- 
fomia  John.    "Best  imbroke  lot  I  ever  saw." 

"We  found  Orde's  finger  broken  and 
badly  swelled.  Heaven  knows  when  he 
did  it,  but  he  never  peeped.  Morton  says 
he  noticed  his  hand  done  up  in  a  handker- 
chief yesterday  morning." 

Bob  dozed  again.  From  time  to  time  he 
caught  fragments — "Four  fire  lines — ^think 
of  it — only  one  old-timer  in  the  lot — I'm 
proud  of  my  boys " 

He  came  next  to  full  consciousness  to 
hear  Thome  saying: 

"Mrs.  Morton  fought  fire  with  the  best 
of  them.    That's  the  ranger  spirit  I  like — " 

"Don't  praise  me,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Morton 
tartly.  "I  don't  give  a  red  cent  for  all  your 
forests,  and  your  pesky  rangering.  If  Char- 
ley Morton  would  quit  you  and  tend  to  his 
cattle,  I'd  be  pleased.  I  didn't  fight  fire 
to  help  you,  let  me  tell  you." 

"What  did  you  do  it  for?"  asked  Thome, 
evidently  amused. 

"I  knew  I  couldn't  get  Charley  Morton 
home  and  in  bed  and  resting  until  that 
pesky  fire  was  out,  that's  why!"  shot  back 
Mrs.  Morton. 

Then  Bob  fell  into  a  deep  sleep 


[to  be  continxted] 
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experiment  of  run- 
ning sheep  on 
American  ranges  in 
large  bodies  with- 
out the  overseeing 
eye  of  the  regulai" 
herder. 

How  they  laugh- 
ed, some  of  those 
western  sheepmen 
who  had  grown  up 
in  the  dust  of  a 
band  of  sheep! 

"Raise  sheep  out  "^^  hunUr'*  abm  oia 

here   without    a 

herder?   Nonsense,  the  varmins  '11  eat  'em 

up  in  no  time. 

"Sheep  won't  graze  without  a  herder," 
they  said;  "they'll  just  bunch  up  and  stay 
there^l  day  long  too  scared  to  scatter  out 
and  eat." 

But  in  no  way  daunted  by  their  scoffings, 
the  Forest  Service  men  set  about  finding 
a  suitable  tract  of  land  whereon  the  experi- 
ment could  be  tried. 

Up  In  the  Cascade  mountains  of  Oregon, 
in  the  Wallowa  National  Forest,  they  found 
a  tract  of  land  admirably  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
greatest  sheep-raising  districts  in  the  West. 
The  range  was  just  what  they  wanted,  being 
partly  open  grass-land  and  partly  timbered, 
and  nowhere  in  the  West  were  there  so 
many  different  species  of  wild  animals  to  be 
found.  And  'tis  wild  animals — the  pred- 
atory class — that  give  the  sheepman  the 
most  concern  for  his  herd  and  force  him  to 
keep  a  herder  ever  with  his  flock  to  guard 
against  their  attacks. 

The  Wallowa  region  seems  to  be  a  "home 
range"  for  every  variety  of  sheep- eating 
animals.    Of  bears,  the  grizzly,  black,  and 
cinnamon  roam  the  mountains  in  numbers, 
while  the  lesser  lights  of  the  fraternity,  like 
mountain  lions,   bobcats,  lynxes,  and  coy- 
otes,    are     very 
common.      The 
last  are  the  most 
cunning     and 
persistent  of  all 
the  animal  foes 
of     the    sheep. 
The  others  only 
take     an    occa- 
sional flier  at  the      i 
herd,     but     the      | 
coyote     is    ever 


at  their  heels,  year 
in  and ,  year  out. 
When  the  sheep 
leave  the  moun- 
tains for  the  winter 
ranges,  he  moves 
along  with  them  as 
if  he  were  one  of 
the  camp-follow- 
ers.  All  winter  long 
he  hangs  alorfg  the 
outskirts  of  the 
camp  if  the  sheep 
ncnitd  »iih  griiiirskini  ^j.g  Qjj   [j,g  range, 

and  up  close  to  the 
feedlots  if  the  sheep  are  being  fed  at  the 
owner's  ranch.  If  he  can't  catch  a  lamb  or 
ewe,  the  coyote  dodges  into  the  ranchman's 
farmyard  when  he  sees  the  dogs  are  away, 
and.  grabs  a  fat  hen  or  picks  up  an  old 
turkey- gob  bier  who  possibly  has  wandered 
too  farfromthe  protection  of  the  farmhouse. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  the  herd  moves 
out  for  the  lambing  ground  he  lurks  along 
on  the  trail,  and  during  the  lambing  season 
woe  betide  the  little  wobbly-legged  chap 
who  lumbers  off  to  one  side  of  the  lambing 
ground  too  far  from  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
herder  or  his  dog. 

So  when  they  built  the  fence  in  which  to 
graze  these  sheep,  they  called  it  a  "coyote- 
proof  fence,"  knowing  full  well  that  if  it 
could  be  built  to  keep   that  sharp-eared 
rascal  out  it  would  be  a  success.    The  build- 
ing of  the  fence  was  duly  accomplished 
under    more    than    ordinary    difficulties. 
Where  the  line  ran  through  thick  timber,  it 
was  necessary  to  clear  off  the  trees  even  to 
the  ground,  l>ecause  the  animals  might  climb 
the  stumps  and  jump  over  the  fence.    In 
places  the  rocky  ledges  were  so  close  to  the 
surface  that  holes  could  not  be  dug;  hence 
they  had  to  set  the  posts  in  frames  and  pile 
rocks  in  them  to  steady  them.    A  barbed 
wire  flat  on  the  ground  kept  all  digging  ani- 
mals from   try- 
ing that  means 
of  obtaining  en- 
trance.    Then 
above  this  came 
a    section     of 
woven  wire,  and 
above  that  sev- 
eral  strands  of 
barbed     wire 
stretched  at  va- 
rying   distances 
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selling  at  between  four  and  five  cents  per 
pound  live  weight,  this  gain  was  well  worth 
making.  Besides  this,  lif  the  lambs  gained 
this  amount,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ewes 
gained  proportionately  over  the  same  class 
under  a  herder. 

No  estimate  of  the  wool  increase  was 
made,  but  the  results  of  the  system  in  Aus- 
tralia prove  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a 
very  decided  gain  in  wool  growth  under  this 
system,  the  wool  being  of  better  staple, 
cleaner  and  heavier.  In  the  region  where 
the  experiment  was  carried  on,  the  sheep- 
men always  expect  an  annual  loss  in  their 
herds  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  due  to 
various  causes:  wild  animals,  poisonous 
plants,  smothering  in  herding,  etc. 

A  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  sheep  in 
the  pasture  and  the  loss  for  the  season  was 
but  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Under  the 
best  of  care,  lambs  will  snag  themselves  in 
the  timber,  ewes  wiH  break  legs  and  get 
killed  accidentally,  and  by  smothering  when 
suddenly  alarmed.  Such  losses  were  found 
to  be  almost  obliterated  when  the  animals 
took  care  of  themselves,  and  with  the  losses 
from  wild  anisals  eliminated,  the  other 
losses  are  extremely  small. 

Every  morning  a  hunter  with  his  dogs 
made  the  rounds  of  the  fence,  looking  for 
signs  of  wild  animals.  During  the  season 
he  found  along  the  fence  line  the  tracks 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  coyotes, 
eight  grizzlies,  fifteen  black  and  brown 
bears,  several  wildcats,  l3mxes  and  other 
animals. 

One  long  elk  dashing  through  the  forest 
struck  the  fence  on  a  ^ant,  tearing  a  great 
gash  across  his  side,  and  left  a  trail  of  blood 
for  the  entire  distance  across  the  pasture 
to  the  point  where  he  again  came  to  the 
fence  and  jumped  it.  From  the  signs,  it 
was  evident  he  did  not  see  the  fence  when 
he  struck  it  the  first  time,  for  he  broke  the 
top  barbed  wires  and  smashed  down  the 
woven  wire. 

As  to  the  bear  family,  wherever  Old 
Ephraim  came  to  the  fence  he  went  through 
it.  Little  cared  he  for  the  stinging  of  the 
sharp  barbs  on  his  heavy  hide.  Nor  did  the 
bears  bother  to  test  the  fence  to  find  a  weak 
point.  Fourteen  times  they  went  through 
by  simply  placing  their  great  grisly  heads 
between  the  wires,  forcing  their  huge  bodies 
through  with  their  hind  feet,  leaving  a  large 
gap  in  the  fence  with  more  or  less  hair 
hanging  to  the  barbs  to  tell  the  story. 


The  brown  and  black  bears  went  through 
wherever  they  cared  to.  From  the  trails 
along  the  fence,  however,  it  was  evident  they 
often  contented  themselves  with  traveling 
around  the  outside  of  the  pasture,  looking 
for  an  opening. 

Of  the  entire  herd  of  sheep  not  one  was  lost 
by  these  predatory  animals.  The  one  lone 
coyote  who  spent  the  summer  inside  was 
kept  so  busy  by  the  dogs  running  him  that 
he  made  no  attempts  upon  the  sheep. 

The  hunter  during  the  season  killed 
thirteen  coyotes,  two  grizzlies,  five  brown 
bears,  three  cats  and  numerous  other 
smaller  animab. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  fence  has  proven 
a  decided  success.  The  sheep  were  heavier, 
sheared  more  wool,  showed  fewer  losses  from 
different  causes  and  the  cost  of  handling  was 
less.  Finally — and  of  equal  importance — 
it  has  been  very  conclusively  proved  that, 
on  a  given  area,  twice  as  many  sheep  can 
be  grazed  under  the  pasture  system  as  when 
herded.  [This  means  that  by  fencing  the 
ranges  the  western  sheepmen  can  graze 
just  twice  as  many  sheep  as  they  are  to-day 
on  the  same  feed. 

That  the  sheepmen  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  plan,  is  seen  by  the  great 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  it.  Several 
sheepmen  have  built  such  coyote-proof 
pastures  during  the  past  summer  and  have 
had  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  it. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  few  of  them  own 
land  enough  in  one  body  to  handle  any 
number  of  sheep  lipon,  and  the  only  method 
by  which  it  could  be  placed  in  operation  all 
over  the  range  country  would  be  some  law 
allowing  the  sheepmen  to  lease  or  otherwise 
control  tracts  of  government  land  for  this 
purpose.  The  cattlemen  of  the  West  have 
for  several  years  been  asking  Congress  for 
such  a  law  and  the  sheepmen  have  opposed 
it.  Possibly  the  results  of  this  fencing  ex- 
periment may  show  the  sheepmen  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  lead  them  to  join  with  the 
cattlemen  in  the  demand  for  the  law. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  the  fence  is 
about  $225  per  mile,  depending  of  course 
upon  the  prices  of  wire  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  work.  The  Forest  Service  has  recently 
published  a  bulletin  on  this  coyote-proof 
pastiure  which  gives  ftdl  information  as  to 
cost  of  fencing  and  best  methods  of  erecting 
the  fence  and  much  other  information  re- 
gardl  iUf  ci  value  to  the  stockmen 


From  an  Autumn  Camp 


By  Katherine  Oliver 


HE  misses  the  prime  time  of  year 
who  turns  away  from  the  moun- 
tains at  the  end  of  summer.  Wait 
a  little  longer,  till  autumn  is  well 
on — then  nature  is  ready  to  take 
her  holiday  with  you.  The  year's  work  is 
done,  the  budding,  the  blossoming,  the  cast- 
ing of  her  seeds;  she  drops  her  hands  into 
her  lap  and  leans  back-with  a  sigh,  to  rest 
and  doze  under  the  mellow  sun,  uncaring 
how  brown  her  face  grows  beneath  its  slant- 
ing rays. 

Perfect  repose  prevails;  the  pine-needles 
point  upward,  absolutely  motionless;  the 
tawny  meadows  sleep  in  the  sunshine;  the 
brakes,  no  longer  bristling  in  their  freshness, 
droop,  weary  after  the  summer  show;  the 
season's  parade  of  blossom  and  verdure  is 
over — these  are  the  laziest  of  siesta  hours. 
Even  Jerry  McNew's  cows  down  there  in 
the  meadow,  whose  temperamental  com- 
placency is  a  thing  enviable,  seem  to  have 
attained  to  a  state  of  supreme  content. 

I  am  glad  to  observe,  from  my  secluded 
outlook  on  this  pine-grown  knoll,  from 
which  I  can  see  the  wooded  slopes  opposite, 
the  meadows  below,  and  a  bit  of  the  road, 
just  down  there,  that  there  are  others  be- 
sides ourselves,  who,  independent  of-  the 
convention  which  appears  to  prescribe  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  with  at  most  a 
week  or  two  in  September,  as  the  proper 
vacation  season,  are  staying  on  for  better 
things.  A  spring-wagon  has  just  passed, 
carrying  sunbonneted  women  and  barefoot 
children,  and  a  moment  ago  I  heard  the  beat 
of  a  horse's  foot  on  the  damp  ground  and 
caught  the  stimulating  sight  of  a  galloping 
rider. 

I  slipped  away  here  two  hours  ago  from 
the  camp  precincts,  where  a  cheerful  circle 
of  tent  neighbors,  established  in  camp-chairs 


and  hammocks, visited  comfortably  together, 
enjoying  the  real  flow  of  companionable 
souls  which  doesn't  go  with  city  calls  or  con- 
ventional functions.  The  opportunity  for 
this  sort  of  visiting,  afforded  by  a  camping- 
out  season,  is  one  of  its  choicest  features. 
This  is  the  real  natural  intercourse  between 
people  who  want  to  know  each  other — for 
surely  no  one  ever  includes  in  his  own  party 
anybody  he  doesn't  want  to  know,  unless 
he  has  made  a  grievous  choice. 

1  did  not  dee  this  festiw  scene  because  I 
was  of  unresponsive  mind — far  from  it — but 
because  I  had  an  appointment  to  keep.  I 
had  not  spent  an  hour  in  the  den  for  three 
days  and  that  was  to  lose  opportunities, 
choice,  indeed.  The  den  is  a  little  cleared 
space  in  a  thicket  of  young  pines.  It  holds 
a  littie  tent,  set  so  far  back  and  so  snugly 
among  the  trees  that  it  is  almost  as  though 
it  had  grown  there.  The  tent  contains  only 
a  cot,  with  coverings  and  cushions.  There 
is  a  long  bench  outside,  where  one  may  dt 
and  read  to  one  who  rests.  There  is  a  httle 
fireplace  of  smoky  rocks  that  suggests 
vanished  but  easily  recalled  cheer  and  a 
furnishing  of  beauty;  standing  against  the 
green,  is  a  huge  burnt  stump,  with  a  high 
standing  slab  at  the  back,  alt  of  the  most 
beautiful  texture,  with  a  dull  sheen  like 
moire  silk.  The  former  lady  of  the  house, 
now  also  vanished,  utilized  this  beauteous 
object  as  a  kitchen  safe,  covering  it  well  with 
papers.  We  fell  heir  to  the  den  and  all  its 
appurtenances,  and  its  value  therefore  is 
greatiy  enhanced.  It  is  indeed  a  windfall, 
a  place  to  go  to  read  the  book  that  you  have 
hoarded  for  just  such  a  spot,  the  place  to 
write  one's  letters,  or  to  sleep,  or  to  dream, 
wide-awake.  Ah,  this  is  rest — to  stretch  out 
on  one's  back  in  the  green-walled  place,  and 
lie  for  an  hour,  gazing  up  at  the  motionless 
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green  pine  tops  and  the  dome  of  exqui- 
site blue  above;  to  lose  the  rigid  grip  on 
things,  to  let  go  one's  self  and  one's  life,  and, 
with  the  senses  soothed  and  at  peace,  to 
drift  out  into  the  absolute  repose  of  nature. 
Emerson,  or  some  other  soul  equally  in  the 
confidence  of  the  great  mother,  is  at  such  a 
time  the  only  companion  who  can  possibly 
add  to  instead  of  detract  from  the  joy  of  the 
hour,  and  even  then  he  must  not  be  read — 
only  a  word  now  and  then,  that  by  the  testi- 
mony of  another,  one's  impulses  may  be 
confirmed. 

But  listening  to  the  words  of  her  best 
friend  is  not  as  good  as  to  delight  oneself 
in  her  very  presence,  focusing  her  delicate 
colors  with  half -closed  drowsy  eyes,  hearing, 
without  consciousness  of  listening,  the  music 
of  the  woodpecker's  busy  tapping,  afar  o£f, 
and  the  lowing  of  near  cattle,  until  gradually, 
sounds,  scents  and  colors  become  blended 
into  a  delicious  opiate  that  sweeps  one  away 
into  perfect  deep.  The  awakening  from 
such  slumber  is  almost  as  beneficent  as  the 
falling  into  it.  From  being  drenched  in  a 
blissful  stupor,  the  sleeper  rouses  to  luxuriate 
in  the  same  grateful  influences  which  pre- 
vailed with  such  wholesome  effect  before; 
only  they  are  deepened  now,  the  calm  of 
external  things  is  still  more  profound,  for  it 
is  as  though  nature  after  hushing  her  tired 
child  to  rest,  lay  down  beside  him,  and  when 
he  wakes  he  finds  her  sleeping  and  slips 
away  on  tiptoe  lest  he  rouse  her. 

There  are  distinct  advantages  in  being  the 
first  and  last  camp,  and  we  have  known  the 
pleasurable  vicissitudes  of  the  entire  season. 
That  chiefest  pleasure  of  first-comers  was 
ours — the  opportunity  to  forage  among  the 
nooks  and  comers  of  the  woods,  gleaning 
rustic  furnishings  for  one's  establishment 
from  the  abandoned  belongings  of  last  year's 
camps.  It  is  as  diverting  as  hunting  hen's 
nests. 

Ours  has  been  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
each  new  relay  of  friends,  expatiating  upon 
the  advantages  of  our  location  with  all  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  "rooms- to-rent" 
lady;  introducmg  them  to  the  delights  of 
the  place,  learned  from  our  citizenship  here, 
and  gaining  new  gratification  from  their 
surprise  and  pleasure.  But  just  here  exists 
a  flaw  in  the  summer  outing  which  one 
avoids  by  delaying  his  vacation  till  later. 
Unless  one  comes  to  the  hills  very  early, 
indeed,  scarcely  has  he  begun  overtures  of 
friendship  to  the  brooks  and  the  woods. 


when  the  social  season  m  camp  begins  and 
straightway  nature,  whom  he  came  here 
expressly  to  visit,  is  crowded  to  the  back- 
ground by  the  numberless  interests  created 
by  a  throng  of  camp  comrades.  Instead 
of  walking  with  her  mornings,  in  some  dim 
canon,  where  commimion  would  be  sweet, 
one  finds  himself  rolling  festively  along  with 
a  picnic  party  bound  for  the  peak.  After- 
noons, in  place  of  seeking  her  fellowship 
on  the  hills,  one  is  lured  into  a  fancywork- 
engrossed  circle,  while  (must  it  be  con- 
fessed?), one's  nights,  instead  of  being  spent 
under  her  calm  star-lit  aisles,  are  devoted  to 
penuchle  parties  indoors.  Our  days,  since 
the  camp  circle  has  been  diminished  to  a 
slender  one  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
seek  new  diversions,  have  been  spent  in 
forages  to  the  cafions  and  on  the  hills. 
On  all  these  gladsome  jaunts  we  went  on 
our  own  legs,  and  I'm  sure  profited  the 
more  because  of  doing  so.  Is  it  not  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  accomplish — 
a  walk  ? 

We  knew  the  first  rain  of  the  season  here, 
a  gusty  downpour  with  a  splendid  accom- 
paniment of  majestic  thunder.  There  were 
catastrophes  in  camp,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
wet  weather  alone  can  prove  that  one's 
tent  doesn't  leak  (a  truth  worthy  to  be 
coined  as  a  proverb).  Ours  Uaked,  all  along 
where  the  sagging  canvas  formed  eaves. 

We  waited  for  the  first  snow,  as  in  the 
valley  one  waits  for  the  rose  carnival  or 
grand  opera.  So  lovely  and  fleeting  a  show 
it  was — our  green  familiar  woods  masquer- 
ading for  a  morning  in'  a  regal  glittering 
garment,  till  the  jealous  midday  sun  snatched 
it  away.  But  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  valley  in  cloud.  It  is  the  day 
of  the  white  stone,  the  day  when  we  are 
waked  by  the  cry:  "The  fog  is  in  the  valley  I" 
Never  mind  breakfast,  breakfast  can  wait — 
to  get  down  to  the  edge  of  it  is  the  main 
thing.  We  hurry  out  into  the  morning, 
along  the  wet  trails.  To  one  of  imaginative 
mind  who  looks  upon  the  spectacle  for  the 
first  titee,  the  impression  is  inevitable. 

But  the  marvelous  variations  of  this  spec- 
tacle! To-day,  a  storm  is  on  the  deep  and 
the  vast  is  a  chaos,  here  heaving  upward 
•  and  lifting  confusion  to  the  sky^  there,  rush- 
ing frightfully  back,  opening  depth  vistas 
that  mak«  A^  senses  reel,  and  ever  storming 
our  '-**old  with  awful  billows 

Hu^  ul  recede,  melting  into 

h$  frow,  it  is  a  fair  sea, 
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with  shimmering  surf,  breaking  into  the 
canons,  and  whitecaps  curling  to  the  light, 
and  one  might  launch  his  boat  from  off  our 
point  here  and  fare  away  to  those  dim  head- 
lands about  which  the  far  waves  glint.  And, 
again,  to-morrow,  there  Is  no  sea  at  all,  but 
a  vast  snowfield,  off  which  blows  an  icy  wind, 
tingling  our  blood  with  the  zest  of  the  ad- 
venturer in  arctic  realms. 

But  there  is  one  hour  of  the  miracle,  the 
majesty  of  which  is  not  for  me  to  describe. 
That  is  the  hour  of  dawn,  when  the  naked 
purity  of  the  heavens  looks  down  upon  the 
earth,  clothed  with  her  own  garments  of 
purification,  purity  beholding  purity,  silence, 
silence — a  unity  of  purity  and  peace.  Then 
it  is  that  one  finds  no  voice,  only  the  thoughts 


of  the  great  ones  move  through  the  awed 
mind,  and  one  perceives  in  the  calm  and 
luminous  distance  that  which  Ruskin  knew 
as  the  type  of  the  Infinite,  and  in  the 
majesty  of  the  white  universe,  John's  dty 
whose  foundations  are  of  jasper,  and  i^ 
gates  twelve  pearls.  And  when  the  dawn 
moves  up  the  sky  and  the  earth-cloud  begins 
to  quiver  and  to  pulsate  with  warm  yearn- 
ings, and  to  glow  unto  its  utmost  bounds 
with  a  marvelous  brightness,  until  the  whole 
is  luminous  and  singing  with  light,  then,  to 
the  beholder,  all  sense  and  temporal  mean- 
ings vanish  and  his  spirit  leaps  to  witness 
the  supreme  consummation:  "Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  the  whole  world 
is  full  of  His  glory." 


Some  Debts  and  a  Debtor 


By  Frances  R.  Sterrett 


CJLEY  whistled  indifferently  as  he 
looked  at  his  mail.  He  had  re- 
ceived similar  envelopes,  with  the 
same  names  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comers,  the  first  of  every  month 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

"They  might  as  well  save  their  stamps," 
he  grinned  cheerfully  as  he  dropped  the 
letters  into  the  waste  paper  basket,  all  but 
one,  a  thick  creamy  envelope,  which  he 
opened  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  expecta- 
tion.   He  did  not  recognize  the  writing,  but 
the   stationery   looked   expensive   and   he 
naturally  likwi  costly  things,    It  was  with 
injured  surprise  therefore  that  he  read: 
Mb.  Joseph  Lonolev 
Dear  Sir: 
For  "eighteen  monlhs  our  firm  has  carried 
your  account  of  $197  on  our  books.    In  that 
lime  you  have  paid  nothing  of  youc  debt  and 
although  our  loss  would  warrant  it,  we  have 
taken  no  steps  to  collect  the  money.    You  are 


also  in  debt  to  other  Mifflin  firms  which  have 
followed  the  same  mistaken  policy.  The  time 
has  come  lo  take  some  action  and  I  wilt  arrange 
for  you  to  meet  your  creditors  at  an  early  date, 
when  a  plan  can  be  agreed  upon  for  the  payment 
ef  the  different  accounts.  If  you  refuse,  action 
will  be  commenced  immediately.  This  is  not 
a  threat  hut  a  plain  siatemeTit  of  what  will 
happen.  You  have  had  the  goods  and  the 
merchants  should  have  their  money.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  at  an  early  dale. 
Yours  truly, 

Frawk  a.  Ransoh. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  muttered  Longley 
feebly,  and  then  bis  spirit  rose  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  never,  never  pay  a 
cent  to  anyone  in  MifSin.  He  had  expected 
to  settle  the  accounts,  of  course,  but  now — 
well,  in  all  the  months  of  his  indebtedness 
he  had  never  received  such  a  communication. 
It  was  an  outragel  Who  was  this  Frank  A. 
Ransom?    Some  officious  upstart  who  had 
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influenced  old  Ransom,  who  was  as  mild  as 
milk.  He  knew  he  owed  Ransom  the  S197, 
and  Barker  and  Son,  $45;  Graves,  S67;  the 
Mifflin  House,  $63;  Walker's  Livery,  $45; 
the  Floral  Company,  $87.  That  wasn't  so 
much.  He  knew  lots  of  fellows  who  owed 
twice  the  sum. 

It  wasn't  his  fault,  anyway.  He  couldn't 
live  on  his  salary  of  $150  a  month  and  if  he 
couldn't  pay  for  present  necessities,  how,  in 
heaven's  name,  could  he  pay  old  bills?  He 
would  ignore  the  whole  thing,  he  decided, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  a  line  that  seemed  to 
stand  out  and  smite  him.  ''This  is  not  a 
threat,  but  a  plain  statement  of  what  will 
happen."  He  shivered  slightiy.  Lawsuits 
were  horrid  and  expensive.  He  really 
couldn't  go  to  law.^  So  he  wrote  a  polite 
reply  in  which  he  said  he  would  be  in  Mifflin 
Saturday  and,  because  he  was  the  most 
hospitable  of  men,  he  added  that  he  would 
like  to  have  his  creditors  dine  with  him  at 
the  Mifflin  House.  He  felt  quite  virtuous 
after  he  had  posted  the  letter  and  decided 
that  he  was  really  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go 
back  to  Mifflin.  He  hadn't  been  there  since 
he  left  over  a  year  ago  to  find  greater  fortune 
in  the  city.  He  had  had  a  good  time  in  the 
old  town,  he  remembered  with  a  smile,  and 
the  two  years  that  were  between  his  gradu- 
ation from  college  and  his  appearance  in  the 
city  had  held  considerable  pleasure,  as  the 
bills  testified. 

"The  old  town  looks  natural,  hasn't 
changed  any  of  its  clothes,"  he  thought 
Saturday,  as  he  stepped  into  the  one  waithig 
carriage  at  the  Mifflin  station.  He  nodded 
to  the  clerk  at  the  hotel  and  tore  open  the 
letter  that  was  handed  to  him: 

Your  creditors  decline  with  thanks  your 
offered  hospitality.  They  unanimously  agree 
that  the  cost  of  the  dinner  should  be  applied 
on  your  bills.  I  shall  be  at  the  office  until  six 
o'clock  and  will  receive  any  communication 
you  wish  to  make. 
^  Yours  truly, 

Frank  A.  Ransom. 

"Hang  Frank  A.  Ransom  1"  he  exclaimed, 
crumpling  the  letter  into  a  ball  and  throwing 
it  away.  The  hospitality  he  had  offered 
seemed,  after  reading  the  letter,  like  an 
insult  and  he  heartily  wished  all  his 
creditors  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  he 
walked  into  the  Ransom  office. 

A  young  woman  was  at  the  desk  where 
he  so  often  had  seen  the  white  head  of  old 
Mr.  Ransom,  a  very  attractive  young  woman 


in  a  tailored  suit  of  white  linen  and  with 
crinkly  hair  that  refused  to  be  tailored. 
He  involuntarily  squared  his  shoulders  as 
he  inquired  for  Mr.  Ransom. 

"He  is  ill.    Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

He  forgot  that  he  had  sworn,  no  matter 
what  happened,  to  refuse  to  talk  to  his 
correspondent,  and  asked  for  Frank  A. 
Ransom,  placing  undue  emphasis  on  the 
initial. 

"I  am  Frank  A.  Ransom,"  she  replied. 

He  gasped  and  blushed  as  he  stammered: 
"I — I  beg  pardon!    I  am  Joseph  Longley." 

"Mr.  Longley?  Will  you  sit  down?" 
She  turned  to  her  desk  and  took  out  a 
bundle  of  papers.  "The  other  creditors 
have  left  their  accounts  in  my  hands,  so  I 
speak  for  them  as  well  as  Ransom,"  she 
went  on  in  a  businesslike  manner.  "You 
have  been  in  our  debt  for  exactly  seventeen 
months  without  paying  a  cent,  not  a  cent. 
My  uncle  has  been  too  lenient.  It  is  time 
something  was  done." 

"It  is  abominable,"  he  confessed.  "I 
assure  you  I  meant  to  pay  them,  but  time 
and  money  slip  away.  It  costs  so  much  to 
live  and  get  about." 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully.  "What 
would  you  do  if  you  had  a  wife  and  half  a 
dozen  children  to  supp>ort?  Many  a  man 
has  to  take  care  of  a  family  on  less  than  half 
of  what  you  spend  on  yourself.  You  don't 
know  how  to  save.  It's  time  you  learned. 
It's  ridiculous  for  a  man  to  run  up  a  bill 
of  $87  for  flowers,  just  flowers." 

"They  weren't  for  me,"  hastily. 

"You  ordered  them.  And  surely  the  $45 
for  cigars  and  tobacco  were  spent  for  you  ?" 

He  might  have  said  that  he  had  not 
smoked  it  all  himself,  but  he  didn't.  He  sat 
and  stared  at  her  and  thought  Jiow  dis- 
agreeable she  was,  if  she  did  have  crinkly 
hair. 

"Your  salary  is  $150  a  month,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  "You  surely  don't  pay  more 
than  $50  for  your  room  and  board.  What 
do  you  do  with  the  rest?" 

Heavens  I  Was  she  going  to  demand  an 
itemized  account  ?  The  only  thing  he  could 
remember  was  $33  for  a  dinner  at  the  club 
for  eight  of  his  friends  and  a  mighty  good 
dinner  it  was.  She  would  never  coimte- 
nance  that,  so  he  discreetly  kept  still  and 
thought  she  was  inquisitive  as  well  as 
disagreeable. 

"The  other  creditors  have  agreed  to  a 
plan.    How  cn^l  ite  them  to  dinner 
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when  you  owe  them  so  much?  Our  idea 
is  to  allow  you  $75  a  month  for  your  ex- 
penses and  take  the  other  $75  to  pay  on  the 
accounts." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  stared  in 
speechless  horror. 

"It  won't  take  long,"  she  said,  encourag- 
ingly. 

*'But  I  can't  live  on  $75  a  month!"  he 
gasped. 

"Yes,  you  can.  You  only  think  you 
can't.  You  will  have  to  cut  off  some  ex- 
travagances, but  that  won't  hurt  you.  I 
suppose  you  are  paid  the  first  of  every 
month?  I  shall  expect  a  check  before  the 
fifth.  You  will  be  glad  when  everything  is 
paid,  won't  you?"  And  she  smiled  at  him 
and  the  smile  changed  his  determined  and 
defiant  refusal  into  a  foolish  grin. 

He  could  never  tell  how  it  happened,  but 
presendy  he  found  himself  in  the  street 
staring  wildly  at  the  window  behind  which 
he  had  just  signed  a  paper  which  bound 
him  to  pay  Frank  A.  Ransom  the  sum  of 
$75  a  month  until  certain  debts  were 
canceled. 

"Stung!"  he  said,  passing  his  hand  feebly 
across  his  forehead.  He  felt  dazed.  He 
had  never  met  such  a  person  before.  He 
hoped  he  never  would  again — he  couldn't 
afford  to.  How  disagreeable  business 
women  were!  He  loathed  such  unsexed 
creatures.  He  was  still  staring  at  the 
window  when  two  old  friends  found  him 
and  carried  him  off  for  dinner.  After  dinner 
there  was  a  poker  game  in  quite  the  old 
fashion  and  when  it  was  over,  Longley  had 
lost  $25  and  the  last  train  to  the  city. 

He  slept  late  the  next  morning  and  was 
roused  only  by  the  insistent  ringing  of  the 
telephone.  He  dragged  himself  sleepily  to 
his  elbow  and  took  down  the  receiver.  Mrs. 
Grannis  had  just  heard  he  was  in  town  and 
he  must  come  up  to  dinner.  No  excuse, 
no  indeed  !•  Two  o'clock. 

He  stammered  some  reply  and  fell  back 
on  his  pillow,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  reviewed 
the  amazing  events  of  yesterday  and  tried 
to  find  words  that  would  in  some  way  ex- 
press his  feeling  toward  Frank  A.  Ransom. 
He  felt  better  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to 
stroll  leisurely  to  the  Grannis  home,  where 
Mrs.  Grannis  greeted  him  warmly.  So  did 
her  husband,  but  Longley's  gay  response 
was  cut  short  by  a  glimpse  of  a  girl's  head 
beyond  Grannis*  shoulder. 

"We  are  quite  alone,"  rippled  his  hostess, 


"for  we  don't  count  Frank.  Oh,  I  forgot. 
Miss  Ransom  came  after  you  left.  You 
must  know  each  other.  She  has  actually 
waked  us  up,  we  sleepy  MiflSinites.  You 
know  a  college  girl  just  must  do  things  and 
not  content  with  social  success,  Miss  Ransom 
has  gone  into  business." 

Longley  was  glad  the  announcement  of 
dinner  saved  him  from  a  reply,  but  all 
through  the  meal  it  pleased  Grannis  to 
recall  the  many  foolish  and  extravagant 
feats  he  had  performed  while  a  resident  of 
Mifllin.  He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
Miss  Ransom  took  the  conversation  in  hand 
and  then  stared  resentfully  as  she  expatiated 
on  the  free  amusements,  lectures  and  ex- 
hibitions to  be  enjoyed  in  the  city.  Did  she 
think  he  was  that  kind  ?  He  determined  to 
leave  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  but  fate  in 
the  guise  of  a  long-distance  telephone  call 
for  Mr.  Grannis  and  a  message  from  the 
nurse  asking  Mrs.  Grannis  to  look  at  the 
baby's  new  tooth  kept  him  in  the  library 
with  Miss  Ransom. 

"I  hope  you  don't  believe  all  the  rot  that 
Grannis  talked.  He  means  well,  but  he  does 
embroider  a  story.  I'm  not  as  extravagant 
as  lots  of  fellows. '^ 

"Do  many  men  play  poker  on  a  salary  of 
$75  a  mopth  ?"  she  asked  carelessly. 

He  flushed  angrily.  "So  you  have  heard 
that.  I  had  forgotten  how  tongues  wagged 
in  Mifllin.  You  needn't  be  afraid.  You'll 
have  your  money.  You  hadn't  any  right 
to  make  me  sign  that  paper,  but  as  I  did  I'll 
stand  by  it.'*  He  spoke  like  an  injured  boy 
and  she  looked  at  him  as  she  would  at  a 
child. 

"I'm  sorry  if  you  feel  that  I  took  advan- 
tage of  you."  Her  eyes  ran  down  his  long 
length  in  an  unpleasantly  insinuating  man- 
ner. There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  dis- 
agreeable. "You've  got  to  learn  to  save  if 
you  want  to  amount  to  anything,  Mr. 
Longley.  It  isn't  by  spending  that  fortunes 
or  reputations  are  built.  You  don't  believe 
me  now,  but  some  day  you'll  thank  me  for 
this.  It's  criminal,  it's  selfish  not  to  pay 
bills.  I  don't  like  to  think  that  you  are 
selfish,"  with  a  quick  glance  from  eyes 
that  he  decided  were  gray. 

"I'm  not,"  quickly.  "I  loathe  selfish 
people."  Then  he  stopped  and  laughed  in 
a  shamed  manner.  "I  reckon  you're  right. 
I  hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way.  I  don't 
know  how  to  save.  Perhaps,"  sarcastically, 
"you  can  teach  me." 
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"I'm  sure  I  can."  She  ienored  the  sar- 
casm and  he  determined  to  bold  her  to  her 
word. 

Because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
flowers  to  his  women  friends,  he  stopped  at 
the  florist's  and  sent  her  a  box  of  roses.  The 
next  mail  brought  a  letter: 

"A  man  can't  afford  to  buy  such  flowers 
on  a  salary  of  $75  a  month,"  she  wrote. 
"Fortunately  Aunt  Mary  wanted  some  roses 
and  I  sold  her  the  box  for  $6  and  have  put 
the  sum  to  yoiu:  account." 

At  first  Longley  was  angry,  very  angry. 
Then  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"Was  there  ever  such  a  girl  1"  he  cried,  and 
a  little  note  of  admiration  and  fear  crept 
into  his  voice.  "I  actually  believe  she  will 
make  me  pay  those  confounded  bills." 

He  wrote  to  her  at  once,  that  evidently  he 
would  need  a  lot  of  help;  perhaps  she  could 
tell  him  some  way  by  which  he  could  pay 
his  dub  dues,  or  would  she  advise  him  to 
drop  the  club?  Her  reply  was  terse  and  to 
the  point:  "A  man  has  no  right  to  pleasures 
that  other  people  pay  for." 

So  he  cut  the  club  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  pencil  and  paper  figuring  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  could  stop  walking 
to  the  office,  stop  the  lunches  of  a  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  milk,  begin  smoking  again  or 
take  a  hand  at  a  game  of  cards.  His  pride 
had  at  last  been  roused  and  he  would  have 
given  up  eating  altogether,  rather  than  have 
failed  in  that  first  payment. 

He  wrote  to  Miss  Ransom  the  second  of 
the  month  that  he  had  the  money,  fifteen 
good  five-dollar  bills,  gathered  at  she  would 
never  know  what  cost.  He  would  like  to 
keep  them,  the  first  he  had  ever  saved,  but 
he  remembered  his  promise.  They  were 
too  valuable  to  be  trusted  to  mail  or  express 
and  far  too  interesting  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  check  or  draft,  so  he  would  have  to  bring 
them  himself. 

She  did  not  tell  him,  but  he  knew  that  it 
was  in  her  mind  that  the  railroad  fare 
might  have  better  been  paid  on  the  bills,  as 
she  took  the  money  and  wrote  a  receipt. 

"I've  done  pretty  well,"  he  hinted  as  she 
blotted  the  paper. 

"Only  what  you  should  have  done  a  year 
ago.  You  ought  not  to  expect  praise  for 
what  is  only  your  duty,  but  I  fancy  you  are 
the  sort  of  man  who  has  been  fed  on  flattery 
untU  he  has  lost  his  appetite  for  truth." 

"That  isn't  fair,  Miss  Ransom  I"  Hf^ 
was  hurt  and  he  showed  it. 


"No,  it  isn't,"  she  admitted.  "But  your 
attitude  does  irritate  me.  You  seem  to 
make  the  payment  of  your  bills  such  a  per- 
sonal matter  between  us  when  really  I  don't 
count  at  all." 

"Indeed,  you  do  I  If  it  wasn't  for  you 
they  wouldn't  be  paid.*' 

That  could  be  taken  two  ways  and  he 
wasn't  sure  which  she  would  choose.  She 
pleased  him  by  laughing  merrily.  "It  is 
fortunate,  then,  that  I  am  here,"  she  said, 
and  took  up  her  hat. 

"If  you  are  going  up  the  street,  may  I  walk 
with  you?" 

"I  am  going  driving,"  she  said  over  her 
shoulder,  and  as  he  followed  he  saw  her 
drive  away  with  a  man  who  looked  as  though 
he  took  life  and  debts  seriously  enough  to 
please  the  most  exacting. 

The  next  time  they  met  he  did  not  recog- 
nize her.  It  was  at  a  charity  ball  in  the  city 
and  as  he  tiuned  from  his  partner  he  faced 
a  girl,  a  charming  vision  in  a  filmy  dancing 
frock,  who  smiled  at  him.  He  bowed  in  the 
formal  fashion  one  uses  when  one  does  not 
recognize  the  speaker,  and  she  frowned. 
He  knew  her  frown  better  than  her  smile  and 
drew  nearer. 

"I  didn't  know  you  I"  he  cried  gladly. 
"I've  never  seen  you  in  anything  but  the 
tailored  clothes  you  wear  in  the  office.  I — 
I  didn't  think  you  could  look  like  this." 

Her  woman's  heart  stirred  under  his 
honest  admiration,  but  a  trace  of  the  frown 
still  lingered  and  he  hastened  to  add:  "I 
didn't  buy  a  ticket.    One  was  given  to  me." 

After  that  he  rather  monopolized  her  and 
glowered  at  the  tall  young  man  who  occa- 
sionally took  her  from  him.  He  was  the 
man  who  had  driven  her  away  that  first 
payment  day,  a  settlement  worker  of  earnest 
purpose  and  wealth  and  whose  conversation 
was  all  of  "defectives  and  delinquents." 

"It's  a  crime  to  talk  like  that  to  a  pretty 
girl  at  a  dance,"  thought  Longley,  "worse, 
far  worse,  than  running  up  bills."  He  asked 
Miss  Ransom  to  ride  with  him  the  next 
afternoon  and  was  hurt  when  she  refused, 
even  if  she  did  say  she  would  walk  with  him 
with  pleasure.  A  moment  later  he  heard 
her  promise  to  ride  with  Hampton. 

"That  isn't  fair.  Miss  Ransom,"  Longley 
objectad  at  the  first  opportunity;  "I  asked 

) 

\tf"  she  answered,  "but  I  like 
'^«  cheaper  than  riding." 
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A  hasty  expression  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he 
bravely  repressed  it  until  he  was  alone. 
When  she  went  home  she  had  the  second 
month's  payment  in  her  purse  and  she  had 
been  kind  enough  to  whisi>er  a  word  of 
commendation  that  helped  him  over  the 
next  month.  She  had  confessed  ignorance 
in  regard  to  that  popular  classic  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  he  found  pleasure  in  hunt- 
ing a  copy  of  an  early  edition  and  having  it 
rebound.  It  was  a  beautiful  book  when  it 
came  from  the  binder  and  he  sent  it  to  Miss 
Ransom  with  not  a  little  pride.  Her  reply 
recalled  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance. 

"The  book  is  charming,  charming,  but 
far  too  expensive  for  you  to  give  me.  Only 
a  man  of  large  income  can  afford  to  have 
books  bound  to  his  order.  I  cannot  accept 
such  a  gift  when  you  are  so  financially  em- 
barrassed. Fortimately — "  he  knew  what 
that  fortunately  would  mean — "uncle  wants 
to  make  me  a  present,  and  as  the  book  has 
taken  his  fancy  I  have  sold  it  to  him  for  $25 
and  placed  the  simi  to  your  credit." 

Longley  laughed,  although  he  was  hurt. 
He  read  the  letter  twice  before  he  called  the 
writer  on  the  long-distance  telephone. 
When  she  learned  who  was  speaking,  she 
hastily  advised  him  to  use  a  postage-stamp 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  and  rang  oflF. 

He  clung  to  the  receiver  with  a  bewildered 
stare.  "Was  there  ever  such  a  girl?"  he 
said,  as  he  had  said  so  many  times  before. 
He  wouldn't  write,  he  declared,  never.  But 
he  did,  and  that  very  evening. 

He  always  said  the  next  few  months  were 
the  most  exciting  he  had  ever  known.  "Talk 
of  chasing  big  game  or  cornering  the  market. 
They  are  nothing  to  saving  the  elusive 
dollar!"  Of  course  he  lapsed  occasionally, 
for  he  could  not  change  his  nature  in  a  few 
months,  but  his  pa3rments  were  always 
ready.  At  last  he  wrote  a  most  important 
letter. 

Have  the  brass  band  at  the  3.40  train  to- 
niQrrow»  for  I  am  coming  with  the  last  instal- 
ment. I've  won  the  bet  I  made  with  Joseph 
Longley  and  I  hope  you  are  half  as  proud  of 
me  as  I  am  proud  of  myself.  I  think  you 
m^ht  have  something  nice  to  say,  but  whether 
you  have  or  not  I  know  that  I  have  been  a  good 
boy.   I'd  like  awfully  to  hear  you  agree  with  me. 


He  felt  very  solemn  when  he  went  into 
the  office  and  found  her  at  her  desk.  She 
caught  her  breath  and  for  a  moment  they 
stared  at  each  other  and  the  color  flamed 
in  her  cheeks. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  said,  forgetting  the  formal 
speech  he  had  planned.  "That  cancels  my 
indebtedness  to  the  merchants  in  MiflMn/* 

She  let  the  money  lie  on  the  desk  and  bent 
forward  eagerly.  "Don't  you  feel  better, 
happier?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  do,"frankly.  "I  don't  know  why. 
Before  I  met  you  I  didn't  care  a  hang 
whether  the  bills  were  ever  paid.  What 
am  I  to  do  now?"  anxiously.  "Do  )^u 
suppose  rU  drop  back  in  the  old  spendthrift 
ways?" 

"Oh,  you  mustn't!  You  mustn't!"  Her 
fingers  touched  his  and  set  his  nerves 
quivering. 

"I  will  if  you  don't  help  me,"  he  prophe- 
sied, taking  the  fingers  in  a  warm,  firm  grasp. 
"I  really  did  it  for  you,  although  I  wouldn't 
admit  it.  How  I  hated  you  that  first  day! 
I  thought  you  were  the  most  disagreeable 
girl  I  had  ever  met  when  you  asked  me  how 
I  spent  my  money.  I  wish  you  would  al- 
ways ask  me,"  he  begged.  "I  want  you  to 
have  the  right,  for  I  love  you  now  more  than 
I  ever  hated  you.  I  never  thought  I  could 
care  for  a  girl  as  I  care  for  you.  There  isn't 
any  reason  why  you  should  like  such  a 
footless  chap  as  I  am,  but  I  hope  you  do,  for 
I  love  you  very  much." 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  her  free 
hand  fumbled  with  a  pen.  "You  really  are 
not  to  be  trusted  alone,"  she  said,  half- 
laughing,  and  then  she  stopped  and  faced 
him  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  made  him 
catch  his  breath.  "That's  not  true!"  she 
cried.  "You  are  to  be  trusted!  I'm  proud 
of  you.  You'll  never  know  how  proud.  I 
didn't  dare  let  you  see  how  interested  I  was, 
how  anxious  for  you  to  succeed.  But  now, 
I  do  care  for  you !  I  do !"  And  she  amazed 
him  by  dropping  her  head  on  her  desk  and 
bursting  into  tears. 

"What  a  darling  you  are,"  he  whispered, 
his  head  very  close  to  hers,  and  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  also.  "What  an  angel,"  he 
corrected  himself  emphatically. 
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poor  radiators.  Grass 
radiates  four  times  as 
rapidly  as  gravel  and 
therefore  dew  will  appear 
on  grass  long  before  itcan 
be  found  on  the  gravel. 
Garden  mold  radiates 
about  half  aswellas grass, 
and  wood  about  three- 
fourths.  Color  also  makes 
a  difference  and  other 
things  being  equal,  dark 
or    black    surfaces    will  '"" ''*'"*ySS  ™ 

show  much  heavier  de- 
posits   of     dew     than    bright     surfaces. 

On  windy  nights  there  is  little  dew,  be- 
cause the  layers  of  air  are  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  this  prevents  the  formation  of  stagnant 
pools  of  cold  air. 

The  instruments  by  means  of  which  we 
determine  temperatures  and  humidities 
near  the  ground  are  known  as  thermographs 
and  hygrographs.  Types  of  the  instru- 
ments in  general  use  are  shown  on  this  page. 

In  all  well-equipped  botanical  gardens 
you  will  iind  an  instrument  called  a  Hallock 
thermograph.  This  records  steadily,  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  a  few  inches  above.  In 
a  way  it  is  like  a  watchman's  clock,  keeping 
tab  on  what  goes  on  just  above  and  just 
below  the  ground.  Let  us  liken  the  blade 
of  grass  to  a  mine,  with  a  gang  of  miners  at 
work  below  the  ground  and  another  shift 


globules  of  water  on  the 
leaf  surface.  It  is  also 
plain  why  the  amount  of 
moisture  thus  exuded  is 
greatest  after  sunset. 
(See  illustration). 

But  dew  forms  upon 
surfaces  which  have  no 
connection  with  plants  and 
our  illustration  of  a  mine 
with  material  brought 
from    below     no   longer 

*irnUK  bumiditir  faolds.     A  picCC  of  papCF, 

for  instance,  or  any  good 
radiating  surface,  will  under  certain  condi- 
tions show  a  copious  deposit  of  dew.  Now 
dew  does  not  fall,  poets  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, and  it  is  not  to  be  likened 
untorain  in  its  formation.  Sofarasweknow, 
dew  has  no  mass  motion.  After  a  drop  is 
formed  there  may  be  some  slight  displace- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  rolling  or  creeping, 
but  there  is  no  faUing  motion  similar  to 
that  of  a  raindrop.  Nor  does  the  dewdrop 
remain  suspended  in  the  air,  like  very  fine 
rain.  We  shall  see  that  it  has  some  very 
interesting  ways  of  supporting  itself  on  the 
surface  of  a  leaf.  Again,  small  raindrops 
colliding  make  a  large  drop ;  and  even 
where  they  have  not  collided,  will  under 
the  influence  of  electric  charges  draw  near 
and  coalesce.  And  yet,  again,  raindrops 
are  shaped  by  the  resisting  air  as  they  fall. 
In  a  dewdrop  none  of  these  actions  occur. 
We  deal  almost  directly  with  the  water 


of  laborers   at   work   above   the   ground.  _   vapor  which  is  near  the  ground,  in  dew 


During  the  day  hours  there  is  a  steady' 
bringing  up  of  mineral  matter.    As  night 
approaches,  metabolism  is  in  full  swing  and 
the  mine  is  working  vigorously  and  with  a 
maximum  efficiency.    After  sunset  the  ab- 
sence of  light  action  upon  the  chlorophyl  of 
the  blade,  the  increased  humidity  of  the  air 
and  other  causes,  check  the  unloading  at 
the    top.     The     surface 
men,  so  to  speak,  quit  for 
the   day;   but    the    men 
underground  are  still  en- 
ergetically  sending   up 
material.     The  result  is, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  is   forced  up  and 
through  the  plant,  minute 
drops  form  and  possibly 
unite  to  form  larger  drops. 
Here,  then,  is  a  first  cause 
for  the  formation  of  littie 


moonph  detcnaii 
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iking.    And  there  must  be  ample  vapor 
or  there  can  be  but  little  dew.    This  supply 
of  the  water  does  not  entirely  come  through 
the  plant  mine,  as  shown  above;  and  this 
is  why  dew  can  form  on  other  than  plant 
surfaces.    The  temperature  of  the  vapor, 
however,  must  be  much   higher  than  the 
surface  upon  which  the  dew  forms.    The 
temperature  at  whichcon- 
densation  begins  Is  called 
the  dew-point,  and  indi- 
cates   the     humidity.     If 
there  is  much  water  pres- 
ent,  either   in   hquid    or 
vapor  form,  the  humidity 
is  high  and  the  dew-point 
will  be  almost  the  same 
as    the  air    temperature. 
Water  has  a  high  specific 
heat,   and  a    high   dew- 
point    means     that    the 
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Jim  for  Baggage  . 

ONLY  when  we  gol  off  the  iiail  and  our  snow- 
shoes  shufied  along  in  the  powdery  white 
silence  of  the  North,  did  we  miss  the  rhythmic 
crunch,  crunch,  cninch  of  the  lower  crust.  He  who 
lies  awake  at  night  in  a  storm-swepl  boat  on  the 
open  sea,  listening  to  the  crunching,  creaking,  rasp- 
ing c4  the  heavy  timbers,  repealed  along  still  cor- 
lidon,  will  hear  again  the  sound  of  the  trail  of  the 
frown  North.  Wlien  the  snow  creaks  like  that 
underfoot  it  is  bitter  cold. 

Our  sledge  dogs  seemed  to  know  thai  their  journey 
was  almost  over.  They  pulled  in  the  traces  as 
steadily  and  untiringly  as  when  they  had  started, 
nine  weeks  before.  We  had  lost  Peter  and  Nip  and 
Polo- Jones,  so,  to  lighten  the  load  for  the  otheis, 
each  man  carried  a  pack  on  his  back.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  the  sledge  dogs  will  pull  their 
load  and  tire  out  their  drivers  before  the  day  is  over, 
and  a  man  will  cover  forty  mites  on  snowshoes 
against  thirty  on  bare  ground.  I  cannot  precisely 
say  why  this  is  so,  but  every  iropper  and  miner, 
every  sledge  driver  in  the  Yukon  will  testify  to  JL 

Our  route  had  been  down  the  valley.  Since  sunup 
we  had  covered  the  thirty  miles  from  Alma  range, 
and  would  soon  cross  the  trail  thai  led  up  onto  the 
divide.  There  was  an  unfamiliar  light  in  the  cold 
leaden  sky.  The  mountains  that  were  close  seemed 
far  away  and  dim,  while  those  beyond  appeared 
momentarily  to  loom  large  and  very  dktinct.  The 
wind  shivered  in  the  sky  and  on  the  air  came  the 
smell  of  more  snow. 

Jim  was  In  front.  He  was  not  breaking  trail,  but 
we  generally  tried  to  keep  him  in  sight,  for  he  was 
apt  to  lighten  his  pack  by  caching  things  along  the 
trail. 

In  a  short  half-hour  we  had  gotten  under  the 
mountain  where  the  trail  from  the  divide  met  ours. 
It  was  snowing  hard. 

"We  can't  make  no  place  to-night,"  volunteered 
Ed;  "best  rig  out  where  we  are." 


"YouTl  la  DDUdn'.  youTI  it 


Jim  was  usually  ready  to  camp  an  hour  after  we 
had  started,  so  I  said:  "All  right."  It  would  be  our 
last  camp,  for  to-morrow  we  would  reach  the  settle- 
ment.    We  commenced  to  unslrap  the  load. 

"I'm Sorry, "began  Jim. "I'm  awful  sorry,  fellows 
— but  I  thought  we'd  make  town  to-night  or  I 
wouldn't— I  woufdn't  have  cached  the  blankets." 

"Cached  what?"  shouted  Ed. 

"The  blankets,"  faltered  Jim. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  Ed's  ire  so  mastered 
bim  that  he  couldn't  speak, 

"Where  did  you  cache  them,  Jim?"  I  asked. 

"Back  where  the  harness  broke.     I'll  go—" 

Ed  found  his  voice.  "You'll  go  nothin',  you'll 
slay  right  here,"  he  bawled. 

Ed  and  I  started  back.  If  we  didn't  find  the 
blankets  we  would  be  in  a  serious  plight,  and  yet  it 
amused  me  to  watch  Ed's  face.  I  nalched  it  for  ten 
minutes  before  he  spoke. 

"What  in  God's  creation  is  llic  mailer  with  that 

"I  guess  he's  in  love,"  said  I. 

"I  reckon,"  rejoined  Ed. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  truth  about  his  being  in 
love.  At  the  settlement  Jim  had  met  an  Indian 
maiden;  he  gave  her  trinkets,  but  I  think  it  was  love 
that  Nurita  gave  in  return. 

We  went  on  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

"Jim's  a  damn  fool,"  blurted  Ed. 

When  Ed  wanted  to  be  loyal  to  Jim  he  made 
aimilar  remarks. 

"He's  lazy  as  time,"  I  admitted. 

"I  mean  about  Nurita,"  continued  r,d;  "lie  isn't 
going  to  marry  the  girl  any  more  than  vou  are," 

"Of  cours«not." 

There  was  another  space  of  silence. 

"I  made  love  to  a  girl  once,"  confidc<l  Ed,  "and 
her  old  man  kicked  me  clean  out," 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?"  I  laughed. 
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"Nothin',"  Bkid  Ed,  "only  she  wam'i  no  Indian 
maid.  They  wai  a  few  aunts  and  cousins,  but 
they's  diTrent  from  a  whole  tribe  what  gets  mad  all 
to  once,  same  as  a  machine,  and  Jim  ain't  used  to 
diggin'  out  on  the  quick;  he  ain't  used  to  the  trail — 
he's  soft  as  a  pic." 

"You're  joking,  aren't  you?" 

"No,"  he  said  emphatically,  "I  ain't,  and  they 
won't  be  jokin'  either.  They've  got  the  ways  of  the 
wilderness,  them  Indians." 

I  fancy  Ed  meant  that  they  were  not  used  to  the 
white  man's  civilization.  It  hadn't  been  so  very 
long  back  that  Ed  used  (a  encourage  our  companion 
over  rough  places  by  calling:  "Come  on,  Jim,  got  to 
hurry  up,  Nurita  will  be  waiting  for  you,"  or  some 
such  remark.  Lately  he  had  resorted  to  other  meth- 
ods, and  yet  I  knew  he  had  not  forgotten  the  girl. 

"Well,  Jim's  not  serious  so  I  guess  itwon'tamounl 
to  much,"  I  ventured.  ^ 

"It   won't   if    Nurita  ~- — ■         .^ 

ain't  in  love  with  him, 
but  if' she  is,  and  I  cal- 
late  that's  what— well, 
I  know  these  Indians; 
they  don't  have  none 
too  much  to  think 
about,  but  they  love 
and  hale  worse  than  a 
white,  and  they  show 
the  ir  respects  collective." 

I  whistled. 

"Yes,  sir;  and  when 
Nurita  give  him  her 
little  silver  cross  with  the 
sign  of  her  tribe,  it  sort 
of  clinched  things,"  be 
added  solemnly. 

"Hello,  here's  the 
placet"  And,  as  if  by 
inslinct,  Ed  went  directly 
to  the  spot  where  Jim 
had  made  bis  cache. 
The    inow  had  drifted 

deep,  but  we  burrowed        ■■f'lto-.."  bt  Hid,  ■■!■«  lot  t, 
down,  divided  the  pack 
and    in    two   minutes   were   retracing   our   steps. 

Oddly  enough,  on  our  return  Jim  had  the  camp 
in  readiness,  or  as  nearly  so  as  he  could  get  it.  Ed 
began  to  feel  better  about  him.  Jim  wasn't  worth 
his  salt  on  the  trail,  but  he  was  so  ridiculously 
comical  in  camp  that  we  could  afford  to  carry  him 
for  baggage. 

"I  tell  you,  fellows,"  began  Jim,  "I've  worked 
awful  hard." 

He  had  done  pretty  well  with  the  camp,  but  a 
man  is  apt  to  work  hard  if  it  will  keep  him  from 
frceiing  up.  We  observed,  however,  that  his  ef- 
forts ceased  from  that  moment,  but  he  told  us 
yams  as  long  as  we  would  listen.  Then  we  turned 
in,  happy  [n  the  thought  that  only  fifteen  miles 
of  the  long  trail  remained  for  the  morrow. 

Breakfast  was  steaming  when  we  pulled  the 
blankets  ofl  Jim.  He  blinked  an  eye,  then  scram- 
bled out  in  a  lively  manner,  like  an  old  ben  who 


has  been  disturbed  on  ber  neat,  at  once  loath  to 
leave  and  afraid  to  tarty.  It  was  late;  the  sun  had 
been  glistening  on  the  cold  snow  plains  for  an 
hour,  but  Ed  said  that  we  would  take  it  easy  that 
day.  As  usual,  we  made  three  piles  of  things  that 
were  not  to  go  on  the  sledge.  The  dogs  were  put 
in  the  traces,  the  buckles  strapped,  and  the  sledge 
moved  out.  By  noon  we  had  coveted  but  a  scant 
ten  miles  when  we  halted  for  lunch.  I  built  up 
a  good  fire,  while  F^  sliced  bacon.  A  careful 
search  failed  to  discover  the  coffee-pot.  E^  looked 
at  Jim,  we  knew  it  had  been  in  his  pack. 

"I'm  awful  sorry,  fellows — I  didn't  think  we'd 
stop — I  cached  it  four  miles  back."  And  he  ducked 
out  of  Ed's  reach. 

But  this  time  Ed  laughed.     We  had  gotten  used 

to  Jim's  caching  things.     I  think  he  began  the  day 

we  started,  though  it  was  several  days  before  we 

noticed  it    It  it  hard 

~;  t<S  keep  track  of  eveiy- 

""'     — thhig  on  the  trail,  and 

we  weren't  used  to  Jim, 
When  a  man  expect* 
to   come   out   over   the 
same  Imil  that  he  goes 
in  there  is  some  excuse 
for  caching  such  articles 
as    may    be    dlipeued 
w'th.     But  Jun  cached 
things  promiscuously  all 
the  way  along.     He  ex- 
pected   to     find     them 
again,  but  he  never  did. 
If   we   took  side   trips, 
without    the    dogs,    be 
cached  ihbgs  just  the 
same,  and  at  night  there 
came  always  the  hievl- 
table  question  and   an- 
swer:    "Where    is    the 
salti"'  or  "Who  has  the 
bacon?"  and  "I'm  aw- 
ful sorry,  but  I  cached 
it     six      miks     back." 
There   was    no   further 
explanation.  We  remained  alongtime  afterournoao 
meal  was  over.     Ed  seemed  to  have  some  ittaoa 
for  dehiyxng  the  start.     Suddenly  Jim  grew  serious. 
When  be  did  anything  so  unusual  it  riveted  our 
attention. 

"Fellows,"  he  said,  "I've  got  to  go  b«:k  after 
that  coffee-pot." 

"I  guess  not,"  resolved  Ed. 
Jim  was  insistent.  "I've  got  to  go,"  he  asserted. 
"Why?"   I   asked.     "We  don't   want  it   now.'* 
He  turned  bis  pocket  inside  out.     "I've  got  a 
hole  in  my  pocket,  and  the  little  silver  cross  that 
Nurita  gave  me  wasn't  safe,  so  I  put  it  in  the  coffee- 
pot and  forgot,"  explained  Jim. 

He  got  up  and  started  back  on  the  trail. 
Ed  rounded  bf™  *^     would  a  young  e*il; 

pointed  Us  bd  '  t  traQ  and  tilted 

<  towtud  Jlm'a 


(o  tuck  after  Ik 
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We  ran  into  the  settle- 
ment about  an  hour  after 

sundown.  Ed  hurried  Jim 
inio  the  back  door  of 
the  hotel,  and  peisuadcd 
him  thai  he  ought  to 
shave  and  change  his 
clothes  before  Nurita 
might  see  him.  .Then  we 
went   out  to   rcconnoiter. 

A  number  of  Indians 
nere  stalking  in  the  street 
before  the  trading  post 
They  were  declced  out 
most  gorgeously. 

"They  do  that  before 
a  ceremony,"  explained 
Ed. 


EnjoyLn;  Ibe  i 


We  walked  in  among 
tbem,  that  they  might  see  that  we  were  alone. 
Presently  two  figures  glided  before  tis.  They  were 
Nurita,  beautiful,  eager,  trembling,  and  her  proud 
father,  who  was  the  chief.  When  he  spoke  hb 
glance  penetrated  far  beyond  the  night. 

"We  wait,"  he  said,  "where  young  man  go  on 
trail  with  you  ?" 

"What  man?"  snapped  Ed. 

"Man  what  marry  my  Nurita,"  flashed  the  chief. 

The  girl  looked  at  me:  "Jim,  your  friend,"  she 

"Where  he  is?"  echoed  her  father. 

A  score  of  red  men  hod  gathered  around  us.  I 
held  my  breatli.  Ed  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  liis  voice  seemed  to  choke. 

"My  brother,"  he  said,  "knows  the  ways  ol 
the  trail.  It  has  been  a  long  trip — a  hard  trip.  Jim 
— poor  Jim— we  left  him  back  by  the  big  divide." 

When  we  reached  our  room  in  tlie  hotel,  we  found 
Jim  about  ready  to  saunter  out  Ed  shot  Uie  bolt 
on  the  door. 

"Jim,"  he  said  solemnly,  "there's  jusl  one  thing 
you  forgot  to  cache  along  the  trail.  I  reckon,  now, 
we'll  liave  to  cache  it  for  you,  and  mighly  quick — 
and  that's  ymirsdf." 

Then  he  told  us  what  those  same  Indians  had 
once  done  to  a  poor  devil  who  had  meant  only  a 
harmless  flirtation,  like  Jim.  It  made,  my  hair 
stand  on  end.  There  are  strange  customs  among 
some  of  the  North  tribes. 

That  night  at  twelve -three  lone  figures  moved 
south   on   the  great 
■now  plains.    Far  to 
the  norlh,adim  glow 


jtill  lingered  on  the 

horizon.  TheScatch- 
aye  tribe  had  watched 
long  before  the  fu- 
neral pyre  of  the 
missing  bridegroom. 
Swiftly,  steadily,  si- 
lently we  moved 
southward.  The 
■now  creaked  under- 
iaot;    the    notthero 


=£ 


lights  were  gtlll  and  txAj 

the  ttaiiight  fell  around  us. 

KENseri  RoBsnzK. 


Sacramento  Slim 


TEIE  Tonc^wh  ■tage 
tolled  up  to  the  rail- 
way ptatfoim  at  Sodaville 
and  half-a-dozen  weary, 
dusty  passengers  alighted. 
The  citizens  of  Sodaville 
gatheird  quickly  to  view 
the  arrivals  and  to  inter- 
view them  Tf^rding  the 
latest  strike  in  Tonopab. 
luic  o(  ihc  biiid  Last  all  of  to  alight  from 

the  stagecoach  was  a  tall 
ihin-legged  individual  who  wore  a  narrow  brinuned 
hal  of  the  diceboz  variety,  black  cutaway  coMt, 
red  vest  and  greenish  trousers.  He  would  have  ex- 
cited attention  anywhere.  Interest  increased  a*  the 
stage  driver  handed  down  a  bass-drum,  a  snare- 
drum,  a  violin,  a  guitar  and  five  or  six  boxes  evi- 
dently containing  musical  instniments,  and  firlally  a 
little  telescope  valist.  Quickly  the  instrument* 
were  prepared  for  business  and  for  thirty  minutes  ■ 
passengers  and  townspeople  enjoyed,  with  various 
degreesof  enjoyment,  the  music  of  the  band  operated 
by "Sacramento  Slim." 

"The  audience  having  attained  satisfactory  pro- 
portions, Slim  passed  his  hat  and  increased  his  bank 
account  several  dollars.  Removing  his  coat,  he 
hung  it  carefully  on  a  nearby  post,  rolled  up  the 
sleeves  of  ha  pink  shirt,  bon^wed  a  bucket  from  the 
storekeeper  and  prepared  to  do  his  laundry  work 
which  had  been  delayed  owing  to  a  strenuous  two 
weeks'  engagement  in  Bol  Grower's  Saloon  In  Too- 
opah  and  the  further  fact  that  water  cost  five  cent! 
a  gallon  at  the  mines.  Opening  the  valise,  be  ex- 
tracted a  couple  of  suits  of  striped  underwear,  sev- 
eral pairs  of  variegated  socks  and  two  pink  cotton 
shirts,  also  a  cake  of  soap.  Industriously  he  worked 
for  fifteen  minutes  undisturbed  by  the  deeply  inter- 
esled  spectators. 

Hardly  had  the  washing  been  hung  on  the  fence 

when  the  smoke  of  (he  northbound  was  seen.     Amid 

the  rush  of  the  passengers  Slim  gets  bis  various 

music-boxes    aboard    the  train,   the    conductor's 

"Board  I"    is    tieard 

and  the  wheels  begin 


the  c 


s  still 


in  as  begin  n  ing  w  itb 
striped  underwear 
and  concluding  with 
pink  shirts,  he  gath- 
ers  his  wet  laundry 

catches  the  rear  plat- 
Slim  finds  that  we 
will  stop  ten  minutes 
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He  vu  KIlia'  back 


at  the  water  tank.  Ai 
the  train  slows  down 
he  drops  to  the  ground 
and  decorates  the  wiie 
fence  with  his  kaleido- 
scopic appareL  At  the 
sound  at  "BottTdl"  be 
repeats  the  gathering 


"Wabuskal"  calls 
the  brake  man,  "twenty 
minutes  tor  dinner." 
Now  is  Slim '9 golden  opportunity,  and  as  the  passen- 
gera  rush  foe  the  dining-room  Slim  is  distribuling 
his  "&ncry"  along  the  fence.  He  lights  his  pipe  and 
complacently  paces  to  and  fro.  The  gentle  breeze. 
bright  sun  and  drv  acmoapbere  have  done  their  work 
and  Slim  joins  tne  passengeis  as  the  train  pulls  out, 
triumphantly  bearing  in  his  arms  his  rainbow  ward- 
robe, now  thoroughly  dried.         ARTHint  Hicks. 


Jack's  Acquaintance  with  Geary 

'T^O  I  know  Geary?"  inquired  old  Jack  Fetch  in 

A^  response  to  roy  query  as  to  whether  or  not  he 

was  acquainted  with  the  present  sheriff-elect  of  Silver 

Fir  county.    "Do  I  know  Geary?    Well,  [I  just 

reckon  I  do.     The  first  time  I 

met   him   was — let  me  see — it 

was  in  the  summer  of  '72.    I 

had   a   siring  team   and    was 

a-baulin'oit  from  thcRichmon' 

on  Ruby  Hill  to  the  smelter  in 

Eureka.  I  had  some  kind  of  an 

Italian  or  something  like  that 

for    a    swamper — he   couldn't 

speak  a  word  of  English,  just 

made  signs  like  a  dummy. 

"Well,  he  was  a-setiin' back  on 
the  trail  wagons.  We  had  just 
come  down  the  big  grade  and  he 
had  been  a-breakin'  for  all  was  in  hitn  when  I  hap- 
pened to  look  back.  Idon't  know  whatmademelook 
back,  but  1  did,  and  there  was  my  swamper  a-jumpin' 
up  and  down,  a-makin'  signs  and  poinlin'  over  to- 
ward the  feed  corrals  where  they  fed  transient  teams 
and  lei  out  hotses  and  one  thing  and  another.  I 
thought  furst  that  he  must  a-hurt  his  fingers  or  some- 
thin',  but  he  kept  a-d*ocin'  and  poinlin'  and  then  I 
seed  what  was  ^p. 

"There  was  one  feller  with  his  legs  tied  together 
atid  his  hands  lied  behind  his  back  and  a  rope 
around  his  neck  that  was  run  through  a  block-and- 
lackle;  and  another  feller,  on  the  other  end  oE  the 
rope,  a-pullin'  (or  dear  life.  Not  seein'  any  com- 
mittee around,  I  thought  maybe  this  here  party  was 
a-commiltin'  murder  or  somelhin'  like  that.  So  I 
stopped  my  team  and  went  over  to  look  on — 'Wlat 
youa-doinVsaysI.  I  seed  right  away  I  didn't  know j 
neither  one  of  the  principals  in  the  pragv 
says  again,  'What  you  doin'  with  that  tiMP 
"  'My  name's  Geary,'  says  the  bum  I 


the  rope~he  was  all 

out  of  wind  from  a-pu  II- 

in'  so  hard  and  steady 

— 'my  name's  Geary,' 

he  says,  'and  I  run  this 

corral    here  and    I'm 

hangin'      this      feller 

some,'  says  he,  and  all 

''  r'_  .   ~~j:--~     *  the  time  he  was  a-doin' 

his   best   lo   keep  the 

on  lilt  uuil  wagoD  party's   feet    from    a- 

louchin'  the  ground. 

"'What  you  a-doin' that  for ?' says  I.     'Who'd  he 

kill?' 

"  'Nobody,'  says  Geary. 

'"What  did  he  do,  then?*  says  I  again — 1  could 
see  he  didn't  want  to  talk  but  I  wanted  to  find  out. 
"  'He  was  a-goin'  to  steal  my  hosa,  only  I  ketched 
him  at  it.  I  keep  a  lively  hei«,  and  this  feller  rented 
a  boss  o'  me  yesterday  and  said  he  wanted  to  drive 
10  Rainbow  caAon.  I  thought  he  acted  s 
like  and  I  watched  him.  After  he  got  out  01 
road  B  few  miles  he  steered  plumb  off  toward  Finto 
creek,  and  then  I  knowed  he  wasa-tiyin'toget  away 
with  my  rig.  So  I  saddled  up  and  ketched  him 
and  brung  him  back.  He  argued  that  he  didn't 
know  the  road  and  was  mixed  in  his  directions,  and 
so  on.  But  I  had  a  hard  run  to  ketch  him  and  I 
ain'l  a-goin'  to  work  like  that  for  nuthin',  so  you  get 
out  of  my  way  and  let  me  proceed  with  my  duty,  fer 
I've  a  lot  of  bos'es  lo  feed  and  it's  a-geltin'  late.' 
.  "The  individual  with  the  rope  around  him — espe- 
cially since  a  good  portion  of  it  was  about  his  neck — 
couldn't  say  much,  'cause  he  nearly  choked  to  death. 
But  he  looked  to  me  like  a  good  sort,  10  I  saya  lo 
Geary,  'I  am  a-thinkin'  this  here  chap  was  goin' 
astray  and  not  plannin'  to  steal  your  horse  none  at 
all,  so  you  let  go  that  rope  and  turn  him  loose.' 

"Geary  looked  at  meand  the  gutis  I  was  a-pacUn' 
and  although  he  hated  to  give  in  be  slacked  ofTn  the 

"'Now,'  I  says  to  the  stranger— after  he  got  the 
ropes  oS  his  legs  and  handa  and  things — "heie's 
two-bits,  you  go  over  to  the  Winchester  saloon,  over 
there,  and  buy  a  drink  to  celebrate  your  second  time 
ooearth;thenyou ■-" '" 

"Didn't  that  1 
enemy  of  yours  ?"■ 

"No,"  said  Jac 
riled  at  the  lime,  I 
the  best  of  frie 
The  next  trip  bai 
I  asked  him,  'Is 

'  'No,'  says  Gi 

whole  lot,  'but  he 
would  have  been 
if  it  hadn't  been 

Cbaxi£s(Petb) 
"iAunni. 
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sugar-beets  and  potatoes.  A  greater  variety  of 
products  is  raised  successfully,  but  not  in  every 
instance  to  a  commercial  extent.  Orchard  culture 
is  just  beginning  to  be  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves and  apples  are  now  being  grown  for  export 
purposes.  Results  show  beyond  question  that 
apple  and  prune  culture  will  soon  be  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  profitable  industries  of  this  section. 
This  will  have  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of 
irrigated  lands. 

Under  average  conditions  the  farmer  can  expect 
a  yield  of  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre;  many  fields  run  as  high  as  fifty  bushels 
and  yields  of  seventy  bushels  on  considerable  areas 
are  not  infrequent.  A  yield  of  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  excellent,  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  average,  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  less  than  ten  bushels,  and  in  some  states, 
devoted  chiefly  to  wheat-growing,  an  average  of 
fifteen  bushels  is  considered  high.  The  year-book 
for  1908,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  places  Idaho  at  the  head  of  all 
wheat-producing  states.  The  quality  of  the  grain 
is  excellent. 

Oats  is  a  favorite  crop  with  the  farmer,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  yield  and  the  superior  quality. 
One  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  are  often 
produced.  A  conservative  average  is  seventy  bushels 
an  acre,  weighing  forty-four  pounds  a  bushel. 

Barley  is  a  good  producer.  Malting  barley  is 
grown  for  export  and  for  the  local  trade.  It  has 
proved  valuable  for  fattening  hogs. 

Another  staple  crop  is  alfalfa.  The  soil  is  adapted 
to  its  growth  and  the  yield  for  two  cuttings  is  from 
four  to  six  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  fed  here,  as  else- 
where, to  dairy  cows,  and  to  cattle  and  hogs  be- 
ing fattened  for  the  market.  Horses  are  enabled  to 
do  heavy  work  on  this  feed  with  very  little  grain 
ration  additional.  Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep 
which  graze  on  the  surrounding  ranges  during 
open  weather  are  wintered  in  the  valley,  this  hay 
being  the  principal  feed.  Alfalfa  mills  purchase 
large  quantities. 

The  valley  is  a  natural  home  of  red  clover.  One 
of  the  largest  farm  sales  ever  made  here  was  a 
red  clover  transaction.  The  buyer,  a  typical  Mis- 
souri farmer,  believed  that  no  other  section  pro- 
duced clover  equal  to  that  grown  in  the  river  bottom- 
lands of  his  native  state,  but  was  compelled  to  ack- 
nowledge his  error  when  he  saw  the  Snake  river 
product.  Idaho  holds  the  world's  record  for  the 
production  of  red  clover  seed — fifteen  and  three- 
fifths  bushels  to  the  acre.  While  this  is  far  above 
the  average,  from  five  to  eight  bushels  may  be 
depended  up>on. 

Idaho  potatoes  are  revenue  producers.  Of  all 
the  products  of  the  great  valley,  taking  into  con- 
sideration every  feature  of  labor  and  investment, 
the  potato  can  be  classed  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  as  a  paying  crop.  Even  a  half-hearted 
effort  at  cultivation  will  bring  a  yield  of  two  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  A  number  of  instances  are 
on  record  of  five  hundred  bushels  and  small  tracts 


carefully  cultivated  have  produced  the   immense 
total  of  seven  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Three  great  sugar-factories  are  situated  in  the 
upper  Snake  river  valley.  The  laigest  beet-sugar 
factory  in  the  world,  built  at  a  cost  of  over  one 
million  dollars,  handles  the  output  of  the  beet  ter- 
ritory contiguous  to  Idaho  Falls.  Surrounding 
this  great  plant  are  seven  thousand  acres  of  rich 
soil  largely  devoted  to  beet  culture. 

The  products  which  have  been  mentioned  cover 
the  principal  crop  productions  of  the  valley,  though 
they  by  no  means  include  the  crop  possibilities. 
As  stated,  apple  culture  from  ti  commercial  stand- 
point is  just  beginning.  So  successful  have  been 
the  experimental  results  that  hundreds  of  acres 
are  now  being  set  to  orchards.  The  past  season 
witnessed  an  apple  failure  in  many  districts,  but 
here  the  production  was  unusually  heavy.  The 
orchardist  received  good  returns.  One  man  sold 
from  three  acres  of  trees  $2,000  worth  of  apples. 
Farmers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  lands  set 
to  orchards  are  the  lands  which  in  the  future  are 
to  demand  the  greatest  increase  in  value.  Plums 
and  prunes  are  great  producers  and  yield  hand- 
some incomes,  but  it  is  the  Idaho  winter  apple  that 
is  making  name  and  fame  for  this  section. 

Red  raspberries  excel  any  other  small  production. 
The  yield  is  astonishing  and  the  quality  unsurpassed. 
If  given  attention,  better  cash  returns  an  acre  can 
be  secured  from  this  than  any  other  one  crop. 
Other  berries  are  grown  extensively,  many  fine 
strawberry  beds  now  being  cultivated. 

Every  variety  of  vegetable  is  grown.  Nothing 
that  is  natural  to  this  latitude  fails  to  yield  largely. 
Intensive  farming  and  gardening,  however,  are  in 
their  infancy. 

While  stock-raising  was  at  one  time  the  primary 
pursuit,  to-day  it  occupies  a  secondary  position. 
The  unlimited  range  herd  is  no  more,  but  in  its 
place  are  the  smaller  herds  of  higher  grade  and 
better  money-making  stock.  The  great  free  range 
of  the  mountains  and  the  vast  forest  reserves  pro- 
vide abundant,  pasture  for  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  beet 
pulp  of  the  sugar-factories  and  the  alfalfa  hay  fur- 
nish adequate  winter  feed  and  enable  the  stockmen 
to  put  their  stock  on  the  market  at  a  good  profit. 
Native  cattle  have  been  bred  up  until  they  are  now 
equal  to  the  best  strains  of  the  middle  West. 

Sheep-raising  and  wool-growing  are  among  the 
principal  assets  of  this  region.  As  an  indication 
of  quality  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Idaho  mutton 
sheep  have  recently  tapped  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
city  markets.  Idaho  Falls  is  a  wool  center.  One 
million  pounds  of  high-grade  wool  have  been  sold 
in  one  day  to  eastern  buyers. 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  additional  features  of 
commerce  in  this  section,  to  which  conditions  are 
especially  adapted.  Fine  breeds  of  cattle  are  being 
introduced,  among  them  being  registered  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  One  of  the  largest  cream- 
criea  *-  **^  northwest  is  located  at  Idaho  Falls 
•ff  ly  cash  market  at  a  good  price 

ft  produced. 
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The  Man  With  the  Plow 

Some  of  the  Things  that  He  is  Doing  at  Rupert,  Idaho,  the  Center  o£ 
Eighty  Thousand  Irrigated  Acres 

By  John  Scott  Mills 


■pEACE  hath  her  vktoriei  no  less  renowned  than 
IT  war,  and  civiliiation  took  a  mighty  forward 
stride  when  men  began  lo  turn  their  swords  inio 
plowshares  and  their  spears  Into  pnining-hooks. 
Land  is  ihe  basis  of  all  wealth.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem  the  period  when  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  public  land  is  fast  approaching. 

There  arc  many  splendid  opportunities  now 
offered  at  Rupert,  Idaho,  to  secure  homesteads, 
or  the  equivalent,  opportunities  which  may  never 
again  be  duplicated  under  as  favorable  conditions. 
The  railroads  are  already  there,  the  country  is 
opened,  the  privations  of  pioneer  lite  are  largely 
overcome.  First  and  foremost  among  reclama- 
tion projects  taking  water  'from  the  Snake  river 
19  the  Minidoka  tract.  Eighty-two  thousand  acres 
were  placed  under  gravity  water  canal^  a  little 
over  three  years  ago.  Water  is  distributed  through- 
out the  district  on  either  side  of  the  river  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  main  canals.  Laterals, 
aggregating  in  all  four  hundred  and  6hy  miles, 
reach  every  40-acre  tract  of  land.  All  of  this  land 
was  homesteaded  previous  lo  the  irrigation  system. 
Rupert  is  in  the  center  of  this  great  tract  and 
while  there  is  no  more  land  %pen  to  homestead 
entry,  tracts  varying  in  siie  may  be  acquired  in 
ways  that  are  more  attractive  than  in  making  entry 
on  a  piece  of  raw  land  remote  from  one  of  the  irri- 
gation projects.  It  is  a  good  proposition  to  buy 
the  improvements  of  a  homesteader  or  a  subdi- 
vision of  his  tract,  already  well  started  on  the  way 
to  cultivation.  Purchases  may  be  made  as  follows; 
Homesteads,  entiiely  or  in  part,  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  en  try  men  find  it  desir- 
able to  dispose  of.  The  government  sanctions 
the  sale  of  such  relinquishments. 


Lands  in  fine  locations  adjacent  to  Rupert  may 

now  be  obtained  from  entrymen  who  have  recently 
proved  up  and  secured  final  receipt.  No  further 
residence  is  required  to  secure  patent.  This  does 
not  issue,  however,  until  the  water  right  is  paid  up. 
Some  of  these  are  paid  in  full,  but  in  most  cases  the 
settlers  take  the  ten  years'  lime  allowed,  without 
interest,  to  pay  for  the  water. 

Fractional  portions  of  deeded  land  are  to  be  had 
from  settlers  who  have  more  than  they  can  handle. 
Usually  the  land  is  fenced  and  part  of  it  bearing 
alfalfa  or  planted  to  potatoes  or  set  out  to  young 
orchards.  More  and  more  the  settlers  are  turning 
attention  to  operations  with  orchards,  vegetables, 
bees,  daily  herils,  etc.,  and,  having  secured  their 
land  by  residing  five  years  upon  it,  they  see  an 
excellent  advantage  in  disposing  of  a  portion  of  it — 
usually  forty  acres.  Settlers  on  the  units  of  eighty 
acres  who  have  not  proved  up  may  dispose  of  not 
less  than  forty  acres.  In  every  case  the  purchaser 
assumes  his  proportion  of  the  water  charge. 

School  land  b  still  to  be  obtained,  through  Ihe 
state  land  board.  These  tracts  must  be  purchased 
outright  and  are  appraised  at  from  S15  to  S40  an 
acre,  one-tenth  Ijeing  a  down  payment  and  the 
iialance  in  eighteen  annual  instalments  with  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent.  To  these  prices  must  be 
added  the  price  of  water,  which  is  obtainable  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  government  home- 
stead land. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  government  would 
not  have  cfm"^  in  the  expenditure  of  two  million 
dollar*  ids  of  this  tract,  unless  it 

had  b  question  that  the  soil  was 

of  til  highest  type  for  agricul- 

lunl  bo  and  end  of  the  huge 


i3  ^l)anksisibms 

BY  EUNICE  WARD 

Fot  the  little  poem  that  points  a  way 

To  the  joy  we  all  may  Rnd ; 
For  the  soft  refrain  that  has  lulled  the  pain 

Of  a  vexed  and  jaded  mind ; 
For  the  distant  glimpse  of  the  sunlit  hills 

Through  a  duslcy  street  of  town; 
For  the  hues  that  fly  to  the  western  sky 

When  the  lun  is  going  down; 
For  the  sweet  surprise  or  the  bit  of  cheer 

That  has  flashed  across  my  way — 
Just  the  little  things  that  a  moment  bring* — 

I  will  give  my  thants  to-day. 
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Where  Rolls  the  Oregon 

By  Walter  V,  Woehlkk 

Take  ihe  wings  o[  morning     •     • 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon. 

—  William  Culltn  Bryant 

IN  the  Crooked  river  country  where  the  gray  plain  with  Its  gray  sagebrush 
cover  swings  upward  in  vast  undulations  to  meet  the  downward  sweep  of 
the  dark-green  timber  on  the  slopes  of  the  snow-crowned  Cascades,  lies  a 
sheep  ranch.  Its  gray  herds  range  far  and  wide  over  the  tahle-land  in 
search  of  summer  pasture.  Clear  over  to  the  Blue  mountains  the  flocks 
roam,  avoiding  only  the  region  where  the  cattle  kings  of  central  Oregon  hold 
sway.  John  Avery,  owner  of  the  ranch,  is  an  artist  in  wool  and  mutton.  Upon 
his  thirty  thousand  acres,  distant  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
railroad  at  the  time  he  took  hold  in  the  nineties,  Avery,  with  the  master-hand 
of  the  born  sheep  genius,  blended  the  golden  fleece  and  the  fat  chops  until  he 
had  created,  out  of  the  prize-winners  of  the  European  and  the  American  stock 
shows,  an  ideal  wool -and- mutton  animal  that  would  pan  out  equally  high  in 
the  shearing  and  in  the  slaughter  pen ;  an  animal  so  hardy,  fat,  meaty  and  woolly 
that  the  sheepmen  of  .Australia  and  South  Africa  cheerfully  paid  a  thousand 
dollars  for  a  single  ram  of  the  Oregon  product  to  improve  their  herds. 

John  .\very  was  a  genius  in  his  line,  a  benefactor  of  mankind  who  made 
four  dainty  hoofs  carry  more  wool  and  a  bigger  carcass  than  they  had  ever 
carried  before.  But  this  service  did  not  give  him  the  fame  that  spread  from 
Shaniko  to  Silver  Lake, from  Bend  to  Boise, the  fame  that  traveled  from  mouth 
to  mouth  over  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  wilderness,  from  the  homesteader's 
leaky  shack  in  the  sagebrush  even  into  the  clubs  of  the  select  in  Portland  and 
San  Francisco.  This  fame  was  not  based  upon  sheep  at  all.  Its  foundation 
and  its  cornerstone  rested  upon  a  bifurcated  black  coat,  with  fragmentary  vest 
and  trousers  to  match,  worn  by  the  sheepman  after  six  p.  m.  Far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Oregon  the  ranch  of  quality  mutton  became  known  because  its 
mvner  dressed  for  /'•'«— r  In  1920,  John  Avery's  dinner-coat  will  be 
forgotten.    Its  m  -^  'n  irrigation  ditches  and  in  deep  furrows 

torn  by  the  pic  ""rep,  valuable  both  for  the  production 

of  the  dinner-  live  and  multiply  even  though  the 

creator  fled  wl  crept  out  of  the  dark  depths  of  the 
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feet  into  the  air,  twisted  through  titanic  amphitheaters,  passed  minarets,  spires, 
battlements  and  citadels  glowing  wondrously  in  the  mystic  light  of  the  sinking 
sun,  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it  gained  the  plateau  to  meet  the  line  coming 
south  from  the  Klamath  country,  thus  throwing  a  double  line  of  steel  around 
the  Cascades,  with  two  east  and  west  lines  projected  lengthwise  across  the 
sagebrush  to  the  Snake.  Into  this  land  of  mysterious  potentialities  the  sj)ecu- 
lator  and  the  investor,  the  homeseeker  and  the  homesteader  scurried  in  motor- 
cars and  prairie-schooners,  the  West's  last  great  trek  in  the  van  of  the  railroad, 
the  last  stand  of  the  cowboy  against  the  plowboy. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  homeseeker  and  the  homeslcader  of 
1910.  The  homeseeker,  as  a  rule,  comes  with  many  boxes,  trunks  and  grips 
seeking  a  spot  where  little  money  and  much  work  will  bring  greater  results. 
The  homesteader  usually  has  lost  his  grip  and  his  money  and  drifts  along 
aimlessly,  satisfied  with  a  meager  living,  often  blinded  to  the  opportunities  at 
his  very  door  by  the  glamour  of  the  unknown  still  farther  away.  Into  a  small 
homesteaders'  settlement  at  the  edge  of  the  big,  bare  spot  came  a  dealer  in 
kings,  queens,  aces  and  deuces  a  few  years  ago,  plying  his  trade  squarely  at 
night  among  the  cowboys  from  the  range  and  the  miners  from  the  hills.  The 
tall  sagebrush  on  the  mesa  looked  good  to  him,  so  he  located  a  desert  entry 
upon  a  half-section  of  it  and  hired  men  to  clear  it.  The  homesteaders  laughed. 
Why  didn't  the  tarnation  fool  buy  some  of  their  moist  bottom-land  instead  of 
going  upon  the  dry  hills?  To-day  the  erstwhile  dealer  in  aces  and  deuces, 
having  harvested  sixteen  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  one  season,  maintains 
that  "any  man  with  brains,  money  and  energy  can  make  money  in  this  country 
farming."  Men  of  this  stamp  are  finding  j)lenty  of  elbow-room  on  the  323,000 
acres  restored  to  entry  in  the  Wallowa  valley  during  the  fall  of  1910. 

The  silver  crest  of  the  Cascades,  cleft  only  by  the  Columbia,  sharply  divides 
Oregon.  East  of  the  crest  lies  the  high  table-land  with  its  small  irrigated  farms 
in  the  valleys,  with  its  bonanza  wheat  ranches  and  its  cattle  kings  squeezed  by 
the  approaching  arms  of  steel.  To  the  west  of  the  crest  lies  the  land  of  abundant 
rainfall  where  the  irrepressible  forest  clings  tenaciously  to  the  deep,  moist  soil 
until  cleared  away  by  a  mixture  of  ax,  saw,  fire,  goats  and  dynamite,  the  goats 
killing  off  the  brush  by  persistent  browsing  and  furnishing  the  mohair  top  of 
the  motor-car  that  follows  the  clearing  process.  The  stems  of  the  wheat  bend 
deeply  under  the  weight  of  the  ears,  the  meadows  are  green  from  one  mild 
January  to  the  other  and  upon  the  gentle  hills  solid  farmhouses  squat  in  the 
shade  of  gigantic  firs,  behind  a  screen  of  gnarled  oaks  and  wide-leaved  walnuts. 
An  old  country  is  this  rich,  moist  land,  a  country  boastmg  of  a  Methodist 
university  at  a  time  before  boisterous  San  Francisco  had  thought  of  elevating 
its  tone  and  many  of  its  citizens  by  means  of  the  hempen  rope.  *Way  back  in 
the  early  fifties  the  farming  pioneers  of  the  Willamette,  of  the  Umi)qua  and  the 
Rogue  river  valleys  were  coining  money  out  of  their  apples  and  pears,  selling 
them  to  the  California  gold-seekers  at  a  dollar  apiece.  These  valleys,  after  a 
long,  peaceful  nap,  have  been  arou.sed  from  their  siesta,  and  the  length  of  the 
strides  they  are  taking  is  putting  to  shame  the  efforts  of  younger  comjietitors. 
Cold  steel,  prodding  their  generous  seating  capacity,  is  stimulating  them  from 
the  rear.  New  lines,  both  steam  and  electric,  are  growing  away  from  the  old 
avenues  of  trans{x)rtation  everywhere.  Far  up  in  the  northwe.st  comer  of  the 
state  the  Harriman  .system  is  crisscrossing  the  finest  body  of  standing  timber  in 
the  country  with  a  network  of  rails,  leaving  lumber-camps,  dairy  cows,  new 
settlements  and  the  surveyors  of  the  Hill  lines  in  its  wake.  From  Drain,  on  the 
Shasta  Route,  the  Southern  I*arific  is  headed  east  and  west;  from  Coos  hay,on 
the  Pa( ifir,  across  the  Cascades  into  central  (^)regon.  Eugene,  at  the  head  of 
the  Willamette  valley,  one  day  celebrates  with  red  fire  and  loud  cheers  the  start 
of  a  new  clertrir  line  to  the  orean,  the  next  day  cheering  the  promoters  of  the 
road  (oming  from  the  north — on  pajier.  Mcrlford's  |>et  railroad  project  cr^ 
up  the  hill  into  the  Casradcs;  CVirvaJlis  anri  Albany  hoj>e  that  theirs  will 


doctor,  the  best  it  could  find,  on  the  Chinese  plan,  paying  him  five  thousand 
a  year  to  keep  its  orchards  healthy  and  prevent  disease  from  gaining  a  foothold. 

The  plan  was  a  success.  At  the  edge  of  the  Rogue  river  valley  the  dread 
pear-blight,  the  scourge  that  had  wiped  out  almost  every  pear  orchard  in  the 
country  during  its  triumphant  march  from  New  York  to  California,  was  beaten 
back.  Everyone  of  the  pear-growing  states  saw  its  groves  practically  wiped  out, 
except  Oregon.  The  fifty  thousand  acres  of  young  orchards  around  Medford, 
.\shland  and  Grants  Pass,  though  attacked  by  the  disease,  escaped  unscathed. 
No  special  properties  of  climate,  soil  or  surroundings  protected  the  trees.  As 
in  all  the  latter-day  victories  of  Oregon,  the  human  factor  determined  the  out- 
come of  the  battle.  Because  the  Rogue  river  horticulturists  had  the  open  mind, 
the  open  purse,  the  energy  and  the  brains  that  make  for  success  in  any  line, 
they  not  only  succeeded  in  checking  the  course  of  the  blight  where  all  others 
had  failed,  but  they  also  succeeded  in  raising  more  and  larger  pears  and  in 
selling  them  for  higher  prices  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

Money  talks.  The  voice  of  fruit  money,  the  true  tales  of  extravagant  apple 
and  pear  profits  that  sounded  like  the  dreams  of  the  wild-eyed  promoter, 
attracted  the  country's  fleeting  attention  to  Oregon.  A  masterly  campaign 
of  publicity, su])ported  by  a  steady  stream  of  fact  literature,  held  and  intensified 
this  unstable  attention.  Portland  started  the  publicity  ball  roUing.  Practically 
every  community  in  the  state  large  enough  to  furnish  a  full  set  of  officers  for  a 
commercial  club  followed  suit,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company  keeping  pace  with  the  communities,  dollar  for  dollar. 
The  results  startled  even  seasoned  campaigners.  In  Medford,  Judge  William 
Colvig,  a  gray,  young  [lioneer  of  the  1853  ox-team  vintage,  argued,  pleaded, 
promised,  exhorted,  threatened,  bullied  and  abused  in  turn  until  Medford's 
Commercial  Club  had  six  hundred  members  who  spent  ten  thousand  a  year 
to  promote  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Rogue  river  valley.  Attractive  ex- 
hibition pavilions — close  to  the  railway  station,  that  he  who  rides  might  see — 
sprang  up  everywhere.  Two  million  descriptive  pamjihlets,  in  three  colors, 
were  sent  out  in  one  year.  Whenever  a  town  lagged  behind  the  procession, 
revival  meetings  were  held  by  the  Pordand  lxx>st  evangelists  to  stimulate 
interest  in  and  donations  to  the  cause.  No  purse,  not  even  the  one  with  the 
time-lock  always  set  for  to-morrow,  could  resist  the  fervid  appenb.  At  one 
town  noted  for  the  tightness  of  its  three  thousand  inhabitants  the  itinerant 
evangelists  raised  a  promotion  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars  in  a  r  ' 

two  hours. 

Persistent,  sy.stematic  publicity,  if  based  upon  hard  facts,  nr' 
ford,  though  a  new  inn  opens  tor  business  almnsl  every  week, 
story  hotels  arc  near  completion,  had  to  build  a  tcnl  city  to  m 
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More  Tales  of  Tusitala 


On  the  other  side  is  an  inscription  in  the 
Samoan  language,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"The  Tomb  of  Tusitala";  underneath  arc 
parts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses 
of  Ruth: 

WHITHKR  THOU  GOKST,  I  WILL  GO;  AND 
WHERK  THOU  LODGKST  I  WILL  LODGK;  THY 
PEOPLE  SHALL  BE  MY  PEOPLE  AND  THY 
GOD  MY  god;  WHERE  TIK)U  DIEST  WILL  I 
DIE,  AND  THERE  WILL  I  HE  BURIED. 

Nev^er  will  the  writer  forget  the  visit  he 
made,  not  long  since,  to  Stevenson's  grave. 
In  the  early  **\^ailima"  days  the  road  leading 
from  Apia  to  the  novelist's  home  was  little 
more  than  a  bush  track,  and  even  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Nimshi,  would  have  found  it  next  to 
impossible  to  get  a  vehicle  up  there;  but  to- 
day it  is  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  island, 
and  no  more  delightful  drive  can  be  imag- 
ined. For  the  first  mile  or  so  one  passes 
through  an  avenue  of  cocoanut-palms,  those 
"vegetable  girafifes,"  as  Stevenson  called 
them,  and  then  there  comes  a  wealth  of 
other  tro|)ical  trees,  shady  and  sweet-scented 
— the  talie,  the  graceful  fao,  the  fuafua  and 
many  others.  Here  and  there  a  great  ban- 
yan shows  through.  On  either  side  the 
beautiful  hybiscus,  cream  and  scarlet,  lends 
color  to  the  scene.  After  journeying  a  couple 
of  miles  one  leaves  the  main  road  and  passes 
along  a  shady  country  lane.  A  few  hundred 
yards  down,  and  this  lane  turns  sharply  up 
to  the  left.  Here  at  this  corner  begins  the 
Road  of  Gratitude,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Hearts.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  stands  "Vailima." 
Behind  the  house  is  the  little  winding  track 
that  Stevenson  made  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vaea.  Beautiful  scenes,  full  of  the  poetry 
that  entered  into  Stevenson's  soul ! — but  the 
long,  rugged  climb  up  Vaea,  the  neglected 
grave,  the  rough  stone-work  that  serves  as 
a  tomb  for  Tusitala,  how  disappointing  it 
all  was! 


Editor's  Note — It  b  explained  by  members  of  the  family 
that  this  apparent  neglect  is  intentional  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  especial  request  of  Stevenson  himself.  It  was  his  wbh  that 
the  fast-growin«  tropic  foliage  should  quickly  cover  and  caress 
his  grave,  and  his  wbh,  too.  that  hb  remains  should  lie  at  a  place 
most  inaccessible  to  the  curious  and  inquiring  tourist.  The 
tomb  b  of  cement  and  built  in  the  same  manner  and  design  as 
the  tomb  of  a  great  chief  of  the  Samoans,  excepting  that  it  b  of 
cement  instead  of  the  more  perbhable  coral  rock.  The  tablets 
upon  it  are  of  bronze,  designed  by  Gclett  Burgess. 


Well  do  I  remember  the  shock  it  gave  me 
when,  after  my  tiring  climb  up  a  narrow,  zig- 
zag pathway,  no  better  in  places  than  a  mere 
sheep  track,  never  much  more  than  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  dead  leaves  that  lay  here  as  thick  as 
autumn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  I  reached  the 
sacred  little  plateau  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  gazed  upon  the  spot  where  Steven- 
son is  buried.  The  utter  neglect  of  the  place 
pained  me.  "Nobody  cares"  seemed  to  be 
written  all  over  it.  There  was  not  even  an 
iron  railing — ^just  the  uncared-for,  dirty- 
looking  stone  and  cement,  and  the  long  rank 
grass  all  round,  and  trees  and  tangled  under- 
growth, dead  leaves  and  berries  and  creeping 
things  Yet  there  was  some  compensation 
in  the  magnificence  of  the  panorama  that 
was  unfolded  before  one's  eyes.  To  the 
right  the  sunlit  hills  of  Upolu  in  their  won- 
drous garb  of  green,  relieved  here  and  there 
by  a  golden-hued  plantation;  away  far  down 
below  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  ocean.  A 
white  streak  told  where  the  coral  reef  was. 
A  couple  of  ships  lay  anchored  in  the  harl)or, 
and  there  inside  the  reef  was  the  battered 
and  crusted  hulk  of  the  German  warship 
Adler,  ugly  reminder  of  the  great  hurricane 
of  1889,  when  out  of  half  a  dozen  splendid 
men-of-war,  German,  Briti.sh  and  American, 
only  the  British  ship  Calliope  survived. 

If  tourists  who  visit  Samoa  to-day — and 
many  lovers  of  Stevenson  find  their  way 
there — are  able  to  make  the  ascent  up  Vaea 
in  greater  comfort  than  was  jK)ssible  a  little 
while  ago,  they  have  to  thank  the  German 
Government  for  it,  as  the  following  letter, 
written  by  Dr.  Schultz,  then  acting-governor, 
to  the  present  writer,  will  show: 

I  regret  very  much  the  bad  condition  in  which 
you  found  the  road  leading  to  the  burial-ground 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  knowing  well  thegreat  esteem 
people  of  all  nationalities  acquainted  with  the 
author's  life  and  literary  work  maintain  toward 
the  deceased.  I  shall  have  the  matter  imme- 
diately attended  toand  will  take  measures  to  have 
the  road  kept  in  permanent  good  condition. 

This  letter  was  the  result  of  no  appeal  to 
the  German  authorities — it  was  simply  an 
affirmation  of  the  universality  of  literature, 
of  the  fact  that  great  men  of  letters,  no  matter 
where  their  birthplace  or  where  they  die, 
belong  to  no  nation  in  particular,  but  to  the 
world  at  large. 


Stevenson's  Requiem 


TfuM  poem  by  Robert  Lowum  StevenMon  Mvae  a  great  favorite  of  Laurie 
Banten,  a  fellow -Scot  and  honored  member  of  San  Francimco'e  Bohemian 
Club,  whose  death  occurred  in  July  la»t.  It  uuae  Met  to  muaic  by  Dr.  //. 
J.  Stewart,  the  composer,  and  W€U  sung  for  the  first  time  by  the  Bohe^ 
mian  Club  Quartette  at  Colonel  Bunten's  funertd: 
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Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie ; 
Glad  did  I  live,  and  gladly  die, 
And  1  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 


This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Here  he  lie*  ^       ^^  he  loiiged  to  be; 
Homi*  »m  the 


The  Curing  of  Nanette 


By  Homer  Croy 


CICERO  COBB  was  a  man  of 
ideas.  He  had  more  ideas  than 
the  whole  population  of  Joy 
Junction  put  together.  Cicero 
I  Cobb  spent  most  of  his  ^.ime 
having  ideas. 

For  some  reason  or  other  most  of  his  ideas 
had  gone  up  in  tantalizing  smoke,  but  it  was 
always  through  some  shortcoming  of  his 
fellow-men,  or  through  some  inadequacy  of 
nature.  Once  he  had  boomed  Joy  Junction 
as  a  health  resort,  with  stupendous  columns 
of  figures  showing  that  Joy  Junction  had 
fewer  deaths  a  hundred  population  than 
any  other  town  in  Iowa;  but  all  that  came 
of  it  was  that  one  family  moved  into  Squire 
Higgins's  vacant  house.  At  another  time  he 
had  invented  a  machine  to  keep  setting  hens 
from  breaking  their  eggs,  but  the  rigging 
was  so  elaborate  that  only  the  most  earnest 
and  foolhardy  hen  would  risk  herself  in  it. 
Cicero  Cobb  finally  gave  up  the  idea,  saying 
that  no  man  could  circumvent  hen  nature. 

When  Cicero  Cobb  announced  that  he 
had  discovered  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  it 
caused  only  a  mild  ripple  of  excitement. 
The  flurry  died  down  in  a  few  days  and  Joy 
Junction  believed  that  it  had  another  period 
of  rest  ahead  of  it.  But  a  few  days  later 
strange  reports  burst  out  again,  this  time  in 
increasing  volume. 

It  was  a  week  before  Joy  Junction  got  to 
quiz  Cicero  Cobb.  The  morning  passenger 
had  just  got  in  from  Omaha  with  the  dailies. 
Roger  Muth,  the  postmaster,  dumped  the 
bag  out  on  the  ribbon  counter  of  the  Busy 
Bee  store;  each  man  hunted  out  his  own 
paper  and  threw  his  own  circular  on  the 
floor.  After  the  papers  had  been  looked 
over  for  a  few  minutes,  Humphry  Huff 
cleared  his  throat  and  shuffled  his  feet. 
"I  see  where  they  are  bavin'  a  famine 
in  India  agin,"  he  began,  with  a  clear 
campaign  ahead.  ''It  does  seem  a  pity  that 
all  them  people  has  to  starve  to  death 
when  sech  good  blue  plums  are  goin'  to 
waste  on  that  tree  of  mine  in  the  front- 
yard."    Mr.   Muth  and   Calhoun  McGee 
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sadly  nodded  their  heads,  admitting  nature's 
oversight  in  the  way  of  pabulum  distribution. 
"But  I  suppose  lots  of  *em  die  from  sickness 
and  measles  and  rheumatiz,"  continued 
Mr.  Huff.  "An'  by  the  way,  Cis',  how's 
your  rheumatiz  cure  gettin'  along?" 

Cicero  Cobb  folded  his  paper  and  im- 
pressively put  it  into  his  pocket.  "I  hain't 
got  anything  to  make  public — yet."  He 
looked  critically  around  the  room,  then  sat 
down  on  the  dry-goods  counter,  letting  his 
legs  hang.  "But  mark  what  I  tell  you !  Joy 
Junction  will  become  famous  throughout 
the  length  an'  width  of  this  land  as  bein'  the 
home  of  the  new  rheumatiz  cure!" 

The  store  sat  up  with  attention,  while  a 
little  smile  of  satisfaction  settled  over  Cicero 
Cobb's  wrinkled  face. 

"D'ye  think  you  really  got  it  this  time?" 
asked  Mr.  Muth. 

"There  ain't  no  doubt  whatsoever,"  an- 
noimced  Cicero  Cobb,  shaking  his  head 
until  his  stray  locks  fell  apart.  "What  makes 
rheumatiz?" 

No  one  seemed  to  have  the  information 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

"Well,  acid  in  the  blood  makes  rheu- 
matiz. That's  all  rheumatiz  is — ^jes'  plain, 
ordinary  acid  in  the  blood.  Now,  I  asks, 
What  will  offset  this  here  acid,  what  you 
might  say  will  knock  the  socks  off  en  it? 
I  answer:  Formic  acid.  Now,  how  can 
we  get  the  remedy  to  the  seat  of  the  disease? 
I  answer:  By  squirtin'  it  in  with  hyperder- 
mic  syringes.  How  can  we  get  the  hyper- 
dermic  syringes?  That's  where  my  invention 
comes  in. 

"This  new  medical  discovery  will  make 
Joy  Junction  the  foremost  medical  city  in 
the  world.  Joy  Junction  will  become  a  kind 
of  Siloam  Springs  for  people  with  the  rheu- 
matiz. Every  train  will  bring  in  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  people  comin'  here  to  be  cured 
of  their  rheumatiz  on  stretchers  and  re- 
tumin'  as  spry  as  June-bugs.  Hotels  will 
go  up  like  com  shoots,  and  street-cars  will 
become  so  thick  we  won't  look  up  when  one 
passes.    An'  excursions  '11  be  run  in  here  on 
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Sundays  from  Omaha  jes'  to  see  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Joy  Junction  Apiary  Asso- 
ciation. That's  to  be  the  name  of  the  new 
concern — the  Joy  Junction  Apiary  Associ- 
ation, an'  shares  will  be  one  dollar  each  while 
they  last.'* 

For  a  month,  from  early  morning  until  late 
evening,  Cicero  Cobb  boomed  his  Apiary 
Association.  Opportunity  did  not  knock. 
Cicero  Cobb  grew  desperate  and  opened  the 
door  anyway.  He  went  to  Mis'  Dilts,  who 
had  had  the  rheumatism  so  long  that  she 
had  become  used  to  it.  Mis'  Dilts  was  the 
best  known  invalid  in  Joy  Junction. 

"Mis'  Dilts,"  said  Cicero  Cobb,  very  much 
to  the  point,  "I  kin  cure  you  of  your  rheu- 
matiz,  an'  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent." 

Mis'  Dilts  raised  an  interested  eye  over 
a  soggy  cheek.  "I  won't  have  to  diet  or 
anything?"  she  asked.  "I  kin  go  ahead 
eatin'  fried  mush,  an'  meat  and  molasses?" 

"Sure,  Mis'  Dilts.  You  jes'  let  a  com- 
mittee see  you  afore  I  begin  an'  one  after 
I've  cured  you,  an'  that'll  be  all." 

Finally  Mis'  Dilts  agreed,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Muth,  Mr.  Huff 
and  Calhoun  McGee  was  summoned. 
When  all  was  ready,  Cicero  Cobb  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  black  pouch 
that  buzzed.    The  buzzing  was  very  distinct. 

"What  is  that?"  demanded  Mis'  Dilts. 

"It's  the  cure,"  replied  Cicero  softly,  as  if 
he  might  remark  that  the  weather  was  clear- 
ing off. 

"That  sounds  to  me  like  bees,"  declared 
Mis'  Dilts,  sitting  up  with  a  wild  look  in  her 
eye. 

"Yes,  Mis'  Dilts,  they're  to  squirt  the 
formic  acid  into  your  jints.  You  know  it  has 
to  be  got  in  some  way." 

"What  kind  of  bees  are  them?" 

"Oh,  jes'  a  special  kind  of  bumblebee  that 
I  have  dis — " 

Mis'  Dilts  sat  up  with  unexpected  energy. 
"You  git  out  of  here,  Cicero  Cobb,  with  your 
newfangled  remedies.  I'd  rather  have  the 
rheumatiz  a  lifetime  than  them  bumblebees 
a  minit.    I  always  thought  you  was  a  friend." 

That  settled  it.  Downcast  and  discour- 
aged, Cicero  Cobb  withdrew,  and  at  the  gate 
the  committee  went  their  separate  ways  with- 
out a  word  of  comment. 

Once  more  Joy  Junction  settled  back  into 
the  bliss  of  lethargy,  while  Cicero  Cobb 
leaned  back  to  wait  for  opportunity  to  knock. 
Then  it  was  that  Cole  Brothers'  circus  came. 
When  the  show  was  on  its  way  again,  its 


only  substantial  souvenir  was  a  sick  camel. 
Out  of  curiosity,  Cicero  Cobb  went  to  see 
the  sick  camel.  A  barn  had  been  rented  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  a  Hindoo 
trainer  named  Usi  Sef  had  been  left  in 
charge. 

"She  ees  not  sick,"  said  Usi  Sef  to  Cicero. 
"She  ees  lame." 

Cicero  pricked  up  his  ears  with  attention. 
He  had  Usi  Sef  take  the  animal  by  the  nose 
rope  and  lead  it  about.  Cicero's  eye  of  curi- 
osity became  professional. 

"It  has  the  rheumatiz,"  declared  Cicero 
joyously. 

"No,"  answered  Usi  Sef.  "Nanette  ees 
lame." 

Cicero  sat  down  and  reflected;  then  he 
arose  and  laid  a  hearty  hand  on  Usi  Sef's 
shoulder.  "I  can  cure  it — Nanette,"  he  al- 
most shouted. 

"And  no  charge?" 

"No,  an'  she  will  be  as  spry  as  a  kitten." 
He  paused.  "That  is  as  spry  as  a  kitten 
would  be  if  it  was  a  cat  and  was  as  big  as 
Nanette  and  had  two  humps  on  its  back." 

Usi  Sef  didn't  know  just  how  spry  a  kitten 
was,  but  he  would  be  satisfied  if  Nanette 
could  walk  at  all.  Usi  Sef's  face  shone  with 
gratitude. 

Cicero  Cobb  hastened  to  his  prospective 
stockholders  to  announce  the  test  for  his 
rheumatic  panacea. 

The  following  afternoon,  Mr.  Muth,  Mr. 
Huff  and  Calhoun  McGee  gathered  at  the 
dilapidated  bam  to  witness  the  giving  to  the 
world  of  the  new  cure.  Nanette  was  lying 
down  with  her  nose  thrust  into  a  box  of  hay. 
Nanette  didn't  look  sick;  but  only  a  skilled 
camel  veterinarian  can  really  tell  when  a 
camel  is  indisposed.  Usi  Sef  prodded  Nan- 
ette; she  rose  and  turned  wondering  eyes  at 
the  committee.  But  on  her  left  hind  foot  she 
would  bear  no  weight. 

"Lead  her  around  to  show  the  gentlemen 
that  she's  got  a  real  aggravated  case  of  rheu- 
matiz," ordered  Cicero  with  lordly  bearing. 

Cicero  set  down  his  case  of  bees,  threw  a 
cloth  over  them  to  keep  them  quiet,  then 
drew  up  before  the  Joy  Junction  capitalists. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  began  with  feeling,  "this 
is  a  solemn  occasion.  This  marks  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  age  in  rheumatiz.  From  now 
on  rheumatiz  will  be  eradi — weU,  there 
won't  be  no  more.    Hain'^"  '^Hn*  to 

think  us  citizens  of  Jov 
in'  a  movement  that 
be  heard  around  the 
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stock  is  only  a  dollar  a  share,  an'  each  person 
who  subscribes  five  dollars  is  entitled  to  one 
treatment  free  of  charge." 

Cicero  paused  for  breath.  The  speech 
was  coming  just  a  bit  harder  than  he  im- 
agined it  would  when  he  practised  it  the 
night  before.  He  uncovered  the  cage  and 
held  the  bees  up  to  view. 

"Now,  since  you  fellow-citizens  are  about 
to  become  co-pardners  with  me,  I  don't  mind 
tellin*  you  that  I  let  my  bumblebees  feed 
only  on  a  certain  kind  of  clover,  an'  only  on 
certain  days  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  Be- 
cause why  ?  Because  conditions  are  then  the 
most  propit — the  best  to  make  the  bees  have 
formic  acid,  which  knocks  the  cramps  out  of 
t'  other  acid,  which  makes  rheumatiz.  That 
is  my  secret,  an'  it  must  die  with  me." 

Cicero  wiped  his  face  and  looked  at  the 
men  triumphantly;  not  one  of  the  men  would 
dare  to  refuse  to  buy  stock  after  such  a 
speech.  "See  this,  gentlemen,"  said  Cicero, 
holding  up  a  chart,  "this  shows  exactly  what 
bee  power  is  needed.  Any  child  can  use  my 
cure." 

Cicero  had  filled  in  the  pencil  outlines 
with  ink,  with  flourishes  wherever  he  deemed 
necessary.    The  table  ran: 
Man        2  bees,  once  a  day  for  3  weeks. 
Woman  2     «         «     «     «     «  10  days. 
Child       1     "         a     «     «     «     1  ^^j^ 
Cow        6    "        a     u     a     u    2  weeks. 
Camel   11     "        «     «     «     «     2  weeks. 

"There,"  exclaimed  Cicero,  waving  his 
free  hand  toward  the  diagram,  "you  see  how 
simple  it  is:  there  is  a  schedule  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  complete  in- 
structions for  applications  are  sent  with  every 
shipment  of  bees. 

"We  will  now  proceed  with  the  experi- 
ment. At  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  will  ask 
you  to  come  around  and  see  if  Nanette  is  not 
hale  and  hearty.  Jes'  notice  how  lame  and 
sick  lookin'  she  is  now,  then  contrast  that 
with  the  difference  in  two  weeks." 

Cicero  Cobb  opened  a  trapdoor  in  the  bee- 
cage  and  with  a  wire  scraped  eleven  bees  into 
a  leather  pouch,  then  turned  to  the  men  to 
see  if  they  had  noticed  how  easily  it  was  done. 
At  a  word  from  Cicero,  Usi  Sef  backed  Nan- 
ette into  a  comer  of  the  bam,  and  strapped 
her  hind  leg  to  a  post,  with  an  open  place 
over  the  hock  for  the  application  of  the  cure. 
Nanette  did  not  take  much  interest  in  what 
was  going  on.  She  softly  closed  her  eyes, 
and  began  on  a  new  cud,  dreaming  of  by- 
gone days.    Cicero,  with  the  leather  cap  of 


bees  in  one  hand,  opened  the  door,  and 
paused  beside  Nanette's  rheumatic  leg, 
while  Mr.  Muth,  Mr.  HuflF  and  Calhoun 
McGee  gathered  in  the  doorway.  Usi  Sef 
stood  at  Nanette's  head,  and  stroked  her 
nostrils,  cooing  to  her  in  soft  Hindoo. 

"It  is  always  best  to  rub  the  jint  a  minit 
before  applyin'  the  bees,"  said  the  amateur 
physician,  stooping  over  with  a  currycomb. 

"Now  you  see  how  simple  it  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, slipping  the  bottom  out  of  the  leather 
trap,  and  holding  the  cage  against  Nanette's 
leg. 

The  dreamy,  hazy  look  left  Nanette's 
eyes;  she  stopped  chewing  her  cud  and  her 
ears  became  upright.  Her  thoughts  had 
come  flying  back  to  the  present. 

"Meester,  meester,"  began  Usi  Sef  ex- 
citedly, "Nanette  she  ees — " 

But  Cicero  did  not  look  around.  "Yes, 
of  course  it  makes  a  camel  a  little  nervous 
the  first  time  you  try  it,  but  purty  soon  they 
get  used  to  it,  and  get  anxious  for  you  to — " 

But  Nanette  wasn't  used  to  it.  With  a 
wild  look  she  gave  a  vigorous  kick  and 
lunged  forward.  The  straps  split  and  she 
made  for  the  door,  swinging  Usi  Sef  into  a 
comer  with  her  head,  and  bowling  over  Mr. 
Muth  and  Mr.  Huff,  while  Calhoun  McGee 
was  sent  backward  over  a  kicking-p)ole. 
Nanette  went  careening  down  the  street;  Usi 
Sef  grabbed  up  a  rope  and  went  fl3dng  in 
pursuit. 

It  was  plain,  by  the  energy  that  the  pros- 
pective stockholders  put  into  their  flight,  that 
they  would  never  purchase  the  remedy. 

Cicero  sat  down,  and  two  tears  glistened. 

"That  is  always  the  way,"  he  complained, 
with  a  catch  in  his  voice.  "Everything  goes 
agin  me.    It  tain't  no  use." 

A  sound  caused  him  to  look  up.  Usi  Sef 
was  approaching,  with  a  wide  smile  on  his 
face,  leading  Nanette.  Nanette  was  walking 
along  as  spry  as  a  kitten !  There  was  no  sign 
of  a  limp.  The  unexpected  and  violent  ex- 
ercise had  completely  limbered  her  stiff 
joint. 

"She  ees  well,  completely,"  called  out  Usi 
Sef,  joyously.  "Ah,  you  cure  her.  I  give 
you  tickets — aplenty — ^for  when  we  come  next 
year!" 

On  his  way  home,  with  the  cage  under  his 
arm,  Cicero  met  the  other  men,  and  gave 
each  one  some  tickets,  which  so  salved  their 
wounds  that  they  asked  when  he  would  give 
another  demonstration,  with  a  person  in- 
stead of  a  camel  as  the  subject. 
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riSTER— " 

A  detaining    hand 
I   clutched     from     the 
shadows  of  the  dark- 
L  ened  doorway. 

"Nothing  doing,"  was  the  curt 
grunt  of  Stanley  Masters  as.  b&J 
his  umbrella  against  tho-tidolitt'M 
of  the  rain  that  came  driving  do 
crazy  winds  of  the  Park  Row  corn* 

"Wait  a  niinute"^the  voice  fn 
doorway  was  more  assured.  "I'n 
regular  panhandler — I've  gota  stor 
want." 

Masters  stopped  on  the  Instant. 
a  new  one  at  the  newspaper  game- 
that  there  was  still  magic  in  tha 
"story."  He  sniffed  romance  fron 
line  of  printer 's-ink  and  expected  ad< 
around  every  cornerof  New  York, 
the  reason  why  the  older  and  mor< 
worn  men  up  in  the  office  of  the 
called  Stanley  Masters  the  Fairy  ] 

"You  said  story — how  do  you  1 
want  a  story?"  was  the  reporter 
query  as  he  pushed  into  the  doorw 
of  the  rwn, 

"I  know  you're  a  newspaper 
came  the  voice  from  the  huddled  fi 
the  comer.  "I've  been  waiting  he 
watching  the  door  of  the  Earth's  oi 
a  likely  young  fella  like  yourself." 

"WeU?" 

"Well, take  mewhere  it's  warm  ai 
buy  me  a  drink  and  I'll  tell  you  the 
story  that's  broke  in  New  York  I 
years.  Oh,  you  needn't  think  I'm 
you  the  bunk  or  don't  know  a  stor 
I  see  one — "  the  man  in  the  dark  has 
to  clutch  Masters'  arm  again — "I  once 
worked  on   the  Manila   Times — I  know." 

"Ci»me  on."     The  Fairy  Kid  hesitate* 
not  ait  instant.     He  led  the  way  down 
that   little    German    restaurant  where 
news-grabbers   of   Park   Row  take 


wiener  schnitzel  and  beer  under  the 
glass  case  of  stuffed  birds  and  the 
lithographs  of  Moltke  and  Bis- 
marck. He  chose  a  table  under  a 
single  pale  incandescent  globe  at 
the  back  of  the  room  and  motioned  - 
ompanion  to  a  seat  opposite, 
asters  gave  the  man  a  quick  scrutiny. 
3und  the  stranger  out  of  the  night  a 
,  wiry  man,  garbed  in  shrunken 
Is,  very  worn  and  of  peculiar  foreign 
It  was  the  fellow's  face  that  held  the 
ter's  eyes  for  a  puzzled  instant. 
at  was  a  strangely  old-young  face, 
■white  and  seamed  with  deep,  lines 
t  mouth  and  eyes.  The  eyes  were 
set  and  shifting.  Across  the  white  of 
irehead  from  left  temple  to  nose  there 
I  straight  red  weal. 
ep,"  said  the  stranger,  divining 
ers'  curiosity.  "A  bolo  cut."  He 
J  the  scar  tenderly  with  a  skinny  fore- 
-.  "Got  that  fighting  with  the  Dutch 
abulary  in  the  Celebes." 
^ell,  what's  the  story?"  The  yoimg 
ter  flashed  his  pad  after  the  manner 
;ry  young  reporters  and  poised  his 
1. 

he  eats  first,  young  man — and  the 
s," 

Id  reproof  was  in  the  words.  Masters 

tiently  called  over  Max,  the   white- 

d    waiter,  and  gave  the  orders.    A 

.  of  beer  was  set  before  the  man  oppo- 

He  drank  it  all  at  one  try,  then  set 

ein  down  with  a  sigh. 

ow  get  ready  with  your  copy  paper," 

le.    "First  you  want  some  names  and 

auuiesses.   Put  'em  down  as  I  give  'em  out. 

"First,  Quong  Har — yes,   Q-u-o-n-g.    A 

Chinaman  he  was,  the  cleverest  daredevil 

"VH  come  to  that  later. 

1  "red  hair'  after  Quong  Har's 
oieans  kis  hair.  Red-headed 
^O,  you  don't  see  many  of 
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'em.  But  then,  Quong  Har  wasn't  a  real 
chink;  I  think — I  think — honestly,  I  don't 
believe  he  belonged  to  any  race  of  men." 

The  Fairy  Kid  feverishly  set  down  the 
name  Quong  Har  and  after  that  in  paren- 
thesis, "red  hair."  Already  he  felt  the 
tingle  of  a  real  story. 

"Put  down  'Hung-Hutzes' — You  might 
as  well  get  it  spelled  right  in  the  beginning. 
Here,  I'll  write  out  the  name  for  you.  Hung- 
Hutzes  or  Chung-Chuses  are  Manchurian 
bandits,  you  know.  You  read  about  'em 
during  the  Russo-Jap  war. 

"Now  write  down  'A.  Boscowitz,  hair 
goods.  Number — West  Thirty-sixth  street'; 


"The  British  tramp  Chin  Yuen,  out  of 
far  eastern  ports,  tied  up  at  Bush  Stores 
over  in  Brooklyn  yesterday  with  spicy 
wealth  of  Ormund  and  of  Ind  below 
hatches.  Besides  the  cloves,  the  mace,  teas 
and  sandalwood  of  the  Orient,  the  Chin 
Yuen  brought  a  bale  of  human  hair  from 
Manchuria,  Her  officers  said  that  since 
the  Chinese  government  began  recently 
to  lop  off  the  heads  of  the  Hung-Hutzes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mukden,  the  Manchurian 
trade  in  plain  and  fancy  pigtails  has  been 
looking  up." 

The  hamburg  steak  had  arrived  by  this 
time.    The  stranger  poised  his  fork  before 


that's  here  i 

''Onemor 
a  British  i 
Hongkong,  S 
right  now  at 
in  Erie  Ba: 
Ransford  cc 

The  repoi 
beer  to  m 
bandits;  red 
ah,  this  waj 

The  relat. 
stein  with  a 
waiter,  had  il 

"Now,  yoi 
this  story  is 
your  eye  ov 
want  it  bad 

The  man 
wallet  from 
the  leather 
Chinese  cha 
it  a  folded  1 
tossed  it  ov< 

Masters  ci 
guessed  it  v 
Earth.  The 
read,  a  para 
Skipper  Iro: 
Earth,  woul 


at  the  reporter 
i  shadowed  eyes, 
at  do  you  make 

How  do  you  ex- 

rou?"  The  man 
with  irritating 
ointed  the  tines 
:  and  emphasized 
ih  a  jab. 
'as  a  red-haired 
i  somebody.  He 
u  know,  the  six- 
Hebrew  sign  and 
ilace  away  up  in 
'say  the  scrolls  of 
V  on  the  temple 
ive  the  faces  of 

part  of  it  right 
Quong  Har  was 
diddle  Kingdom 
or  himself.  He 
)n. 

;  stranger  made 
r  with  the  fork. 
lie  minute,  mind 
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you — that  Qnong  Har  stood  with  the  throne 
of  China  in  his  grasp,  he  lost  his  head.  No, 
he  didn't  get  rattled;  he  didn't  lose  it  that 
way.     Chop-chop." 

Here  the  man  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  horrid 
upward  stare  as  he  struck  the  back  of  his 
neck  with  the  edge  of  his  stiffened  hand. 
He  finished  in  a  whisper. 

"And  the  red  hair  Of  that  Quong  Har — 
the  sacred  hair  of  Quong  Har — is  here  in 
New  York  this  minute." 

"Where?"  the  Fairy  Kid  managed  to 
breathe. 

"At  the  hair  store  of  A.  Boscowitz,  the 
theatrical  wigmaker  at  Number  —  West 
Thirty-sixth  street — say,  young  fella,  how 
about  another  beer?" 

The  reporter  held 
up  afingertosummon 
Max  as  he  wrote  like 
mad  beside  his  un- 
touched dinner. 

"Now,  we'll  go /^ 
back,"  resumed  the 
scar-faced  man  after 
he  had  emptied  half 
his  stein.  "We'll  go 
back  to  the  Hebrew 
sign,theHung-Hut2es 
and  General  Rexiefl 
of  the  Sixtieth  Cos- 
sacks. 

"You  don't  need 
to  know  much  about 
me,  except  where  I 
figure.  I'll  tell  you — 
but  don't  put  it  down 
— that  I  ran  a  scandal  sheet  in  Manila 
after  the  occupation  and  was  driven 
out  by  Governor  Taft.  I  was  a  gun- 
runner forthe  fighting  Moro  datu  Gum; 
after  that  fought  the  natives  in  the 
Celebes  and  landed  a  commission  in 
the  army  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton  on 
the  strength  of  a  forged  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  Philippine  constabulary. 
You  might  call  that  adventure,  now. 
What? 

"It  was  while  I  was  bank  man  for  Dick 
White's  faro-game  out  at  the  Alhambra  on 
Bubbling  Well  road  in  Shanghai  that  I 
first  hooked  up  with  Quong  Har.  He  came 
there  to  play.  He  seemed  to  take  a  great 
shine  to  me. 

"The  minute  1  laid  eyes  on  Qucmg  Har 
I  saw  he  was  not  of  the  ordinary  run  o( 
Chinese  gentlemen   such   as  came  out  bf 


their  victorias  every  night  to  lay  fat  bank- 
notes on  the  turn  of  the  card  and  the  flip 
of  the  arrow.  A  great,  hulking  fellow,  this 
Quong  Har,  fine  eyes,  a  smiling  mouth  and, 
mark  you,  a  clear-cut  beak-like  nose;  not 
the  flat,  wide  nose  of  the  Chinaman. 

"He  wore  his  flaming  red  hair  in  a  queue 
down  to  his  knees,  pieced  out  at  the  end 
with  red  silk  braid." 

Here  the  man  who  had  known  Quong 
Har  stopped  for  a  minute  to  allow  the 
reporter's  racing  pencil  to  Catch  up  with 
the  narrative.  He  eyed  the  flushed,  eager 
face  of  the  cub  with  just  a  flickering  of  the 
lines  about  his  mouth. 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something 
you  won't  believe  at  first."  The  stranger 
hitched  his  chair 
nearer  Masters  and 
bent  over  his  shoulder 
in  aconfiding  attitude. 
"You  won't  believe  it 
until  I  prove  it — 
which  I  will  do. 

"It's  about  that 
Hebrew  sign  and 
Quong  Har. 

"Get  that  book 
written  by  Baron 
H el  i g  Christianson, 
the  Norwegian  trav- 
eler, and  you'll  find 
-  there  all  about  the 
*  _^r\  Chinese  Jews  of  Ho- 

nan  province.   Chris- 
tianson found  temples 
there   with  the   laws 
"^ll^Ih?"         of  Moses  cut  in  He- 
~  brew  on   the  pillars; 

he  found  people  with 
pigtails  and  the  faces  of  Jews — and  a 
tongue  that  wasn't  Chinese. 

"Now  remember" — here  the  stranger's 
voice  sank  to  a  thin  whisper — "remember 
I  don't  claim  to  know  all  the  mystery 
behind  this  Quong  Har  of  the  red  hair. 
He  told  me  little. 

"I  know  that  one  time  the  Taotai  of 
Nanking  set  assassins  on  Quong  Har's  trail. 
Quong  Har  knew  it  and  on  the  night  that 
two  men  with  knives  climbed  through  the 
windows  of  his  house — I  was  with  him  in 
the  dark  of  bis  bedroom — that  big  man  sat 
■WW  the  thugs  were  well  in 
■t  he  called  out  one  short 

i  of  faalf'Scream,  half- 
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moan.  Quong  Har  lit  a  light.  The  two 
assassins  were  lying  with  their  hands  ex- 
tended in  kow-tow  and  their  faces  pressed 
against  the  mats. 

"Quong  Har  carefully  unbraided  his 
heavy  pigtail  and  then  from  the  ropes  of 
hair  up  near  the  back  of  the  neck  he  took 
out  a  little  silver  thing  and  called  to  the 
two  on  the  floor  to  look  as  he  held  it  out 
between  his  fingers.  They  took  one  look, 
then  rubbed  their  foreheads  on  the  mats 
again  and  moaned. 

"Quong  Har  turned  to  me  with  a  smile 
under  that  beak  of  his  and  held  out  the 
little  silver  thing.    I  took  it  in  my  hand. 

"It  was  a  six-pointed  Hebrew  star.  On 
each  arm  of  the  star  there  was  one  letter  in 
Hebrew,  in  the  center  three  letters  in  chip 
diamonds — Hebrew,  too. 

"And  then — ^and  then  what  do  you  sup- 
pose that  big  man  said  to  me?" 

The  Fairy  Kid,  eyes  alight  and  mouth 
puckered  in  excitement,  looked  up. 

"  ^Little  Turtle,'  he  says— that's  what  he 
always  called  me  after  we  began  to  chum 
around  together — and  he  spoke  better 
English  than  I— 'Little  Turtle,  the  Man 
at  Peking' — that's  what  he  called  Emperor 
Kuang-Hsu — Ms  not  as  safe  under  heaven 
as  I  with  this  litde  bit  of  silver. 

"  *The  man  thinks  he  rules  China  with- 
out it.  He  rules  but  a  few  thousands  of 
Manchus.  I,  the  son  of  the  Unknown  and 
holder  of  this  star,  rule  four  hundred 
millions  of  Chinamen. 

"  *When  the  time  is  ripe  I  will  set  this 
star  over  the  Dragon  Throne  and  the 
prophecy  of  Abraham  will  be  fulfilled.' 

"Three  days  after  that  night  the  Taotai 
of  Nanking  committed  suicide." 

The  adventurer's  narrative  trailed  oflF 
into  a  gurgle  in  the  beer  stein.  The  re- 
porter's pencil  bucked  and  jumped. 

"Didthisscm  of  the  Unknown  ever  tell  you 
anything  more?"  Masters  finally  whispered. 
•  "Not  another  word.  But  from  one  circum- 
stance and  another  that  I  pieced  together 
I  knew  that  the  little  six-pointed  star  which 
he  always  carried  woven  into  his  queue 
up  in  the  thick  hair  over  the  neck  made 
Quong  Har's  person  almost  sacred.  I've 
seen  wealthy  mandarins  make  a  sign  of 
reverence  when  they  passed  Quong  Har — 
a  kind  of  Masonic  sign,  you  know." 

"Well,  where  do  the  Hung-Hutzes  come 
in?"  The  reporter's  impatience  was  com- 
pelling. 
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'I'm  just  comin'  to  em.  Don't  get 
anxious.  You  can  order  another  stein,  if 
you  want." 

Masters  ordered. 

"I  guess  you  can  sec  without  my  telling 
that  Quong  Har,  for  all  the  tremendous 
position  he  held,  was  a  sport  and  somewhat 
of  a  wild  one.  He  lived  on  excitement; 
that's  the  reason  he  gambled.  He  took 
all  sorts  of  chances. 

"Up  in  Peking  just  the  year  after  the 
end  of  the  Russo-Jap  war  he  played  a 
Russian  officer  off  his  feet  at  poker — 
General  Rexieff  of  the  Sixtieth  Cossacks. 
Rexieff  gave  Quong  Har  I.  O.  U.'s  for 
50,000  rubles  and  then  admitted  he  couldn't 
pay.  Quong  Har  simply  smiled  under  his 
hawk's  beak. 

"Then  Rexieff  made  a  deal  with  the  big 
Chinaman.  The  general's  detachment  was 
moving  north  from  the  railroad  at  Mukden 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Russian  forces 
that  were  evacuating  Manchuria  after  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  His  Cossacks 
were  to  convoy  a  rich  baggage  train 
across  a  short  cut  away  from  the  line  of  the 
railroad. 

"Rexieff's  proposition  was  that  Quong 
Har  should  skip  up  to  Manchuria  and  hire 
one  of  the  Hung-Hutz  chiefs  to  tackle  that 
baggage  train.  It  would  be  worth  100,000 
rubles,  Rexieff  said.  The  general  swore 
he  would  place  his  Cossacks  so  far  ahead 
that  nobody  would  get  hurt  capturing  the 
train.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  on  the 
map  where  Quong  Har  and  his  Hung-Hutzes 
were  to  lie  in  ambush. 

"That  baggage  train  would  wipe  out  his 
poker  debt,  said  Rexieff,  and  it  would  be  a 
perfectly  honorable  transaction  for  a  gentle- 
man and  officer  of  the  Russian  army. 

"Well,  sir,  Quong  Har  took  him  up!" 

There  was  an  exultant  note  in  the  narra- 
tor's voice.  He  banged  his  stejn  on  the 
table. 

"That's  the  kind  of  a  daredevil  this 
mysterious  head  of  the  Unknown  was.  In 
for  anything — playing  for  all  sorts  of  stakes. 

"You  don't  have  to  know  all  the  details 
of  our  arrangements — of  course  Quong  Har 
took  me  in  on  the  game,  for  we  were  great 
pals  then.  How  we  fixed  old  Crazy  Face, 
a  Hung-Hutz  chief  with  a  phiz  as  ferocious 
as  a  shark's;  how  we  slipped  up  to  Titzihar, 
above  Mukden,  and  joined  the  bandits — 
you  dress  that  up  in  your  story  to  suit  your- 
self. 
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Mukden  did  a  terrible  thing.  He  ordered 
all  the  Hung-Hutzes  and  Quong  Har  to  be 
beheaded.  Me,  he  didn't  dare  to  touch  be- 
cause I  was  white. 

"I  saw  them  lead  out  the  bandits  and 
force  them  to  kneel  on  coils  of  chains — 
an  extra  torture  thrown  in  before  the  exe- 
cution. Quong  Har  they  kept  for  the  last. 
I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  big 
Chinaman  who'd  been  my  friend. 

"I  kept  expecting  a  miracle.  I  hoped 
that  Quong  Har  would  uncoil  his  queue 
and  show  that  wonderful  silver  token  to  the 
governor.  Yet  I  knew  that  the  governor 
was  a  Manchu  and  that  the  great  Chi- 
nese Society  of  the  Unknown,  whose  head 
Quong  Har  was,  was  the  deadliest  enemy 
of  the  Manchus  and  their  emperor. 

"Quong  Har  knew  better  than  I  that  to 
proclaim  himself  would  only  give  the  gov- 
^morashockof  delight  and  probably  win  him 
the  peacock  feather  ^m  Peking.  He  kept 
his  mouth  shut  so  far  as  I  knew. 
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"K"""K  cvd  J  31CJJ,  up  lu  nmiiu  sii  .eet  of 

Quong  Har,  there  to  watch  him  be  killed. 

"When  a  big  six-footer  was  coming  up 
with  a  two-handed  sword,  Quong  Har  looked 
up  from  where  he  was  kneeling  bound  on 
the  chains.  He  saw  me  struggling  with  the 
soldiers  who  held  me.  He  smiled  under 
that  beak  of  a  nose  just  as  he  used  to  smile 
when  he  raked  in  the  chips  from  the  table. 
He  spoke  to  me  in  English,  slowly,  quietly, 

"  'Little  Turtle,'  he  said,  'if  you  want  to  ■ 
win  devotion  from  four  hundred  million 
Chinamen,  get  the  star  from  my  hair  when 
they  have  finished.  Get  it  and  guard  it  with 
your  life  until  you  have  taken  it  to  TzicheuQ 
in  Honan  province.    There  give  it  to ' 

"Ugh-h !" 

The  cry  jumped  from  the  lips  of  the  scar- 
faced  man. 

"They  did  it  before  Quong  Har  had 
finished,"  he  ended  in  a  whisper.  The 
reporter  sat  stock  still,  mouth  agape. 

"Well,  did  you?"  Masters  succeeded  in 
whispering. 
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'How  could  I?  They  drove  me  out  of 
camp  the  minute  after  the  thing  was  done. 
As  I  started  out,  on  foot,  without  a  penny,, 
without  grub,  to  hoof  it  over  the  bare 
mountains  to  the  raibroad,  I  passed  the 
rows  of  dead  bandits  and  saw  men  shaving 
the  hair  from  their  heads.  I  saw  one  reach 
for  the  bright  rope  of  hair  that  lay  on  the 
sand  there  where  the  son  of  the  Unknown 
had  kneeled  in  life  a  few  minutes  before. 
It  made  me  turn  sick." 

The  man  whose  white  face  under  the 
single  incandescent  globe  had  embodied 
the  mystery  out  of  the  East,  reached  for 
the  saltcellar.  He  shook  it  over  his  stale 
beer  and  when  the  liquid  foamed  under  the 
spur  of  the  salt  he  gulped  it  listlessly. 

"Young  fella,"  he  said  then,  -^Fve  fol- 
lowed the  red  hair  of  Quong  Har  for  a  year — 
from  Titzihar  to  Mukden,  to  Chang-chun, 
to  Dalny,  to  Tientsin.  It's  changed  hands 
a  half-dozen  times;  Pve  lost  track  of  it  the 
same  number  of  times.  I  finally  traced  it 
into  the  hold  of  the  steamer  Chin  Yuen 
over  at  Tientsin. 

"I  got  there  just  one  hour  after  the  ship 
sailed.  Worked  my  way  to  America  on  a 
Russian  volunteer  fleet  ship,  got  here  just 
two  days  after  Quong  Har*s  hair  arrived 
and  found  it  was  consigned  to  A.  Boscowitz 
up  on  West  Thirty-sixth  street  from  China 
— the  whole  bale. 

"But  here's  the  butt  of  the  whole  story, 
young  man.    I'm  not  searching  alone  1" 

The  stranger  wagged  a  mysterious  fore- 
finger at  the  reporter. 

"There  are  men  of  the  Society  of  the 
Unknown  after  that  hair  too.  How  many, 
I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  in  Mukden, 
in  Tientsin,  I  crossed  the  hidden  trail  of 
these  men  more  than  once.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  sign  for  me  from  them.  They  move 
like  snakes  and  they're  as  dangerous  as 
snakes.    They're  desperate. 

"Why?  Because  that  Hebrew  star  woven 
in  the  ropes  of  Quong  Har's  hair  is  more 
sacred  to  these  millions  of  Chinamen  than 
the  most  sacred  emblem  of  Masonry,  than 
the  ring  of  the  Pope.  It  means — ^it  means 
— but  how  can  you  and  I  figure  what  it 
means? 

"Like  as  not  there  are  some  of  these  soft- 
footed  fellows  in  New  York  now — this 
minute.  They're  here  to  get  that  silver  star 
and  they'll  get  it  somehow  so  long  as  it 
remains  on  earth." 

"Well,  why  do  you  tell  me  all  about  this 


mystery  of  Quong  Har  when  you  yourself 
are  still  searching  for  the  lost  emblem?" 

The  Fairy  Kid  put  his  question  reluctantly. 
He  was  loath  to  tear  at  the  wonderful  web 
of  romance  even  by  ever  so  little;  yet  he  had 
been  a  reporter  just  long  enough  to  know 
that,  after  all,  romance  may  not  be  infallible. 

"I  thought  you'd  ask  that,"  replied  the 
spinner  of  mysteries.  "I've  been  waiting 
for  it.    Look  a'  here,  I'll  tell  you  honestly." 

The  man  moved  his  white  face  over  to 
the  reporter's  shoulder. 

"I'm  a*  scared,"  he  whispered.  "Yes, 
I'm  a'  scared.  The  shadows  that  have 
crossed  mine — the  soft-footed  men — the 
terror  at  night!    I've  quit — passed." 

"Is  that  all  of  the  story  ?"  queried  Masters. 
"You've  given  me  the  whole  of  it?" 

"All — so  far,"  replied  the  stranger.  All — 
so  far.  But  there'll  be  more.  There  will, 
but  I  won't  be  in  it — but  say,  young  fella, 
isn't  there  another  drink  coming  before  we 
leave?" 

There  was  not.  The  Fairy  Kid  was 
already  out  of  the  door  and  plunging  through 
puddles  to  Park  Row. 

It  was  after  midnight.  The  Fairy  Kid, 
his  coat  off  and  a  dead  pipe  between  his 
teeth,  sat  thumping  the  keys  of  his  type- 
writer in  an  excited  staccato.  He  was  flushed 
with  the  joy  of  creation,  conscious  of  the 
restraint  he  had  exercised  in  setting  forth 
in  short,  neat  sentences  the  wonderful 
romance  of  Quong  Har's  hair. 

The  fact  that  the  boss,  whose  blue  pencil 
is  the  terror  of  cubs,  had  sent  in  for  his 

copy»  P^g^  ^y  P^g^  ^s  it  came  from  the 
machine,  had  made  the  heart  of  the  Fairy 
Kid  giddy.  That  meant,  surely,  that  his 
story  had  gripped  the  boss. 

"Mr.  Masters," — it  was  the  boss  himself 
with  the  last  completed  page  of  the  reporter's 
story  in  his  hand —  "Mr.  Masters,  you  say 
here  that  Boscowitz,  the  hair  dealer,  verified 
your  far  eastern  tramp's  story  about  having 
received  the  consignment  of  hair  from  the 
steamer  Chin  Yuen?'' 

"Yes,  sir;  I  saw  Boscowitz  at  his  house  on 
East  Fifty-sixth  street  just  after  I  had  fim'shed 
getting  my  story  from  the  man  in  the  restau- 
rant," was  Masters'  eager  response. 

"And  did  Boscowitz  say  there  was  a  flam- 
ing red  pigtail  in  the  lot?" 

"Yes,  he  said  he  sure  was  siUT)rised  tOv 
see  red  hair  from  a  Chinaman." 

"Uh-huh,"  grunted  the  night  city 
and  went  back  to  his  desk.    Mast< 
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a  hurried  look  at  the  clock  and  pounded 
away  at  the  keys.  First  edition  time  only 
twenty  minutes  oS. 

"\^.  Masters!"  again  the  quizzical  voice 
of  the  old  boss.  "You  say  here  that  Bos- 
cowitz  had  made  up  that  red  hair  into  a  wig 
and  sold  it  yesterday." 

"Yes,  sir;  he  said  that." 

"Well,  did  he  say  anything  ahout  finding 
this  fancy  Hebrew  star  In  the  hair?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  explain  that,"  was 
the  hurried  rejoiner  of  the  Fairy  Kid,  fearing 
for  the  fate  of  his  precious  stoiy.  "He 
didn't  find  the  star  in  Quong  Har's  hair, 
but  he  thought  it  might  have  been  shaken 
out  of  that  bunch  of  hair  into  the  bottom 
of  the  bale.  He  said  he'd  look  for  It  to- 
morrow, he  wouldn't  go  down  and  open 
up  his  store  to  do  it  to-night." 

"Huh!"  ejaculated  the  boss.  He  slipped 
his  long  drop  pipe  between  his  lips  and 
walked  back  to  bis  desk.  Masters  trembled 
as  he  thumbed  the  space  bar.  The  boss 
was  such  a  bear  on  romance. 

With  a  vicious  punch  at  the  period  key 
the  Fairy  Kid  finished  the  last  page  of  his 
story  and  started  to  take  it  up  to  the  night 
dty  editor's  desk.  An  office-boy  met  him 
halfway. 

"The  boss  wants  to  see  you." 

Masters  glanced  at  the  clock  on  his  way 


to  the  desk.  Seven  minutes  before  editioa 
time. 

The  boss  had  the  green  book  of  stage 
celebrities  open  before  him.  There  was  a 
grin  on  his  face. 

"You  say  you  tried  to  see  the  woman  who 
bought  this  red  wig  from  Boscowitz  and 
she  wasn't  in?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  went  twice  to  her  apartments 
on  West  Fifty-eighth  street  and  each  time 
the  hall  boy  said  she  wasn't  in." 

"Her  name  is  Clara  Oslen  and  her  address 

No. West  Fifty-eighth  ?"    The  boss's 

smile  grew  broader, 

"That's  it." 

"The  green  book  says  that  Clara  Ostenof 
No.  —  West  Fifty-eiglitb  street  is  the  justly 
famous  Ducksie  Trezona,  originator  of  the 
lotus  dance  and  favorite  of  London  music- 
halls.  Ducksie  begins  a  three  weeks'  en- 
gagement as  headliner  at  Hammerstdn's 
next  Monday." 

"I'll  just  add  a  paragraph  giving  her 
name  off  the  stage,"  Masters  volunteered 
hopefully.    The  boss  chuckled  outright. 

"I  guess  you  needn't.   That's  all,"  he  said. 

The  reporter  turned  to  walk  away. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Masters,"  the  night  city  editor 
called  after  him.  "Look  up  the  definition 
of  'press  agent.'  You  won't  find  it  in  the 
dictionary — you'll  find  it  up  on  Broadway  T' 


Jean 

By  Lucius  Harwood  I'ootk 


A  wcc  sma'  sprite  wi'  ilainly  airs,  Wc  hear  her  tunefu'  laughter  trill, 
Aitown  the  Han'en  pies;  She  danrcs  doun  the  lawn, 

HtT  een  are  iwa  sma'  twinklin"  stars.  Her  voiie  is  like  the  ripplin'  rill. 
Her  li|)S  are  hke  the  mse.  Her  foolfa'  like  the  fawn. 

She  lures  us  wi'  a  r<i);uish  hetk,  May  ye,  sae  winsome  an'  sae  fair. 
She  wiles  us  wi'  a  ea',  In  a'  the  years  that  pass. 

An'  when  we  heed,  she  eram's  her  neck,  Na  feel  the  blight  o'  cark  an'  care, 
Then  hies  hcrscl'  awa'.  My  bonnic,  bonnie  lass. 
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^ABID?    Of  course,  he's  rabid — the 
lamb.    Just  listen  to  him/' 

Cicely  trilled  with  laughter  as 
the  big  voice  boomed  out  its  lurid 
remarks  over  yonder,  from  across 
lawn  and  garden-bed  and  two  roadways 
and  the  fence  that  divided  the  ranch-house 
grounds  from  the  realm  where  bams  and 
sheds  and  blacksmith's  shop  and  the  men's 
quarters  made  a  small  village  under  their 
grove  of  oak-trees. 

Cicely  swimg  her  feet,  as  she  balanced  on 
the  porch  railing,  listening  and  laughing. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  ran  her 
stumpy  riding-whip  through  her  curly  hair, 
and  her  yoimg  eyes  turned  with  a  mother's 
love  in  them  toward  the  region  where  the 
big  wrathful  voice  came  from.    ^ 

Then  she  turned  back  to  the  two  proper 
occupants  of  the  wide,  shady  veranda. 
Agnes  was  plainly  horrified  over  her 
brother's  language.  And  Agnes's  guest,  as 
he  lounged  in  the  comfortable  hourglass 
chair,  was  trying  to  look  vague  and  deaf 
and  indefinite. 

Cicely  wanted  to  knock  their  heads  to- 
gether. How  could  p)eople  be  so  stupid? 
Agnes  was  bad  enough — coming  back  here 
from  the  East 
arid^EtiTop£,_ 
with  her  airs 
of  superior  cul- 
ture and  saint- 
ly forbearance 
with  the  crudi- 
ties of  the  California  ranch  from  whence 
rolled  the  incom[e  Jhat~Bnabled  hert6~]go 
abroad  so  often. 

But  this  friend  of  hers — Cicely  supposed 
Agnes  was  engaged  to  him,  though  nobody 
had  hinted  at  such  a  thing  as  yet — this 


Heber  Van  Norden,  being  a  man,  was 
distinctly  worse.  To  talk  about  nothing 
but  books  and  pictures  and  cathedrals  and 
"values"  was  worse  than  to  lounge  about 
indulging  in  long  seasons  of  languid  ab- 
straction. And  the  fact  that  he  was  recover- 
ing from  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  California  for  a  period  of  pro- 
tracted loafing,  did  not  at  all  exonerate  him 
iff  the  eyes  of  little  Miss  Cicely. 

"Of  course,  Tom's  mad,"  she  said 
stoudy.  Tom's  views  were  still  rolling  over 
to  them  from  the  bam  region.  "Why 
shouldn't  he  be?  The  chinks  let  the 
water  get  away  again  last  night  and  flood 
the  potato  patch.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  the 
whole  place'd  be  drowned  out.  And  that 
Dago  Harry — ^be  hasn't  sense  enough  to  be 
a  teamster  anyway — he  thought  it'd  be  a 
fine  stunt  to  let  his  mules  run  ofif  this  momr 
ing  and  cut  halfway  through  one  of  the 
pear-trees  in  the  big  orchard.  It'll  die  sure, 
and  it.  broke  two  discs — they  go  on  the 
plow,  Agnes — ^and  the  mules'll  want  to 
mn  away  all  summer,  now.  And  George 
kicked  the  Japs  that  were  helping  him  on 
the  spray-wagon — ^and  I  don't  blame  him, 
either.    But  the  Japs  didn't  care  for  it  and 

won't  work 
with  George 
any  more.  So 
we  have  to 
break  in  a  new 
spray  gang. 
And,  to  top  it 


all,  Tony — ^h^'*— the  chbfe-boy,  Mr.  Van 
Norden — well,  there's  no  mistaking  the 
symptoms.  If  Tony  hasn't  fallen  in  love 
again,  I'll  eat  my  hat.  It's  always  dreadful 
when  Tony  falls  in  love.  He  even  forgot 
to  milk  the  cows  last  time." 
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But  Agnes  continued  to  be  displeased. 

"I  never  could  see  any  sense  in  all  this 
night  irrigating,  anyway,"  she  remarked. 
She  passed  over  Cicely's  gastronomic  o5er 
without  comment.  "Aren't  the  days  long 
enough  for  all  of  you  to  storm  around  in? 
And  as  for  those  other  little  ■  ■  ' 
details,  and  Tom's  language 
about  them — " 

But  Cicely  was  slipping  oS 
the  porch  railing. 

"I  wonder  if  Soy's  put  any 
Alhambra  water  on  ice,"  she 
murmured,  "and  made  lots  of 
lemonade — and  has  lots  of 
green  peppers  for  the  salad — 
and  lots  of  green  onions. 
The  poor  dears  do  so  love 
onions,  all  three  of  them" — 
she  was  referring  to  her  three  brothers— 
"and  they'll  be  so  hot — " 

The  screen  door  slammed  behind  her  as 
she  whisked  into  the  house. 

Agnes  followed. 

Agnes  made  up  her  mind  when  she  came 
home  after  her  long  absence  to  be  very 
discreet.  There  was  no  telling  how  long 
she  was  going  to  be  able  to  stand  the  ranch 
life — so  she  would  consider  herself  more 
than  anything  else  a  guest  on  the  premises 
and  refrain  alike  from  criticism  and  bur- 
dening herself  with  any  responsibilities. 

But  Cicely  was  too  much.  Her  language, 
her  wild  ways — she  was  never  to  be  found 
in  the  house — her  disregard  of  small 
household  proprieties,  such  as  seeing  that 
the  dusting  was  scrupulously  attended  to 
each  day,  and  the  like,  were  to  be  borne  with 
no  longer.  It  was  not  on  her  own  account 
that  Agnes  was  going  to  speak.  It  was  on 
Cicely's.  And,  incidentally,  of  course, 
what  would  Heber  Van  Norden  think  of 
the  family,  if  its  youngest  member  continued 
thus  to  rival  the  wild  man  from"  Borneo? 

So  Agnes  followed  Cicely  into  the  house; 
and  Van  Norden  was  left  to  himself  on  the 
broad,  shady,  drowsy  veranda. 

The  bees  boomed  out  in  the  garden — the 
flies  made  a  low  hum  on  the  porch.  The 
Le  Marque  roses  swung  at  the  big  square 
posts.  The  mignonette  filled  all  the  air 
with  sweetness.  Overhead,  the  fragrant  oak- 
trees  stood  dark  against  the  sky,  and  in  and 
out,  from  shadow  to  sunlight  and  back 
again,  darted  the  birds — orioles,  linnets, 
towhees,  grosbeaks,  and  a  horde  of  finches 
—filling  the  air  with  wondrous  chatter. 


Over  behind  the  row  of  fences,  some- 
where out  of  sight;  an  anvil  was  clanging 
at  uncertain  intervals.  The  whine  of  rope 
and  pulley,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional 
healthy  roars  from  healthy  lungs,  told  the 
initiated  that  the  hay-crop  was  being  stowed 

;_   tu„  1 ^jj(j  jjQ„  jjD(j  again 

ind  down  the  roads  to 

3f  shrill  whistling  and 

cracking  of  the  whip. 

Norden    dosed    his 

pen  it  all  and  lay  back 

dng.    He  was    begin- 

)  find  himself  amusing 

to  say  comic. 

nyone   had  told  him, 

le  wanly  betook  him- 

^est    at    the    doctor's 

that  he — the  urban, 

conventional,     conservative,     college-bred 

New  Yorker — would  live  to  be  thrilled  by 

the  doings  on  a  plain  everyday  California 

fruit  ranch,  he  would  have  laughed  in  that 

man's  face. 

He  had  been  disgusted  by  the  mere  thought 
of  his  exile — he  was  used  to  the  luxuries  of 
an  older  civilization,  his  yearly  trip  abroad, 
the  intercourse  with  those  of  his  very  kind — 
and  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  this 
exile  was  the  prospect  of  seeing  Agnes  Fuller 
again.  For  she  had  promptiy  written, 
inviting  him  to  come  to  them  in  her  own 
and  her  brothers'  names,  when  she  learned 
of  the  impending  banishment. 

And  now  that  he  was  here,  established  in 
the  midst  of  the  crudities  she  had  been  so 
apologetic  about,  even  before  he  came  in 
contact  with  them,  he  found  himself  in- 
terested, not  to  say  excited,  by  everything 
around  him. 

The  crudities  were  nonexistent,  and  the 
rest — 

He  liked  the  climate.  Ye  gods,  were 
there  ever  such  days — silver  and  g(dd  and 
precious  gems — to  give  one  such  a  sense 
of  well-being  after  the  weeks  of  physical 
and  mental  numbness  that  had  gone  before? 
He  liked  the  ranch-house  with  its  deep, 
drowsy  porch,  its  gardens  and  its  birds, 
and  the  surge  of  work  ever  lapping  it  from 
the  many  acres  round  about. 

He  liked  the  clang  and  clatter  borne  from 
the  village  of  bams  across  the  road. 

He  liked  litde  Cicely.    She  was  as  non- 
committally  polite  to  him  as  though  be  were 
the  ambient  ether — as  elusive  as 
flies. 
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He  liked  the  three  big  young  men  who 
ran  the  place,  and  be  likeid  their  polyglot 
jargon. 

They  foregathered  on  the  porch,  with 
Cicely  a  whirlwind  in  their  van  or  rear, 
and  their  conversational  possibilideB  were 
as  comprebensi^ 
appetites. 

Somedmes  i 
flood  of  talk  d 
the  nianifold  r 
of  theplace:  the 
plant,  the  big 
ditches,  undei 
pipes,  and  overl 
that  were  to  be 

every  comer  of  their  acres.  Or  it  was  the 
pulley  and  lever  and  the  ironmongery  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  or  the  engines  that  snorted 
over  their  work,  lost  in  some  insignificant 
hundred-acre  patch  in  the  big  ranch. 

Sometimes  it  was  plow  and  harrow  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  teams  that  drew 
them;  the  trees — their  eccentricities  and 
their  enemies;  the  land  and  its  humors. 

And  sometimes — Van  Norden  counted 
those  his  red-letter  days — it  was  the  men. 

Was  Tony,  for  instance,  to  be  trusted 
amid  the  dangers  of  the  dry  ground  during 
the  coming  season  P  Tony  was  invaluable 
as  a  general  utility  f>erson,  but  the  petticoat 
people  went  to  his  head — and  petticoat 
people  were  many  on  the  dry  ground. 
Also,  though  homely  as  any  barndoor,  Tony 
had  a  weakness  for  his  own  looks  and  was 
not  to  be  convinced  that  any  girl  would  of 
her  own  free  will  choose  any  swain  but  him- 
self.   So  there  was  apt  to  be  trouble. 

And  Harry,  now?  Should  Harry  be 
allowed  to  adventure  himself  in  the  saloon- 
lined  main  street  of  the  county-seat  through 
the  coming  season  ?  Last  year — irate  glances 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Cicely,  who  cocked  her  nose 
and  said  she  didn't  care — last  year  Harry's 
team  had  wandered  loose  in  town,  while 
Harry  regaled  himself  behind  a  certain 
green-baize  door.  And  Cicely,  coming  in 
for  the  mail  on  her  racer,  had  captured 
team  and  wagon,  and,  incidentally,  Harry, 
whom  she  had  pursued  even  to  the  "counter," 
across  which  he  sprawled,  and  brought 
them  home  again.  Harry  was,  perhaps, 
best  employed  solely  amid  the  orchard  rows, 
both  on  his  own  account — and  on  Cicely's, 
observed  the  three  Fuller  men  with  grave 
politeness.  There  was  no  telling  whether 
Cicely,  too,  might  develop  a  penchant — 


And  Cicely  pulled  their  hair  all  lound 
and  ordered  them  to  behave  themselves. 

Sometimes  they  dealt  in  reminiscences, 
these  three  big  young   men,  recalling  for 
Van  Norden's  benefit  the  time  when,  for 
a  waKcr,  they  plowed  up  the  eighty-acre 
pear  patch,  all  adobe,  too, 
in — Van    Norden    could 
not  remember   the  num- 
ber  of   days,   or  was  it 
':,'-  hours? — but  the  accoimt 
-of  it  had  been  thrilling. 
Or  the  time  when  that 
gang  of  Greeks  seethed  in 
from  a  neighboring  lancfa 
to  shoot    up    the  place, 
because  the  Fullers  dared   to  employ  any 
but  stricdy  adult  male  Americans  on  tbeir 
dry  grounds. 

Or  the  time  when  Jo  Cavassi — they  were 
never  tired  of  talking  about  Jo,  his  docility, 
his  adaptability,  his  efficiency.  Never  was 
a  better  litUe  Italian  for  a  ranch  black- 
smith-mechanic. But,  alas  for  Jo — and  the 
shiny  and  suspicious  twenties  that  began 
circulating  through  the  countryside,  and  the 
counterfeiting  outfit  that  wasfound  in  one  of 
the  outiying  bams  of  the  Fuller  premises. 

An  outraged  govern  meat  had  ordered 
Jo  produced.  But  Jo  refused  to  be  found, 
and  the  three  big  young  men  shrugged 
their  shouldeis  over  the  episode.  But  at 
different  times  one  and  another  of  them 
confided  to  Van  Norden,  secretiy  and  with 
damaging  details — for  the  sorrels  had  cer- 
tainly appeared  unwarrantably  seedy  the 
next  morning — that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
Cicely  who  had  spirited  him  away .  one 
nigbL 

At  any  rate,  Jo  was  never  found. 

And  Agnes  said  it  was  an  outrage  the 
way  Cicely  was  allowed  to  run  loose  over 
the  country. 

And  Cicely  said  nothing  at  all. 

Van  Nordtn  could  never  get  a-hold  of 
Cicely,  and  was  left  to  the  unflattering  con- 
clusion— 

A  commotion  on  the  back  porch  broke  up 
his  drowsy  reverie.  The  voices  were  loud 
and  emphatic,  all  of  them,  and  determined 
to  be  heard. 

"Pete  drunk.  Oh,  yes;  Pete  drunk — of 
course;  just  as  the  first  rush  of  the  'cot  ship- 
ments begins,"  That  was  Tom's  voice  all 
right 

"And  that  other  chap — what's  his  name. 
Brown? — skipped  out  to  make  his  three 
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dollars  a  day  with  the  baling-gang  that 
went  through  this  morning.  And  who's  to 
take  his  wagon?    It's  the  dickens  to  pay." 

Jack  Fuller's  voice  was  aggrieved  as  well 
as  enraged.  ''I  can't  be  in  three  places  at 
once."  • 

"Cice,  talk  sense.  Do  you  think  you  can 
lift  forty-pound  boxes  on  and  off  a  wagon 
all  afternoon?  I  tell  you  we  want  to  get 
that  car  off  to-night.    You're  crazy." 

By  this  time  they  were  well  around  the 
comer,  the  three  Fuller  boys,  hot  and  irate 
— their  yoimg  sister  composedly  bringing  up 
in  the  rear.  None  of  them  had  eyes  for 
Van  Norden  in  his  comer. 

"I'm  going  to  take  Pete's  wagon.  You 
needn't  shout  like  that,  Binny" — Binny  was 
the  third  brother — "and  don't  get  so  hot; 
it's  awful  for  you  this  weather."  Cicely 
looked  really  concemed.  "I'm  going  to 
take  Pete's  wagon,  and  two  Japs  instead  of 
one  to  handle  the  boxes.  I'll  make  them 
husde,  too.  Don't  you  suppose  I  can  tum 
around  as  well  as  anybody  else  among  the 
trees  ?  But — "  she  looked  suddenly 
blank — ^"I  don't  see  how  I  can  man- 
age two  wagons." 
•  There  was  a  moment's 
pause.  Then,  from  a  dim 
recess  of  the  deep  porch  a 
voice  spoke.  \ 

•  "I'll  take  that  second  team,"  said  Van 
Norden,  "if  you'U  let  me." 

Cicely  turned  and  looked  at  him.  It  was 
as  though  she  had  seen  him  for  the  first 
time. 

II 

HOW  many  boxes  does  that  make  to- 
day ?  Nine,  ten,  eleven  hundred,  and-r- 
why,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  We 
couldn't  have  got  that  many — ^just  on  our 
side  in  one  day." 

Cicely  leancnd  from  her  high  wagon-seat 
in  some  excitement,  the  reins  of  the  big 
work-team  in  the  crook  of  her  arm,  while 
she  flourished  pencil  and  grimy  memoran- 
dum book. 

Van  Norden,  his  ranch-wagoh  drawn  as 
close  to  hers  as  the  wheels  allowed,  leaned 
from  his  own  high  creaky  seat  and  flourished 
a  grimy  book  on  his  own  account. 

They  went  over  all  the  figures  again, 
while  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  lazy  dust- 
clouds  and  struck  long  mellow,  golden 
paths  low  along  the  orchard  rows.  And 
then,  in  the  haze,  they  headed  from  the 


loading-sheds,  along  the  railroad  track, 
home — Cicely's  team  taking  the  lead — ^Van 
Norden's  dose  behind. 

Never  was  such  a  summer  for  him  as 
'  this  one.' 

"It's  epic,  by  Jove,"  he  decided,  with  a 
poet's  enthusiasm.  This  was  on  the  day 
when  he  was  not  too  stiff  and  sore  to  have 
any  enthusiasms  at  all.  "It's — ^it's  Greek. 
It's  one  of  the  big,  beautiful  primitive 
things  of  life — to  make  Demeter  give  up 
the  biggest  and  best  of  her  store,  in  a  country 
that's  Olympus  and  Paradise  rolled  into 
one — and  have  a  horde  of  people  to  help 
you — and  get  big  money  for  it,"  he  ended 
with  a  laugh. 

He  had  stopped  wondering  whether  these 
three  big  young  men  appreciated  their 
blessings — their  own  masters  in  a  land  that 
neither  scorched  in  summer  nor  pinched  in 
wintertime — ^with  months  of  leisure  to  do 
as  they  pleased  to  offset  the  inevitable 
hysteria  that  ushered  in  the  harvest-season 
and  t\^e  rush  of  work  that  followed  it. 

For  Cicely  had  made  it  very 

plain  what  that  life  was  which 

they  led.    Cicely  was  a  changed 

t^  person  toward  Van  Norden  these 

"^ys. 

^'I  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
choose  any  other."  The  girl 
^po)|L^  passionately.  "Two  of  the  boys  can 
be  away  six  months  out  of  every  year,  if 
they  want  to— the  work  can  be  arranged 
perfectiy  for  that — and  anyone  can  go  any 
place  from  California  nowadays  in  six 
months  and  see  more  than  enough.  And 
if  you  do  stay  at  home — " 

She  could  not  say  enough  for  their  winters: 
all  the  earth  turning  green;  blue,  blue  hills 
with  blue-gray  veils  half-hiding  them; 
white  mists  trailing  down  the  valley;  blue- 
black  storm-clouds,  grandly  domed,  boiling 
up  from  the  south  to  bring  the  needed 
downpours;  the  music  of  the  rains  that  made 
all  the  valley  sing;  and  then,  from  Febmary 
on,  the  blossoming. 

Cicely  knew.-  No  need  of  asking  her 
whether  she  appreciated  her  blessings.  As 
for  the  three  big  young  men,  they  would 
not  have  changed  with  kings. 

Agnes  alone  was  the  outsider. 

It  was  a  foolishly  simple  thing  to  have 
effected  such  a  change  in  Van  Norden's  days: 
to  have  offered  to  drive  a  staid  and  respect- 
able work- team  that  knew  its  business,  up  and 
down  the  orchard  rows,  as  Cicely  indicated. 
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And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  not 
offer  so  much  as  the  carrying  it 
that  proved  the  open  sesame  to 
new  life.  For  the  crop  was  hea 
than  even  the  most  inflated  estim 
predicted.  Rehable  teamsters  i 
at  a  premium.  At  the  end  of  a  wi 
Van  Norden  was.  roundly  told 
he  was  to  be  kidnaped  until  the 
of  the  season — "You  can't  leave 
the  crop's  in — or  after  that 
either,  by  Jove" — and  forgetting 
everything  else,  he  gratefully  accepted  the 
continuation  of  his  new  duties. 

Whereupon  Agnes,  scorning  to  make  any 
remarks  on  his  defection,  betook  herself  to 
Del  Monte  to  stay  with  the  Stetsons.  She 
had  been  gone  -two  months  now. 

And  Van  Norden,  staying  behind,  sat 
joyfully  at  the  councils  of  war,  grew  inti- 
mate with  the  intricacies  that  confronted  the 
California  fruit-grower,  learned  how  big 
work-gangs  were  most  apt  to  be  successfully 
handled,  and  forgot  all  about  Agnes  and 
her  more  than  probable  displeasure. 

The  ranch  workers  held  a  never-ending 
fascination  for-  him.  The  dry  ground, 
crowded  with  campers,  unfolded  as  a  drama 
before  him.  Every  nationality  overran  the 
premises,  stammering  out  its  wants  in 
every  degree  of  unintelligible  EngUsh. 

There  were  Russians,  escap>ed — no  one 
q)uld  tell  how — from  Siberian  prisons  and 
well-nigh  crazy  over  their  present  lack  of 
restraint.  There  were  great  fresh- faced 
Scandinavians  with  the  stolid  gaze  of  oxen. 
There  were  little  dark  shy  men  from 
Central  Europe  somewhere,  who  exercised 
fierce  supervision  over  their  women-folk, 
and  did  not  encourage  folk  about  their 
quarters.  There  were  Mexicans  and  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese — these  last .  two  had 
separate  camps  at  another  6nd  of  the  place — 
and  there  were  plain 
everyday  cocky  Ameri- 
cans. 

Everywhere  children 
scurried  like  partridges 
from  underfoot;  black- 

eyed  girls  looked  curi-  _ ^ 

ously  out    from  under"  -_;  — 
the  shelter  of  big  sun- 
bonnets;  heavy  matrons                  _ 
presided  with  overpowering  iUgsi^^^ 
cutting-trays  ortheir  own  firesides ^- 

And  the  most  curious  part  of  it  aU 
that   from  the  moment  any  one  of    tb^ 


people  set  foot  On  the 
place,  the  Fullers  acquired  a  feel- 
ing of  almost  patriarchal  responsi- 
bility toward  them. 

"It's  inheritance,  I  guess,"  was 

Tom's  idea  of  it,  when  the  matter 

was  pointed  out  to  him.  "Handed 

down   from   our   ancestors.     For 

generations  our    folks  had  land 

down  South — until  after  the  war, 

that      is — 'big     plantations      and 

-  -hundreds  of  negroes  that  had  to 

be  cared  for,  and  were  cared  for  well,  too, 

by  Jove." 

This  trait  was  especially  Strong  in  Cicely, 
Van  Norden  began  to  understand  how  it 
could  well  be  true  that  she  had  spent  one 
night  out  in  the  dark,  sending  the  sorrels 
flying  along  a  lonely  road,  to  save  one 
faithful  frightened  IttUe  ItaUan — Jo,  the 
possible  counterfeiter,  was  in  his  mind-^ 
from  the  dutches  of  a  law  he  could  not 
understand. 

For  Cicely  was  motherhood  incarnate. 
Was  there  a  man,  a  woman,  or  child 
hurt,  she  must  be  on  the  spot  with  bandages 
and  liniment  and  disinfectants.  Cicely  was 
Strong  on  disinfectants.  She  had  spent  all 
one  winter  away  from  her  beloved  ranch,  at 
a  hospital,  fitting  herself  for  just  such 
emergencies. 

Was  there  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child 
in  trouble,  Cicely  was  first  to  read  the  signs, 
insist  on  learning  the  cause,  and  set  about 
finding  a  remedy. 

Thus,  she  blandly  composed  love-letters, 
oflSdated  at  weddings,  drew  lurid  pictures 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  law,  insisted  on  the 
proper  complement  of  buttons  and  hooks 
and  eyes,  was  lavish  in  presentations  of 
soap — and,  incidentally,  when  matters  did 
not  turn  out  to  her  liking,  was  lavish  with 
her  rages. 

This  last  was  especially  noticeable  on  the 
occasion  of  Tony's  marriage. 

^^  For  Tony,  the  chore- 

iJb4b.4»^HaS^  C   boy.had  had  theaudac- 
-il'^M  '^  "*  '"*'*  up  in  mid- 

season  with  a  wife;and, 
„_^^jBhat  was  worse,  to  bob 
,up,  oily  with   satisfac- 
tion, bursting  with  im- 
^■**«^portance  over  his  im- 
portation.   For  impbrtation  it  was. 
^   "I  would  not  say  a  word,"  choked  Cicely, 
"if  only — oh,  yes.     I  know  it  turned  out 
all    right    with    Gambetti.      He  had  one 
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brought  over  only  " 
old,  with  braids  dc 
She  only  looks  lik< 
can't  speak  a  word 
course.  But  she  thii 
evea  if  heismostold 
and  she's  so  gratefi 

her  over,  she'd  let  hlui  waiK  un  uci,  1  ^ucsa, 
if  he  wanted  to.  But  Tony!  Loot  at  his 
woman  1  She's  ten  years  older  than  he,  if 
she's  a  day.  He  sent  seventy  dollars  to 
Genoa  to  get  her  here.  She  never  wore 
shoes  before  she  set  foot  in  New  York. 
He's  given  her  a  gold  ring  and  a  gold  watch 
and  a  white  dress,  and  had  her  picture 
taken.  She  won't  cook  and  she  can't  sew. 
She's  turning  up  her  nose  at  him  already, 
and  when  she  gets  mad  she  won't  speak  to 
him — and  he  cries.  It's — it's  a  plain  do," 
flamed  Cicely.  "That  go-between  in 
Pacheco  ought  to  be  flogged.  Why  couldn't 
he  have  gotten  a  better  one?  They're  piles 
of  them  in  the  mountains."  This  meant 
the  mounUlns  of  Italy.  "She'll  end  up  by 
beating  him — and  he's  such  a  fool,  he'll  let 
bet." 

And  Cicely  wept. 

So  Van  Norden,  living  in  the  heart  of 
things  on  the  Fuller  ranch,  forgot  all  about 
his  former  illness  and  the  absorbedness 
of  his  former  urban  habits,  and  came  to  a 
reali^ng  sense  of  what  it  was  of  this  earth 
he  wanted  most,  and  set  about  to  get  it. 

Just  now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was 
worrying  over  Cicely, 

For  an  eclipse  had  come  over  Cicely  of 
late.  When  she  was  not  talking  or  listening, 
the  whole  little  figure  drooped;  the  wide 
eyes  crinkled  at  the  corners  with  anxious 
thought;  the  hands  dropped  nervously.  In 
the  evening,  like  as  not,  she  slipped  off — 
at  any  rate,  she  was  not  to  be  found  on  the 
veranda — and  was  not  seen'  again  until 
morning. 

The  boys  did  not  seem  to  notice — except 
that  their  comments  on  the  character  of  the 
iced'tea  were  unmistakable  when  she  was 
not  there  to  make  it.  But  Van  Norden 
cudgeled  his  brain  over  the  cause. 

Was  she  really  as  sick  at  heart  as  all  that 

~    ~'  -over  Tony'sunspeak- 

■  (able  wife? 
'^W^^.tiie  fact  that  the 
'''  rf'?^    -^  P^^        a.^be^  put 

;'^V       ^orti  oeant 

mfucfa  loved 


ite  curves  and  hollows,  and  the 
,veIy^act  that  it  was  small,  com- 
prising only  hundreds  of  acres, 
^here  the  home  place  comprised 
utouSands.  She  did  not  consider 
(^^Sny  account  that  it  was  so  far 
to  be  a  nuisance,  and  that  the  boys 
were  ured  of  bothering  with  it. 

What  was  the  reason? 

Or  was  it — ? 

Van  Norden's  mind  dwelt  uneasily  on 
the  droves  of  young  fruitmen  that  infested 
the  place.  They  came  to  haggle,  to  buy. 
to  inspect,  to  make  estimates.  They  came 
brazenly  to  get  a  square  meal,  to  get  a 
comfortable  bed,  to  see  the  lay  of  the  land 
generally,  and — Van  Norden  had  eyes — to 
see  Cicely  particularly. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause,  one 
thing  was  surer  the  boys  were  working 
her  too  hard,  Van  Norden  decided  wrath- 
fully.  There  was  nothing  they  did  not  let 
her  do,  from  driving  ten  miles  in  midday 
in  an  open  buggy  after  some  piece  of 
machinery,  to  dealing  with  a  refractory 
cow,  shipping  combination,  or  ranch-hand. 
This,  in  addition  to  her  supervision  of  the 
house.  The  strain  was  beginning  to  teU 
on  her. 

He  was  sdU  threshing  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind  when  he  came  In  from  the 
bams  for  supper  that  evening  and  saw  her 
sitting  there  in  a  white  gown,  at  ease  on 
the  shady  porch.  Thank  heaven,  she  was 
going  to  be  here  to-night,  anyway. 

But  it  was  not  Cicely  after  all.  It  was 
Agnes,  returned  without  warning  from  her 
Del  Monte  outing,  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
concerting air  of  superiority  and  a  strangely 
aloof  expression  of  countenance. 

The  ensuing  half-hour  was  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  Van  Norden  went  to  his  room  to 
freshen  up  for  the  evening  in  no  enviable 
frame  of  mind. 

Why  were  women  so  unreasonable,  he 
asked  himself?  Or,  rather,  why  was 
Agnes?  If  he  must  listen  to  her  news  and 
comment  with  elaborate  enthusiasm,  why 
should  he  be  treated  like  a  combination 
convict  jail-breaker  when  he  handed  out 
some  news  of  his  own — that  he  had  pur- 
chased the  hill  place  from  the  Fuller  estate 
and  was  going  to  build  as  pretty  a  bungalow 
on  it  as  his  wit  allowed  ?  And  why  should 
she  he  so  acid  when  he  confided  to  her  that 
he  was  going  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
induce  Cicely  to  share  that  bungalow  with 
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him — for  part  of  eacb-  -l 

year,    that    was. 

wanted  to  take  her  trav-  . 

eling    the    other    part. 

She  was  young.     She  had  a  right  to  see 

how  beautiful  a  place  the  earth  was — all 

over.     And  Agnes — 

He  came  downstairs  again,  still  full  of 
his  grievance. 

Cicely  had  not  appeared.  Supper  over, 
still  no  Cicely. 

Agnes's  eyebrows  commented  on  the  fact. 
X^ter  Agnes's  tongue  commented  on  the 
fact. 

Agnes  had  come  home  to  announce  her 
engagement  to  young  Stetson.  She  an- 
nounced it  then  with  chill  and  admirable 
composure — but  there  was  no  disguising 
that  she  was  permeated  with  satisfaction. 
Her  home  would  be  in  New  York  in  the 
future.  The  wedding  would  be  at  once — 
the  three  boys  emptied  their  pipes  with  one 
accord  and  asked  high  heaven  why  she 
could  not  hold  her  horses  until 
the  end  of  the  fruit  season 
brought  them  some  modicum 
of  leisure — bui — 

Where,      demanded     Agnes, 

Jl'mth  fine  dramatic  fervor,  was 

BiCicely?   Why,  demanded  Agnes, 

were  the  boys  not  taking  better 

^ —  -  care  of  Cicely?  How,  demanded 

i^^  Agnes,  cottld  she  go  away,  when  Cicely  was 

running  jl<^5fe   over   the   country,   nobody 

knew  where,  ai  "any  and  all  hours,  nobody 

knew — 

Here  Tom  began  filling  his  pipe  again  and 
observed  that  Cicely  was  most  emphatically 
all  right — in  each  and  every  particular — a 
thorough  little  trump — a  thorough  little 
lady.  And  he  did  not  care  for  Agnes's  tone. 
Jack  and  Binny  growled  assent.  Van 
Norden,  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  tried  to 
slip  away.  Agnes,  seeing  him  standing  tall 
n  the  moonlight,  told  him  dryly  that,  since 
he  aspired  to  become  one  of  the  family,  he 
had  better  remain.  They  bad  a  merry 
party. 

It  was  quite  ten  o'clock  before  Cicely 
stole  onto  the  porch,  a  forlorn  and  draggled 
litde  figure — and  the  whole  miserable  little 
story  came  out,  with  tears,  on  Tom's 
shoulder. 

The  trouble  was  Jo — poor  little  old 
frightened  Jo,  the  Italian  ex-blacksmith  of 


tr  ,?^-  the  place;  so  homesick, 
"  *:it.tV  Tie^had  left  Mexico  to 
slip  back  again  to  the 
acres  he  loved  so  well;  so  frightened — he 
thought  everyone  and  the  government  com- 
bined were  against  him — he  would  let 
hardly  the  stars  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 

"He's  down  there  in  the  creek-lwttom — 
in  a  willow  clump  behind  a  log — where  the 
coyotes  had  a  hole  last  winter."  Cicely  was 
almost  beyond  speech.  "He's  been  there 
nearly  two  weeks.  He's  sick — so  thin  you 
wouldn't  know  him.  I've  been  taking  food 
down — at  night — and  trying  to  take  care 
of  him.  He  won't  let  me  come  in  the  day- 
time. He  got  a  tramp  to  tell  me  where  he 
was;  gave  the  man  everything  he  had  to  do 
it.     He's  afraid—" 

"But,  man  alive.  Cicely — "  the  three  big 
young  men  stood  about  in  every  degree  of 
chagrin — "why  didn't  you  tell — " 

"You  said,  all  three  of  you,  you  wouldn't 
have  him  on  the  place,"  sobbed  Cicely. 
"And  you  didn't  know  whether  he-made 
those  twenties  at  all.  The  only  thing  you 
had  to  go  by  was  what  O'Brien  said.  And  ke 
kicked  his  wife  downstairs  the  very  next  week 
and  got  six  months  in  the  county  jail  for  it 
— and  1  don't  care.    And  Jo's  so  sick — " 

"Oh,  Lord!"  groaned  Tom.  "Binny,  go 
hitch  up  the  sorrels.  I'll  poke  some  supper 
down  this  young  one's  throat.  Here,  duckie, 
mop  up  the  pieces — "  he  pressed  his  hand- 
kerchief upon  her — "and  say  howdy  to 
Agnes,  She's  going  to  get  married.  You 
must  be  extra  polite," 

"But  Jo — " 

"We'll  have  Jo  up  here  in  half  a  shake," 
Jack  assured  her.  "Fill  him  up  with  whisky 
and  quinin — and  beans.  Sure  cure  for  every- 
thing.    Brace  up,  now — that's  a  trump," 

"And — "  Van  Norden  could  not  bear  to 
be  left  out — "you  tell  him  if  there  isn't  any 
work  for  him  on  Fuller'*  ranch — but  I 
think  there  will  be — there'll  be  plenty  on 
mine,  the  moment  he's  well  enough.  I'm 
a  landowner  in  this  vallev.  now." 

Cicely  turned, 
out  impulsively  t' 
the  moonlight. 

"Oh,"  shebre 
think  you're-- 


An  Autumn  Noon 

By  Geraldine  Meyrick 

It  is  the  time  of  rest,  and  all  is  still; 
The  orchards,  lying  listless  m  the  sun. 
Let  fall  their  mellow  apples,  one  by  one; 

The  roving  hornets  rifle  them  at  will. 

All  down  the  shimmering  slope  whereon  we  He 
The  sturdy  vines  toward  the  sun  uphold 
Their  clustered  fruits  of  purple  and  pale  gold; 

Above,  a  hawk  wheels  slowly  down  the  sky. 

Under  the  trees  that  keep  the  farmyard  cool 
The  horses,  freed  from  rein  and  heated  trace, 
Make  round  the  dripping  trough  a  stamping-[dace; 

A  few  stray  ducklings  seek  a  quiet  pool. 

A  lizard  darts  across  the  dusty  way, 

Then  stops  to  bask,  with  hooded  eyelids  down; 

O  dry  white  road,  that  leads  toward  the  town. 
You  hare  no  lure  for  us  this  autumn  day. 

Ah,  who  shall  mete  me  out  the  proper  worth 
(H  this  fair  space  within  the  toilful  day? 
Breathe  deq>ly  now,  with  care  flung  far  away, 

The  honest  odor  of  the  heatcrl  earth. 

Here  may  we  rmt,  from  every  harm  »e<-ure; 

Safe  from  all  illii  that  hurt  and  fret  the  soul; 

front  on  the  grfnintl,  anil  (>3rt  of  one  great  whole 
That  tum^  1"  it*  Ctr.AXitt  and  i*  sure. 


The  Mother  of  the  Forest 


By  D.  S.  Richardson 

A  mighty  specter,  stripped  and  bare, 
She  stands  with  pallid  arms  in  air. 

Her  great  heart  stilled — her  life  undone — 
She  cries  her  protest  to  the  sun. 

Mali  did  his  worst,  whose  vandal  trace 
Profaned  her  thus;  but  strength  and  grace 

And  majesty  outlived  the  deed. 
Above  her  ancient,  towering  breed 

She  towers  still,  and  lifts  dead  hands 
Above  the  black  volcanic  lands — 

The  sun-kissed  lands  which  knew  her  birth 
Back  in  the  twilight  of  the  earth. 

Than  this,  man's  long  unworthiness 
No  statelier  ruin  will  confess. 

Than  this,  the  record  of  his  rage 
For  gold,  reveals  no  sadder  page. 

Whose  wanton  lust  this  fane  resigned 
To  sacrilege,  wronged  all  mankind. 

For  men  unborn,  from  age  to  age, 
In  this  great  shrine  have  heritage, 

And  here  from  age  to  age  will  bring. 
With  reverent  feet,  their  ofifering. 

O  Mammon !    Turn  thy  shafts  aside. 
\^th  this,  thy  work,  be  satisfied. 

Bid  greed  forego  while  yet  remain 
Some  fingermarks  on  mount  and  plain 

Of  God*s  first  work;  for  lo,  mine  eyes 
Have  seen  thy  trail  in  Paradise. 
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BEGUN    IN  THE   FEBRUARY   NUMBER 


ON  returning  to  headquarters,  as 
k  Bob  was  naturally  somewhat 
I  incapacitated  for  manual  work 
f  he  was  given  the  fire  patrol. 
This  meant  that  every  day  he 
was  required  to  ride  to  four  several  "look- 
outs" on  the  main  ridge,  from  which  points 
he  could  spy  abroad  carefully  over  vast 
stretches  of  mountainous  country.  The  trail 
led  among  great  trees  that  dropped  away  to 
right  and  left  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
Through  them  hecaught  glimpses  of  blue  dis- 
tance, or  f  ar-oflF  glittering  snow,  or  unexpected 
cafion  depths.  The  riding  was  smooth,  over 
undulating  knolls.  After  three  miles  of  this 
he  came  out  on  a  broad  plateau  formed 
by  the  joining  of  his  ridge  with  that  of  the 
Granite  range.  Here  Granite  creek  itself 
rose,  and  the  stream  that  flowed  by  the  mill. 
It  was  a  country  of  wild  park-like  vistas 
between  small  pines,  with  a  floor  of  granite 
and  shale. 

Sometimes  Bob  rode  up  into  the  pass. 
More  often  he  tied  his  horse  and  took  the 
steep  rough  trail  afoot.  The  way  was 
guarded  by  strange,  distorted  trees,  and 
rocks  carved  into  fantastic  shapes.  Some 
of  them  were  piled  high  like  temples. 
Others,  round  and  squat,  were  like  the  fat 
and  obscene  deities  of  Eastern  religions. 
The  pass  itself  was  not  over  fifty  feet  wide. 
Either  side  of  it  like  portals  were  the  high 
peaks.  It  lay  like  the  notch  of  a  rifle  sight 
between  them.  Once  having  gained  the 
tiny  platform,  Bob  would  sit  down  and  look 
abroad  over  the  wonderful  Sierra. 

Never  did  he  tire  of  this.  At  one  glance 
he  could  comprehend  a  summer's  toilsome 
travel.  To  reach  yonder  snowy  peak  would 
consume  the  greater  part  of  a  week.  But 
his  business  was  not  with  these  distances. 
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Almost  below  him,  so  precipitous  is  the 
easterly  slope  of  the  Poquito,  lay  canons,  pine 
forests,  lesser  ridges,  streams,  the  green  of 
meadows.  Patiently,  piece  by  piece,  he 
must  go  over  all  this,  watching  for  that 
faint  blue  haze,  that  deepening  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  almost  imagined  pearliness 
against  the  distant  hills  which  meant  new 
fire. 

"Don't  look  for  smoke,"  California  John 
had  told  him.  "When  a  fire  gets  big  enough 
for  smoke,  you  can't  help  but  see  it.  It's 
the  new  fire  you  want  to  spot  before  it  gets 
started.  Then  it's  easy  handled.  And  new 
fire's  almighty  easy  to  overlook.  Sometimes 
it's  as  hard  for  a  greenhorn  to  see  as  a  deer. 
Look  close!" 

So  Bob,  concentrating  his  attention, 
looked  close.  When  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self, he  turned  square  around.  From  this 
point  of  view  he  saw  only  pine  forests.  They 
covered  the  ridge  below  him  like  a  soft  green 
mantle  thrown  down  in  folds.  The  other 
two  lookouts  were  on  the  edge  of  the  lower 
ridge.  To  reach  them.  Bob  rode  across  the 
plateau  of  the  ridge,  through  the  pine  for- 
ests, past  the  mill. 

Here,  if  the  afternoon  was  not  too  far 
advanced,  he  used  to  allow  himself  the 
luxury  of  a  moment's  chat  with  some  of  his 
old  friends.  Welton,  coat  off,  his  burly  face 
perspiring  and  red,  always  greeted  him 
jovially. 

"Spend  all  your  salary  this  month?"  he 
would  ask.  "Does  the  business  keep  you 
occupied?"  and  once  or  twice,  seriously, 
"Bob,  haven't  you  had  enough  of  this 
confounded  nonsense?  You're  getting  too 
old  to  find  any  great  fun  riding  around  in 
this  kid  fashion  pretending  to  do  things. 
There's  big  business  to  be  done  in  this 
coimtry,  and  we  need  you  boys  to  help. 
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When  I  was  a  youngster  Td  have  jumped 
hard  at  half  the  chance  that's  ofifered  you." 

But  Bob  never  would  answer  seriously. 
He  knew  this  to  be  his  only  chance  of 
avoiding  even  a  deeper  misunderstanding 
between  himself  and  this  man  whom  he  had 
learned  to  admire  and  love. 

Once  he  met  Baker.  That  younger  man 
greeted  him  as  gaily  as  ever,  but  into  his 
manner  had  crept  the  shadow  of  a  cold 
contempt.  On  one  occasion,  too,  he  en- 
countered Oldham  riding  down  the  trail 
from  headquarters.  The  older  man  had 
nodded  to  him  curtiy.  His  eyes  had  gleamed 
through  his  glasses  with  an  ill-concealed 
and  frosty  amusement,  and  his  thin  lips  had 
straightened  to  a  perceptible  sneer.  All  at 
once  Bob  divined  an  enemy.  He  could  not 
account  for  this,  as  he  had  never  dealt  with 
the  man;  and  the  accident  of  his  discovering 
the  gasoline  pump  on  the  old  land  com- 
pany's creeks  could  hardly  be  supposed  to 
account  for  quite  so  malignant  a  triumph. 
So  he  put  down  Oldham's  manifest  hatred 
to  pettiness  of  disposition.  From  Merker, 
the  philosophic  storekeeper,  Bob  obtained 
scant  comfort  when  he  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

"Men  like  you,  with  ability,  youth, 
energy,"  said  Merker,  "producing  nothing, 
just  conserving,  saving.  Conditions  should 
be  such  that  the  possibility  of  fire,  of  tres- 
pass, of  all  you  fellows  guard  against,  should 
be  eliminated.  Then  you  could  supply 
steam,  energy,  accomplishment,  instead  of 
being  merely  the  lubrication.  It's  an  eco- 
nomic waste." 

Bob  left  the  mill-yards  half-depressed, 
half-amused.  All  his  people  had  become 
alien.  He  longed  with  a  great  longing, 
which  at  the  same  time  he  realized  to  be 
hopeless,  to  make  them  feel  as  he  felt. 
After  such  disquieting  contacts,  the  more 
uncomfortable  in  that  they  defied  analysis, 
Bob  rode  out  to  the  last  lookout  and  gazed 
abroad  over  the  land.  The  pine-dad  bluff 
fell  away  nearly  four  thousand  feet.  Sitting 
on  his  motionless  horse  high  up  there  in 
the  world,  elevated  above  it  all,  he  bent  his 
ear  to  the  imagined  faint  humming  of  the 
spheres.  He  saw,  by  the  soft  flooding  of 
light,  rather  than  by  any  flash  of  insight, 
that  were  the  shortsightedness,  the  indiffer- 
ence, the  ignorance,  the  crass  selfishness  to 
be  eliminated  before  yet  the  world's  work 
was  done,  the  energies  of  men,  running  too 
easily,  woidd  outstrip  the  development  of 
the  plan,  as  a  machine  "races"  without  its 


load.  A  humility  came  to  him.  His  was 
not  to  judge  his  fellows  by  the  mere  externals 
of  their  deeds. 

"Just  so  a  man  isn't  mean,  I  don't  know 
as  I've  any  right  to  despise  him,"  he  summed 
it  all  up  to  his  horse.  ^*But,"  he  added 
cheerfully,  "that  don't  prevent  my  kicking 
him  into  the  paths  of  righteousness  if  he 
tries  to  steal  my  watch." 

VIII 

BOB  took  his  examinations,  passed  suc- 
cessfully, and  was  at  once  appointed 
as  ranger.  Thome  had  no  intention  of 
neglecting  the  young  man's  ability.  After 
his  arduous  apprenticeship  at  all  sorts  of 
labor.  Bob  found  himself  specializing.  This, 
he  discovered,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  the  tendency  in  the  personnel  of  the 
service.  Jack  Pollock  already  was  being 
sent  far  afield,  looking  into  grazing  condi- 
tions, reporting  on  the  state  of  the  range,  the 
advisable  nimiber  of  cattle,  the  trespass 
cases.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  Ware,  on  the  other  hand, 
developed  into  a  mighty  builder.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  discover  new  ways 
through  the  country,  to  open  them  up,  to 
blast  and  dig  and  construct  his  trails,  to 
nose  out  bridge  sites  and  on  them  to  build 
spans  hewn  from  the  material  at  hand.  He 
made  himself  a  set  of  stencils  and  with  them 
signed  all  the  forks  of  the  trails,  so  that  a 
stranger  could  follow  the  routes.  Always 
he  painstakingly  added  the  letters  U.  S.  F.  S. 
to  indicate  that  these  works  had  been  done 
by  his  beloved  service.  Charley  Morton 
was  the  fire  chief — ^though  any  and  all  took 
a  hand  at  that  when  occasion  arose.  He 
could,  as  California  John  expressed  it,  run 
a  fire  out  on  a  rocky  point  and  lose  it  there 
better  than  any  man  on  the  force.  Ross 
Fletcher  was  the  best  policeman.  He  knew 
the  mountains,  their  infinite  labyrinths, 
better  than  any  other,  and  he  could  guess 
the  location  of  sheep  where  another  might 
have  searched  all  summer.  Early  in  the 
season,  Thome  called  in  Bob  and  Elliott. 

"Now,"  he  told  them,  "we  have  plenty 
of  work  to  do,  and  you  boys  must  buckle 
into  it  as  you  see  it.  But  this  is  what  I  want 
you  to  keep  in  the  back  of  your  mind:  some 
day  the  national  forests  are  going  to  supply 
a  great  part  of  the  timber  in  the  country. 
It's  too  early  yet.  There's  too  much  private 
timber  standing,  which  can  be  cut  without 
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restriction.  But  when  that  is  largely  re- 
duced, Uncle  Sam  will  be  going  into  the 
lumber  business  on  a  big  scale.  We  will  be 
selling  a  few  shake  trees  and  some  small 
lots  and  occasionally  a  bigger  piece  to  some 
of  the  lumbermen  who  own  adjoining  tim- 
ber. We've  got  to  know  what  we  have  to 
sell.  For  instance,  there's  eighty  acres  in 
there  surrounded  by  Welton's  timber. 
When  he  comes  to  cut,  it  might  pay  him 
and  us  to  sell  the  ripe  trees  ofiF  that  eighty." 

"I  doubt  if  he'd  think  it  would  pay,"  Bob 
interposed. 

"He  might.  I  think  the  chief  will  ease  up 
a  little  on  cutting  restrictions  before  long. 
You've  simply  got  to  over-emphasize  a 
matter  at  first  to  make  it  carry." 

"You  mean — ?" 

"I  mean — this  is  only  my  private  opinion, 
you  understand — that  lumbering  has  been 
done  so  wastefully  and  badly  that  it  has  been 
necessary,  merely  as  education,  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  We've  insisted  on  chopping 
and  piling  the  tops  like  cordwood  and  cut- 
ting up  the  down  trunks  of  trees  and 
generally  'parking'  the  forest  simply  to  get 
the  idea  into  people's  heads.  They'd  never 
thought  of  such  things  before.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it's  necessary  to  go  to  such  extremes, 
practically,  and  I  don't  believe  the  service 
will  demand  it  when  it  comes  actually  to  do 
business." 

Elliott  and  Bob  looked  at  each  other  a 
little  astonished. 

"Mind  you,  I  don't  talk  this  way  outside, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  do  so,"  pursued 
Thome.  "But  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  all  that's  necessary  is  to  prevent  fire 
from  running — and,  of  course,  to  leave  a 
few  seed-trees.  You  can  keep  fire  from 
running  just  as  well  by  piling  the  debris  in 
isolated  heaps  as  by  chopping  it  up  and 
stacking  it,  and  it's  a  lot  cheaper." 

He  leaned  forward. 

"That's  coming,"  he  continued.  "Now, 
here's  a  map  of  the  government  holdings 
hereabout.  What  I  want  is  a  working  plan 
for  every  forty,  together  with  a  topographical 
description,  an  estimate  of  timber,  and  a 
plan  for  the  easiest  method  of  logging  it. 
There's  no  hurry  about  it;  you  can  do  it 
when  nothing  else  comes  up  to  take  you 
away.  But  do  it  thoroughly,  and  to  the  best 
of  your  judgment,  so  I  can  file  your  reports 
for  future  reference  when  they  are  needed," 

"Where  do  you  want  us  to  begin?"  aske*^ 
Bob. 


"Welton  is  the  only  big  operator," 
Thome  pointed  out,  "so  you'd  better  look 
over  the  timber  adjoining  or  surrounded 
by  his.  Then  the  basin  and  ranges  above 
the  power  company  are  important.  There's 
a  fine  body  of  timber  there,  but  we  must  cut 
it  with  a  more  than  usual  attention  to 
water-supplies." 

This  work  Bob  and  Elliott  found  most 
congenial.  They  would  start  early  in  the 
morning,  carrying  with  them  their  compass 
on  its  Jacob's-stafiF,  their  chain,  their  field 
notes,  their  maps  and  their. ax.  Arrived  at 
the  scene  of  operations,  they  unsaddled  and 
picketed  their  horses.  Then  commenced 
a  search  for  the  "corner,"  established  nearly 
fifty  years  before  by  the  dead  and  gone 
surveyor,  a  copy  of  whose  field  notes  now 
guided  them.  This  was  no  easy  matter. 
The  field  notes  described  accurately  the 
location,  but  in  fifty  years  the  character  of 
a  country  may  change.  Great  trees  fall, 
new  trees  grow  up,  brush  clothes  an  erst- 
while bare  hillside,  fire  denudes  a  slope, 
even  the  rocks  and  boulders  shift  their 
places  under  the  coercion  of  frost  or  ava- 
lanche. The  young  men  separated,  shoul- 
der-deep in  the  high  brakes  and  alders  of  a 
creek-bottom,  climbing  among  great  trees 
on  the  open  slope  of  a  distant  hill,  clamber- 
ing busily  among  austere  domes  and  pin- 
nacles, fading  in  the  cool  green  depths  of 
the  forest.  Finally  one  would  shout  loudly. 
The  other  scrambled  across. 

"Here  we  are,"  Bob  said,  pointing  to  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  yellow  pine. 

On  it  showed  a  wrinkle  in  the  bark,  only 
just  appreciable. 

"There's  our  line  blaze,"  said  Bob. 
"Let's  see  if  we  can  find  it  in  the  notes." 
He  opened  his  book,  "  *Small  creek  three 
links  wide,  course  SW,'  "  he  murmured. 
"  'Sugar-pine,  48  in.  dia.,  on  line,  48  links.' 
That's  not  it.  'Top  of  ridge  34  ch.  6  1. 
course  NE.'  Now  we  come  to  the  down 
slope.  Here  we  are!  'Yellow  pine  20  in. 
dia.,  on  line,  50  chains.'  Twenty  inches! 
Well,  old  fellow,  you've  grown  some  since! 
Let's  see  your  compass,  Elliott." 

Having  thus  cut  the  line,  they  established 

their  course  and  went  due  north,  spying 

sharply  for  the  landmarks  and  old  blazes 

a5  m«»ntioiied  in  the  surveyor's  field  notes. 

heif  had  gone  about  the  required 

T  began  to  look  for  the  comer. 

LTch,    Elliott   called   Bob's 

own-over  blaze. 
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"I  guess  this  is  our  witness  tree,"  said  he. 

Without  a  word  Bob  began  to  chop  above 
and  below  the  wrinkle  in  the  ])ark.  After 
ten  minutes'  careful  work,  he  laid  aside  a 
thick  slab  of  wood.  The  inner  surface  of 
this  was  shiny  with  pitch.  The  space  from 
which  it  had  peeled  was  also  coated  with 
the  smooth  substance.  This  pitch  had 
filmed  over  the  old  blaze,  protecting  it 
against  the  new  wood  and  bark  which  had 
gradually  grown  it  over.  Thus,  although 
the  original  blaze  had  been  buried  six  inches 
in  the  living  white  pine  wood,  nevertheless 
the  lettering  was  as  clear  and  sharp  as  when 
it  had  been  carved  fifty  years  before. 
Furthermore,  the  same  lettering,  only  re- 
versed and  in  relief,  showed  on  the  thick 
slab  that  Bob  had  peeled  away.  So  the 
tree  had  preserved  the  record  in  its  heart. 

"Now,  let's  see,"  said. Bob.  "This  wit- 
ness bears  S  80*^  W.    Let's  find  another." 

This  proved  to  be  no  great  matter. 
Sighting  the  given  directions  from  the  two, 
they  coifverged  on  the  comer.  This  was 
described  by  the  old  surveyor  as:  "oak  post, 
4  in.  dia.,  set  in  pile  of  rocks,"  etc.  The 
pile  of  rocks  was  now  represented  by  scat- 
tered stones,  and  the  oak  post  had  long 
since  rotted.  Bob,  however,  unearthed  a 
fragment  on  which  ran  a  single  grooved 
mark.  It  was  like  those  made  by  borers  in 
dead  limbs.  Were  it  not  for  one  circum- 
stance, the  searchers  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  assuming  that  it  was  anything 
else.  But,  as  Bob  pointed  out,  the  passage- 
ways made  by  borers  are  never  straight. 
The  fact  that  this  was  so  established  indis- 
putably that  it  had  been  made  by  the  sur- 
veyor's steel  "scribe." 

Having  thus  located  a  comer,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  determine  the  position  of  a 
tract  of  land.  At  first  hazy  in  its  general 
configuration  and  extent,  it  took  definition 
as  the  young  men  progressed  with  the  ac- 
curate work  of  timber  estimating.  Before 
they  had  finished  with  it,  they  knew  every 
little  hollow,  ridge,  ravine,  rock  and  tree 
in  it.  Out  of  the  whole  vast  wilderness  this 
one  small  patch  had  become  thoroughly 
known. 

The  work  was  the  most  pleasant  of  any 
Bob  had  ever  undertaken.  It  demanded 
accuracy,  good  judgment,  knowledge.  It 
did  not  require  feverish  haste.  The  sur- 
roundings were  wonderfully  beautiful.  Elli- 
ott was  good  company,  interested  in  the 
work,  well-bred,  intelligent,  eager  to  do  his 


share — an  ideal  companion.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  tracts  to  be  estimated  and 
platted  became  more  distant,  they  no  longer 
attempted  to  return  at  night  to  headquarters. 
Small  meadows  ofi'ered  them  resting-places 
for  the  day  or  the  week.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  they  rode  to  headquarters  to 
report  and  to  spend  Sunday. 


IX 


TOWARD  the  end  of  the  season  they 
had  worked  well  past  the  main  ridge 
on  which  were  situated  Welton's  operations 
and  the  service  headquarters.  Several  deep 
canons  and  rocky  peaks,  by  Thome's  in- 
structions, they  skipped  over  as  only 
remotely  available  as  a  timber  supply. 
This  brought  them  to  the  ample  circle  of  a 
basin,  well-timbered,  wide,  containing  an 
unusual  acreage  of  gently  sloping  or  rolling 
table-land.  Behind  this  rose  the  spurs  of 
the  range.  A  half-hundred  streams  here 
had  their  origin.  These  converged  finally 
in  the  forks,  which,  leaping  and  plunging 
steadily  downward  from  a  height  of  over  six 
thousand  feet,  was  trapped  and  used  again 
and  again  to  turn  the  armatures  of  Baker's 
dynamos.  After  serving  this  purpose  at 
six  power-houses  strung  down  the  contour- 
line  of  its  descent,  the  water  was  deflected 
into  wide,  deep  ditches,  which  forked  and 
forked  again  until  a  whole  plain's  province 
was  rendered  fertile  and  productive  by 
irrigation. 

All  this  California  John,  who  rode  over 
to  show  them  some  comers,  explained  to 
them.  They  sat  on  the  rim  of  the  basin 
overlooking  it  as  it  lay  below  them  like  a 
green  cup. 

"You  can  see  the  whole  of  her  from  here," 
said  California  John,  **and  that's  why  we 
use  this  for  fire  lookout.  It  saves  a  heap  of 
riding,  for  let  me  tell  you  it's  a  long  ways 
down  this  bluff.  But  you  bet  we  keep  a 
close  watch  on  this  basin.  It's  the  most 
valuable,  as  a  watershed,  of  any  we've  got. 
This  is  about  the  only  country  we've  man- 
aged to  throw  a  fire-break  around  yet.  It 
took  a  lot  of  time  to  do  it,  but  it's  worth 
while." 

"This  is  where  the  irrigation  company 
gets  its  water,"  remarked  Bob. 

"Yes,"  replied  California  John,  dryly. 
"Which  same  company  is  jiutting  up  the 
fight  of  its  life  in  Congress  to  keep  from 
payin'  anything  at  all  for  what  it  gets." 
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They  gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  ' 
descending  into  the  basin  by  a  steep  and 
rough  trail.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  their 
horses  stepped  from  the  sidehill  to  a  broad, 
pleasant  flat  on  which  the  tall  trees  grew 
larger  than  any  Bob  had  seen  on  the  ridge. 

"Nobody  ever  gets  into  this  place,"  ex- 
plained California  John.  "There  ain't  been 
a  fire  here  in  years  and  we  don't  none  of  us 
have  any  reason  to  ride  down.  She's  too 
hard  to  get  out  of,  and  we  can  see  her  too 
well  from  the  lookout."  He  led  them 
through  a  magnificent  forest  to  cheerful 
sunlight,  alders,  young  pines  among  the 
old,  a  leaping,  flashing  stream  of  some  size, 
and  multitudes  of  birds,  squirrels,  insects 
and  butterflies. 

"There's  a  meadow,  and  a  good  camping- 
place  just  upstream,"  said  he.  "It's  easy 
riding.  You'd  better  spread  your  blankets 
there.  Now,  here's  the  corner  to  34.  We 
re-established  it  four  years  ago,  so  as  to  have 
something  to  go  by  in  this  country.  You 
can  find  your  way  about  from  there.  That 
bold  cliff  of  rock  you  see  just  through  the 
trees  there  you  can  climb.  From  the  top 
you  can  make  out  the  lookout.  If  you're 
wanted  at  headquarters  we'll  hang  out  a 
signal.  That  will  save  a  hard  ride  down. 
Let's  see;  how  long  you  got  grub  for?" 

"I  guess  there's  enough  to  last  ten  days 
or  so,"  replied  Elliott. 

"Well,  if  you  keep  down  this  stream  until 
you  strike  a  big  bald  slide  rock,  you'll  run 
into  an  old  trail  that  takes  you  to  the  Flats. 
It's  pretty  old,  and  it  ain't  blazed,  but  you 
can  make  it  out,  if  you'll  sort  of  keep  track 
of  the  country.  It  ain't  been  used  for 
years." 

California  John,  anxious  to  make  a  start 
at  the  hard  climb,  now  said  good-by  and 
started  back.  Bob  and  Elliott,  their  pack- 
horse  following,  rode  up  the  flat  through 
which  ran  the  river.  They  soon  found  the 
meadow.  It  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  spot, 
surrounded  by  cedars,  warm  with  the  sun, 
bright  with  color,  alive  with  birds.  They 
started  out  that  afternoon  from  the  comer 
California  John  had  showed  them.  It  took 
all  that  day  and  most  of  the  following  to 
define  and  blaze  the  boundaries  of  the  first 
tract.  Thejr  foimd  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary,  ht**  a  to  move 

forward  i  rought  to 

a  halt 

"Li  I  com- 

panic  away 


off  the  line,"  and  showed  him  a  stake  set 
neatly  in  a  pile  of  rocks. 

"It's  not  a  very  old  one,  either,"  said  Bob. 
"Now  what  do  you  make  of  that?" 

"There's  another  just  like  it  over  on  the 
hiU,"  said  Elliott.  "I  should  call  it  the 
stakes  of  a  mining  claim.  There  ought  to 
be  a  notice  somewhere." 

They  looked  about  and  soon  came  across 
the  notice  in  question.  It  was  made  out  in 
the  name  of  a  man  neither  had  ever  heard 
of  before. 

"I  suppose  that's  his  ledge,"  remarked 
Elliott,  kicking  a  little  outcrop,  "but  it 
looks  like  mighty  slim  mining  to  me!" 

They  proceeded  with  their  estimating. 
In  due  time  they  came  upon  another  mining 
claim,  and  then  a  third. 

"This  is  getting  funny !"  remarked  Elliott. 
"Looks  as  though  somebody  expected  to 
make  a  strike  for  fair.  More  timber  •than 
mineral  here,  I  should  say." 

"That's  it!"  cried  Bob,  slapping  his  leg. 
"I'd  just  about  forgotten!  This  must  be 
what  Baker  was  talking  about  one  evening 
over  at  camp.  He  had  some  scheme  for 
getting  some  timber  and  water  rights  some- 
where under  the  mineral  act." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  man  was 
going  to  take  this  beautiful  timber  away 
from  us  on  that  kind  of  a  technicality?" 

"He  was  going  to  try.  I  don't  know  how 
it  did  come  out.  Guess  he  didn't  make  it, 
or  we  wouldn't  be  here." 

"Guess  not,"  agreed  Elliott. 

Two  days  later  Elliott  straightened  his 
back  after  a  squint  through  the  compass 
sights  to  exclaim: 

"I  wish  we  had  a  dog!" 

"Why?"  laughed  Bob.  "Can't  you  eat 
your  share?" 

"I've  a  feeling  that  somebody's  hanging 
around  these  woods;  I've  had  it  ever  since 
we  got  here.  And  just  now  while  I  was 
looking  through  the  sights  I  thought  I  saw 
something. 

"It's  these  big  woods,"  said  Bob.  "I've 
had  the  same  hunch  before.  Besides,  you 
can  easy  look  for  tracks  along  your  line  of 
sights." 

They  did  so,  and  found  nothing. 

"But  among  these  rocks  a  man  needn't 
leave  any  tracks  if  he  didn't  want  to," 
Elliott  pointed  out. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  it  became  necessary 
to  go  to  town  after  more  supplies.  Bob 
volunteered.    He  saddled  his  riding  horse 
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and  the  pack-animal  and  set  forth.  Fol- 
lowing California  John's  directions,  he 
traced  the  length  of  the  river  through  the 
basin  to  the  bald  rock  where  the  old  trail 
was  said  to  begin.  Here  he  anticipated 
some  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  trail,  and 
more  in  following  it.  To  his  surprise  he  ran 
immediately  into  a  well-defined  path. 

"Why,  this  is  as  plain  as  a  strip  of  carpet !" 
muttered  Bob  to  himself.  "If  this  is  his 
idea  of  a  dim  trail,  Fd  like  to  seeagood  one !" 

He  had  not  ridden  far,  however,  before, 
in  crossing  a  tiny  trickle  of  water,  he  could 
not  fail  to  notice  a  clear-cut,  recent  hoof 
print.  The  mark  was  that  of  a  barefoot 
horse.    Bob  stared  at  it. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  bald  rock, 
and  commenced  an  examination  of  its  cir- 
cumference to  determine  where  the  trail  led 
away.  He  found  no  such  exit.  Save  from 
the  direction  of  his  own  camp  the  way  was 
closed  either  by  precipitous  sides  or  dense 
brush.  The  conclusion  was  unavoidable 
that  those  who  had  traveled  the  trail  had 
either  ended  their  journeys  at  the  bald  rock 
or  actually  taken  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Puzzling  over  this  mystery,  he  again  took 
his  way  down  the  trail,  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  canon 
he  discovered  another  clear  print  of  the 
barefoot  horse,  but  headed  the  other  way. 
Qearly  the  rider  had  returned.  Bob  had 
hunted  deer  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
track  had  been  made  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours. 

At  Sycamore  Flats  he  was  treated  to 
further  surprises.  Martin,  of  whom  he 
bought  his  supplies,  at  first  greeted  him  with 
customary  joviality. 

"Hullo!  hullo!"  he  cried,  "quite  a 
stranger!    Out  in  camp,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bob.  "They've  got  us  work- 
ing for  a  change." 

"Where  you  located  ?" 

"We're  estimating  timber  up  in  the  basin," 
replied  Bob. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  so  intense 
that  Bob  looked  up  from  the  bag  he  was 
tying.    He  met  Martin's  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

"The  basin,"  repeated  Martin  slowly, 
at  last.    "Since  when?" 

"About  ten  days." 

"*We;'  who's  *we'?" 

"Elliott  and  I,"  answered  Bob,  surprised. 
"Why?" 

Martin's  gaze  shifted.  He  plainly  hesi- 
tated  for  a  next  remark. 


"How'd  you  like  it  there?"  he  asked 
lamely,  at  length.  "I  thought  none  of  you 
fellows  ever  went  there." 

"Fine  timber,"  answered  Bob,  cheerfully. 
"We  don't  usually.  Somebody  does,  though. 
California  John  told  me  that  trail  was  old 
and  out  of  use,  but  it's  been  used  a  lot. 
Who  gets  up  there?" 

"The  boys  drive  in  some  cattle  occasion- 
ally," replied  Martin,  with  an  effort. 

Bob  stared  in  surprise.  He  knew  this 
was  not  so,  and  started  to  speak,  but  thought 
better  of  it.  After  he  had  left  the  store,  he 
looked  back.  Martin  was  gazing  after  him, 
a  frown  between  his  brows. 

Before  he  left  town  a  half-dozen  of  the 
mountain  men  had  asked  him,  with  an 
obvious  attempt  to  make  the  question 
casual,  how  he  liked  the  basin,  how  long 
he  thought  his  work  would  keep  him  there. 
Each,  as  he  turned  away,  followed  him  with 
that  long  speculative  brooding  look.  Always 
heretofore  his  relations  with  these  mountain 
people  had  been  easy,  sympathetic  and 
cordial.  Now  all  at  once,  without  reason, 
they  held  him  at  arm's  length  and  regarded 
him  with  suspicious  if  not  hostile  eyes. 

Puzzling  over  this,  he  rode  back  up  the 
road  near  Auntie  Belle's.  Thence  issued 
Oldham  to  hail  him.    He  pulled  up. 

"I  hear  you're  estimating  the  timber  in 
the  basin,"  said  the  gray  man  with  more 
appearance  of  disturbance  than  Bob  had 
ever  seen  him  display. 

Bob  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement. 

"Indeed!"  said  Oldham,  pulling  at  his 
clipped  mustache. 

So  the  news  had  run  ahead  of  him.  Bob 
began  to  think  the  news  important,  but  for 
some  reason  at  which  he  could  not  as  yet 
guess.  This  conviction  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  from  the  two  mountain 
cabins  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  beginning 
of  the  trail,  men  lounged  out  to  talk  with 
him,  and  in  each  case  the  question,  craftily 
rendered  casual,  was  put  to  him  as  to  his 
business  in  the  basin.  Before  one  of  these 
cabins  stood  a  sweating  horse. 

"Look  here,"  he  demanded  of  the  Car- 
rolls.  "Why  all  this  interest  about  our  being 
in  the  basin?  Every  man-jack  asks  me. 
What's  the  point?" 

•Old  man  Carroll  stroked  his  long  beard. 

"Do  they  so?"  he  drawled  comfortably. 
"Well,  I  reckon  little  things  make  news, 
as  they  say,  when  you're  in  a  wild  country. 
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They  ain't  been  no  work  done  in  the  basin 
for  so  long  that  we're  all  just  nat'rally 
interested,  that's  all." 

He  looked  Bob  tranquilly  in  the  eye  with 
the  limpid  gaze  of  innocence  before  which 
Bob's  scrutiny  fell  abashed.  For  a  while 
his  suspicions  of  anything  unusual  were 
almost  lulled.  Then,  from  a  point  midway 
up  the  steep  trail,  he  just  happened  to  look 
back,  and  just  happened  through  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  openings  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  rider  on  the  trail.  The  man 
was  far  below.  Bob  watched  a  long  time, 
his  eye  fixed  on  another  opening.  Nothing 
appeared.  From  somewhere  in  the  canon 
a  coyote  shrilled.  Another  answered  him 
from  up  the  mountain.  A  moment  later 
Bob  again  saw  the  rider  through  the  same 
opening  as  before,  but  this  time  descending. 

"A  signal!"  he  exclaimed,  in  reference  to 
the  coyote  howls. 

On  arriving  at  the  bare  rock,  he  dis- 
mounted and  hastily  looked  it  over  on  all 
sides.  Near  the  stream  it  had  been  splashed. 
A  tiny  eddy  out  of  reach  of  the  current  still 
held  mud  in  suspension. 


ON  his  arrival  at  camp  he  found  Elliott 
much  interested  over  discoveries  of  his 
own.  Hehadspent  the  afternoon  fishing.  At 
one  point,  happening  to  look  up,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  man  surveying  him  intently  from  a 
thicket.  As  he  stared,  the  man  drew  back 
and  disappeared. 

"I  couldn't  see  him  very  plainly,"  said 
Elliott.  "He  had  a  beard  and  an  old  gray 
hat;  but  that  doesn't  mean  much,  of  course. 
When  I'd  got  my  nerve  up,  and  had  con- 
cluded to  investigate,  I  could  hardly  find  a 
trace  of  him.    He  must  wear  moccasins." 

In  return  Bob  detailed  his  own  experi- 
ences. The  two  could  make  nothing  of  it 
all. 

"If  we  were  down  south,  I'd  say  'moon- 
shiners,' "  said  Elliott. 

"It's  some  mystery  to  do  with  the  basin," 
said  Bob,  "and  the  whole  countryside  is 
*on' — except  our  boys.  But  what's  the 
point?  Nine- tenths  of  this  timber  is  private 
property  anyway.  There's  certainly  no 
trespass — sheep,  timber  or  otherwise — on 
the  government  land.  What  in  blazes  is 
the  point?" 

"Give  it  up;  fcttt  Ifnfd  better  wew  our 
guns," 


Bob  laughed. 

"There's  no  use  taking  chances,  of 
course,"  he  summed  up,  "but  there's  no 
sense  in  making  fools  of  ourselves,  either. 
We'd  look  sweet  and  lovely,  wouldn't  we, 
to  go  back  to  headquarters  and  tell  them 
we'd  decided  to  come  in  because  a  bad  man 
with  whiskers  who'd  never  been  introduced 
came  and  looked  at  us  out  of  the  trees!" 

Bob  and  Elliott  combined  forces  closely 
in  their  next  day's  work.  As  momentarily 
separated  by  a  few  feet  they  passed  a  dense 
thicket  Bob  was  startled  by  a  low  whistle. 
Within  fifty  feet  of  him,  but  so  far  in  the 
shadow  as  to  be  indistinguishable,  a  man 
peered  at  him.  As  he  caught  Bob's  eyes  he 
made  a  violent  gesture. 

"Did  you  whistle?"  asked  Elliott  at  his 
elbow.    "What's  up?" 

Bob  pointed,  but  the  man  had  vanished. 
Where  he  had  stood  they  found  the  print 
of  moccasins. 

Thrice  during  the  day  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  this  mysterious  presence.  On 
each  occasion  Bob  saw  him  first.  Always 
he  gestured,  but  whether  in  warning  or 
threat,  Bob  could  not  tell.  Each  time  he 
vanished  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed 
him  the  instant  Elliott  turned  at  Bob's 
exclamation. 

"I  believe  he's  crazy!"  exclaimed  Elliott 
impatiently. 

"I'd  think  so,  too,"  replied  Bob,  "if  it 
weren't  for  the  way  everybody  acted  down 
below." 

That  night  the  young  men  turned  in 
rather  earlier  than  usual  as  they  were  very 
tired.  Bob  immediately  dropped  into  a 
black  sleep.  So  deep  was  his  slumber  that 
it  seemed  to  him  he  had  just  dropped  off, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  cool  hand 
placed  across  his  forehead.  He  opened  his 
eyes  quietly,  without  alarm,  to  look  full 
into  the  waning  moon  sailing  high  above. 
His  first  drowsy  emotion  was  one  of  aston- 
ishment, for  the  luminary  had  not  arisen 
when  he  had  turned  in.  The  camp-fire  had 
fallen  to  a  few  faintly  glowing  coals.  These 
perceptions  came  to  him  so  gently  that  he 
would  probably  have  dropped  asleep  again 
had  not  the  touch  on  his  forehead  been 
repeated.  Then  he  started  broad  awake 
to  find  himself  staring  at  a  silhouetted  man 
bending  over  him. 

With  a  gesture  of  caution,  the  stranger 
motioned  him  to  arise.  Bob  obeyed  me- 
chjuiically.    Th^  m?^n  b^nt  toward  him, 
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"Put  on  your  pants  and  sweater  and 
come  along,"  he  whispered  guardedly. 

Bob  peered  at  him  through  the  moonlight 
and  recognized  vaguely  the  man  who  had 
been  so  mysteriously  pursuing  them.  He 
drew  back. 

"For  Lord's  sake  do  what  I  tell  you!" 
whispered  the  man.    "Here!" 

His  hand  sought  the  shadow  of  his  side, 
and  instantly  gleamed  with  a  weapon. 
Bob  started  back;  but  the  man  was  holding 
the  revolver's  butt  to  him. 

"Now  come  on!"  besought  the  stranger 
with  a  strange  note  of  .pleading.  "Don't 
wake  your  pardner!" 

Yielding  with  a  pleasant  thrill  to  the 
adventure  of  the  situation  and  to  a  strong 
curiosity,  Bob  hastily  assumed  his  outer 
clothing.  Then,  with  the  muzzle  of  the 
revolver,  he  motioned  the  stranger  to 
proceed. 

Stepping  cautiously  they  gained  the  open 
forest  beyond  the  screen  of  brush,  Bob 
following  at  the  man's  heels.  They  threaded 
the  forest  aisles  without  hesitation,  crossed 
a  deep  ravine  and  began  to  clamber  the 
precipitous  and  rocky  sides  of  Shuteye. 

"That'll  do  for  that!"  growled  Bob 
suddenly.  "You  needn't  go  so  fast.  Keep 
about  three  feet  in  front  of  me.  And  when 
we  strike  your  gang,  you  keep  close  to  me. 
Sabe?" 

"I'm  alone,"  expostulated  the  man. 

After  five  minuses'  climb  they  entered  a 
narrow  ravine  gashed  almost  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  this 
point,  however,  it  flattened  for  perhaps  fifty 
paces,  so  that  there  existed  a  tiny  foothold. 
It  was  concealed  from  every  point,  and 
nevertheless,  directly  to  the  west,  Bob, 
pausing  for  breath,  looked  out  over  Cali- 
fornia slumbering  in  the  moon.  On  this 
ledge  flowed  a  tiny  stream,  and  over  it  grew 
a  score  of  cedar  and  fir-trees.  A  tiny  fire 
smoldered  near  an  open  camp.  On  this 
the  man  tossed  a  handful  of  pitch-pine. 
Immediately  the  flames  started  up. 

"Here  we  are!"  he  remarked  aloud. 

"Yes,  I  see  we  are,"  replied  Bob,  looking 
suspiciously  about  him.  "But  what  does 
all  this  mean?" 

"L  couldn't  get  to  talk  with  you  no  other 
way,  could  I?"  said  the  man  in  the  tones  of 
complaint. 

"If  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  why  didn't 
you  say  so?"  demanded  Bob,  his  temper 
rising. 


"Well,  I  don't  know  who  your  pardner  is, 
or  whether  he's  reliable,  nor  nothin'.  A  man 
can't  be  too  careful.  Why  didn't  you  make 
a  chance  to  talk?" 

"Why  should  I?"  burst  out  Bob.  "Will 
you  kindly  explain  to  me  why  I've  been 
dragged  out  here  in  the  dead  of  night?" 

"No  call  to  get  mad,"  expostulated  the 
man  in  rather  discouraged  tones.  "I  just 
thought  as  how  mebbe  you  was  still  feeling 
friendly  like.  But  I  reckon  you  won't  be 
giving  me  away,  anyhow?"  He  removed 
his  floppy  old  sombrero,  exposing  his  full 
features.  Heretofore  Bob  had  been  able  to 
see  indistinctly  only  the  meager  facts  of  a 
heavy  beard  and  clear  eyes. 

"George  Pollock!"  he  cried,  dropping  the 
revolver  and  leaping  forward  with  both 
hands  outstretched. 


XI 


POLLOCK  took  his  hands,  but  stared 
at  him  puzzled. 

"Surely!"  he  said  at  last.  His  clear,  blue 
eyes  slowly  widened  and  became  eager. 
"Honest!  Didn't  you  know  me?  Is  that 
what  ailed  you,  Bobby?" 

"Know  you!"  shouted  Bob.  "Why,  you 
eternal  old  fool,  how  should  I  know  you?" 

"You  might  have  made  a  plumb  good 
guess." 

"Oh,  sure!"  said  Bob.  "Easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  Guess  that  the  first  shadow  you 
see  in  the  woods  is  a  man  you  thought  was 
in  Mexico." 

"Didn't  you  know  I  was  here?"  demanded 
Pollock  earnestly. 

"How  should  I  know?"  asked  Bob  again. 

George  Pollock's  blue  eyes  smoldered 
with  anger. 

"I'll  sure  tan  that  promising  nephew  of 
mine!"  he  threatened.  "I've  done  sent  you 
fifty  messages  by  him.  Didn't  he  never 
give  you  none  of  them?" 

"Who,  Jack?" 

"That's  the  whelp." 

Bob  laughed. 

"That's  a  joke,"  said  he.  "I've  been  bimk- 
ing  with  him  for  a  year.    Nary  message !" 

"I  told  Carroll  and  Martin  and  one  or 
two  more  to  tell  you." 

"I  guess  they're  suspicious  of  any  but  the 
mountain  people,"  said  Bob.  "They're 
right.    How  could  they  know?" 

"That's  right,  they  couldn't,"  agreed 
George  reluctantly.    "3ut  I  done  told  them 
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you  was  my  friend.    And  I  thought  you^d 
gone  back  on  me  sure." 

"Not  an  inch!'*  cried  Bob,  heartily. 

George  kicked  the  logs  of  the  fire  to- 
gether, filled  the  coffee-pot  at  the  creek, 
hung  it  over  the  blaze  and  squatted  on  his 
heels.  Bob  tossed  him  a  sack  of  tobacco 
which  he  caught. 

"Thought  you  were  bound  for  Mexico," 
hazarded  Bob  at  length. 

"I  went,"  said  Pollock  shortly,  " — and  I 
come  back." 

"Yes,"  said  Bob  after  a  time. 

"Homesick,"  said  Pollock.  "Plain  home- 
sick. Wasn't  so  bad  that-a-way  at  first. 
I  was  desp'rit.  Took  a  job  punching  with 
a  cow  outfit  near  Nogales.  Never  noticed 
the  country;  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
f)eople.  For  a  fact,  it  was  mebbe  half  a  year 
before  I  began  to  look  around.  That 
country  is  worse  than  over  Panamint  way. 
There's  no  trees;  there's  no  water;  there's, 
no  green  grass;  there's  no  folks;  there's  no 
nothin'.  The  mountains  look  like  they're 
made  of  paper.  What  the  hell  difference 
did  it  make  to  me  what  the  country  was  like? 
Then  I  began  to  dream.  Things  come  to 
me.  I'd  see  places  and  smell  things.  For  a 
fact,  I  smelt  azaleas  plain  and  sweet  once, 
and  woke  up  in  the  damndest  alkali  desert 
you  ever  see.  The  farther  off  I  got,  the 
more  I  remembered.  So  one  day  I  cashed 
in  and  come  back." 

He  paused  for  some  time,  gazing  medita- 
tively on  the  coffee- pot  bubbling  over  the  fire. 

"It's  good  to  get  back!"  he  resumed  at 
last.  "I  used  to  sneak  down  nights  and 
look  at  my  old  place.  In  summer  I  go  back 
with  Jim  and  th^  cattle,  but  it's  dangerous 
these  days.  The  towerists  is  getting  thicker 
and  you  can't  trust  everybody,  even  among 
the  mountain  folks." 

"How  many  know  you  are  back  here?" 
asked  Bob. 

"Mighty  few.  Jim  and  his  family  knows, 
of  course,  and  Tom  Carroll  and  Martin  and 
a  few  others.  They  ride  up  trail  to  the  flat 
rock  sometimes  bringing  me  grub  and 
papers.  But  it's  plumb  lonesome.  I  can't 
go  on  livin'  this  way  forever.  And  I  can't 
leave  this  yere  place.  Since  I  been  living 
here  it  seems  like — well,  I  ain't  no  call  as  I 
can  see  it  to  desert  my  wife  dead  or  alive!" 
he  declared  stoutly. 

"You  needn't  explain,"  said  Bob. 

George  Pollock  turned  to  him  with  sudden 
relief. 


"Well,  you  know  about  such  things. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

"There  are  only  two  courses  that  I  can 
see,"  answered  Bob,  after  reflection,  "out- 
side the  one  you're  following  now.  You  can 
give  yourself  up  to  the  authorities  and  plead 
guilty.  There's  a  chance  that  mitigating 
circumstances  will  influence  the  judge  to 
give  you  a  light  sentence,  and  there's  always 
the  possibility  of  a  pardon.  When  all  the 
details  are  made  known,  there  ought  to  be 
a  good  show  for  getting  off  easy." 

"What's  the  other?"  demanded  Pollock, 
who  had  listened  with  the  closest  attention. 

"The  other  is  simply  to  go  back  home." 

"They'd  arrest  me." 

"Let  them,"  said  Bob.  "Plead  not  guilty, 
and  take  your  chances  on  the  trial.  Their 
evidence  is  circumstantial;  you  don't  have 
to  incriminate  yourself.  I  doubt  if  a  jury 
would  agree  on  convicting  you.  Have  you 
ever  talked  with  anybody  about — about 
that  morning?" 

"About  me  killing  Plant?"  supplied 
Pollock  tranquilly.  "No.  A  man  don't 
ask  about  them  things." 

"Not  even  to  Jim?" 

"No.  We  just  sort  of  took  all  that  for 
granted." 

"WeU,  that  would  be  all  right.  Then  if 
they're  called  on  the  stand,  they  can  tell 
nothing.  There  are  at  least  no  witnesses  to 
the  deed  itself." 

"There's  you — "  suggested  George. 

Bob  brought  up  short  in  his  train  of 
reasoning. 

"But  you  won't  testify  agin  me?" 

"There's  no  reason  why  I  should  be 
called.  Nobody  even  knows  I  was  out  of 
bed  at  that  time.  If  my  name  happens  to 
be  mentioned — which  isn't  at  all  likely — 
Auntie  Belle  or  a  dozen  others  will  volunteer 
that  I  was  in  bed,  like  the  rest  of  the  town. 
There's  no  earthly  reason  to  connect  me 
with  it." 

"But  if  you  are  called?"  persisted  the 
mountaineer. 

"Then  I'll  have  to  tell  the  truth,  of 
course,"  said  Bob  soberly.  "It'll  be  under 
oath,  you  know." 

Pollock  looked  at  him  strangely  askance. 

"I  didn't  much  look  to  hear  you  talk  that- 
a-way,"  said  he. 

"George,"  said  Bob.  "This  will  take 
money.    Have  you  any?" 

"I've  some,"  replied  the  mountaineer 
sulkily. 
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**How  much?" 

"A  hundred  dollars  or  so." 

"Not  enough,  by  a  long  patch.  You  must 
let  me  help  you  on  this." 

"I  don't  need  no  help,"  said  Pollock. 

"You  let  me  help  you  once  before,"  Bob 
reminded  him  gently,  "if  it  was  only  to  hold 
a  horse." 

"By  God,  thaf s  right!"  burst  out  George 
Pollock.  "And  Fm  a  fool !  If  they  call  you 
on  the  stand,  don't  you  lie  under  oath  for 
me !  I  don't  believe  you'd  do  it  for  yourself, 
and  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do  for  myself. 
I  reckon  I'll  just  plead  guilty !" 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  Bob  warned  him. 
"It  isn't  a  matter  to  go  ofif  half-cock  on. 
Any  man  would  have  done  what  you  did. 
I'd  have  done  it  myself.  That's  why  I  stood 
by  you.  I'm  not  sure  you  aren't  right  to 
take  advantage  of  what  the  law  can  do  for 
you.  Plenty  do  just  that  with  only  the 
object  of  acquiring  other  people's  dollars. 
I  don't  say  it's  right  in  theory;  but  in  this 
case  it  may  be  eternally  right  in  practice. 
Go  slow  ott  deciding." 

"You're  sure  a  good  friend,  Bobby,"  said 
Pollock  simply. 

"Whatever  you  decide,  don't  even  men- 
tion my  name  to  anyone,"  warned  Bob. 
"You'll  want  a  real  good  lawyer.  I'll  find 
out  about  that.  And  the  money — how'll 
we  fix  it?" 

George  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Fix  it  with  Jack,"  said  he  at  length. 
"He'll  stay  put.  Tell  him  not  to  tell  his 
own  father.    He  won't.    He's  reliable." 

"Sure?" 

"Well,  I'm  risking  my  neck  on  it." 

"I'll  simply  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
lawyer,"  decided  Bob,  "and  get  him  actual 
cash." 

"I'll  pay  that  back— the  other  I  can't," 
said  Pollock  with  sudden  feeling.  "Here, 
have  a  cup  of  cofiFee." 

Bob  swallowed  the  hot  cofiFee  gratefully. 
Without  speaking  further.  Pollock  arose 
and  led  the  way.  When  finally  they  had 
reached  the  open  forest  above  the  camp,  the 
mountaineer  squeezed  Bob's  fingers  hard. 

"Good-by,"  said  the  younger  man  in  a 
guarded  voice.  "I  won't  see  you  again. 
Remember,  even  at  best,  it's  a  long  wait  in 
jail.    Think  it  over  before  you  decide!" 

"I'm  in  jail  here,"  replied  Pollock. 

Bob  walked  thoughtfully  to  camp.  He 
found  a  fire  burning  and  Elliott  afoot. 

"Thank  God,  you're  here!"  cried  that 


young  man.  "I  was  getting  scared  for  you. 
What's  up?" 

"You  are  and  I  am,"  replied  Bob. 
"Couldn't  sleep,  so  I  went  for  a  walk." 

Bob  kicked  oflF  his  boots,  and  without 
further  disrobing,  rolled  himself  in  his  gray 
blanket.  As  he  was  dropping  asleep  two 
phrases  flashed  across  his  brain.  They 
were  "compounding  a  felony,"  and  "acces- 
sory after  the  fact." 

"Don't  feel  much  like  a  criminal  either," 
murmured  Bob  to  himself;  and  after  a 
moment,  "Poor  devil!" 

XII 

TWO  days  later,  from  the  vantage  of 
the  rock  designated  by  California  John, 
Elliott  reported  the  agreed  signal  for  their 
recall.  Accordingly  they  packed  together 
their  belongings  and  returned  to  head- 
quarters. 

"We're  getting  short-handed  and  several 
things  have  come  up,"  said  Thorne.  "I 
have  work  for  both  of  you." 

Having  despatched  Elliott,  Thome  turned 
to  Bob. 

"Orde,"  said  he,  "I'm  going  to  try  you 
out  on  a  very  delicate  matter.  At  the  north 
end  lives  an  old  fellow  named  Samuels. 
He  and  his  family  are  living  on  a  place  in- 
side the  national  forests.  He  took  it  up 
years  ago,  mainly  for  the  timber,  but  he's 
one  of  these  hard-headed  old  coons  that's 
*agin  the  government'  on  general  principles. 
He  never  proved  up,  and  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact,  he  refused  to  do 
anything.  No  reason  why  not,  except  that 
*he'd  always  lived  there  and  always  would.' 
You  know  the  kind." 

"Ought  to — put  in  two  years  in  the 
Michigan  woods,"  said  Bob. 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  gave  up  the 
claim  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  now 
that  the  yellow  pine  people  are  cutting  up 
toward  him,  he's  suddenly  come  to  the 
notion  that  the  place  is  worth  while.  So 
he's  patched  up  his  cabin  and  moved  in  his 
whole  family.  We've  got  to  get  a  relinquish- 
ment out  of  him." 

"If  he  has  no  right  there,  why  not  put 
him  oflF?"  asked  Bob. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  this  Samuels  is 
a  hard  old  citizen  with  a  shotgun;  in  the 
second  place,  he  has  some  shadow  of  right 
on  which  he  could  make  a  fieht;  in  the  third 
place,  the  coup*  doesn't  care 
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much  for  us  anyway,  and  we  want  to  mini- 
mize opposition." 

"I  see,"  said  Bob. 

**You'll  have,  to  go  up  and  look  the 
ground  over,  that's  all.  Do  what  you  think 
best.  Here  are  all  the  papers  in  the  matter. 
You  can  look  them  over  at  your  leisure." 

Bob  tucked  the  bundle  of  papers  in  his 
cantinas,  or  pommel  bags,  and  left  the 
office.  Amy  was  rattling  the  stove  in  her 
open  air  kitchen,  shaking  down  the  ashes 
preparatory  to  the  fire.  Bob  stopped  to 
look  across  at  her  trim  full  figure  in  its 
starched  blue,  immaculate  as  always. 

"Hullo,  colonel!"  he  called.  "How  are 
the  legions  of  darkness  and  ignorance 
standing  the  cannonading  these  days? 
Funny  paper,  any  new  jokes?" 

This  last  was  in  reference  to  Amy's  habit 
of  reading  the  Congressional  Record  in 
search  of  speeches  or  legislation  affecting 
the  forests.  Bob  stoutly  maintained,  and 
nobody  but  Amy  disputed  him,  that  she 
was  the  only  living  woman,  in  or  out  of 
captivity,  known  to  read  that  series  of 
documents. 

Amy  stood  upright,  and  thrust  back  her 
hair. 

"Please  don't,"  said  she.  "I  don't  feel 
like  joking  to-day.  I've  heard  some  news 
that  made  me  feel  sorry.  Ware  came  up 
with  the  mail  a  little  while  ago  and  he  tells 
us  that  George  Pollock  has  suddenly  re- 
appeared and  is  living  down  at  his  own 
place." 

"They've  arrested  him!"  cried  Bob. 

"Not  yet,  but  they  will.  The  sheriff  has 
l^een  notified.  Of  course  his  friends  warned 
him  in  time;  but  he  won't  go.  Says  he 
intends  to  stay." 

"Then  he'll  go  to  jail." 

"And  to  prison.  What  chance  has  a  poor 
fellow  like  that  without  money  or  influence? 
All  he  has  is  his  denial." 

"Then  he  denies?"  asked  Bob  eagerly. 

"Says  he  knows  nothing  about  Plant's 
killing.  His  wife  died  that  same  morning, 
and  he  went  away  because  he  could  not 
stand  it.  That's  his  story,  but  the  evidence 
is  strong  against  him,  poor  fellow." 

"Do  you  believe  him?"  asked  Bob. 

"No.  I  believe  he  killed  Plant,  and  I 
believe  he  did  right!  Plant  killed  his  wife 
and  child  and  took  away  all  his  property. 
That's  what  rt  amounted  to.  And  if  he  has 
friends  worth  the  name  they'll  establish  an 
alibi,  they'll  invent  a  murderer  for  Plant, 


they'll  do  anything  for  a  man  as  persecuted 
and  hunted  as  poor  George  Pollock !" 

"Heavens!"  returned  Bob,  genuinely 
aghast  at  this  wholesale  program.  "What 
would  become  of  morals  and  honor  and 
law  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  if  that  sort  of  thing 
obtained?" 

"Law?"  Amy  caught  him  up.  "Law? 
No  man  lives  capable  of  mastering  it  so 
completely  that  another  man  cannot  find 
flaws  in  his  best  efforts." 

"But  how  abo^t  ordinary  morals?  You 
can't  surely  permit  a  man  to  lie  in  a  court 
of  justice  just  because  he  thinks  his  friend's 
cause  is  just!" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  sighed 
Amy,  as  though  weary  all  at  once,  "except 
that  it  isn't  right.  The  law  should  be  a 
great  and  wise  judge,  humane  and  sym- 
pathetic. George  Pollock  should  be  able 
to  go  to  that  judge  and  say,  'I  killed  Plant, 
because  he  had  done  me  an  injury  for  which 
the  perpetrator  should  suffer  death.  He 
was  permitted  to  do  this  because  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  law.'  And  he  should  be 
able  to  say  it  in  all  confidence  that  he  would 
be  given  justice,  eternal  justice,  and  not  a 
thing  so  warped  by  obscure  and  forgotten 
precedents  that  it  fits  nothing  but  some 
lawyer's  warped  notion  of  logic!" 

"Whew!"  whistled  Bob.  "What  a  lady  of 
theory  and  erudition  it  is!" 

"I'm  glad  you  happened  along,"  said 
Amy.  "I  feel  better.  Now  I  believe  I'll 
be  able  to  do  something  with  my  biscuits." 

"I  could  do  justice  to  some  of  them," 
remarked  Bob,  "and  it  would  be  the  real 
thing  without  any  precedents  in  that  line 
whatever." 

"Come  around  later  and  you'll  have  the 
chance,"  invited  Amy,  again  addressing 
herself  to  the  stove. 

Bob  took  the  trail  to  his  own  camp.  Here 
he*  found  Jack  Pollock  poring  over  an  old 
illustrated  paper. 

"Hullo,  Jack,"  he  called  cheerfully. 
"Not  out  on  duty,  eh?" 

"I  come  in,"  said  Jack,  rising  to  his  feet 
and  folding  the  old  paper  carefully.  He 
said  nothing  more,  but  stood  eying  his 
colleague  gravely. 

"You  want  something  of  me?"  asked  Bob. 

"No,"  denied  Jack.  "I  don't  know 
nothing  I  want  of  you.  But  I  was  told  to 
come  and  get  a  piece  of  paper  and  maybe 
some   money   that   a   stranger   was   goin* 
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to  leave  by  our  chimbley.  It  ain't  there. 
You  ain't  seen  it,  by  any  chance?" 

"It  may  have  got  shoved  among  some  of 
my  things  by  mistake,"  replied  Bob  gravely. 
"I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  look.  I'm  just 
in  from  the  basin."  At  these  last  words  he 
looked  at  Jack  keenly,  but  that  young  man's 
expression  remained  inscrutable.  "I'll  look 
when  I  get  back,"  he  continued  after  a 
moment.  "Just  now  I've  got  to  ride  over 
to  the  mill  to  see  Mr.  Wei  ton." 

Jack  nodded  gravely. 

"If  you  fmd  them,  leave  them  by  the 
chimbley,"  said  he.  "I'm  going  to  head- 
quarters." 

Bob  rode  to  the  mill.  By  the  exercise  of 
some  diplomacy  he  brought  the  conversation 
to  good  lawyers  without  arousing  Welton's 
suspicions  that  he  could  have  any  personal 
interest  in  the  matter. 

"Erbe's  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest,"  said  Welton.  "He  has  half  the 
business.  He's  for  Baker's  interests  and 
our  own,  and  he's  shrewd.  Maybe  you'll 
get  into  trouble  yourself  some  day,  Bob. 
Better  send  for  him.  He's  the  greatest 
criminal  lawyer  in  the  business." 

From  Poole,  Bob  easily  obtained  currency 
for  his  personal  check  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  He  wrote  Erbe's  name  and  address 
in  a  disguised  hand  on  a  piece  of  rough 
brown  paper.  This  he  wrapped  around  the 
money,  which  he  deposited  by  the  alarm-clock 
on  the  rough  log  mantelpiece  of  his  cabin. 
The  place  was  empty.  When  he  had  re- 
turned from  his  invited  supper  with  the 
Thornes,  the  package  had  disappeared. 
Next  morning  he  started  out  on  his  errand 
to  the  north  end. 

XIII 

AT  noon  of  the  second  day  of  a  journey 
-ZjL  that  led  him  up  the  winding  watered 
valleys  of  the  lower  ranges,  Bob  rode  down 
a  long,  wide  slope  to  a  dusty  road  and  into 
the  little  town  of  Durham.  Tying  his 
saddle-horse  to  the  rail  and  leaving  the  pack- 
animal  to  its  own  devices,  he  pushed  into  the 
first  store  and  asked  directions  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  man,  a  type  of  the  trans- 
planted Yankee,  coolly  surveyed  his  ques- 
tioner from  head  to  foot  before  answering. 

"I  see  you're  a  ranger,"  he  remarked 
dryly.  "Well,  I  wouldn't  go  to  Samuels's  if 
I  were  you.  He's  give  it  out  that  he'll  kill 
the  next  ranger  that  sets  foot  on  his  place." 


"I've  heard  that  sort  of  talk  before," 
replied  Bob  impatiently. 

"Samuels  means  what  he  says,"  stated 
the  storekeeper.  "He  drove  oflF  the  last  of 
you  fellows  with  a  shotgun — and  he  went, 
too." 

"You  haven't  told  me  how  to  get  there," 
Bob  pointed  out. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  right 
at  the  white  church  and  follow  your  nose," 
replied  the  man  curtly. 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"About  four  mile." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Bob,  and  started  out. 

"Say,  you!"  called  the  storekeeper. 

Bob  stopped. 

/"You  might  be  in  better  business  than  to 
turn  a  poor  man  out  of  his  house  and  home." 

Bob  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  rest.  As  he 
untied  his  saddle-horse,  a  man  brushed  by 
him  with  what  was  evidently  intentionsd 
rudeness,  for  he  actually  jostled  Bob's 
shoulder.  The  man  jerked  loose  the  tie 
rein  of  his  own  mount,  leaped  to  the  saddle, 
and  clattered  away.  Bob  noticed  that  he 
turned  to  the  right  at  the  white  church. 

The  four-mile  ride.  Bob  discovered,  was 
almost  straight  up.  At  the  end  of  it  he 
found  himself  well-elevated  about  the  valley, 
and  once  more  in  the  sugar-pine  belt.  The 
road  wound  among  great  trees.  Bob  met 
nobody,  but  he  saw  in  the  dust  fresh  tracks 
which  he  shrewdly  surmised  to  be  those  of 
the  man  who  had  jostled  him.  Samuels 
had  his  warning.  The  mountaineer  would 
be  ready.  Discerning  an  opening  in  the 
forest,  he  dismounted.  Here  was  the  home- 
stead claim  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

The  improvements  consisted  of  a  small 
log  cabin  with  a  stone  and  mud  chimney; 
a  log  stable  slightly  larger  in  size;  a  rickety 
fence  made  partly  of  riven  pickets,  partly 
of  split  rails,  but  long  since  weathered  and 
rotted;  and  what  had  been  a  tiny  orchard 
of  a  score  of  apple-trees  around  which  weeds 
and  grasses  grew,  rank  and  matted.  Tin 
cans  and  rusty  baling  wire  strewed  the 
backyard;  an  ill-cared-for  wagon  stood 
squarely  in  front;  broken  panes  of  glass  in 
the  windows  had  been  replaced  by  an  old 
straw  hat  and  the  dirty  remains  of  overalls. 
The  supports  of  the  little  veranda  roof 
sagged  crazily.  The  "homestead"  was  a 
mere  hovel,  the  cultivation  a  patch;  but  the 
forest,  become  valuable  for  lumber  where 
long  it  had  been  considered  available  only 
for  shakes,  furnished  the  real  motive  for 
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this  desperate  attempt  to  rehabilitate  old 
and  lapsed  rights. 

The  place  was  populous  enough,  for  all 
its  squalor.  A  half-dozen  small  children, 
scantily  clothed,  swarmed  amongst  the  tin 
cans;  chickens  scratched  everywhere.  In  a 
wooden  chair  on  the  veranda  sat  an  old  man 
whom  Bob  guessed  to  be  Samuels.  He  sat 
bolt  upright,  facing  the  front,  his  knees 
spread  apart,  his  feet  planted  solidly. 
A  patriarchal  beard  swept  his  great  chest; 
thick,  white  hair  crowned  his  head;  bushy 
white  brows,  like  thatch,  overshadowed  his 
eyes.  Even  at  the  distance,  Bob  could 
imagine  the  deep-set,  flashing,  vigorous 
eyes  of  the  old  man.  Across  his  knees 
rested  a  shotgun. 

As  Bob  watched,  a  tall  youth  sauntered 
around  the  corner  of  the  cabin,  accompanied 
by  the  individual  Bob  had  seen  in  Durham. 
The  two  spoke  to  the  old  man,  then  sauntered 
off  toward  the  bam. 

Bob  untied  his  horse,  and  leading  that 
animal  approached  the  cabin  afoot.  The 
old  man  arose  and  came  squarely  and 
uncompromisingly  to  meet  him.  The  two 
encountered  perhaps  fifty  yards  from  the 
cabin  door.  The  old  man's  eyes  were 
flashing  fire  and  his  great  chest  rose  and 
fell  rapidly.  He  held  his  weapon  across 
the  hoUow  of  his  left  arm,  but  the  muscles 
of  his  right  hand  were  white  with  the  power 
of  his  grip. 

"Get  out  of  here!**  he  fairly  panted  at 
Bob.    "I  warned  you  fellows!" 

Bob  replied  calmly. 

"I  came  in  to  see  if  I  could  get  to  stay  for 
supper  and  to  feed  my  horse." 

At  this  the  old  man  exploded  in  a  violent 
rage.  He  ordered  Bob  off  the  place  in- 
stantly and  menaced  him  with  his  shotgun. 
Had  Bob  been  mounted,  Samuels  would 
probably  have  shot  him;  but  the  mere 
position  of  a  horseman  afoot  conveys  an 
impression  of  defenselessness  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overcome.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
anchored  to  the  spot,  and  at  the  other  man's 
mercy.    Samuels  raged,  but  he  did  not  shoot. 

At  the  sounds  of  altercation,  however,  the 
whole  hive  swarmed.  The  numerous  chil- 
dren scuttled  for  cover,  but  immediately 
peered  forth  again.  Two  women  thrust 
their  heads  from  the  doorway.  Fnmi  the 
direction  of  the  staUe  the  younser  men 
came  running.  One  of  * 
in  his  hand. 

During  all  this  t 


had  stood  perfectly  still,  saying  no  word. 
Provided  he  did  nothing  to  invite  it,  he  was 
now  safe  from  personal  violence.  To  be 
sure  it  required  but  a  very  slight  mistake 
to  invite  it.    Bob  w^aited  patiently. 

He  remembered,  and  was  acting  upcoi, 
a  conversation  he  had  once  held  with  Ware. 
The  talk  had  fallen  on  gun-fighting  and 
Bob,  as  usual,  was  trying  to  draw  Ware  out. 
The  latter  was,  also  as  usual,  exceedingly 
reticent  and  disinclined  to  open  up. 

"What  would  you  do  if  a  man  got  your 
hands  up?"  chaffed  Bob. 

Ware  turned  on  him  quick  as  a  flash. 

"No  man  ever  got  my  hands  up!" 

"No?"  said  Bob,  hugely  delighted  at  the 
success  of  his  stratagem.  "What  do  you 
do,  then,  when  a  man  gets  the  cold  drop 
on  you?" 

But  now  Ware  saw  the  trap  into  which 
his  feet  were  leading  him,  and  drew  back 
into  his  shell. 

"Oh,  shoot  out,  or  bluff  out,"  said  he 
briefly. 

"But  look  here.  Ware,"  insisted  Bob. 
"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that.  But 
suppose  a  man  actually  has  his  gun  down 
on  you.  How  can  you  *shoot  out  or  bluff 
out*?" 

Ware  suddenly  became  serious. 

"No  man,**  said  he,  "can  hold  a  gun  on 
you  for  over  ten  seconds  without  his  eyes 
flickering.  It*s  too  big  a  strain.  He  don*t 
let  go  for  mor*n  about  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  second.  After  that  he  has  holt  again 
for  another  ten  seconds  and  will  pull  trigger 
if  you  bat  an  eyelash.  But  if  you  take  it 
when  his  eyes  flicker,  and  are  quick ,  you'll 
get  himr^ 

"What  about  the  other  way  around?** 
asked  Bob. 

"I  never  pulled  a  gun  unless  I  meant  to 
shoot,**  said  Ware  grimly. 

The  practical  philosophy  of  this  Bob  was 
now  utilizing.  If  he  had  ridden  up  boldly, 
Samuels  would  probably  have  shot  him 
from  the  saddle.  Having  gained  the  respite. 
Bob  now  awaited  the  inevitable  momentary 
relaxing  from  this  top  pitch  of  excitement. 
It  came. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
tacking  up  any  notices  or  serving  any 
papers,**  he  said  quietly,  referring  to  the 
errand  of  the  man  whom  Samuels  had  driven 
off  at  the  point  of  his  weapon.  "I  am 
traveling  on  business,  and  I  asked  for 
shelter  and  supper." 
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"No  ranger  sets  foot  on  my  premises," 
growled  Samuels. 

"Very  wil,"  said  Bob,  unpinning  and 
pocketing  his  pine-tree  badge.  (Ohy  Fd 
have  died  rather  than  do  that!'^  cried  Amy 
when  she  heard.  Fd  have  stuck  to  my  gtinsP^ 
^^ Heroic,  but  useless ^^^  replied  her  brother 
dryly.)  "I  don't  care  whether  the  ranger  is 
fed  or  not.  But  Vm  a  lot  interested  in  me. 
I  ask  you  as  a  man,  not  as  an  official." 

"Your  sort  ain't  welcome  here,  and  if  you 
ain't  got  sense  enough  to  see  it,  you  got 
to  be  shown!"  the  youngest  man  broke  in 
roughly. 

Bob  turned  to  him  calmly. 

"I  am  not  asking  your  suflFerance,"  said 
he.  "Nor  would  I  eat  where  I  am  not 
welcome.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Samuels  to  bid 
me  welcome.  If  he  will  not  do  so,  I  will 
ride  on."  He  turned  to  the  old  man  again. 
"Do  you  mean  tp  tell  me  that  Mariposa  is 
so  far  behind  Madera  in  common  hospi- 
tality? We've  fed  enough  men  at  the 
Wolverine  Company  in  our  time." 

Bob  let  fly  this  shaft  at  a  venture.  He 
knew  how  many  passing  mountaineers 
paused  for  a  meal  at  the  cook-house  and 
surmised  it  probable  that  at  least  one  of  his 
three  opponents  might  at  some  time  have 
stopped  there.    This  proved  to  be  the  case. 

"Are  you  with  the  Wolverine  Company?" 
demanded  the  man  who  had  jostled  him. 

"I  was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the 
woods." 

"I've  et  there.  You  can  stay  to  supper," 
said  Samuels  ungraciously. 

He  turned  sharp  on  his  heel  and  marched 
back  to  the  cabin,  leaving  Bob  to  follow 
with  his  horse.  The  two  younger  men  like- 
wise went  about  their  business.  Bob  un- 
saddled, led  his  animal  into  the  dark  stable, 
threw  it  some  of  the  wild  hay  stacked  therein, 
washed  himself  in  the  nearby  creek,  and 
took  his  station  on  the  deserted  veranda. 
The  twilight  fell.  Some  of  the  children 
ventured  into  sight,  but  remained  utterly 
unmoved  by  the  young  man's  tentative 
advances.  Finally  the  youngest  man  showed 
his  head  from  the  doorway. 

"Come  to  supper,"  said  he  surlily. 

Bob  ducked  his  head  to  enter  a  long,  low 
room.  Its  walls  were  of  the  rough  logs;  its 
floor  of  hewn  timbers;  its  ceiling  of  round 
beams  on  which  had  been  thrown  untrimmed 
slabs  as  a  floor  to  the  loft  above.  A  board 
table  stood  in  the  center  of  this,  flanked  by 
homemade  chairs  and  stools  of  all  varieties 


<( 


of  construction.  The  light  from  a  single 
glass  lamp  cast  its  feeble  illumination  over 
coarse  dishes  steaming  with  food. 

Bob  bowed  politely  to  the  two  women. 
Only  the  old  man  vouchsafed  him  the  least 
attention. 

"Set  thar!"  he  growled,  indicating  a  stool. 

Bob  found  on  the  board  that  abundance 
and  variety  which  always  so  much  surprises 
the  stranger  to  a  Sierra  mountaineer's 
cabin.  Besides  the  usual  bacon,  beans  and 
bread,  there  were  dishes  of  canned  string 
beans  and  corn,  potatoes,  boiled  beef, 
tomatoes  and  pressed  glass  dishes  of  pre- 
serves. Coffee,  hot  as  fire  and  strong  as 
lye,  came  in  thick  'china  cups  without 
handles. 

The  meal  went  forward  in  absolute 
silence,  which  Bob  knew  better  than  to  inter- 
rupt. He  followed  his  host  to  the  veranda. 
There  he  silently  offered  him  a  cigar;  the 
younger  men  had  vanished. 

Samuels  took  the  cigar  with  a  grunt  of 
thanks,  smelled  it  carefully,  bit  an  inch  off 
the  end,  and  lit  it.    Bob  also  lit  up. 

For  one  hour  and  a  half — two  cigars 
apiece — the  two  sat  side  by  side  without 
uttering  a  syllable.  The  velvet  dark  drew 
close.  The  heavens  sparkled  as  though 
frosted  with  light.  Bob  began  to  despair 
of  his  chance.  Of  his  companion  he  could 
make  out  dimly  only  the  white  of  his  hair 
and  beard,  the  glowing  fire  of  his  cigar. 
Inside  the  house  the  noises  died  away.  A 
tree- toad  chirped,  loudest  in  all  the  world 
of  stillness.  Suddenly  the  old  man  scraped 
back  his  chair.  Bob's  heart  leaped.  Was 
his  one  chance  escaping  him?  Then  to 
his  relief  Samuels  spoke.  The  long  duel  of 
silence  was  at  an  end. 

XIV 

WHAT  might  your  name  be?"  inquired 
Samuels. 

"Orde." 

"I  heerd  of  you what  might 

you  be  doing  up  here?" 

"I'm  just  riding  through." 

"Best  thing  any  of  you  can  do,"  com- 
mented the  old  man  grimly. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  now  why  you 
jumped  on  me  so  this  evening,"  said  Bob. 

"If  you  don't  know,  you're  a  fool," 
growled  Samuels. 

"I've  knocked  around  a  good  deal,"  per- 
sisted Bob,  "and  Fve  discovered  that  one 
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side  always  sounds  good  until  you  hear  the 
other  man^s  story.  Tve  only  heard  one  side 
of  this  one." 

"And  that's  all  you're  like  to  hear," 
Samuels  told  him.  "You  don't  get  no  evi- 
dence out  of  me  against  myself." 

Bob  laughed. 

"You're  mighty  suspicious — and  I  don't 
know  as  I  blame  you.  Bless  your  soul,  what 
evidence  do  you  suppose  I  could  get  from 
you  in  a  case  like  this?  You've  already 
made  it  clear  enough  with  that  old  blunder- 
buss of  yours  what  you  think  of  the  merits 
of  the  case.  I  asked  you  out  of  personal 
interest.  I  know  the  government  claims 
you  don't  own  this  place,  and  I  was  curious 
to  know  why  you  think  you  do.  The  gov- 
ernment reasoning  looks  pretty  conclusive  to 
a  man  who  doesn't  know  all  the  circum- 
stances." 

"Oh,  it  is,  is  it?"  cried  Samuels,  stung 
to  anger.  "Well,  what  claim  do  you  think 
the  government  has?" 

But  Bob  was  too  wily  to  be  put  in  the 
aggressive. 

"I'm  not  thinking,  I'm  asking,"  said  he. 
"They  say  you're  holding  this  for  the 
timber  and  never  proved  up." 

"I  took  it  up  bony  fidy,"  fairly  shouted 
Samuels.  "Do  you  think  a  man  plants  an 
orchard  and  such  like  on  a  timber  claim. 
The  timber  is  worth  something,  of  course. 
Well,  don't  every  man  take  up  timber? 
What  about  that  Wolverine  Company  of 
yours?  What  about  the  yellow  pine  people? 
What  about  everybody,  everywhere?  Ain't 
I  got  a  right  to  it,  same  as  everybody  else?" 

He  leaned  forward,  pounding  his  knee. 
A  querulous  and  sleepy  voice  spoke  up  from 
the  interior  of  the  cabin. 

"O,  pa,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  holler 
so!" 

"Ain't  I  got  my  rights,  same  as  another 
man?"  he  continued,  more  reasonably. 
"Just  because  I  left  out  some  little  piece  of 
their  cussed  red-tape  am  I  a-goin'  to  be 
turned  out  bag  and  baggage,  child,  kit,  and 
kaboodle,  while  fifty  big  men  steal,  just 
plain  steal,  a  thousand  acres  apiece  and 
there  ain't  nothing  said?    Not  if  I  know  it !" 

He  talked  on.    Slowly  Bob  came  to  an 
understanding  of  the  man's  position.    His 
argument,  stripped  of  its  verbiage  and  ^^^^ 
illusion,  was  simplicity  itself.    Tl 
domain  was  for  the  p>eople.    Mei 
therefrom    what   they   needed. 
him,  for  fifty  years,  homestead 


taken  up  quite  frankly  for  the  sake  of 
timber.  The  barest  letter  of  the  law  had 
been  complied  with. 

"I've  seen  a  house,  made  out'n  willow 
branches,  and  out'n  coal-oil  cans,  called 
resident  buildin's  under  the  act,"  said 
Samuels,  "and  they  was  so  lost  in  the  woods 
that  it  needed  a  compass  to  find  'em." 

He,  Samuels,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
actually  planted  an  orchard  and  made 
improvements,  and  even  lived  on  the  place 
for  a  time.  Then  he  had  let  the  claim  lapse, 
and  only  recently  had  decided  to  resume 
what  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  his  rights 
in  the  matter. 

Bob  did  not  at  any  point  suggest  any  of 
the  counter  arguments  he  might  very  well 
have  used.  He  listened,  leaning  back 
against  the  rail,  watching  the  moonlight 
drop  log  by  log  as  the  luminary  rose  above 
the  veranda  roof. 

"And  so  there  come  along  last  week  a 
ranger  and  started  to  tack  up  a  sign  bold 
as  brass  that  read  'Property  of  the  United 
States.'    Property  of  hell!" 

He  ceased  talking.    Bob  said  nothing. 

"Now  you  got  it;  what  you  think?"  asked 
the  old  man  at  last. 

"It's  tough  luck,"  said  Bob.  "There's 
more  to  be  said  for  your  side  of  the  case 
than  I  had  thought." 

"There's  a  lot  more  goin'  to  be  said  yet," 
stated  Samuels  truculently. 

"But  I'm  afraid  when  it  comes  right  down 
to  the  law  of  it,  they'll  decide  against  your 
claim.  The  law  reads  pretty  plain  on  how 
to  go  about  it,  and  as  I  understand  it,  you 
never  did  prove  up." 

"My  lawyer  says  if  I  hang  on  here,  they 
never  can  get  me  out,"  said  Samuels,  "and 
I'm  a-goin'  to  hang  on." 

"Well,  of  course  that's  for  the  courts  to 
decide,"  agreed  Bob,  "and  I  don't  claim  to 
know  much  about  law — nor  want  to." 

"Me  neither  I"  agreed  the  mountaineer 
fer\'ently. 

"But  I've  known  of  a  dozen  cases  just  like 
yours  that  went  against  the  claimant.  There 
was  the  Brown  case  in  Idaho,  for  instance, 
that  was  exactly  like  yours.  Brown  had 
some  money,  and  he  fought  it  through  up  to 
the  supreme  court,  but  they  decided  against 
him." 

"How  was  that?"  asked  Samuels. 

Bob  explained  at  length,  dispassionately, 
Hng  even  the  color  of  argument,  but 
Bg  strongly  the  parallel. 
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"Even  if  you  could  afford  it,  I'm  almighty 
afraid  you'd  run  up  against  exactly  the  same 
thing,"  Bob  concluded,  "and  they'd  cer- 
tainly use  the  Brown  case  as  a  precedent." 

"Well,  I've  got  money!"  said  Samuels. 
"Don't  you  forget  it.  I  don't  have  to  live 
in  a  place  like  this.  I've  got  a  good,  sawn- 
lumber  house,  painted,  in  Mariposa,  and 
a  garden  of  posies." 

"I'd  like  to  see  it,"  said  Bob. 

"Some  time  you  get  to  Mariposa,  ask  for 
me,"  invited  Samuels. 

"Well,  I  see  how  you  feel.  If  I  were  in 
your  fix,  I'd  probably  fight  it,  too,  but  I'm 
morally  certain  they'd  get  you  in  the  courts. 
And  it  is  a  tremendous  expense  for  nothing." 

"Well,  they've  got  to  git  me  off'n  here, 
first,"  threatened  Samuels. 

Bob  averted  the  impending  anger  with 
a  soft  chuckle. 

"I  wouldn't  want  the  job !"  said  he.  "But 
if  they  had  the  courts  with  them,  they'd  get 
you  off.  You  can  drive  those  rangers  up 
a  tree  quick  enough  ("Kow  know  that  isn't 
soP^  cried  Amy  at  the  subsequent  recital),  but 
this  is  a  federal  matter,  and  they'll  send 
troops  against  you,  if  necessary." 

"My  lawyer — "  began  Samuels. 

"May  be  dead  right,  or  he  may  enjoy  a 
legal  battle  at  the  other  man's  expense," 
put  in  Bob.  "The  previous  cases  are  all 
dead  against  him,  and  they're  the  only 
ammunition." 

"It's  a-gittin'  cold,"  said  Samuels,  rising 
abruptly.    "Let's  git  inside!" 

Bob  followed  him  to  the  main  room  of  the 
cabin,  where  the  mountaineer  lit  a  tallow- 
candle  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

"Oh,  pa,  come  to  bed!"  called  a  sleepy 
voice,  "and  quit  your  palavering!" 

"Shet  up!"  commanded  Samuels,  setting 
the  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
seating  himself  by  it.  "Ain't  there  no  de- 
cisions the  other  way?" 

"I'm  no  lawyer,"  Bob  pointed  out,  drop- 
ping into  a  stool  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
the  candle  stood  between  them.  "And  my 
opinion  is  of  no  value,  but  I  know  all  the 
leading  cases,  I  think.** 

"So  they  can  put  me  off,  and  leave  all 
these  other  fellows,  who  are  worse  off  than  I 
be  in  keepin'  up  with  what  the  law  wants!" 
cried  Samuels. 

"I  hope  they'll  begin  action  against  every 
doubtful  claim,"  said  Bob  soberly. 

"It  may  be  the  law  to  take  away  my  home- 
stead, butit  ain't  justice/' stated  thcold man. 


Bob  ventured  his  first  aggressive  move- 
ment. 

"Did  you  ever  read  the  homestead  law?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  as  you  remember,  that  law  states 
pretty  plainly  the  purpose  of  the  homestead 
act.  It  is  to  provide,  out  of  the  public 
lands,  for  any  citizen  not  otherwise  provided, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  as  a  farm 
to  cultivate  or  a  homestead  on  which  to  live. 
When  a  man  takes  that  land  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever,  he  commits  an  injustice; 
and  when  that  land  is  recalled  to  the  public 
domain,  that  injustice  is  righted,  not  another 
committed." 

"Injustice!"  challenged  the  old  man, 
"against  what?" 

"Against  the  people,"  replied  Bob  firmly. 

"I  suppose  these  big  lumber  dealers  need 
a  home  and  a  farm  too!"  sneered  Samuels. 

"Because  they  did  wrong  is  no  reason 
you  should." 

"Who  dares  say  I  done  wrong?"  de- 
manded the  mountaineer.  "Look  here! 
Why  does  the  government  pick  on  me  and 
try  to  drive  me  off'n  my  little  place  where 
I'm  living,  and  leave  these  other  fellows  be? 
What  right  or  justice  is  there  in  that?" 

"I  don't  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it  all," 
Bob  reminded  him.  "As  I  said  before,  I'm 
no  lawyer.  But  they've  at  least  conformed 
with  the  forms  of  the  law,  as  far  as  the 
government  has  any  evidence.  You  have 
not.  I  imagine  that's  the  reason  your  case 
has  been  selected  first." 

"To  hell  with  a  law  that  drives  the  poor 
man  off  his  home  and  leaves  the  rich  man 
on  his  ill-got  spoils!"  cried  Samuels. 

The  note  in  this  struck  Bob's  ear  as  some- 
thing alien.  "I  wonder  what  that  echoes 
from!"  was  his  unspoken  thought.  Aloud 
he  merely  remarked: 

"But  you've  said  yourself  you  have 
money  and  a  home  in  Mariposa." 

"That  may  be,"  retorted  Samuels,  "but 
ain't  I  got' as  much  right  to  the  timber,  I 
who  have  been  in  the  country  since  '55,  as 
the  next  man?" 

"Why,  of  course  you  have,  Mr.  Samuels," 
agreed  Bob  heartily,  "I'm  with  you  there." 

"Well?" 

"But    you've    exercised    your   rights'  to 
timber  claims  already.    You  took  |in  voiir 
timber  claim  in  '89,  and  wImiI  " 
wife  and  her  brother  aiK 
also  took  up  timber  <^ 
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understand  it,   this  is  an  old  homestead 
claim,  antedating  the  others." 

Samuels,  rather  taken  aback,  stared  un- 
certainly. He  had  been  lured  from  his 
vantage  ground  of  force  to  that  of  argu- 
ment; how,  he  scarcely  knew.  It  had  cer- 
tainly been  without  his  intention. 

Bob,  however,  had  no  desire  that  the  old 
man  should  again  take  his  stand  behind  the 
impenetrable  screen  of  threat  and  bluster 
from  which  he  had  been  decoyed. 

"If  you  wait  for  the  law  to  put  you  off," 
he  said,  "you'll  have  no  right  to  take  up 
another  homestead — your  right  will  be 
destroyed.  If  you  voluntarily  relinquish 
this  claim,  your  right  to  take  up  another 
homestead  is  still  good." 

At  the  mention  of  relinquishment  the  old 
mountaineer  shied  like  a  colt.  Bob  wrestled 
with  the  demons  of  selfishness,  doubt,  sus- 
picion, pride,  stubbornness,  anger,  acquisi- 
tiveness that  swarmed  in  the  old  man's 
spirit,  as  .Christian  with  Apollyon.  At 
times,  as  he  retraced  once  more  and  yet 
again  ground  already  covered,  his  patience 
was  overcome  by  a  great  weariness;  almost 
the  elemental  obstinacy  of  the  man  wore 
him  down.  Then  his  very  soul  clamored 
within  him  with  the  desire  to  cut  all  this 
short,  to  cry  out  impatiently  against  the  slow 
stupidity,  or  mulishness,  or  avariciousness, 
or  whatever  it  was,  that  permitted  the  old 
man  to  agree  to  every  one  of  the  premises, 
l)ut  to  balk  finally  at  the  conclusion.  The 
night  wore  on.  Bob  realized  that  it  was  now 
or  never;  that  he  must  take  advantage  of 
this  receptive  mood  a  combination  of  skill 
and  luck  had  gained  for  him.  The  old  man 
must  be  held  to  the  point.  The  candle 
burned  out.  The  room  grew  chill.  Sam- 
uels threw  an  armful  of  pitch-pine  on  the 
smoldering  logs  of  the  fireplace.  By  its 
light  the  discussion  went  on. 

At  last,  with  many  hesitations,  the  old 
man  signed.  The  other  two  men,  rubbing 
their  eyes  sleepily,  put  down  their  names 
as  witnesses,  and,  shivering  in  the  night 
chill,  crawled  back  to  rest  without  any  very 
clear  idea  of  what  they  had  been  called  on 
to  do.  Bob  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  the 
precious  document  clasped  tight.  To  his 
consciousness  dully  penetrated  the  sound  of 
a  rooster  crowing. 

"Don't  see  how  you  keep  chickens,"  he 
*rt««n4  himself  saying.    "We  can't.   Coyotes 
^ts  get  *em.    I  wish  you'd  tell  me." 
fce  him  sat  old  Samuels,  his  head 


forward,  motionless  as  a  graven  image. 
Between  them  the  new  candle,  brought  for 
the  signing  of  the  relinquishment,  flared 
and  sputtered. 

Bob  stumbled  to  his  feet. 

"Good  night,"  said  he. 

Samuels  neither  moved  nor  stirred.  He 
might  have  been  a  figure  such  as  used  to  be 
placed  before  the  entrances  of  waxworks 
exhibitions,  so  still  he  sat,  so  fixed  were  his 
eyes,  so  pallid  the  texture  of  his  weather- 
tanned  flesh  after  the  vigil. 

Bob  went  out  to  the  veranda.  The  chill 
air  stirred  his  blood,  set  in  motion  the  run- 
down machinery  of  his  physical  being.  Over 
the  pointed  tops  of  the  trees  the  sky  had 
turned  faintly  gray.  From  the  window 
streamed  the  candlelight.  Bob  stepped  from 
the  veranda.  As  he  passed  the  window,  he 
looked  in.  Samuels  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  rigid,  his  clenched  fist  on  the  table. 

At  the  stable  Bob  spoke  quietly  to  his 
animals,  saddled  them,  led  them  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood  and  there  mounted.  When  well 
within  the  trees  he  looked  back.  Samuels 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  veranda  peering  out 
into  the  uncertain  light  of  the  dawn.  Across 
the  hollow  of  his  left  arm  he  carried  his 
shotgun. 

Bob  spoke  quietly  to  his  horses  and 
vanished  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 


XV 


BOB  delivered  his  relinquishment  at 
headquarters,  and  received  the  news. 

George  Pollock  had  been  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  Plant  and  now  lay  in  jail.  Erbe, 
the  White  Oaks  lawyer,  had  undertaken 
charge  of  hi^  case.  The  evidence  was  as  yet 
purely  circumstantial.  Erbe  had  naturally 
given  out  no  intimation  of  what  his  defense 
would  be. 

Then,  within  a  week,  events  began  to 
stir  in  Mariposa.  Samuels  wrote  a  rather 
violent  letter  announcing  his  change  of  mind 
in  regard  to  the  relinquishment.  To  this 
a  formal  answer  of  regret  was  sent,  together 
with  an  intimation  that  the  matter  was  now 
irrevocable.  Somebody  sent  a  copy  of  the 
local  paper  containing  a  vituperative  inter- 
view with  the  old  mountaineer.  This  was 
followed  by  other  copies  in  which  other 
citizens  contributed  letters  of  expostulation 
and  indignation.  Tom  Carroll,  riding 
through  Durham  on  business,  was  treated 
to    ugly   looks    and    uglier   words.    Ross 
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Fletcher,  vnsiting  the  county-seat,  escaped 
a  physical  encounter  with  belligerent  mem- 
bers of  an  inflamed  populace  only  by  the 
exercise  of  the  utmost  coolness  and  good 
nature.  Samuels  moved  further  by  peti- 
tioning to  the  proper  authorities  for  the 
setting  aside  of  the  relinquishment  and  the 
reopening  of  the  whole  case,  on  the  ground 
that  his  signature  had  been  obtained  "by 
coercion  and  under  influence."  A  mass- 
meeting  was  called  at  which  a  number  of 
speakers  uttered  inflammatory  doctrines. 
It  culminated  in  resolutions  of  protest 
against  Thorne  personally,  against  his 
rangers  and  his  policy,  alleging  that  one  and 
all  acted  "arbitrarily,  arrogantly,  unjustly 
and  oppressively  in  the  abuse  of  their  rights 
and  duties."  Finally,  as  a  crowning  ab- 
surdity, the  grand  jury  at  its  annual  session, 
overstepping  in  its  zeal  the  limits  of  its 
powers,  returned  findings  against  "one 
Ashley  Thorne  and  Robert  Orde,  in  the 
pay  of  the  United  States  Government,  for 
arbitrary  exceeding  of  their  rights  and 
authorities;  for  illegal  interference  with  the 
rights  of  citizens;  for  oppression,"  and  so  on 
through  a  round  dozen  vague  counts. 

All  this  tumult  astonished  Thorne. 

"I  had  no  idea  this  Samuels  case  inter- 
ested them  quite  so  much  up  there,  nor  did 
I  imagine  it  possible  they  would  raise  such 
a  row  over  that  old  long-horn.  I  haven't 
been  up  in  that  country  as  much  as  I  should 
have  liked,  but  I  did  not  suspect  they  were 
so  hostile  to  the  service." 

"They  always  have  been,"  commented 
California  John. 

"All  this  loud  mouthing  doesn't  mean 
much,"  said  Thome,  "though  of  course 
we'll  have  to  undergo  an  investigation. 
Their  charges  don't  mean  anything.  Old 
Samuels  must  be  a  good  deal  of  a  dema- 
gogue." 

"He's  got  a  good  lawyer,"  stated  Cali- 
fornia John  briefly. 

"Lawyer?    Who?" 

"Erbe  of  White  Oaks." 

Thorne  stared  at  him  puzzled. 

"Erbe?  Are  you  sure  of  that?  Why  the 
man  is  a  big  man;  he's  generally  a  cut  or  so 
above  cases  of  this  sort — with  as  little 
foundation  for  them.  He's  more  in  the  line 
of  fat  fees.  Here's  two  mountain  cases  he's 
undertaken." 

"I  never  knew  Johnny  Erbe  to  refuse  any 
sort  of  case  he'd  get  paid  for,"  observed 
California  John. 


"Well,  he's  certainly  raising  a  dust  up 
north,"  said  Thorne.  "Every  paper  all  at 
once  is  full  of  the  most  incendiary  stuflF. 
I  hate  to  send  a  ranger  up  there  these  days." 

"I  reckon  the  boys  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves!" put  in  Ross  Fletcher. 

California  John  turned  to  look  at  him. 

"Sure  thing,  Ross,"  he  drawled,  "and  a 
first-class  row  between  a  brutal  ranger — 
who  could  take  care  of  himself — and  an 
inoffensive  citizen  w^ould  read  fine  in  print." 

"That's  the  idea,"  approved  Thome. 
"W^e  can't  afford  a  row  right  now.  It  would 
bring  matters  to  a  head." 

"There's  the  Harris  case,  and  the  others," 
suggested  Amy;  "what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  them,  now?" 

"Carry  them  through  according  to  my 
instructions,  unless  I  get  orders  to  the  con- 
trary," said  Thorne.  "It  is  the  policy  of 
the  service  throughout  to  clear  up  and  settle 
these  doubtful  land  cases.  We  must  get 
such  things  decided.  We  can't  stop  because 
of  a  little  localized  popular  clamor." 

"Are  there  many  such  cases  up  in  the 
Mariposa  country?"  asked  Bob. 

"Probably  a  dozen  or  so." 

"Isn't  it  likely  that  those  men  have  got 
behind  Samuels  in  order  to  discourage  action 
on  their  own  cases?" 

"I  think  there's  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered 
Thorne;  "but  the  point  is,  they've  been 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  from  the  start.  We 
had  felt  out  their  strength  from  the  first,  and 
it  developed  nothing  like  this." 

"That's  where  Erbe  comes  in,"  suggested 
Bob. 

"Probably." 

"It  don't  amount  to  nothin',"  said  Cali- 
fornia John.  "In  the  first  place  it's  only 
the  ^nesters;'*  the  saloon  crowd,  who  are 
after  you  for  Austin's  case,  and  the  usual 
muck  of  old-timers  and  loafers  who  either 
think  they  own  the  country  and  ought  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  everything  just  as  they're 
used  to,  or  who  are  agin  the  government 
on  general  principles.  I  don't  believe  the 
people  at  Durham  are  behind  this.  I  bet  a 
vote  would  give  us  a  majority  right  now." 

"Well,  the  majority  stays  in  the  house, 
then,"  observed  Ross  Fletcher  dryly.  "I 
didn't  observe  none  of  them  when  I  walked 
down  the  street." 

"I  believe  with  John,"  said  Tbom^' 
"This  crowd  makes  an  awful  noise,  bv 

♦"Ncstrrs" — western  term  meaning  squatters, 
—generally  illegally  such. 
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doesn't  mean  much.  The  office  cannot  fail 
to  uphold  us.  There's  nobody  of  any  in- 
fluence or  importance  behind  all  this." 

Nevertheless,  so  skilfully  was  the  cam- 
paign conducted,  pressure  soon  made  itself 
felt  from  above.  The  usual  memorials  and 
largely-signed  protests  were  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  senators  from  California 
and  the  representatives  of  that  and  neigh- 
boring districts.  Men  in  the  employ  of  the 
saloon  element  rode  actively  in  all  directions 
obtaining  signatures.  A  signature  to  any- 
thing that  does  not  carry  financial  obligation 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get. 
Hundreds  who  had  no  grievance  and  who 
listened  with  the  facile  indignation  of  the 
ignorant  to  the  representations  of  these 
emissaries,  subscribed  their  names  as  voters 
and  constituents  to  a  cause  whose  merits 
or  demerits  were  quite  uncomprehended 
by  them.  The  members  of  Congress  re- 
ceiving these  memorials  immediately  set 
themselves  in  motion.  As  Thorne  could  not 
officially  reply  to  what  had  not  as  yet  been 
officially  urged,  his  hands  were  tied.  A 
clamor  that  had  at  first  been  merely  noisy 
and  meaningless,  began  now  to  gain  an 
effect. 

Thome  confessed  himself  puzzled. 

"If  it  isn't  a  case  of  a  snowball  growing 
bigger  the  farther  it  rolls,  I  can't  account 
for  it,"  said  he.  "This  thing  ought  to  have 
died  down  long  ago.  It's  been  fomented 
very  skilfully.  Such  a  campaign  as  this 
one  against  us  takes  both  ability  and 
money — more  of  either  than  I  thought 
Samuels  could  possibly  possess." 

In  the  meantime,  Erbe  managed  rapidly 
to  tie  up  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation. 
The  case,  as  it  developed,  proved  to  be 
open  and  shut  against  his  client,  but  appar- 
ently unaffected  by  the  certainty  of  this, 
he  persisted  in  the  interposition  of  all  sorts 
of  delays.  Samuels  continued  to  live  un- 
disturbed on  his  claim,  which,  as  Thome 
pointed  out,  had  a  bad  moral  effect  on  the 
community. 

The  issue  soon  took  on  a  national  aspect. 
It  began  to  be  commented  on  by  outside 
newspapers.  Publications  close  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  its  forest  policies,  began  gravely  to 


doubt  the  advisability  of  pushing  these 
debatable  claims  at  present.  Nevertheless 
the  officials  proceeded  with  their  investi- 
gations. Bob  had  conducted  his  campaign 
so  skilfully  against  Samuels  that  Thome 
used  him  further  in  similar  matters.  Little 
by  little,  indeed,  the  young  man  was  with- 
drawn from  other  work.  He  now  spent 
many  hours  with  Amy  in  the  little  office 
going  over  maps  and  files,  over  copies  of 
documents  and  old  records.  When  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  ins  and  outs  of  a 
case,  he  departed  with  his  pack-animal  and 
saddle-horse  to  look  the  ground  over  in 
person. 

Since  the  eclai  of  the  Samuels  case,  he  had 
little  hope  of  obtaiaing  relinquishments, 
nor  did  he  greatly  care  to  do  so.  A  relin- 
quishment saved  trouble  in  the  courts,  but 
as  far  as  avoiding  adverse  public  notice 
went,  the  Samuels  affair,  showed  the  abso- 
lute ineffectiveness  of  that  method.  But  by 
going  on  the  ground  he  was  enabled  to  see, 
with  his  own  eyes,  just  what  sort  of  a  claim 
was  in  question,  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made  on  it,  the  value  both  to  the 
claimant  and  the  govemment.  Through 
an  interview  he  was  able  to  gauge  the 
claimant,  to  weigh  his  probable  motives 
and  the  purity  of  both  his  original  and 
present  intentions.  A  number  of  cases  thus  he 
dropped,  and  that  on  no  other  than  his  own 
responsibility.  Furthermore,  and  principally, 
he  was  always  satisfied  that  the  claimant 
had  meant  well  and  honestly  throughout, 
and  had  lapsed  through  ignorance,  bad 
advice,  or  merely  that  carelessness  of  the 
letter  of  the  legal  form  so  common  among 
mountaineers.  They  had  built  their  cabins 
by  the  nearest  meadow  that  appealed  to  them ; 
for,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  country 
was  a  virgin  wilderness  whose  camping-sites 
were  many  and  open  to  the  first-comer. 
Only  after  their  households  had  been  long 
established  as  squatters  did  these  pioneers 
awake  to  an  imperfect  understanding  that 
further  formality  was  required  before  these, 
their  homes,  could  be  legally  their  own. 
Such  might  be  subject  to  eviction,  but 
Bob  in  his  recommendations  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  advised  that  full 
papers  be  issued. 


(to  be  continued] 
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which  have  been  the  material  accompammeats  of  the  dty's  reconstruction  during  the  past 
four  years.  And  now  that  thvcity  is  fully  two-thirds  rebuilt,  with  all  the  business  section 
as  spick  and  span  as  new  drums  in  a  toy  shop — the  last  word  in  modem  business  archi- 
tecture— so  new  and  gay  and  bright  as  to  be  really  painful  to  the  artistic  adorers  of  the 
tumble-down  and  historic — with  hotels  enough  to  accommodate  an  average  New  York 
crowd  and  theaters  enough  to  make  everybody  cheerful — now,  the  busy  business  minds  have 
reverted  to  the  Exposition  project,  and  for  six  months  past  the  ball  of  its  progress  has  been 
steadily  rolling. 

In  March  last  at  a  mass-meeting  attended  by  ten  thousand  men  who  wrote  checks  and 
shouted  at  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  $4,089,000  was  raised  in  about  two  hours.  Since  then 
subscriptions  have  piled  up  dose  to  $7,000,000,  with  another  half-million  in  sight — all  for 
the  big  show  project.  Eariy  in  September,  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  action 
was  taken  authori^ng  an  increase  of  state  taxation  for  four  years  sufficient  to  raise  $5,000,- 
000,  and  also  authorizing  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000.  Both  these  money-raidng  movements  will  be  voted  on  in  November.  There 
is  little  or  no  oppo^tion,  and  the  popular  vote  will  undoubtedly  endorse  the  action  of  the 
legislators.  This  means  that  California's  delegation  in  Congress  next  December,  in  asking 
for  government  recognition  of  the  Exposition  project,  will  be  able  to  say:  "Here's  a  hustling 
coast  state,  backed  by  all  the  western  states,  that  has  reused  a  pot  of  $17,500,000,  which 
it  proposes  to  spend  in  helping  the  nation  to  celebrate  a  national  project.  It  doesn't  ask 
the  nation  to  spend  a  cent,  asks  for  no  government  appropriadon — ^mply  requests  Uncle 
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IT  was  well  up  on  the  California  side  of 
the  Sierra.    The  host,   a  brown-faced, 
loose-jointed    mountaineer,    who    wore 
overalls,  a  pistol  and  a  stiff  straw  hat  as 
respectively    indicative    of    his    varied 
occupations — Dan    Hawkins,    agriculturist, 
cowboy  and  hotel-keeper — sat  on  the  lowest 
step  of   the  veranda.    A   humorous  smile 
twisted  his  mouth   now   and   then,   as  he 
listened  to  the  chatter  of  his  guests,  but  his 
eyes  were  upon  the  road.    Presently  he  rose 
and  lounged  over  to  the  barn.    A  horseman 
had  ridden  into  the  upper  end  of  the  pass. 
Dan  met  the  rider  behind  the  barn. 
"Got  your  message  this  morning,"   he 
said.    He  put  out  a  sudden  arm  as  the  dis- 
mounting man  staggered  and  clutched  at 
the  saddle.    "Ye  ain't  wounded,  are  ye?" 
"No.    Been    in    the    saddle    twenty-one 

hours." 

"Horse  seems  fresher'n  you  do,"  observed 

Dan. 

"Got  him  at  Whelan's  place  this  morning. 
Dan,  Tve  got  to  have  some  sleep.  Will  you 
watch  for  an  hour?"  He  dropped  heavily 
in  the  shade  of  the  bam.  Dan  flung  the 
bridle  over  his  arm  and  stood  looking  re- 
flectively at  the  exhausted  man. 

"Ben  rather  expectin'  ye  ever  sence  I  got 
news  of  the  jail-break,"  he  said.  "Bud'd 
be  likely  to  make  for  this  pass." 

The  man  on  the  ground  nodded.  "His 
folks  still  living  down  Pfacerville  way?"  he 
asked  drowsily. 

**Yep,  the  two  boys  are.  The  old  woman 
died  last  winter.  The  boys  was  through 
here  last  week." 

The  man  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 
The  tired  eyes  quickened  with  interest. 

"Going  which  way?" 

"Comin*  back  from  Carson  way,  I  guess." 
The  two  men  exchanged  meaning  glances. 
Dan  walked  to  the  comer  of  the  bam  and 
peered  at  the  idlers  on  the  veranda.  Then 
he  came  back  and  sat  on  the  ground,  close 
to  the  prostrate  man's  head. 


"They  cached  some. food  down  near  the 
bridge,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "I  found  it 
by  accident.    It  was  still  there  at  five  this 


mornin'." 


"Then  he  hasn't  got  through,"  said  the 
other,  with  keen  satisfaction.  "That  was 
all  I  was  afraid  of.  Didn't  see  how  he 
could,  coming  cross  country  on  foot,  while 
I  took  the  road,  with  change  of  horses.  You 
never  can  tell,  though." 

"Guess  ye  didn't  waste  any  time,"  grinned 
the  hotel -keeper,  as  he  scanned  the  dust- 
grimed  face. 

"Get  out,  Dan,"  muttered  the  other  in 
the  grip  of  sleep.  "Keep  an  eye  on  the  road 
an'  the  river." 

"Lord,  man,"  said  Dan,  scrambling  to 
his  feet,  "don't  ye  s'pose  Bud's  jest  as 
dead  for  sleep  as  ye  are?  He'll  try  to  git 
through  by  the  river-bed  after  dark — ^if 
he's  here." 

"He's  here,"  said  the  other.  "But  he 
won't  sleep — too  hungry — "  his  voice  trailed 
off  and  his  head  dropped  to  his  arm.  Dan 
sauntered  down  the  road  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  near  sunset.  High  on  the  rocky 
ridge,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  little 
mountain  resort,  sunlight  still  lingered;  but 
at  its  base  all  was  dusky  shadow.  Back  of 
the  house,  a  few  scattered  pines  and  a 
vegetable  patch  ran  down  to  the  river. 
Across  the  leaping,  brawling  water,  another 
line  of  cliff  curved  to  meet  the  opposite  wall 
at  each  end  of  the  little  valley.  In  reality, 
there  was  room  for  road  and  river,  both 
narrowed,  to  enter  and  leave  the  cul-de-sac. 

"They  re-captured  two  of  them  at  the 
summit,"  said  someone  as  Dan  reached  the 
veranda.  "The  other  slii)ped  through  their 
fingers." 

"I'm  so  disappointed,"  pouted  a  pretty 
girl  in  white,  w^ith  an  elaborate  fishing-pole 
across  her  lap.  "I  just  counted  on  their 
coming  through  here." 

Dan  took  the  pole  and  examined  its  com- 
plicated J  with  amused  scorn. 


"The  fish?"  he  said.  "Expect  'em  to 
come  up  and  tap  on  your  winder?" 

The  pretty  girl  laughed.  Her  innocent 
eyes  showed  her  delight  in  Dan. 

"The  highwaymen,  of  course.  I  hoped 
they'd  come  this  way." 

"Oh,  the  Carson  jail-breakers?  Well, 
tliey  ain't  exactly  seekJn'  polite  society,  ye 
know.  What  they  want  is  fresh  air  an' 
exercise,  an'  there's  plenty  of  room  fer  that 
on  the  Nevada  side." 

"But  only  a  few  passes  to  get  through," 
})ersisted  the  girl,  "and  this  one  is  easiest 
to  reach." 

"Goodness,  I  hojie  they'll  not  take  this 
road,"  said  a  nervous  guest.  "Why,  they 
might  murder  us." 

"There's  only  one  «t  ihem  left,"  sighed 
I'alty, resting  a  dimpledchin  in  a  pinkpalm; 
"I  wish  he'd  come.  I'd  hc]|)  him  to  escape." 

"Patty  1"  Mamma's  tone  was  stern. 
Mamma's  lifted  brows,  as  she  noted  Dan's 


proximity,  emphasized  social  distinctions. 
"These  men  are  coarse,  common  convicts — 
murderers,  perhaps." 

"No,  mamma,  only  highwaymen — ^just  as 
romantic  as  can  be.  I'm  certain  they're 
young  and  handsome.    Aren't  they,  Dan?" 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  judge  of  beauty,"  said 
Dan  gravely.  "Leastways,  not  of  the  mas- 
culine brand."  He  winked  brazenly  at 
Patty,  and  the  girl  gurgled  her  appreciation. 
He  laid  the  pole  down. 

"Tell  ye,  a  fish  ought  to  l)e  gratified  that's 
caught  with  that  piece  of  machinery.  Get 
many  to-day?" 

"Not  one.  But  I  saw  an  awfully  big  trout 
down  under  the  bridge." 

Dan  glanced  at  her  with  quickened 
interest. 

"Ben  fishin'  near  the  bridge  to-day?" 

"Yes,  all  the  afternoon.  I  thought  maybe 
I'd  see  the  highwaymen  pass."  She  cast  a 
look  of  naughty  deAance  at  her  mother. 
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Dan  laughed.  "Guess  the  fish  saw  ye. 
That  white  dress  of  yours'd  show  quit^  a 
distance  if  anybuddy  was  watchin'."  He 
chuckled  again  and  started  toward  the  barn. 
The  girl  ran  after  him. 

"Dan/'  she  coaxed,  "can't  we  have  a  big 
camp-fire  down  by  the  bridge  to-night?" 

"What  fer?"  He  stopped  to  stare  at  her. 
She  balanced  on  one  foot  and  wooed  him 
with  laughing,  half-shut  eyes.  "Oh,  just 
for  fun.  We  could  sit  on  the  bridge  and 
sing  songs,  you  know." 

A  slight  smile  crept  around  the  corners 
of  Dan's  mouth.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "I'U 
have  the  wood  carted  down."  The  supper 
bell  sounded  and  the  girl  ran  back  to  the 
hotel. 

The  bonfire,  piled  high  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  left  barely  room  for  the  circle  of 
guests,  who,  with  rugs,  cushions  and  wraps, 
gathered  close  around  it.  The  cliffs  and  the 
few  scattered  pines  in  the  talus  seemed  to 
close  in  behind  the  human  circle,  forming 
an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  river-threaded 
caiion  beyond.  Save  by  the  river,  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  valley  at  this  end.  The 
mountain  torrent  ran  fierce  and  deep  in  its 
narrow  gorge,  adding  its  roar  to  the  crack- 
ling of  the  flames  and  the  sough  of  the  wind 
among  the  treetops.  The  fire  flared  high. 
Sometimes  a  long  reach  of  the  stream  was 
illumined,  again  dark  shadows  lurked 
beneath  the  banks,  or  ran  across  until  they 
merged  in  the  middle.  Under  the  bridge 
was  complete  darkness. 

Someone  began  to  play  on  a  mandolin. 
Dan,  unnoticed,  lounged  out  of  the  circle  of 
light.  He  stretched  himself  on  the  river- 
bank  and  peered  across  the  water. 

Oh,  ho  for  bold  Dick  Turpin, 

Who  rides  the  road  at  night. 
To  take  his  toll  from  shaven  poll, 

Or  rob  some  luckless  wight. 
Oh-ho,  ho-ho,  ho-ho! 

The  gay  voices  rang  out  to  the  strumming 
of  banjos  and  the  tinkle  of  the  mandolin. 
Dan  crouched  closer  to  the  ground.  Some- 
thing had  dropped  into  the  river  with  a 
slight  splash.  It  might  have  been  a  falling 
pine-cone.  It  might  have  been  a  clod  dis- 
placed by  an  unwary  foot.  Flat  as  a  panther 
against  the  earth,  he  strained  forward  to 
watch.  Something  was  moving  on  the 
farther  bank  of  the  stream,  making  its  way 
with  infinite  care  toward  the  bridge.  Dan 
came  slowly  to  his  knees. 


He'll  take  his  purse,  he'll  take  his  coat. 
He'll  take  his  sword  and  knife. 

He'll  find  his  hidden  money-bags. 
And  kiss  his  lady  wife. 
Oh-hOf  ho-hOf  ho-hot 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter,  followed 
by  a  sudden  upleap  of  flames.  For  an 
instant,  the  river  was  as  bright  as  day.  Dan 
jumped  to  Iiis  feet  with  a  smothered  cry. 
The  next  instant  he  whirled,  pistol  in  hand. 
Someone  had  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

The  light  flamed  again  and  he  saw  Patty. 
His  tense  arm  dropped. 

"Dan,"  she  whispered  excitedly,  "there's 
something  moving  over  there — down  by  the 
water's  edge." 

"Nothin'  there,"  said  Dan  distinctly:  He 
caught  the  girl  by  the  wrist  and  drew  her 
hastily  toward  the  fire.  She  resisted,  look- 
ing back  over  her  shoulder  at  the  dark, 
swiftly-flowing  stream. 

"Dan,  I  did  see  something." 

"A  bobcat  or.  a  mountain  lion.  Don't 
scare  the  others." 

"What's  that?"  shrieked  Patty.  She 
stopped,  clutching  his  hand.  Dan,  too, 
listened,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  grasp 
insistgit  upon  Patty's  arm.  A  sound  had 
come  from  beneath  the  bridge.  Then  the 
mandolin  trilled. 

Oh,  ho  for  the  bold  highwayman 

Who  rides  so  far  and  fast, 
For  all  he  knows  that  he  must  grace 

The  gallows-tree  at  last. 
Oh-ho,  ho-ho,  ho-ho-o! 

In  the  midst  of  the  singing  there  was 
another  sound — two  of  them,  sharp,  almost 
simultaneous,  distinctly  audible  to  Dan's 
trained  ear.  He  looked  at  the  girl  to  see  if 
she  had  heard — understood.  She  clung 
to  him. 

"Listen,"  she  gasped.  "There  is  some- 
thing— something  splashing." 

Dan  stared  fixedly  at  the  dark  gulf  under 
the  bridge.' 

"I  don't  hear  it,  Miss  Patty,"  he  said,  at 
last.  "MelDbe  it  was  that  big  trout  of  yours 
leapin'  at  a  fly." 

"Flies — at  night!"  said  Patty  incredu- 
lously. 

"Sure.  The  light  on  the  water  sets  'em 
whirling." 

"Dan,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  circle 
around  the  camp-fire.  "Can't  we  have 
more  wood?    The  fire's  nearly  out." 
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**It*s  most  midnight,"  suggested  Dan. 
Cries  of  consternation  from  the  older  folk 
drowned  the  pleas  of  the  younger  and  slowly 
the  merrymakers  struggled  back  to  the. 
hotel. 

"Do  you  think  there  was  anything,  Dan?" 
whispered  Patty,  tremulously  excited. 

"Not  a  thing,"  said  Dan  reassuringly. 
"Go  to  bed,  litde  girl."  He  smiled  almost 
tenderly  as  she  passed  into  the  house.  Then 
he  sat  down  on  the  porch  to  wait  until  the 
last  idler  should  have  disappeared.  He 
noted  that*  the  light  lingered  in  Patty's 
window. 

"Sittin*  up  to  see  the  highwaymen  come 
ridin*  by,"  chuckled  Dan.  "Miss  Patty 
knows  most  as  much  about  holdup  men  as 
she  does  about  fish." 

He  watched  until  the  light  went  out. 
Then  he  walked  softly  down  to  the  bridge. 
He  crossed  it  and  from  the  other  bank  made 
his  way  over  rocks  and  fallen  trees  through 
a  stinging  underbrush  to  the  water's  edge. 
He  crouched  behind  a  boulder  and  listened. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  rush  and  roar 
of  the  river.    At  last  he  spoke. 

"This  is  Dan  Hawkins,"  he  said.  "Is 
anybuddy  there?" 

Still  no  sound  but  the  'tumult  of  water. 
Dan,  behind  the  rock,  lighted  a  lantern  and 
turned  a  shaft  of  light  into  the  blackness 
under  the  bridge.  From  the  dark  foam- 
flecked  stream  it  traveled  upward,  over  the 
litter  of  rocks  and  driftwood,  wavered 
among  the  bridge  beams,  dropped  again  to 
the  ground,  and  there  stopped.  It  showed 
two  motionless  human  forms. 

On  hands  and  knees,  Dan  crept  toward 
them.  At  arm's  length,  he  sat  back  on  his 
heels,  and  turned  the  light  on  their  faces. 
Neither  stirred. 

"The  sheriff  an'  Bud,"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath — "both" — he  bent  closer  and  a 
grin  drove  the  horror  from  his  face. 

"If  they  ain't  asleep,"  he  chuckled — "in 
each  other's  arms,  like  two  darned  babes 
in  the  woods  I" 

He  prodded  the  sheriff  in  the  ribs  and  let 
the  light  play  upon  the  upturned  faces.  It 
was  the  outlaw  who  first  sprang  convul- 
sively into  consciousness — to  be  thrown 
backwtrd  by  the  strap  that  bound  him  to 
the  other  man's  body.  His  ironed  hands 
chinked  as  dier  struck  the  ground  and  he 
tum^  U>ok  into  the  sheriff's 

scowling  and  sullen. 


Dan,  his  lantern  held  high,  looked  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"Well,  here  ye  are,"  he  said  impersonally. 

"Yes,"  said  the  sheriff,  letting  the  revolver 
fall  to  his  knee,  "I  thought  Bud  would  try 
to  get  through  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and 
I  just  naturally  slid  down  here  and  watched 
for  him." 

"Watched,"  sneered  the  outlaw.  "You 
was  fast  asleep.  I'd  a  got  past,  if  some 
damned  woman  up  in  the  road  there  hadn't 
yelled  out  an'  waked  you." 

"Well,"  said  the  sheriff  pacificaUy,  "I  got 
you,  anyway.  Buddy." 

"Thanks  to  her!  I  wish  I  had  a  knife 
in  her!" 

The  two  men  looked  in  silence  at  the 
desperado.  When  Dan  spoke,  it  was  to 
the  sheriff. 

"What  ye  goin'  to  do?" 

"The  posse'll  be  along  toward  morning. 
Then  we'll  have  a  bite  and  start  for  Carson 
before  your  guests  are  up." 

"Bettor  come  up  to  the  barn  an'  snooze 
a  bit,  hadn't  ye?"  suggested  Dan.  He 
looked  at  the  two  haggard,  sleep-starved 
men,  and  they  glanced  at  one  another,  all 
else  merged  in  mutual  longing  for  sleep. 

"It's  pretty  good  here,"  yawned  the 
sheriff,  "and  Bud  has  a  bullet  in  his  ankle. 
Guess  he  don't  want  to  walk  any  more." 

The  oudaw  swore  and  rolled  the  length 
of  his  tether.  His  head  fell  upon  his  man- 
acled arms.  The  sheriff  lay  down  beside 
him  with  an  arm  across  his  shoulders.  ^  In  a 
moment  both  slept. 

Dan  met  Patty  on  the  bridge  next  morn- 
ing, her  fish-pole  on  her  shoulder. 

"There  have  been  horsemen  here,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  scattered  embers  of 
the  camp-fire. 

"Cattlemen,"  said  Dan,  innocent-eyed, 
"huntin'ferastray.  Prob'blyyou  heard 'em." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  wonder  if  the 
highwayman  escaped.    Oh,  I  hope  he  did." 

"Goin'  to  have  a  try  fer  the  big  trout?" 
asked  Dan.  She  followed  him  to  the  rail 
and  sent  the  line  over  her  head  in  a  long 
spiral,  as  Dan  had  taught  her.  The  fly 
dropped  far  upstream  and  bobbed  toward 
the  cool  dusk  under  the  bridge.  Suddenly 
the  line  tautened.  T^he  girl  gave  an  exultant 
cry  and  jerked  the  pK)le.  There  was  a  flash 
of  silver  in  the  pale  sunlight,  then  with  a 
mighty  wrench  of  his  shining  body  the  great 
trout  freed  himself  and  dropped  back  into 
the  river. 
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"Well,  the  hardened  old  sinner,"  gasped 
Dan.  "I've  seen  him  many  a  time,  but  I 
never  knew  him  to  take  the  fly  before.  You 
can  boast  of  that.  Miss  Patty." 

"But  I  lost  him,"  she  wailed.  "Oh,  why 
did  1  let  him  escape?" 

She  hung,  disconsolate,  over  the  rail, 
looking  down  into  the  rushing,  foaming 
stream.    Dan  gazed  at  her  curiously. 

"Yet  you  wanted  the  holdup  man  to 
escape." 

"Oh — that  was  romantic.  There's 
nothing  romantic  about  that  old  trout," 

"He's  a  sight  better  character  than  Bud 
Dempsey,"  said  Dan,  "an'  a  sight  better 
lookin',  too." 


She  turned,  interested.  "Wasn't  the  high- 
wayman handsome?" 

"Well,  no,"  said  Dan  reflectively,  "not 
,  the  last  time  I  seen  him,  he  wasn't." 

Her  face  showed  disappointment.  She 
let  hand  and  fish -pole  droop  over  the  bridge 
rail  until  the  line  floated  far  downstream. 
"Anyway,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "I 
wanted  him  to  get  away.  It  w^  so  terrible 
to  think  of  a  human  being  over  there  against 
the  cliS,  hungry,  hunted,  in  fear  of  his  life. 
That  was  Why  I  wanted  the  camp-fire — to 
make  things  more  cheerful — to  let  him  see 
how  to  get  away,  if  he  was  there.  I  thought 
it  might  help,  in  some  way." 

"It  helped,"  said  Dan. 


Night 


By  Ruby  Bauchuan 


The  shadows  lengthening  slowly  from  the  pines 

Endoak  the  camp  in  deep,  gray  gloom;  the  stream, 
Dark-hidden,  silent  flows;  the  dusky  lines 

Of  distant  hilltops  show  one  star's  soft  gleam. 
The  red  coals  glowing  on  the  camp-fire's  crest 

Beneath  their  coverlet  of  ashes  creep; 
From  noise  and  glare  of  day  the  mountains  rest, 

And  in  the  soul  of  ^lence  fall  asleep. 


An  Intrigue  in  Economics 


By  Florence  H,  Harkins 


'■^■^RAY,  pleasel"    "Fruit,  please!" 

I         The    monotonous    request,    half 

I  a    command,    fell    on    Thome's 

I         ears    with    a    rasping    irrilation 

M         that    was    new    to    him.    Three 

days  he  had  heard  it.    He  ought  to  be  used 

to  it!    Was  there  a  change  in  the  tone,  or 

what  was  the  matter  that  it  rasped  him  so? 

"Fruit,  pleasel"  It  was  a  voice  at  his 

elbow  this  time  and  he  turned  to  look  at 

the    girl.    He   didn't  often  look    at   girls. 

They  had  little  attraction  for  him  even  in  his 

leisure,  and  when,  as  now,  he  was  harassed 

with   work   and   anxiety,   they   were  little 

more  than  an  obstruction  in  the  landscape. 

She      was     bareheaded,     although      her 

position   at  the  cutting   Irays  brought  her 

almost  to  the  limit  of  shade  cast  by  the 

giant  live-oak    which   roofed    the   workers, 

A  laurel  aided  her  somewhat  on  the  other 

side,  but  through  the  interstices  of  over- 


lapping branches  fierce  rays  of  yellow  heat 
poured  down  upon  her.  Her  arms  were 
bare  to  the  elbows.  The  brown  gingham 
apron  which  'enveloped  her  was  fast  be- 
coming a  smear  of  golden  pulp.  She  was 
at  the  instant  o[>ening  an  enormous  apricot, 
so  ripe,  its  mass  was  shapeless  and  fiberless. 
As  the  keen  knife  cut  through  the  skin, 
drops  of  liquid  Jelly  splashed  her  face. 
She  wiped  them  swiftly,  and  with  the  same 
hand  laid  the  ragged  halves  on  the  white 
wood  in  front  of  her.  A  deft  little  pat 
restored  them  to  some  semblance  of  shape. 
The  other  hand  at  the  same  instant  seized 
another  of  equal  dimensions  and  overripe- 
ness,  to  repeat  the  process.  How  fast 
she  worked  I  Two — three — five — she  must 
have  done  '  '*i  little  more  than  as 

many  seco'  looked  like  apricots ! 

He  glar  *ta.js  beyond  her; 

they  w  m  inch-deep  jaml 
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The  fruit  was  overripe,  that  was  sure,  but 
how  could  he  help  it!  He  had  urged  up 
the  pickers  and  worked  himself,  until 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  boxes  ahead, 
stacked  in  the  blistering  sun,  the  juice 
oozing  out  in  syrupy  streams  that  enticed 
the  honey-bees.  Then,  too,  the  sulphur- 
houses  were  full.  Two  loaded  cars  stood 
dripping  on  the  track,  awaiting  their  turn. 

What  better  could  he  do?  Who  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  weather  would 
grow  so  hot  and  the  fruit  ripen  so  fast? 
He  looked  back  at  the  girl,  his  eyes  travel- 
ing from  her  hands  up  to  her  face.  Her 
lips  were  parted  and  puckered  with  dis- 
pleasure. There  was  a  frown  of  disgust 
between  her  brows.  Her  cheeks  were  very 
rosy.  Her  whole  attitude  expressed  repug- 
nance, so  poignant,  it  struck  him  as  a 
personal  affront.  If  she  didn-t  like  the 
work,  what  was  she  there  for?  She  had 
come  of  her  own  accord.  Nobody  had 
asked  her.  She  could  get  her  pay  and  leave 
any  minute.  Yet  he  was  conscious  of  regret 
at  the  thought  of  her  leaving,  and  of  a  knowl- 
edge hidden  away  somewhere  in  his  cranial 
recesses,  that  he  had  known  she  was  there 
all  the  time  and  gotten  some  sort  of  assiu:- 
ance  out  of  it.  It  must  be  because  she 
worked  differently  from  the  others.  She 
did  work  differently  I  Although  she  had 
that  ugly  twist  in  her  forehead,  she  worked 
as  though  she  meant  it,  as  though  she 
intended  to  earn  her  money.  That  was 
what  was  rasping  him — the  others  didn't 
earn  their  money — they  didn't  intend  to! 
It  was  clear  to  him  in  a  flash,  why  he  was 

>wlng  hourly  more  and  more  imeasy 
and  irritated.  He  looked  down  the  vista 
of  cutters.  Half,  at  least,*  were  idling, 
"joshing,"  flirting  with  the  tray  boys! 
Four,  even  five,  pretending  to  work  at  a 
single  tray,  when  he  had  expressly  stated 
there  should  be  but  two!  A  dozen  trays 
standing  idle,  or  supporting  only  empty 
boxes.  Anger  rose  and  surged  in  him, 
because  of  his  helplessness.  What  could 
he  say  to  a  pack  of  girls!  He  couldn't  tell 
them  they  weren't  earning  their  salt,  and 
were  making  his  fruit  cost  more  than 
it  would  come  to !  That  it  was  wasting 
because  of  their  worthlessness !  Davis, 
across  the  road,  with  an  equal  crop,  had 
just  told  him  he  was  keeping  ahead  of  his 
fruit  and  getting  it  out  in  prime  condition. 
He  wished  he  had  stopped  and  talked 
longer  with  his  neighbor.    He  might  have 


learned  something.  He  didn't  admit,  even 
to  himself,  that  it  was  his  sensitiveness  to 
exposing  his  ignorance  that  had  restrained 
him.  Only  that  morning  he  had  heard  one  of 
the  pickers  allude  to  him  as  a  "tenderfoot" 
that  didn't  know  "cots  from  punkins," 
and  couldn't  "run  a  hen-coop!"  He 
mopf)ed  the  trickles  from  his  forehead,  and 
turned  to  go.  The  first  step  sent, him 
stumbling,  from  which  he  barely  recovered 
himself,  over  an  empty  box,  set  in  his 
pathway  by  the  frowning,  rosy-cheeked  girl. 

"I  hoped  you'd  do  that,"  she  said,  with 
a  quick  flash  of  her  eyes  at  him,  in  which 
was    an    expression    he    couldn't    fathom. 

"Why?"  he  asked,  coloring  scarlet. 

"So  you'd  get  me  some  cots.  These 
won't  last  two  minutes;  I've  called  three 
times   since   you've   been   dreaming!" 

"Why  don't  you  get  one  of  the  boys?" 

"They're  as  deaf  as  you  are,  with  more 
excuse." 

"How  more  excuse?" 

"They're  not  losing  anything  when  they 
dawdle!"  Again  there  was  that  flashing 
glance,  with  its  peculiar  expression.  What 
was  it,  pity  or  contempt,  or  a  mixture  of 
both?  With  a  revulsion  of  his  former 
emotion  toward  her,  he  lifted  his  hat, 
stepped  over  the  box  past  her  and  out  to 
his  waiting  team.  A  discord  of  screams, 
giggles  and  chatter  followed  him. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  tray  boy  sent  to  the 
orchard  as  a  messenger  climbed  into  his 
truck  and  told  him  the  girls  had  quit  and 
wanted    to   see    him,    "jolly    quick,    too." 

When  he  returned,  the  trays  were  deserted 
and  the  hands  portentously  silent,  except 
for  the  rattle  of  pans  and  knives,  which 
they  were  washing  as  though  in  preparation 
for  departure.  No,  the  trays  were  not  all 
deserted.  The  girl  of  his  encounter  still 
stood  by  hers,  and  the  liquid  discs  still 
followed  fast  behind  her  flying  fingers. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  girls  stepf)ed 
forward,  with  an  air  of  coquetry  mingled 
with  bravado,  and  remarked:  "We  sent 
for  you,  Mr.  Thome,  to  tell  you  we  weren't 
going  to  work  for  one  and  a  quarter  a  day 
any  longer.  The  fruit's  horrid  nasty,  and 
it  isn't  enough!"  Another  girl  broke  in 
with    a    laugh,    "Fact    is    we've    struck!" 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  he  inquired. 

"One  fifty." 

"Very  well,  I'll  give  you  one  fifty."  He 
strode  past  them  and  past  the  girl  at  the 
tray,  but  she  made  no  sign. 
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He  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  speak  to  her 
before  he  made  a  decision.  In  that  event 
he  must  temix)rize. 

"If  you  will  assemble  here  after  lunch, 
half  an  hour  from  now,  1*11  tell  you  what  I 
can  do,"  he  replied. 

The  girl  who  acted  as  spokesman  said  a 
few  words  to  her  comrades,  who  seemed  to 
demur.  There  was  a  half-whisp)ered  col- 
loquy, some  agreeing,  some  refusing.  She 
spoke  again:  "You  see  it's  this  way,  Mr. 
Thome:  Mr.  Hunter,  down  the  road,  has 
a  big  crop,  too,  and  if  we  go  there  we'll 
have  to  start  right  away." 

"Does  he  pay  any  more  than  I  do?" 

"No,  but  it's  a  pleasanter  place  to  work." 

"In  what  way  is  it  pleasanter?" 

There  was  a  confused  murmuring  among 
them,  and  half-suppressed  laughter,  then, 
"We  like  it  better,  that's  aU." 

"Of  course  you  know  you  have  me  at 
your  mercy,"  he  said  with  heat.  "You 
know  I  must  have  help  or  lose  my  crop. 
I'll  pay  the  one  seventy-five  rate  for  this  af- 
ternoon, and  at  six  we'll  talk  it  over  again." 

The  girls  dispersed  for  lunch,  although 
there  were  some  contemptuous  faces  among 
them.  The  rosy-cheeked  girl  had  dis- 
appeared, and  after  looking  vainly  for  her 
a  moment,  he  turned  toward  the  house, 
with  a  cowardly  depression  making  its 
stealthy  way  to  his  nerve-centers.  When 
he  entered,  there  sat  the  girl  at  his  own 
dinner-table.  Her  lunch-basket  stood  open 
in  front  of  her  and  she  was  evidently 
dining  from  its  contents.  His  old  house- 
keeper tiptoed  back  and  forth,  nervous  and 
flustered  at  the  uninvited  guest.  For  a 
moment  he,  too,  was  embarrassed,  and 
imagined  her  so,  but  she  promptly  un- 
deceived him.  She  rose,  and  making  a 
graceful  half- mocking  coiurtesy,  invited  him 
to  be  seated. 

"It's  so  much  pleasanter  here  than  out 
there,"  she  vouchsafed.  "Pve  been  trying 
to  talk  to  your  mother,  but  we  don't  get 
on  very  well." 

"My  aunt,"  he  corrected.  "She's  very 
deaf,  or  I  would  introduce  you,  Miss — ^" 

"Greenfields,"  she  supplied. 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Greenfields, 
you  honor  us." 

"Nonsense!  It's  a  wonder  you  don't 
put  me  out!" 

"Guests  are  too  rare  with  us  for  any 
breach  of  hospitality." 

"O  yes,  people  don't  visit  much  in  cot 


time — everybody's  busy.    Then  you  know 
you  haven't  been  here  long."       « 

"Four  weeks  to-morrow." 

"Not  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with 
your  ranch,  let  alone  the  neighbors." 

"I  was  acquainted  with  my  ranch  before 
I  came,  through  the  friend  who  bought  it 
for  me,  but  you  can't  get  acquainted  with 
people  that  way." 

"I  should  think  not!" 

She  gave  him  a  long,  level  stare  that  dis- 
concerted him  somewhat,  yet  there  was  no 
rudeness  in  it.  It  was  as  though  she  were 
studying  him  intently  and  trying  to  decide 
what  was  best  to  do  with  hirti.  He  had  seen 
the  county  entomologist  studying  some 
scale  on  a  prune  twig  with  that  same 
absorbed  expression,  a  few  days  before. 

"Why  did  you  come  here — from  New 
Hampshire,  wasn't  it?"  she  inquired  as 
calmly  as  she  might  have  propounded  the 
same  query  to  the  before-mentioned  insect. 

He  had  known,  or  thought  he  knew,  why 
he  came,  but  at  that  moment  he  couldn't 
tell  for  the  life  of  him.  She  accepted  his 
silence  with  the  utmost  composure. 

"I  suppose  you  came  for  climate  and 
because  you'd  been  driven  silly  with  tales  of 
California's  wonderful  Santa  Clara  valley !" 

Although  her  tone  was  scornful,  there  was 
a  challenge  in  her  eyes.  It  was  as  though 
she  dared  him  to  say  it  was  not  wonderful. 

"It's  the  finest  country  I  ever  saw!"  he 
hastened.  He  was  so  evidently  sincere 
that  her  eyes  smiled  and  withdrew. 

"It  is  all  they  say,  when  you  know  how 
to  apply  it;  I  was  born  here,  so  of  course  I 
know.  Still  it's  possible  to  learn — ^for  some 
people.  I  (:ame  in  to-day  to  see  if  I  could 
help  you  a  little.  You  need  help  the  Lord 
knows,  imless  you're  made  of  money.  If 
not,  you're  bankrupting  yourself,  and  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anybody  by  to  hinder." 

He  was  not  accustcfmed  to  being  admon- 
ished with  such  freedom  or  to  hearing 
yoimg  ladies  mention  the  Lord  in  such 
offhand  fashion.  Undoubtedly  the  Lord 
did  know  what  a  fix  he  was  in,  but  it  was 
distasteful  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

"I  certainly  am  not  made  of  money — or 
brains  either,"  he  added  with  ill-concealed 
warmth,  "but  I  feel  that  I  have  already  cut 
a  few  of  my  wisdom-teeth." 

"The  milk-teeth  always  come  first,"  she 
observed — he  ignored  the  inference. 

"I  am  aware  that  I  am  bankrupting 
myself,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  help  it 
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If  you  can  tell  me,  I'll  try  to  make  it  worth 
your  while." 

There  was  such  a  scornful  flash  in  her 
eyes  at  this  that  he  hastened  to  add,  "You'll 
have  my  everlasting  gratitude  as  well." 
What  was  she  working  there  for,  if  she 
didn't  want  money,  and  wanting  it,  what, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  was  reasonable,  was 
the  crime  in  making  her  assistance  a  com- 
mercial transaction? 

She  read  his  thought,  and  there  was  a 
swift,  but  quickly  suppressed,  dimpling  of 
the  cheek  next  him. 

"I'm  working  for  my  College  Society — we 
want  some  new  furnishings." 

"O  I  didn't— I  hope  you—"  He  retreated 
bunglingly,  and  she  watched  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye. 

"I'm  not  accustomed  to  young  ladies  who 
work  unless  they  have  to,"  he  said. 

"That's  just  what's  the  matter  with  you," 
she  offered  calmly;  "you  treat  your  cutters 
as  though  they  were  working-girls,  and 
they're  not,  in  the  sense  you've  been  used 
to.  They're  nearly  all  ranchers'  daughters, 
and  not  obliged  to  work.  But  don't  mis- 
understand— ^they  like  to  work,  they're 
naturally  independent!  They  want  lots  of 
things  they  haven't  got,  they'll  not  leave — 
you  needn't  be  afraid — but  you  must  treat 
them  differently." 

She  drew  herself  up  with  a  gesture  of 
repugnance,  as  though  the  subject  were 
obnoxious. 

"We'll  have  to  go  to  the  beginning  if  I 
am  to  help  you  any.  You  began  wrong — 
your  picking  is  all  wrong.  Have  you  Japs 
mostly  ?" 

"All  but  a  few  hands." 

"One  is  Luke  Woods,  isn't  it — ^a  tall 
red-headed  fellow?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  never  ask  their  names." 

"You  ought!  You  ought  to  know  each 
separately,  and  let  him  know  you  know  him. 
Do  they  work  by  the  day  or  piece?" 

"The  day." 

"Put  them  at  piecework — so  much  a 
box;  begin  immediately  after  lunch.  Sep- 
arate your  varieties,  they're  all  helter- 
skelter  except  the  Ambrose." 

"I  thought  they  were  all  the  same,  only 
big  and  little." 

"No,  there  were  big  Moorparks  all  this 
morning,  mixed  in  with  little  bits  of  Bkll> 
heims.    Look  at  the  trays!  those  Ug  I 
will   be  but  half  dry  when  the 
rattling!    Even  if  they  had  been  tb 


kind  the  big  ones  should  have  been  picked 
separately  when  there  is  such  an  awful 
disparity.    Anybody  ought  to  know  that." 

He  accepted  his  rebuke  in  silence. 

"The  Japs  will  do  twice  the  work  by  the 
piece,  but  they'll  have  to  be  watched  or 
they'll  get  them  too  green.  Put  Luke  to 
watch  them  and  keep  tally.  Stack  them  in 
the  shade — don't  let  them  get  so  over- 
heated— anybody  should  know  that!  You 
haven't  enough  sulphur- houses  either. 
Father  has  some  paper  ones  that  will  do; 
come  over  this  evening  and  get  three  or  four 
— we  don't  need  them  till  the  Muirs  begin. 
We  live  in  that  green  bungalow  beyond  the 
eucalyptus  grove." 

He  murmured  thanks  to  which  she  paid 
no  heed. 

"Did  you  promise  the  girls  what  they 
asked?" 

"Only  for  this  afternoon." 

"Good!  Put  them  at  piecework  to- 
morrow too;  send  away  the  tray  boys  and 
get  Japs,  so  there'll  be  no  partiality.  Get 
some  that  can't  talk  much  English.  I'll 
bring  over  a  bunch  of  checks  in  the  morn- 
ing— ^they  were  left  from  ours  last  year — 
we  sold  green  this — and  a  punch  too.  Let 
me  oversee  it  and  set  the  prices." 

She  meditated  a  moment.  "Seven  cents 
is  all  you  ought  to  pay  for  the  biggest, 
eight  for  the  next,  or  eight  and  a  half — ^you'll 
have  to  pay  more  for  the  very  mushy  ones." 

"The  girls  won't  work  at  that!"  he 
remonstrated.  "Some  don't  cut  a  half- 
dozen  boxes  a  day!" 

"They'll  cut  more  when  they  go  to  piece- 
work." 

"They'll  quit  and  go  to  that  place — what's 
his  name — Hunter's — they  threatened  me 
after  you  left." 

Her  scornful  dimples  deepened.  "They 
won't  leave  here,  he  doesn't  want  them — 
he's  got  enough  help.  Besides  he  pays 
half  a  cent  less  than  I've  mentioned." 

He  looked  at  her  in  growing  amaze. 
What  was  there  she  didn't  know? 

"I  think  that's  about  all."  She  rose  but 
didn't  go.  The  pink  in  her  cheeks  deep- 
ened to  scarlet,  and  surged  up  to  her  hair. 
Thome  found  himself  thinking  how  ex- 
quisite the  brown  tendrils  looked  about  her 
ear,  against  that  tinted  background.  She 
was  distinctly  and  unaccountably  embar- 
Mted.  He  enjoyed  the  spectacle.  It  made 
•  ^"man.  It  made  her  captivatingly 
Something  rose  and  gripped  him 
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emotionally.  Then  she  faced  him  squarely, 
with  a  round-eyed,  full-lipped  indignation. 

"You're  too  ignorant  to  be  so  independ- 
ent— so  indifferent — so  helpless!  You 
can't — ^you  musn't — go  about  with  that 
superior,  high-and-mighty,  seeing-nothing 
air  you  have !  You  must  be  one  of  us — not 
on  the  outside!  You  must  laugh  and  joke 
and  watch  at  the  same  time;  you  must  be 
attentive — ^you  must  make  them  want  to 
please  you!  They'll  work  hard  by  the 
piece — they  want  the  money — but  they  won't 
do  good  work — they  don't  like  you!  Don't 
you  see  how  ragged  the  fruit  is — how  it 
tips  always?  The  juice  is  all  spilled 
out — the  trays  are  a  nasty,  sticky  muss! 
You're  losing  weight — it  all  helps  to  make 
slabs — they  won't  sell!  You  have  such  a 
magnificent  crop — such  a  splendid  chance — 
it  ought  to  clear  hundreds  an  acre — ^you  won't 
have  so  good  next  year — ^it's  just  being 
thrown  away!  They  think  you've  got 
heaps  of  money — ^you  act  that  way — and  are 
just  amusing  yourself,  and  it  doesn't  matter  I 
O  why  isn't  your  wife  here!  It  takes  a 
woman  to  manage  such  things  1  If  she  were 
here,  and  jolly  and  pleasant  among  the 
girls — "  Suddenly  she  sat  down  and 
laughed. 

"I  came  near  being  in  a  temper  with  you, 
didn't  I  ?"  She  continued,  "I  guess  I've  got 
too  much  of  dad's  New  England  blood  in 
me  to  keep  my  temper  when  I  see  things 
being  wasted  or  anybody  cinched!  But 
why  in  the  world  didn't  you  have  your  wife 
here  through  the  fruit  season,  at  least? 
Where  is  she — back  in  New  Hampshire? 
Do  you  suppose  she'd  mind — "  here  she 
tilted  her  head  sidewise,  in  an  abrupt  change 
to  the  most  charming  coquetry — "would 
she  mind,  do  you  think,  if  you  paid  a  little 
attention  to  the  girls — ^jollied  and  noticed 
them  a  little  ?  I  mean  for  eight  or  ten  days 
till  the  rush  is  over.  I  don't  know  how  you 
look  at  such  things  back  East — here  we 
don't  mind!  The  girls  would  catch  on — 
they  know  you're  married,  but  they'd  join 
in  the  fun  and  like  you  better,  and  do  better 
work." 

Something  in  the  gaze  with  which  he 
regarded  her,  and  of  which  he  was  entirely 
unconscious,  brought  her  head  erect  with 
a  hauteur  that  was  like  a  slap  in  the  face. 
He  drew  back,  instinctively. 

"You  will  understand  it  is  merely  a 
commercial  transaction."  The  delicate 
irony  was  lost  on  him.    "You  need  work 


done,  the  best  kind  you  can  get;  the  girls 
will  all  understand — they  will  know  it  is 
merely  the  semblance  of  attention  you  show 
them.  If  it  were  real,  they  would  scorn  you. 
They  are  young,  full  of  fun  and  life.  Help 
it  along!  It  will  be  mutually  profitable." 
She  rose  to  go  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress. 
He  detained  her. 

"We  seem  to  be  at  cross  purposes,  Miss 
Greenfields.  I  shall  have  to  decline  your 
offer  of  a  wife  back  in  New  Hampshire. 
No  young  lady  has  ever  looked  with  covet- 
ous-eyes  on  me,  that  I  am  aware.  If  she 
had,  I  wouldn't  have  left  her  even  for  the 
famous  Santa  Clara  valley." 

At  the  close  of  this  somewhat  stilted 
speech,  there  w^as  neither  coquetry  nor 
hauteur  in  her  face,  nor  embarrassment, 
only  disappointment. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said. 

There  was  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  she  meant  it.    It  was  not  flattering. 

"I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes!" 
he  remonstrated  with  renewed  warmth. 

"No,  only  I  wouldn't  have  stormed  your 
castle  in  this  fashion,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
her.  I  wanted  to  help  her.  I  thought  she'd 
be  so  disappointed  if  you  didn't  make  good." 

"Very  considerate!  If  you'd  do  so  much 
for  her,  unasked,  I  fail  to  see  why  you 
shouldn't  do  a  little  for  me,  when  I  humble 
myself  and  beg  for  it!" 

"Oh,  I  shan't  back  out,"  she  retiumed. 
"It  really  simplifies  matters.  It's  merely 
descending  from  poetry  to  prose — ^fiction 
to  reality.  I'll  enlighten  the  girls  at  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon — with  a  proviso. 
You  must  be  within  ear-shot,  but  out  of 
sight — I  won't  do  it  without." 

"Enlighten  them  about  what?"  he 
inquired.  • 

"You'U  hear!" 

"A  regularly  appointed  eavesdropper?" 

"Yes.  Get  behind  that  stack  of  white- 
wood  trays  at  the  corner  of  the  shed,  next 
the  corral,  and  be  there  at  five  minutes  of 
three,  sharp.  You  can  hear  there,  all 
right.  I'll  give  you  a  peep  to  be  sure 
you've  come,  before  I  begin." 

Thome  spent  a  most  uncomfortable  two 
hours  before  his  eavesdropping  stunt  came 
on.  His  emotions  were  not  laudable.  He 
dreaded  going  among  his  cutters  again, 
as  he  would  have  dreaded  a  lot  of  sharp- 
shooters. What  was  the  girl  going  to  say 
to  them  that  she  was  determined  he  should 
hear?    It   wouldn't   take   two   'ninutes   to 
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tell  them  of  the  change  to  piecework,  and 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  bachelor.  This 
last  seemed  to  cut  a  figure  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  its  importance.  The 
thought  of  it  roiled  him.  He  plunged  back 
into  the  orchard  to  escap)e  it.  Here  the 
men  roiled  him.  The  Japanese  had  ac- 
cepted the  change  cheerfully,  were  un- 
doubtedly pleased  with  it.  But  the  others — 
three  or  four  black  fellows  of  some  nation- 
ality he  couldn't  understand,  except  as 
they  cursed  in  English — were  ugly.  There 
were  angry  looks,  and  angry  words,  but  the 
red-headed  Luke  seemed  to  understand 
his  business. 

"What  was  the  matter?"  he  asked  when 
it  was  over. 

"Nothin*  much.  They  wanted  to  quit — 
said  the  cots  might  go  to  hell  and  be 
damned  to  you  I" 

"What  did  you  tell  them?" 

"Nothin'  much.  Told  'em  to  quit  and 
go  to  the  devil!  Said  they'd  duck  you  in 
the  ditch  to-night — told  'em  to  go  ahead 
and  I'd  help."  He  grinned  with  such 
compelling  confidence  in  himself  that 
Thome's  anxiety,  perforce,  was  lightened, 
and  he  went  to  his  tryst  with  his  mind  at 
ease  regarding  that  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
He  dreaded  no  ditch  but  that  dug  by  his 
own  ignorance  or  stupidity. 

The  fruit  had  poured  in  rapidly  from  the 
Japanese  pickers.  The  boxes  already  out- 
reached  the  tray-pile.  Miss  Greenfields 
tripped  around  them  when  she  came  to 
look  for  him  at  the  appointed  time.  She 
gave  him  a  smile,  charming  but  mischievous, 
with  a  sort  of  defiance  in  it,  that  roused  an 
answering'  spirit  in.  him. 

"I'll  carry  it  out,  no  matter  what  she's 
planned,"  he  determined.  A  moment  later 
he  heard  her  voice — how  sweet  and  clear 
it  was  when  she  was  a  mind:  "Oh,  girls, 
I've  got  some  news  for  you — the  most 
delightful  news!" 

"What  is  it — oh,  what  is  it— do  tell — 
don't  keep  us  in  suspense — hurry  up,  Rose 
— we're  dying  to  hear!"  There  was  a  dis- 
cord of  interrogation  and  exclamation. 

"Rose!"  Her  name  was  "Rose!"  How 
perfecdy  it  suited  her! 

"Mr.  Thome  is— is— " 

"Is  what?    Do  tell  us!    You're  the  r 
exasperating  thing!" 

" — Is  not — married!" 

If  there  had  been  confusion  b 
was  no w^  chaos.    No  single  senttt 


intelligible  to  the  eavesdropper's  ears,  and 
those  ears,  it  must  be  confessed,  burned  as 
they  had  never  burned  before.  Then  the 
clear  voice  of  Rose  again. 

"How  do  you  suppose  I  can  answer  so 
many  questions  at  once?  How,  and  why, 
and  where,  and  when,  and  everything  else! 
I  didn't  tell  you  before  because  I  didn't 
know  it!  He  mentioned  it  this  noon. 
I  dropped  in  a  minute  and  tried  to  talk 
with  that  deaf  old  lady,  and  he  came  while 
I  was  there.  I  told  him  it  was  too  bad  his 
wife  wasn't  here,  to  look  after  us  girls  and 
make  us  work  better,  and  he  said  he  hadn't 
any  wife." 

Again  there  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations. 

"It's  a  shame  the  way  we've  treated  him !" 
continued  the  clear  voice.  "We  haven't 
half  worked,  and  I  don't  believe  he's  rich — 
a  bit !  I  think  he's  worried  about  the  crop. 
It's  all  new  to  him,  and  he  doesn't  under- 
stand, and  he  isn't  used  to  our  ways.  We 
ought  to  do  our  best — I'm  going  to  tarn 
over  a  new  leaf!"  Here  her  voice  fell  tc  a 
half-whisper,  yet  perfectly  distinct  to  the 
listening  ears,  and  vibrant  with  mischief. 
"Girls!  he's  worth  while!  I'm  going  to 
set  my  cap  for  him !  I  give  you  fair  waming !" 

There  was  another  clamor,  a  Bedlam  let 
loose,  yet  not  Bedlamatic;  it  was  laughter 
and  shrieks  and  protestations,  unintelligible, 
yet  with  no  note  of  inharmony.  It  resolved 
itself  into  half-formed  challenges  as  to 
"Who'd  get  ahead,"  and  allusions  to  a 
"college  boy,"  and  a  "co-ed?"  There 
seemed  to  be  much  sympathy  for  the 
unnamed  "college  boy."  It  dawned  on 
Thorne  that  the  "co-ed"  meant  Rose, 
and  the  linking  of  her  personality  with 
another's  was  like  a  cold  hand  upon  him; 
it  subdued  the  flush  her  words  had  roused. 
He  understood  why  she  had  insisted  on 
his  presence.  She  said  it  only  because  he 
was  within  hearing.  That  was  to  show 
him  she  meant  nothing  but  to  help  him 
with  the  game,  and  the  game  was  the 
profitable  saving  of  his  crop.  A  moment 
later  her  voice  again  compelled  attention. 

"By  the  way,  to-morrow  we  begin  piece- 
work like  Hunters,  only  this  is  better 
fruit,  and  half  a  cent  more,  and  I'm  to  be 
'forelady.' " 

There  were  three  or  four  seconds  of 

us  sOence,  then  the  chatter  broke  out 

He  knew  as  well  as  though  he  had 

i|  that  if  the  second  statement  had 

the  first,  that  is  if  the  change  to 
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piecework  had  preceded  the  announcement 
of  his  bachelorhood,  there  would  have 
been  protest.  Rose  had  planned  it  well. 
She  knew  them.  But  what  made  her  do 
it?  Oh,  yes  I  it  was  for  his  wife — he  had 
forgotten.  He  clenched  his  fist  with  the 
determination,  suddenly  bom,  that  she 
should  think  of  things  for  him,  before  she 
was  through!  She  had  declared  her  cap 
set  for  himl  She  should  find  she  had 
caught  him,  and  having  caught — well, 
he'd  take  a  hand  himself  then! 

Half  an  hour  later,  he  appeared  among 
them  with  his  camera.  It  was  an  inspira- 
tion; it  paved  the  way  for  the  cordial  rela- 
tionship he  meant  to  establish.  There  was 
no  lagging  back  among  the  girls.  They  met 
him  half — three-quarters — way.  He  couldn't 
have  hit  upon  a  more  seductive  expedient. 
Rose  smiled  at  him  roguishly,  yet  with 
commendation.  It  was  a  beautifiil  picture 
when  they  were  gathered  to  suit  him,  just 
outside  the  fringe  of  shade  of  the  great 
live-oak.  Twenty-seven  laughing,  coquet- 
ing,  charming  girls  in  their  thin  dresses, 
bare  arms,  and  crowns  of  glinting,  breeze- 
swept  hair.  Behind  them  on  one  side 
stretched  the  interminable  rows  of  fruit- 
laden  trees,  and  on  the  other  the  equally 
interminable  rows  of  trays,  turning  their 
mass  of  fragrant  fruit  like  liquid  amber, 
to  the  sky.  In  this  hour  came  his  enlighten- 
ment. He  saw  them  in  different  guise. 
He  recognized  his  blunder.  They  were  not 
"working-girls'*  like  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed;  neither  were  they  "ladies" 
of  any  species  he  knew.  They  were  a  type 
to  themselves,  separate  and  distinct;  a  tyf>e 
full-gazed,  fearless,  captivating. 

After  supper,  when  he  drove  over  for  the 
sulphur-houses.  Rose  met  him  in  the  drive- 
way, sprang  lightly  into  the  truck,  took  the 
lines  from  his  hands,  and  herself  guided 
him  to  the  dry-yard. 

"I  told  them  I  had  set  my  cap  for  you," 
she  remarked;  "I  must  be  able  to  tell  them 
what  innings  I  have  made." 

"I  am  more  competent  to  tell  them,"  he 
asserted,  but  she  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
there  was  a  bewitching  shyness  about  her. 

"We  are  going  to  get  a  prodigious  amount 
of  work  done  now;  Fm  going  to  bring  you 
some  more  hands  in  the  morning.  I  think 
we'll  catch  up  with  the  cots  to-morrow, 
then  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  up,  and  you  can 
soon  spare  some  of  the  help.  There's  a 
change  in  the  weather,  too;  it's  going  to  be 


cooler — we   won't  make  so  many    slabs." 

"How  did  I  get  along  this  afternoon?" 
he  inquired. 

"Famously!  Half  of  them  are  in  love 
with  you  already!"  She  avoided  looking 
at  him,  though  he  tried  to  make  her. 

"Why  do  they  think  Hunters  a  pleas- 
anter  place  to  work  than  mine  ?" 

"They  don't  any  more." 

"Why  did  they?" 

"Oh,  there  are  several  boys  there — sons, 
I  mean."  His  face  expressed  no  compre- 
hension. "Stupid!  There's  somebody — 
several  somebodies — to  josh  with,  and 
make  love  to  them!" 

"Is  it  necessary  to  a  California  girl 
always  to  have  a  flirtation  on  hand?" 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "Not  a  bit!  You  don't 
catch  on!  This  is  our  vacation — our  play- 
time! We're  nearly  all  in  school  yet. 
We've  got  to  have  some  fun  after  forty 
weeks'  grind;  if  we  can't  get  it  one  way, 
we  take  it  another." 

"Ah,  I  understand!" 

"No,  you  don't!    You  never  will!" 

He  made  no  defense — he  was  learning 
meekness.  "Have  you  any  further  com- 
mands to  lay  upon  me  as  to  my  conduct?" 

She  laughed;  "Yes!  Show  special  atten- 
tion to  Lena  Selby.  You  know  they  raised 
your  orchard  and  sold  it  to  you  before 
they'd  had  a  decent  crop.  They  feel  sore. 
She's  your  main  point  of  friction." 

"No,  I  didn't  know  who  sold  it  to  me — I 
paid  no  attention.  But  I  didn't  force  them  to 
sell  it!  I  gave  enough  for  it,  heaven  knows!" 

"Bah!  What  did  the  price  you  paid 
amount  to?  You  ought  to  two-thirds  clear 
it  this  season,  and  they  grew  it  all  for  you 
to  profit  by!" 

"Well,  good  Lord!"  said  Thome,  in  ex- 
asperation; "tell  me  which  one  she  is!  If 
any  attention  I  can  offer  can  atone  for  such 
a  crime — " 

"She's  the  prettiest  one  of  those  three 
awfully  pretty  ones  you  sharpened  knives 
for  this  aftemoon." 

"I  didn't  see  any  pretty  ones  but  you," 
he  protested  helplessly. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  improving] 
What's  the  use  trying  to  help  such  a  stupid 
fellow!"  But  there  were  deepening  dimples 
and  richer  roses  in  her  cheeks,  as  she  sprang 
from  the  wagon  and  sped  away  in  the 
fading  sunshine. 

There  was  no  cause  for  complaint  as  to 
tardiness   or  idleness    the    next    morning. 


Florence  H.  Harkins 
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Half  a  dozen  of  the  cutters  were  at  their 
trays  by  six  o'clock;  all  were  busy  before 
seven.  Rose  flew  about  re-arranging  tres- 
tles, giving  orders,  and  straightening  out 
tangles,  always  with  her  punch  dangling  at 
her  belt.  The  Jap  boys  were  constantly  on 
the  run.  There  was  energy  and  inspiration 
in  the  very  atmosphere. 

"Fruit,  please  I"  "Tray,  please!"  Thorne 
found  the  sound  no  longer  rasping.  It 
was  a  lyric  that  sang  sweetly  in  his  ears, 
and  she  was  the  cause  of  it  all!  His  eyes 
followed  her  so  much  he  neglected  his  own 
work.  Once  when  she  brushed  against 
him,  she  gave  him  one  of  her  flashing 
glances  with —  "No  dawdling  here,  if 
you  please!" 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  work,  with  every- 
thing running  in  such  clock-like  precision, 
yet  it  inspired  him  with  greater  distrust  of 
himself.  He  had  made  such  a  failure  of  the 
picking  and  cutting  until  she  took  him  in 
hand,  perhaps  he  was  failing  with  the  rest. 
He  called  her  to  him  as  he  hurried  a  car  to 
the  sulphur-house. 

"I  want  you  to  see  if  this  is  done  right." 
She  examined  the  emerging  car  an  instant. 

"Couldn't  be  better!"  she  said,  and  was 
gone  like  a  flash,  before  he  could  feast  his 
eyes  on  her.  But  he  was  reassured.  That 
word  expressed  her.  Whether  she  praised 
or  blamed,  she  was  reassuring. 

He  contrived  many  such  encounters.  He 
took  his  snubbings  with  outward  com- 
posure, for  the  most  part,  gradually  growing 
to  inward  delight.  He  questioned  her 
judgment,  and  contradicted  her,  for  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  her  with  him,  yet  she 
was  always  gone  b^ore  he  was  half  through 
with  her.  She  was  a  perfect  will-o'-the- 
wisp!  As  day  followed  day,  he  seemed  to 
get  less  and  less  time  with  her.  If  he 
snatched  a  couple  of  minutes,  he  must  call 
her  on  some  trumped  up  errand,  or  catch  her 
as  she  ran  with  her  can  to  the  tank-faucet. 

"I  thought  you'd  set  your  cap  for  me," 
he  reminded  her  once. 

"I  did — where  are  your  eyes?  It's  my 
sunbonnet  over  there  on  the  gong  frame. 
But  all  the  starch  is  out  and  it's  awfully 
limp  and  dejected!"  The  teasing  tone  and 
defiant  glance  made  his  fingers  itch  to 
shake  her.  Many  times  he  tried  to  hold 
her  long  enough  to  express  his  gratitude, 
but  she  wouldn't  listen. 

''S<Hne  day  111  make  you  listen!"  he 
dfidsred* 


"Perhaps,  when  you've  learned  enough 
to  know  what  an  enormous  lot  you've  got 
to  thank  me  for!" 

"I'm  learning  more  and  more  all  the 
time;  I  shall  compass  the  whole  some  day." 

"Pa5  a  pas  on  va  hien  loinP^  she  mocked. 

When  he  caught  her  again,  he  rebuked. 
"You  mustn't  think  everybody's  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  go  to  college.  I  never  did;  I  don't 
understand  French. "^ 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!"  An  exquisite 
color  flooded  her  cheeks.  What  a  con- 
tradiction she  was!  So  sensitive  toward 
giving  offense  one  minute,  so  indiflFerent 
the  next!  Or  perhaps  it  all  lay  in  their 
different   conceptions. 

"But  I  didn't  learn  French  in  the  uni- 
versity— my  mother  is  French." 

"That  accounts,"  he  said. 

"For  what?" 

"Your  being  so  different  from  the  rest." 

"Are  the  others  so  much  alike,  you  can 
differentiate?" 

"Precisely!  The  others  are  all  from  the 
same  tree — a  fine  indigenous  stock,  no 
doubt — while  you — you  are  the  single 
fruit  of  a  rare,  imported  variety — " 

"Nonsense!"  she  interrupted.  There  are 
two  more  half-French  girls,  and  lots  part 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Those  three  sis- 
ters with  red  ribbon  bows  in  their  hair,  are 
Italian  descent.  Two  are  Manx;  Nell 
Jones  is  Welsh,  and  Norah  Ryan's  pure 
Irish.  Oh,  we're  all  sorts  and  kinds!  You 
didn't  imagine  Californians  were  aborigines, 
or  way-back  Puritan  stock,  did  you?" 

Gradually  he  became  convinced  that^he 
avoided  him  purposely,  and  set  himself  to 
find  out  the  cause.  Chance  made  it  clear. 
He  stood  behind  the  tray-piles  counting  his 
reserve  stock,  when  a  conciliatory  voice 
remarked:  "Girls,  it's  a  shame  the  way  you 
tease  Rose  (evidently  Rose  was  absent); 
you  don't  give  her  a  minute's  peace — do  let 
up  on  it,  can't  you?" 

"But  the  boss  is  so  utterly  gone  on  her, 
how  can  we  help  it!"  laughed  an  answering 
voice.  *'She  never  used  to  mind  teasing;  it 
really  looks  as  though — "  the  voice  broke 
off  abruptly;  no  doubt  Rose  had  returned. 
Thorne  slunk  away  with  his  ears  burning. 
So  that  was  the  reason.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  any  amount  of 
teasing  could  ruffle  her.,. 

One  afternoon  Rose's  voice  reached  him 
in  the  orchard.  She  came  up  laughing  and 
panting — her  first  appearance  there. 
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"I  want  you  to  let  the  girls  off  at  five; 
don't  refuse,  it's  an  awful  tramp  down 
here !" 

"What  for?"  he  inquired. 

"So  we'll  have  an  extra  hour  to  powder 
and  pompadour  for  the  wedding." 

"What  wedding?" 

"Mame  Richards'." 

"That  little,  yellow-headed  thing?" 

"Yes,  that  little,  yellow-headed  thing!" 
she  mimicked. 

"You  don't  mean  that  she's  been  going 
to  be  married  all  this  time,  and  worked  here 
till  the  last  night?" 

"Why  shouldn't  she?" 

"Why  should  she?" 

"To  help  you,  of  course;  didn't  you  need 
her?" 

"Oh,  certainly!  Didn't  she  need  the 
money  ?" 

"Awfully!  She's  saving  to  get  a  piano 
player.  She's  only  a  *soph'  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  it  isnt  likely  she'll  go  any 
more  now." 

"Oh!"  he  said  again. 

"Oh,  oh,"  she  mocked.  That's  a  girl's 
exclamation;  why  don't  you  say  Y,  or  Z, 
or  and-so-forth  ?" 

"I'd  like  to  know,"  he  inquired,  "whether 
all  my  hands  are  heiresses,  present  or 
prospective." 

"Siure!  All  heiresses  to  a  jolly  time  and 
sense  enough  to  take  it."  Then  her  mood 
changed.  "Some  of  them  really  need 
money?"  she  said.  "Two  or  three  can't 
keep  on  with  coUege,  unless  they  get  enough 
for  the  first  semester.  We  all  help  them 
when  we  can  without  getting  caught.  You 
see  they're  too  rushed  to  remember  straight, 
and  I  can  slip  in  an  extra  punch  from  the 
other  girls,  and  they  never  suspect." 

"I  don't  imderstand  why  I  never  heard 
of  this  wedding,"  he  persisted,  retiu-ning 
to  the  subject.  "It's  a  wonder  they  didn't 
tease  the  life  out  of  her!" 

"Oh,  no,  it  was  the  real  thing!  They 
never  josh  about  that!" 

"I  wish  they'd  consider  you  and  me  the 
real  thing,"  he  said. 

"I  thought  New  Hampshire  people  were 
slow!"  she  scoffed. 

"Sometimes  they're  fast.  Rose,  fast  hand 
and  foot." 

"Rose,   indeed!" 

"Forgive  me,  but  Miss  Greenfields  is  so 
long,  and  so — " 

"Absurd!"   she  completed.    It  couldn't 


have  been  worse  if  it  had  been  pasture- 
lands,  or  meadow-grass !  One  can  think  of 
nothing  but  cows." 

"If  you  don't  like  it,  I'll  change  it  foryou." 

She  flashed  him  a  glance  which  his  eyes 
answered,  and  turned  away  before  she  said 
scornfully,  "A  Rose  Thome?  Bah,  it 
might  as  well  be  a  Rose  beetle !" 

When  the  orchard  hands  were  gone,  he 
walked  up  to  the  cutters'  work-ground. 
Everything  had  been  left  in  all  its  usual 
neatness;  no  cutting  trays  partly  filled,  but 
one  box  partly  empty.  Although  so  hurried 
she  had  made  them  leave  it  all  in  perfect 
shape.  How  could  he  have  gotten  along 
without  her?  How  could  he  ever  get  along 
without  her  again?  But  would  he  ever 
understand  her?  Would  he  ever  under- 
stand any  of  them  ?  He  looked  at  the  places 
where  they  had  stood.  Their  footprints  in 
the  dust  seemed  pregnant  with  their  per- 
sonality. That  personality  which  voiced 
itself  in  raillery  and  slang,  as  a  flower  in 
perfume.  That  conglomerate  femininity 
which  captivated  while  it  repelled,  reveled 
in  generous  deeds,  yet  exacted  its  farthing; 
sipped  of  the  forbidden,  and  turned  it  into 
honey.  The  very  air  seemed  full  of  kaleido- 
scopic tints  of  them  which  dazzled  and 
bewildered  him. 

Three  weeks  passed;  the  apricot  season 
was  over.  Thome  studied  the  entries  in 
his  bank-book  with  a  deep  and  growing 
satisfaction.  They  totaled  in  four  figiu'es — 
not  small  ones.  Where  would  that  profit 
have  been  but  for  Rose?  But  for  her  the 
half  of  his  crop  might  have  wasted,  the 
expense  doubled,  perhaps  trebled.  But 
for  her  he  would  have  sold  prematurely, 
and  lost  heavily.  Although  the  information 
of  the  firm  that  had  sold  "short"  and  was 
struggling  to  recoup,  came  from  her  father, 
she  was  the  transmitter;  he  gave  her  all  the 
credit.  How  could  he  ever  repay  her? 
He  would  call  and  ask  her  how.  He  did 
call,  but  the  question  he  asked  her  was  not 
strictly  of  a  business  nature.  Yet  true  to 
her  commercial  instincts,  she  endeavored 
to  bring  it  to  that  level.  Her  cheeks  were 
pinker  than  the  first  day  he  had  observed 
them,  but  the  frown  was  gone  from  her 
forehead,  and  the  pucker  from  her  chin. 
There  was  laughter  in  her  eyes,  although  her 
voice  was  very  nonchalant  as  she  replied: 

"Stupid!  didn't  I  tell  you  in  the  begin- 
ning that  I  wanted  to  help  you  make  good 
for  the  sake  of  your  wife!" 


The    regulations   of   a   tyrant 
A  Thanksgiving  '»''ro«'l    corporation,    in    the 
^       .  form  of  a  time-table,  caused  the 

uay  in  ^^jj,  available  train  to  leave  at 

California  the  morning  hour  of  eight 
o'clock  and  five  minutes. 
Therefore,  being  a  most  ordi- 
BXTy  person  and  a  mere  victim  of  trusts  and  cor- 
porations, I  anee  at  six.  Ah,  a  crisp,  early  winter 
morning  in  soutbem  California  I  It  is  worth  all  the 
pain  of  the  early  rising — and  my  fiiends  know  that 
this  means  much  from  roe. 

The  eight-five  coaches  were  full.  Everybody  wore 
a  hcdiday  air.  We  pulled  slowly  out  of  the  station 
and  puffed  along  streets  that  tried  to  took  as  heart- 
breaking as  dingy  streets  in  other  cities — and  failed. 
Then  we  left  it  all  behind  and  fled  into  the  open. 
Acioes  gieal  stretches  of  gently  rolling  country  our 
engine  ^rieked  and  our  coaches  swung.  At  last  we 
drew  near  the  mountains.  Then  came  frequent 
stop*  at  pretty  little  stations,  where  waited  carriages 
and  touring-cars  full  of  people  with  welcoming  faces 
and  outstretched  hands.  There  were  ecstatic  cries 
of  greeting,  children  dancing  up  and  down,  old  men 
and  woincn  with  peaceful  eyes.  Everybody  seemed 
to  have  come  to  tbe  train  to  welcome  everybody  else. 
The  Thanksgiving  tnrkey  must  surely  have  been 
baking  In  w^Iaty  grandeur.  And  why  shouldn't 
be — on  inch  a  day! 

Aa  we  came  into  the  heart  of  the  valley  the  moun-' 
tains  loomed  cloae  and  at  lost  old  Grayback  swung 
into  light,  shoulders  covered  with  a  heavy  snow 
mantle.  Tbe  whole  valley  now  was  full  of  orange 
Ondiardi,  their  deep  velvety  green  filling  the  eyes 
with  indescribable  delight.  Fast  picturesque  little 
Kfatto'w.  shrouded  with  drooping  peppers  or  set 
ttiffly  round  by  palms,  we  pufled  and  swung.  Then 
at  last — tbe  head  of  the  valley !  Only  three  passen- 
gen  alighted,  but  into  what  a  world  we  stepped! 
Steeped  in  noonday  sun  as  in  wine,  warm  and  fra- 
giant  with  a  thousand  odors — odois  of  sunned 
eatth,  at  tieea  huag  with  pepper  berries,  with 
anagea  or  with  tfScf,  stringing  eucalyptus  bark, 
odon  tf  flnm^  of  ■biuba — tbe  cool,  invigorating 


breath  of  snow  from  moanlalns  lifting  themselves 
behind  the  hills.  Such  enchantment!  Such  culorst 
Such  light  of  the  sun!  I  had  forgot  ten  fthat,  even 
here  in  California,  the  old  world  could  be  so  beau- 
tiful. I  looked  around.  Down  a  long  green  avenue 
a  horse  and  runabout  were  coming,  tbe  driver  waving 
a  frantic  hand — my  friend.  And  we  drove  away 
through  all  the  loveliness.  I  fell  as  I  am  sure  a  fish 
must  feel  in  these  semi-tropical  waters,  ai  we  see 
them  from  the  glass-botiom  boats  at  Catalina 
Island.  They  swim  through  fairy  aisles  of  enchant- 
ment in  a  world  of  color.  And  I  on  that  morning 
tell  the  beauty  about  me  to  be  as  palpable  as  that. 

We  came  to  the  house.  It  occupied  a  noble  site 
amid  stalely  trees  on  the  bank  of  a  zanja.  The 
bridge,  arching  over  the  winding  stream,  brought  us 
to  the  porte-cochere  and  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
house  itself,  so  harmonious  was  the  design  of  sweep- 
ing curves.  It  was  all  a  shock  of  surprise  to  me — 
the  gracious  vLsta  opening  through  the  trees,  for  in 
the  old  days  a  little  straight,  wooden  bridge  was  hete 
and  a  small  adobe  house  nestled  close  by.  Profitable 
orange  cro[)s  had  transformed  the  adobe  dnelling 
to  a  spacious  mansion  of  deep  rooms  and  porches, 
of  wide  halls  and  beautiful  stairways,  of  big  bath- 
rooms and  wide  sleeping-decks.  But  the  old  adobe 
sitling-room  was  preserved  untouched  and  there  at 
night,  after  the  early  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  we  gathered  for  pleasant  talk  and  pleasant 
doings — roasting  apples  and  popping  com  in  the 
old  fireplace.  Then  to  sleep  under  the  stars.  For 
who  would  choose  four  walls,  even  with  windows 
thrown  wide,  to  the  great  sweep  of  sky  with  moun- 
tains looming  faintly  in  the  starlight? 

After  perfect  sleep  the  softly  stealing  day  came  in. 
It  was  a  full  day— full  of  delights.  There  was  first 
a  walk  along  the  twLwing  bank  of  the  7.anja  through 
delicious  rustling  leaves  fallen  from  the  tall  irajilars 
and  coltonwoods.  It  was  pure  joy  to  scutfle  through 
them  and  to  feel  again  after  long  months  of  mild, 
unchanging  wealher  the  thrill  of  change  and  the  soft 
melancholy  of  the  dying  year.  A  little  way  up  the 
stream  we  came  upon  a  big  irrigation  i 
Water-bugs  skated  along   the   edges;  <    ' 
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middle  the  water  lay  still  and  clear.  Back  to  the 
house  for  bathing-suits!  And  then,  light  of  foot 
and  free  of  waist  muscles,  we  scampered  over  close- 
clipped  lawns  and  scurried  down  the  winding  road 
through  piles  of  fallen  yellow  leaves.  The  shock  of 
that  crystal  plunge  and  the  old  joy  of  water-nymphs ! 

After  this  came  lunch,  a  siesta  on  one  of  the  deep 
porches  and  then  a  long  drive.  We  loitered  past 
orange  orchards  full  of  faintly  yellowing  fruit.  Some 
varieties  were  ripe  enough  to  make  the  first  shipment 
to  the  benighted  easterners,  though  here  we  never 
think  of  eating  oranges  till  after  Christmas.  We 
drove  on — out  and  up  into  the  open  country  where 
the  smell  of  sage  lay  in  the  sunny  air;  still  up  and 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  brown  ridge  where  the  pano- 
rama burst  upon  us.  Behind  us  low  hills  rose, 
seeming  near  enough  to  touch  and  soft  as  if  made  of 
velvet.  Below  us  lay  the  little  city,  smothered  in  the 
green  of  orchards,  red-tiled  roofs  and  glistening 
white  walls  breaking  tHrough  in  vivid  spots  of  color. 
The  eye  was  led  irresistibly  across  the  great  valley, 
where  blurs  of  green  showed  the  clustering  trees  of 
other  towns,  then  up  the  mountain  walls  to  the  top 
of  the  snowy  range  and  the  edge  of  the  world.  When 
the  late  sun  was  turning  the  high  peaks  pink  we  set 
our  faces  homeward. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  zanja  road. 
The  horse  struck  into  it  eagerly,  but  a  tall  figure 
stepped  out  from  the  trees  and  caught  the  animal 
by  the  bridle.  My  heart  stood  still — it  was  so  like 
a  holdup,  and  yet,  how  could  it  be,  so  near  the  great 
house  with  its  lights  already  twinkling  through 
the  trees? 

"What  does  this  mean?"  My  friend's  voice 
trembled. 

"Your  money  or  your  life!"  That  voice!  And 
then  he  laughed  and  stood  beside  the  wheel.  He 
looked  ver>'  big  in  the  dark  and  his  voice  of  laughing 
apology  was  certainly  full  of  comfortable  assurance. 

But  how  had  he  happened  to  come  a  thousand 
miles  just  then?  I  have  never  found  out — really — 
how  it  was.  I  took  my  friend  by  the  shoulders  and 
scanned  her  ruthlessly  while  I  tried  to  make  her  tell: 
had  he  happened  to  come,  or  had  she  arranged  it 
traitorously,  counting  up>on  the  softened  state  of  a 
heart  that  renews  old  associations  and  is  touched  by 
a  two  days*  worship  of  beauty  into  unwonted  malle- 
ability? But  she  would  tell  me  nothing,  though  I 
was  sure  of  a  lurking  twinkle  at  the  back  of  a  very 
demure  pair  of  eyes.  And  he  will  not  tell,  either — 
to  this  day.  But  he  says  it  was  the  truest  Thanks- 
giving season  of  his  life.  Harriet  Rogers. 


Widow's  Weeds 

By  Harry  T.  Fee 

Of  Burbank  and  his  wondrous  seeds, 
The  world  now  knows  the  story. 

I  do  believe  from  widow's  weeds, 
He'll  yet  make  mourning  glory. 


If  persons  who  are  distinguished 

Stevenson  ^^    association    with    genius, 

J  prominent     by     proxy,     were 

^^^  ^  physically    illumined,    each    a 

Mother       glowing  torch,  California  might 

be  fairly  well   lighted   by   the 

reflections   from   the    personal 

radiance   of   Robert  Louis   Stevenson.      He    made 

friends  as  God  makes  fruits,  prodigally  (in  "good 

seasons" — and  he  dwelt  in  -no  other  period — )  with 

the  sunshine  of  his  personality. 

There  is  Mrs.  William  Carson.  Those  who  have 
read  the  Stevenson  letters  in  the  Sydney  Colvin 
collection  have  touched  with  Mrs.  Carson,  have 
sorrowed  with  her,  not  knowing  the  name,  but  in  a 
vague,  removed  way,  knowing  the  woman,  a  mother 
with  a  sorely  ailing  child.  Mrs.  Carson  was  Steven- 
son's landlady  at  608  Bush  street,  in  San  Francisco, 
in  1879  *"^  1880,  and  in  his  last  letter,  written  from 
Vailima  to  a  San  Francisco  woman  friend,  he  wrote: 
"Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Carson.  You  know  that  I 
ever  hold  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  her." 

In  her  little  home  in  the  Richmond  district,  San 
Francisco,  to-day,  Mrs.  Carson  tells  of  the  wan 
young  Scot  who  came  to  her  home  and,  with  tears 
brightening  her  eyes,  how  he  kept  vigil  one  distress- 
ful night  at  the  cribside  of  her  infant  son. 

Reluctantly  she  consented  that  her  remembrances 
might  be  crowded  into  an  article.  "You  can  write 
of  him,"  she  said,  "if  you  will  promise  to  make  him 
lovely  and  grand  as  he  was." 

Mrs.  Carson  is  not  of  the  stalking  cult  that  talks 
with  esoteric  rapture  of  "R.  L.  S.,"  as  if  the  most 
delightful  and  lucid  of  humans  were  a  cryptogram. 
Mrs.  Carson  does  not  quote  pages  of  the  graceful 
English  that  came  lilting  from  the  Scottish  pen,  but 
she  has  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  speaks  of  the  man. 

"I  have  done  much  more  for  others  than  I  ever 
did  for  him,  but  he  appreciated  everything.  He  had 
independent  ways  with  him  and  the  independent 
are  always  grateful." 

"The  independent  are  always  grateful — "  an  epi- 
gram and  an  epitaph.  Did  a  particle  of  deftness  of 
expression  radiate  from  Stevenson  to  be  absorbed 
by  this  woman?  Say  the  phrase  is  native  to  Mrs. 
Carson,  for  of  her  Stevenson  once  said:  "She  is  as  a 
rose  that  has  blossomed  and  bloomed  under  the 
bush." 

"I  was  keeping  a  lodging-house  at  608  Bush 
street,"  Mrs.  Carson  said,  in  telling  of  the  Scot's 
stay  at  her  place.  "One  cold  day  a  young  man 
came  to  the  door.  He  was  pale;  he  was  roughly 
dressed;  he  wore  a  cape  o\'er  his  shoulders  and  heavy 
Scotch  brogues  on  his  feet.  He  wanted  a  room. 
I  looked  him  over  carefully. 

"But  when  I  looked  at  him  he  looked  at  me,  too," 
Mrs.  Carson  continued  with  a  twinkle,  remembering 
the  comjDetition  of  scrutiny.  "I  never  saw  such 
eyes — black  eyes  that  looked  right  through  you. 
I  saw  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  He  was  Stevenson, 
who  had  just  then  returned  to  the  city  from  Mon- 
terey, and  he  stayed  a  year  with  me,  until  he 
Oakland  about  the  time  of  his  wedding. 


The  Month's  Rodeo- 
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"He  would  have  hb  friendi  &t  the  place,  Hairy 
Bigelow,  the  newspaper  reporter,  and  othera,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Carson  were  great  frjendi.  My  husband 
had  been  about  the  world  considerably  and  Steven- 
son  was  Inieiwted  In  everything. 

"He  would  talk  to  me,  too,"  Mrs.  Carson  recalled 
with  a  hint  of  pride  brightening  her  eyes.  "He  was 
not  very  strong  and  liked  to  have  a  fiie  in  his  room. 
When  I  would  go  up  in  the  moming  to  make  the 
fire  I  would  sometimes  find  him  in  bed,  half  sitting 
up,  writing."  (The  Saint  Gsudens  bas-relief  is 
suggested)  "He  seemed  always  to  be  writing."  (We 
have  CrosHng  Ihe  Plains  and  some  of  the  Familiar 
Studitt  and  other  pleasant  library  companions, 
because  be  was  always  writing  at  Mrs.  Carson's.) 

"Seeing  that  he  would  be  intent  on  his, work,  I 
would  sometimes  stop  talking,  I  didn't  want  to 
bother  him,"  Mis.  Carson  resumed,  ber  memory 
active,  gazing  as  sbc  talked  at  two  photographs  of 
the  author  which  she  has  in  her  room,  hung  on  the 
wall  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  St.  Joaeph 
lithographs. 

"  'Go  on,  Mrs.  Carson,'  be  would  say,  *I  can  talk 
and  write  at  the  same  time.' 

"And  be  could,  loo,"  insisted  Mn.  Canon. 

"Mj  little  boy  Robert  was  two  years  old  at  the 
time  and  Stevenson,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
chQdicn,  took  a  liking  to  Ihe  child.  Bobbie  would 
always  cany  Stevenson's  mail  to  his  rwjm  and  would 
knock  on  the  door  and  say,  'Aiit'or,  aul'or,  here  is 
some  letters  for  you.'  " 

Not  alone  by  Mrs.  Carson  is  the  child's  phrase 
brought  down  to  us. 

In  the  Colvin  collection  there  ii  a  wistful  tetter 
telling  of  the  young  Scot's  struggles  in  San  Francisco. 
In  a  letter  dated  January  10,  tSSo,  he  describes 
himself  in  the  third  person  as  a  mysterious  lodger 
at  60S  Bush  street.    He  wrote: 

"The  youngest  child  of  his  (the  mysterious 
lodger's)  landlady  remarks  several  limes  a  day  as 
this  strange  occupant  enten  or  quits  the  house, 
'Dere's  de  author.' 

"Can  it  be  that  this  bright-baiied  innocent  has 
found  the  true  clew  to  this  mystery?  The  being  in 
question  b  at  least  poor  enough  to  belong  to  that 
.honorable  craft." 

The  "bright-haired  innocent"  had  found  the 
clew'— Bobbie's  was  rare  acumen. 

Bobbie  was  to  come  into  Stevenson's  experience 
in  a  deeper  sense,  probably  to  influence  his  lite,  if 


we  may  assume  from  another  mess^e  to  Colvin 
concerning  (he  child. 

Simply,  intensely,  Mrs.  Carson  tells  of  this  other 
eiperience  when  the  young  Scot  watched  at  the  bed- 
side of  little  Bobbie  with  the  mother  and  father  of 
the  child,  and  all  thought  Chat  death  was  near. 

"My  Bobbie  had  pneumonia,"  she  said,  "and  one 
night  we  were  sure  that  he  was  dying.  My  husband, 
Stevenson  and  I  were  together  in  (he  room,  watching 
(he  little  one.  Oh,  how  he  suffered  t  I  wouldn't 
live  (ha(  nigbt  over  again  for  millions."  The 
mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  told  of  the  vigil. 

"Stevenson  walked  Ihe  floor.  'Poor  little  Bobbie, 
poor  little  Bobbie,'  he  said  over  and  over  again  as 
he  walked  the  floor.  There  seemed  nothing  that 
we  could  do  for  my  boy,  nothing.  We  all  thought 
that  he  was  dying. 

"About  daylight  the  doctor  came.  He  rushed 
into  the  room  and  looked  at  the  suffering  baby. 
Then  he  turned  on  us.  We  were  a  woeful  sight, 
we  had  all  been  crying. 

"  'You  folks,  not  one  of  you,  is  (i(  to  have  a  child,' 
be  shouted  at  us. 

"  'Is  he  dying?"  I  cried  out. 

"  'No,  he's  not,'  shouted  the  doctor,  'he's  getting 
better." 

"Ah,  the  thrill  of  joy  I  felt  then.  And  Stevenson — 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and  looked  at 
Bobbie  in  his  crib. 

"  'Now  then,'  he  said,  'now  (hen,  now  then,  now 
then.  Won't  Bobbie  and  I  have  the  royal  time,'  and 
the  mother,  twenly-eight  years  after  the  mothing 
of  hope,  clasped  her  hands  ecstatically  with  a  Hi- 
bernian gesture  of  rapture,  in  memory  of  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  pale  young  Scot's  voice.  Her  own  tone 
arose  in  crescendo  as  she  echoed  Stevenson's  cry. 

In  a  letter  to  Sydney  Colvin,  written  in  March, 
1S80,  Stevenson  said: 

"My  landlord  and  landlady's  four-year-old  child 
is  dying  in  the  house,  and.  oh,  what  he  has  sufiered  I 
It  has  really  affected  my  health.  Oh,  never,  never, 
any  family  tor  mc  I    I  am  cured  of  that. 

"I  have  taken  a  long  holiday — have  not  worked 
for  three  days,  and  I  will  not  for  a  week,  for  I  was 
really  weary.  Excuse  this  scratch,  for  the  child 
weighs  on  me,  dear  Colvin.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
help,  but  all  seemed  little  to  the  point  of  crime  when 
one  of  these  poor  innocents  lies  in  such  misery. 
"Ever   yours,    R.    L.   S." 

Akthuk  L.  Pi  ice. 
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throughout  the  valley.  Nearly  all  buy  orchards. 
From  a  quiet  country  town  of  thirty-five  hundred 
people  three  years  ago,  has  sprung  a  city  of  nearly 
nine  thousand  people,  and  the  ten  thousand  mark 
will  be  passed  before  the  end  of  1910.  The  popu- 
lation last  New  Year's  day  numbered  eight  thousand, 
an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent  in  twelve  months. 

The  location  of  Medford  is  excellent.  It  is  329 
miles  south  of  Portland,  and  443  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
It  is  situated  in  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  Rogue 
river  valley,  which  in  turn  lies  in  the  heart  of  Jackson 
county.  The  elevation  is  1,390  feet  above  sea- level, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  is  seventv-five  miles  distant 
on  a  direct  line. 

The  valley  at  Medford  is  about  ten  miles  wide, 
east  and  west.  In  Jackson  county  it  has  a  total 
length  of  thirty-five  miles.  The  area  is  nearly  three 
hundred  square  miles.  Almost  as  level  and  green 
as  a  lawn,  the  valley  stretches  to  the  foothills,  the 
latter  sloping  toward  the  mountain  ranges  on  all 
sides.  Wealth  is  api>arent  in  every  direction.  The 
valley  floor  is  green  and  golden  with  alfalfa  and 
ripening  grains  and  dotted  with  a  vast  succession 
of  orchards.  It  is  the  exception  to  see  grass  in  a  com- 
mercial orchard  growing  between  the  symmetrical 
rows  of  trees,  which  are  carefully  and  scientifically 
pruned.  The  mountain  sides  and  tops  are  thickly 
covered  with  fir  and  pine  forests,  and  the  outcropping 
of  coal,  lime,  copper  and  other  minerals  tells  of 
hidden  riches. 

From  parts  of  the  valley  the  eye  looks  upon  ten 
billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  If  all  the  or- 
chards with  the  same  range  of  vision  were  under 
one  fence,  they  would  represent  a  solid  block  of 
one  hundred  square  miles. 

The  city  is  delightful.  The  main  business  and 
residence  streets  are  paved  with  asphalt,  and  twelve 
miles  more  of  the  latter  will  be  laid  in  1910.  Ten 
miles  of  cement  sidewalks  will  be  augmented  by 
twenty  more  this  year.  The  business  blocks  are  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  brick  is  made  locally,  and 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  finest  grade  of  granite 
are  in  the  hills  close  by. 

The  Medford  homes  are  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in 
any  city  of  similar  size.  By  reason  of  its  recent 
growth,  few  buildings  are  seen  that  are  not  up  to 
date.  The  true  type  of  bungalow  prevails,  but  there 
are  many  handsome  colonial  residences,  and  a 
number  of  them  represent  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $10,000  each.  The  three  public  schools  are 
substantial  structures  of  brick,  and  the  course  of 
teaching  is  quite  complete.  It  includes  manual 
training  and  domestic  science,  which  branches  are 
usually  confined  to  the  schools  in  larger  cities.  A 
new  school  building  is  needed  each  year  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  .number  of  pupils.  A  six- 
story  brick  hotel  is  under  construction.  Another 
one  of  five  stories  is  being  erected.  The  largest 
passenger  station  in  the  Paci^c  Northwest,  outside 
of  those  in  cities  upward  of  fifty  thousand  people, 
is  being  built  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  One  of  the " 
laigest  natatoriums  in  the  United  States  will  be  open 
to  the  public  this  fall. 


An  opera-house  pretentious  enough  for  a  Class  A 
city  is  to  be  erected.  In  every  direction  business 
houses  and  residences  are  going  up.  Two  and  one- 
half  millions  were  spent  in  1909  for  building  ma- 
terials. Five  million  dollars  are  being  expended 
this  year  for  the  same  purpose.  Hotels,  apartment 
houses  and  dwellings  are  crowded  to  overflowing 
and  tents  are  now  being  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  unprecedented  rush  of  newcomers.  Financial 
conditions  are  sound.  The  four  banks  have  deposits 
of  over  $2,000,000,  which  increased  fifty  per  cent 
in  1909.  Postal  receipts  increased  thirty-five  per 
cent  that  year. 

The  Medford  spirit  is  proverbial.  The  people 
seem  to  get  what  they  want.  A  new  water  system 
was  needed,  and  the  result  is  that  one  costing 
$450,000  has  been  constructed,  furnishing  a  supply 
of  water  sufficient  for  a  city  of  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  city  has  a  good  sewer  system.  Two  telephone 
systems  are  required  to  satisfy  the  metropolitan 
ideas  of  Medford.  It  is  said  that  Medford  has  more 
motor-cars,  cash-registers  and  typewriters  per  capita 
than  any  city  in  the  United  States.  To^^iay  over 
325  aytos  serve  their  nine  thousand  people,  or  one 
for  every  twenty-eight  persons.  The  climate  scores 
a  strong  point,  too,  by  permitting  them  to  do  so 
every  month  in  the  year. 

There  is  an  up-to-date  daily  newspaper  in  Med- 
ford with  a  circulation  of  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred.  It  has  complete  telegraphic  news,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  editorial  papers  in  Oregon. 
Nothing  seems  to  daunt  these  people.  For  instance, 
Medford  is  the  natural  gateway  to  Crater  Lake,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  geological  wonders.  It  is 
eighty  miles  distant,  and  the  route  leads  through' 
some  of  the  finest  mountain  and  river  scenery  on 
the  continent.  The  United  States  Government 
recognized  the  scientific  value  and  beauty  of  Crater 
Lake  some  years  ago  and  created  it  a  national  park, 
in  conjunction  with  the  surrounding  section.  The 
accessibility  of  this  great  national  wonder  to  the 
public,  by  good  wagon  and  auto  roads,  will  be  g€ 
benefit  not  only  to  Medford  and  the  state  of  Oregon, 
but  to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  The  legislature  o£ 
Oregon  recently  appropriated  $100,000  for  pre- 
liminary work  on  a  suitable  highway  to  the  lake. 
Unfortuiiately  this  action  was  not  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  Medford  people  did  not 
abandon  the  project.  They  said  the  road  must  be 
built,  and  it  will  be.  They  are  raising  the  money 
themselves,  and  the  success  they  are  making  is  most 
pronounced.  Nearly  $100  a  minute  was  the  result 
of  their  first  hour's  effort. 

The  city  has  eleven  churches  and  twenty-four 
lodges.  There  is  a  large  park  in  the  heart  of  the 
residence  district.  The  Commercial  Club  is  one 
of  the  city's  strongest  features.  Each  member  is  a 
thoroughly  lubricated  boosting  machine,  with  brain 
and  brawn  as  the  propelling  power.  The  teamworl^ 
of  the  organization  is  remarkable  and  its  publicity 
work  is  wonderfully  successful.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  learned  of  the  Rogue  river 
valley  and  its  great  opportunities  through  the  un« 
tiring  efforts  of  the  Medford  Commercial  Club, 
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of  this  man,  and  it  would  yield  an  income  of  $1,382,- 
400.  That  is  to  say,  in  California  and  in  Madera 
county.  Who  would  not  want  to  live  in  the  center 
of  that  township?  The  roads  would  have  to  be 
widened  to  accommodate  the  automobiles  of  farmers. 

The  west  side  of  Madera  means  west  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  south  and  west  to  the  San 
Joaquin  river.  It  is  a  prosperous  and  attractive 
section  of  the  "proved"  fruit-lands,  sloping  gently 
to  the  river,  close  to  the  underlying  fountains  of 
water  and  is  well  drained.  These  are  not  lowlands, 
but  thev  are  the  lower  lands  of  the  countv,  are  a 
feast  to  the  eye  in  the  l^eauty  and  bounty  of  their 
crops  and  in  the  color  and  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  unimproved  lands  of  this  section  are  within 
a  radius  of  from  three  to  seven  miles  of  the  county- 
seat  and  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $50 
to  $120  an  acre. 

A  big  vineyard  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  is  in  the 
midst  of  this  section,  and  in  the  picking  season  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed.  The  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony  has  proved  the  fertility  of  these  lands; 
the  men  who  control  the  great  properties  of  the 
colony  are  scientific  men  who  declare  that  these 
lands  will  grow  the  best  sweet  wine-grapes  in  the 
state,  equal  to  any  in  France,  Italy  or  Spain. 

The  value  of  a  vineyard  is  attested  by  the  prices 
received  from  a  thirty-acre  tract  here.  In  three 
yesLTS  a  young  vineyard  returned  $10,743.60,  or 
over  $118  an  acre. 

The  east  side  is  the  region  of  grain-fields,  but  the 
character  of  the  soil  is  about  the  same  for  general 
farming,  fruit  and  vine-growing,  though  not  so  fully 
proved.  This  is  true  of  a  large  area  until  the  rolling 
lands  and  foothills  are  approached.  The  water 
underlying  this  section  is  found  at  lower  depths,  but 
b  available  for  pumping,  rising  in  the  woll  within 
reach  of  the  pumps  in  use. 

Much  land  at  present  can  only  produce  grain 
with  profit,  and  as  it  still  pays  to  grow  grain,  the 
cast  side  of  the  county  will  continue  to  turn  yellow 
with  its  annual  harvests.  Lands  are  growing  in 
value;  there  is  a  demand  for  wheat;  good  farming 
methods  will  here  produce  ten  sacks  to  the  acre, 
and  this  will  pay.  Good  land,  clean  and  ready  for 
the  plow,  can  be  bought  for  from  $20  to  $30  an  acre, 
and  aside  from  other  uses  than  that  of  producing 
wheat  or  barley,  it  will  increase  in  value  and  is 
to-day  a  good  investment.  A  pioneer,  now  old  and 
wealthy,  has  for  half  a  century  grown  grain  only 
and  invested  the  proceeds  in  grain-lands,  and  he 
says  it  pays  to  raise  wheat.    He  knows. 

The  countv  runs  back  to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra, 
and  there  are  rich  forests,  and  in  one  section  a 
mountain  of  minerals,  of  which  iron  is  the  principal. 
Up  to  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
diversified  farming  will  prove  profitable,  two  prod- 
ucts alone  being  staple — hay  and  apples.  For 
twenty-two  years  an  old  resident  of  the  region  whom 
I  met  grew  two  tons  to  the  acre  on  a  plat  of  five 
acres.  And  hay  is  in  demand  by  the  teamsters  on 
their  rounds  and  commands  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton. 

There  is  good  money  in  apples  in  California, 
whenever  the  right  elevation  is  found  and  trans- 


portation is  not  too  serious  a  problem,  ~Hcre  in 
time  will  be  an  electric  line  (it  is  already  surveyed), 
and  then  an  apple  orchard  on  one  of  these  hillsides, 
to  be  had  now  for  $10  to  $20  an  acre,  naked,  will 
make  a  fortune  for  the  man  who  knows  how  to* 
plant  and  care  for  it. 

Here,  too,  up  to  thirteen  hundred  feet,  oranges 
and  lemons  will  thrive,  and  English  walnuts,  grapes 
and  olives.  A  good  living  can  be  won  from  the  soil 
by  producing  the  usual  farm  croj>s,  and  in  addition 
an  income  from  fruit  and  nute,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  comfort  of  living  where  you  can  grow  your  own 
semi-tropic  fruits  and  raise  your  own  table-grapes 
and  nuts  and  go  berrying  on  your  own  grounds  half 
the  year. 

Electric  power  is  supplied  by  the  mountain  streams 
and  is  available  for  all  kinds  of  enterprises  that  take 
power,  including  irrigation  by  pumping.  The 
capacity  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany is  about  seventy-five  hundred  horsepower,  but 
is  being  greatly  enlarged.  About  six  hundred  men 
are  at  work,  and  the  total  expenditure  will  aggregate 
five  or  six  million  dollars.  Much  of  the  territory 
now  covered  is  distinctly  agricultural,  but  cheap 
power  will  invite  factories  as  well  as  create  irrigated 
farms,  and  as  great  ranches  are  subdivided  and 
improved,  small  farms  will  add  to  the  population. 

This  is  the  great  feature  of  the  county — its  uhder- 
ground  fountains.  They  are  reached  by  wells 
usually  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  and  a  centrifugal 
pump  does  the  rest.  For  orchards,  water  is  required 
once  a  year,  in  April;  vineyards  do  not  need  more 
irrigation  on  these  proved  lands  than  the  orchards. 

The  cost  of  pumping  is  not  at  all  prohibitive,  the 
average  being  a  little  in  excess  of  gravity  water. 
There  is  some  advantage  in  the  pumping  system 
after  it  is  established.  You  are  master  of  the  situ- 
ation: you  are  free  from  "ditch  troubles,"  riparian 
right  questions,  and  from  the  irritation  which  comes 
from  the  failure  of  the  ditch  company  to  deliver 
water  when  you  need  it.  Besides  this,  you  are  not 
likely  to  use  too  much  water,  and  you  use  it  when 
vou  want  it  most,  and  consult  vour  own  convenience 
so  far  as  crops  will  let  you.  The  pump  is  a  feature 
in  many  places  where  there  are  gravity  systems. 
It  is  not  a  makeshift. 

There  are  several  gravity  systems  in  the  county, 
but  two  of  them  serve  only  their  own  lands,  which 
are  extensive.  The  Madera  canal  covers  a  district 
of  about  sixteen  thousand  acres,  and  it  will  serve 
to  show  the  status  of  things  among  the  farmers 
to  point  out  how  water  from  this  canal  is  used. 
Alfalfa,  600  acres;  raisin  and  wine-grapes,  3,500; 
orchards,  1,000;  growing  grain,  4,000.  On  a  ranch 
of  eighty  acres  here  five  hundred  tons  of  alfalfa  are 
cut  In  this  case  the  water  is  raised  by  a  pump 
discharging  twenty-five  hundred  gallons  a  minute. 

The  canal  can  supply  but  a  little  of  the  area 
needing  water,  but  there  are  no  failures  to  find  the 
underground  supplies,  and  a  pump  lifts  it  inexpen- 
sively into  the  distributing  ditches.  The  water-level 
is  maintained  in  the  wells,  no  matter  how  many  are 
bored,  and  the  future  supply  is  guaranteed  by  the 
snows  of  the  Sierra. 
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Where  Farming  is  a  Science 

Umatilla  Project  at  Hermiston,  Oregon,  Offers  Unexceptional  Opportunities  to  the 
Man  of  Limited  Means 


M' 


ODKRN  melhtxis  have  made  irrigated  farm- 


ing a 


It  is  ni 


1  who  till  the  lands  in  the  "rain 
slates"  to  belirv'c  this.  They  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers. 

This  story  has  as  its  object  a  brief  mention  of  the 
Kovemmcnl  irrigation  at  Hermiston,  in  northeastern 
0^^gon.  This  is  tnoie  generally  known  as  the 
Umatilla  project.  It  was  inaugurated  after  Ihc  most 
careful  Investigation  of  all  existing  conditions,  this 
investigation  being  made  by  I'nited  Stales  engineers 
and  soil  experts.  It  was  decideil  lo  lie  a  most  feasible 
irrigation  projet.'t  an<l  in  point  of  transportation 
facilities,  altitude,  climate  and  water-supply  wa.<i 
considererl  one  of  the  best  ever  undertaken  by  the 
(jovemment  Reclamation  Service. 

There  has  already  been  expended  more  than 
(1,150,000  in  the  construction  of  an  irrigating  sys- 
tem, most  of  which  is  already  in  operation.  The 
dam  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  a 
reservoir  cay)aiity  of  three  billion  feet  of  water — 
a  sulTuient  amount  10  cover  every  acre  of  the  land 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  three  feet.  This  supjily, 
however,  only  neeils  10  be  ilrawn  upon  during  the 
driest  months  of  the  )-ear,  in  ordinary  times  not 
being  needed. 

There  arc  now  un<ier  irrigation  neariv  twelve 
thousand  acres.  The  remaining  lands  will  all  be 
under  water  within  the  next  two  year*.  .Ml  water 
rights  tmiler  the  system  an"  sei-urcd  by  the  setlter 
direct  from  the  government.  They  cost  $60  an 
acre  for  a  |ierpctual  right  water,  payable  in  ten 
annual  instalments  of  $6  each,  withotit  any  intereit 
on  the  deferred  payments.    In  additioo  to  the  abort, 


there  is  only  the  annual  maintenance  charge  or  cost 
ol  keeping  the  canals  and  ditches  in  repair. 

The  mild  climate  of  the  land  under  the  Umatilla 
project  is  a  surprise  lo  those  who  arc  accustomed 
to  the  rigors  of  an  eastern  winter  in  the  sarne  lati- 
tudes. The  climate  varies  with  the  altitude — warm 
and  dry  in  the  lower  sections  and  a  balmy  atmos- 
phere in  the  mountain  regions.  The  winters  are 
short  and  mild,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes  that 
fanning  is  not  carried  on.  The  summers  are  de- 
lightful, the  lengthy  <lays  of  this  high  latitude 
affording  unusually  long  growing  weather  during 
the  crop  seasc)n.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
about  nine  inches.  The  altitude  of  the  valley  is 
four  lo  five  hundred  feel  above  sea-level. 

While  the  Hermiston  project  irrigated  lands  are 
too  valuable  to  be  used  for  general  farming,  there 
are  some  special  crops  which  yield  enormous  profits 
as  compared  with  ordinary  grain  crops.  Among 
these  crops  may  be  mentioned  hops,  alfalfa,  peanuts, 
sugar-beets  and  sorghum,  all  of  which  grow  luxuri- 
antly. Hops  give  a  return  of  I375  to  I750  an  acre. 
The  soil  of  the  valley  is  a  rich  deep  sandy  loam.  It 
is  of  Ihc  character  especially  adapted  lo  the  growing 
of  early  garden-truck — polatoe!i,  peas,  beans,  as- 
I>aragus,  Itltuce,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and 
watermelons,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  black- 
licrries,  as  well  as  tree-fruits,  cherries,  peaches, 
I)ears.  plums,  prunes,  almon<ls,  walnuts  and  apples. 
DiUerent  varieties  of  grapes  are  also  grown. 

The  non-irrigated  and  cheaper  lands  around 
Hermiston  constitute  one  at  the  greatcM  grain- 
producing  KctioTu  of  the  oountiT.  TIw  avenge 
wheat  production  of  UmadUa  co-  vmber 


WHO  DOES  NOT  SEE,  THEN,  THAT  EVERY  YEAR 
HEREAFTER,  EUROPEAN  COUUERCE,  EURO- 
PEAN POUTICS,  EUROPEAN  THOUGHT  AND 
EUROPEAN  ACTIVITY,  ALTHOUGH  ACTUALLY 
GAINING  GREATER  FORCE — AND  EUROPEAN 
CONNECTIONS,  ALTHOUGH  ACTUALLY  BE- 
COMING MORE  INTIMATE — WILL,  NEVER- 
THELESS, RELATIVELY  SINK  IN  ISIPORTANCE; 
WHILE  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  ITS  SHORES,  ITS 
ISLANDS,  AND  THE  VAST  REGIONS  BEYOND, 
WILL  BECOME  THE  CHIEF  THEATER  OF 
EVENTS  IN  THE  world's  GREAT  HEREAFTER? 
— WlUIAH  H.  Sei»md  ih  iSji. 
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San  Francisco  the  Exposition  City 


By  RuFus  Steele 

Aiilkar  of  The  Ciiv  THAi  Is 


A   FINE  old  man  who,  from  the  look  of  him,  might  have  been  a  New 

/%  England  Methodist  preacher,  but  who  was  not,  sat  in  his  office  at 
^B&  winter  quarters,  and  from  several  columns  of  figures  at  the  wrong 
^  jL.  ^'"^^  "^  '^^  ledger  sought  to  determine  the  total  loss  for  the  season  of 
The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.    Four  men  stood  by  and  chewed  their  cigars. 

"I  never  cracked  a  whip  for  better  bareback  people,"  said  the  ringmaster, 

"My  bunch  certainly  kept  the  reserved  seats  splitting  their  sides,"  said  the 
old  clown. 

"Fifteen  performing  elephants,  four  giraffes,  six  bears  that  did  everything 
but  talk — Well,  you  can't  blame  the  bad  season  on  the  animal  tent,"  said  the 
master  of  the  menagerie. 

The  fourth  watcher  said  nothing.  After  a  while  the  old  man  looked  at  him 
until  he  grew  nervous.  "You  needn't  look  at  me!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  say  about  the  big  top;  you  made  me  responsible  merely 
for  the  freak  alley.  What,  I'd  like  to  know,  could  the  side-shows  have  to  do 
with  the  general  results?" 

"Just  about  everything,"  replied  Mr.  Bamum.  "Side-shows  that  couldn't 
draw  the  farmer  away  from  his  load  of  hay  have  caused  The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  to  lose  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  the  season," 

It  is  not  recorded  that  Phineas  T.  Barnum's  circus  played  any  seasons 
thereafter  at  a  loss,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  thereafter  the 


San  Francisco  the  Exposition  City 

San  Francisco  has  more  than  il  used  to  have  of  Bohemian  eating-places  such 
as  Gclett  Burgess  describes  in  Lady  MechanU.  Campi's  and  Coppa's  could 
not  be  reduced  to  ashes.  Restaurants  there  are  to  make  steady  boarders  of 
gourmets  who  trol  around  the  globe  in  quest  of  a  meal  that  can  captivate  their 
jaded  palates  with  a  surprise.  The  best  cooks  love  to  ply  their  art  in  San  Fran- 
cisco because  they  arc  certain  of  more  than  a  monetarj'  reward — they  are 
certain  of  appreciation. 

The  life  which  was,  is  and  must  ever  be  the  city's  own— a  life  which  the  far- 
off  places  misunderstand  because  the  city  does  not  Iwther  to  deny  or  smother 
the  swift-winged  news  of  its  faults — has  made  famous  the  names  of  those 
writers  who  could  rellcct  its  phases.  The  city's  blood  is  red,  its  heart  clean,  its 
hospitality  as  rich  and  undiscriminating  as  the  breath  of  its  flowers.  In  the 
sunshine  it  is  all  rubies  and  diamonds  and  turquoise;  cano|>ied  with  fog,  jt  is 
a  place  of  pearls.  Nomads  call  it  the  most  interesting  city  on  the  continent. 
Only  an  Exposition  of  world  scope  and  world  importance  could  provide  upon 
this  peninsula  a  better  show  than  it  contains. 
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What  California  Offers 


By  Governor  James  N.  Gillett 


OUR  government  will  soon  finish 
^  the  greatest  piece  of  engineer- 
I  ing  work  ever  undertaken  by 
f  any  nation  or  individual,  one 
which  will  change  the  high- 
ways of  ocean  commerce  and  immortalize 
our  government.  In  commemoration  of 
this  great  event  there  ought  to  be  held  an 
International  Exposition  in  some  city  in  the 
United  States,  participated  in  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  general  government,  to 
which  all  nations  of  the  world  should  be 
invited  and  in  which  they  may  join. 

This  Exposition  should  be  on  as  great  a 
scale  as  any  heretofore  held  and  should  be 
in  some  industrial  and  commercial  city  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  the  canal 
and  directly  affected  by  it.  We  of  Cali- 
fornia believe  that  it  should  be  held  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  because  the  digging  of  the 
canal  was  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  to  develop  the  commerce  of  the 
latter,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
and  most  important  in  the  world  and  from 
which  our  whole  country  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  Also  for  the  further  reason  that 
such  an  Exposition  will  tend  to  settle  up  the 
great  Pacific  slope,  which  to-day,  with  its 
millions  of  fertile  acres,  rich  mineral  lands, 
magnificent  forests  and  healthful  climate, 
offers  opportunities  for  homes  to  thousands 
of  homeseekers  that  cannot  be  excelled 
anywhere  in  the  world.  We  also  believe 
that  San  Francisco  is  the  place  to  hold  this 
Exposition  for  the  following  reasons: 

First — It  is  now  and  always  will  be  the 
greatest  commercial  and  industrial  city  on 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

Second — It  is  midway  between  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Third — Foreign  nations  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate can  sail  their  ships  from  their  home 
ports  into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

Fourth — It  has  a  harbor  where  the  united 
navies  of  the  world  may  niMkf  aaehor  and 
maneuver  if  they  so  desire. 


Fifth — San  Francisco  and  California  will 
put  millions  of  money  into  the  enterprise  to 
insure  its  success  upon  a  scale  magnificent 
enough  to  gratify  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Sixth — There  are  living  around  San 
Francisco  bay  to-day  over  one  million  people. 

Seventh — San  Francisco  has  the  finest 
climate  for  an  Exposition  of  any  city  in  the 
world,  the  thermometer  ranging  in  summer 
from  fifty-six  to  seventy  degrees,  with  no 
rains  or  storms  of  any  kind  to  interfere. 

Eighth — From  the  beginning  San  Fran- 
cisco has  enthusiastically  favored  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  because  of  the  great 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific,  and  as  early  as  1904  com- 
menced to  plan  for  an  Exposition  celebrating 
the  canaFs  completion. 

Ninth — The  canal  itself  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  by  holding  the 
celebration  in  San  Francisco  those  people 
living  in  the  East,  the  South  and  in  Europe, 
can  pass  through  the  canal  going  or  return- 
ing from  the  Exposition  and  thus  see  this 
wonderful  piece  of  work— an  opportunity 
denied  to  everybody  if  the  Exposition  be 
held  on  the  Atlantic  Coast — and  such  a  trip 
will  induce  many  to  travel  who  otherwise 
would  remain  at  home. 

San  Francisco  has  started  out  in  earnest 
to  secure  this  Exposition;  the  enthusiasm 
and  good  faith  of  its  citizens  was  first  shown 
in  the  raising  of  over  four  million  dollars 
in  less  than  two  hours.  In  September  the 
Legislature  at  a  special  session  authorized 
the  raising  by  taxation  of  the  entire  state  of 
$5,000,000,  and  San  Francisco  was  author- 
ized to  amend  its  charter  so  as  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000.  These  amend- 
ments will  doubtless  carry  at  the  November 
elections,  so  that  the  Exposition  project  will 
go  before  Congress  next  December  with 
$17,500,000  assured,  and  asking  no  govern- 
ment aid. 

San  Francisco  has  been  fidly  reconstructed 
and  to-day  is  a  clean,  modem,  up-to-date 
city,  full  of  life  and  enterprise  and  rapidly 
forging  ahead.    No  city  in  the  world,  not 
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reconstruction  since  1906  fully  $300,000,000, 
and  will  spend  as  much  more  by  191 5.  It 
has  a  pardonable  pride  in  desiring  to  show 
to  the  world  a  city  constructed,  not  in  part 
but  in  whole,  according  to  the  highest 
architectural  knowledge  and  designs  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  desires,  moreover,  to. 
show  by  its  hearty  welcome  to  the  world 
its  profound  gratitude  and  appreciation  of 
the  spontaneous  and  generous  aid  which  the 
world  gave  in  its  hour  of  need. 


It  should  be  added  that  the  commercial 
bodies  generally  throughout  the  state  of 
California  are  unanimous  in  recognizing 
San  Francisco's  claims,  a  decision  in  which 
all  the  other  Pacific  Coast  states  are  in 
hearty  accord.  We,  therefore,  expect  Con- 
gress to  recognize  these  claims  and  give  us 
the  indorsement  necessary  to  make  the 
Exposition  correspond  in  magnificence  with 
the  undertaking  in  whose  celebration  it  will 
be  given. 


California's  Exposition  Ambitions 

By  Homer  S.  ELing 

President  Panama-Padfic  International  Exposition  Company 


OF  late  popular  terminology,  in- 
k  spired,  no  doubt,  by  the  result 
I  of  a  late  unpleasantness  in  a 
f  neighboring  state,  has  dubbed 
San  Francisco  "the  city  that 
came  back."  I  know  of  no  expression  that 
suggests  more  graphically  the  recovery  of  the 
city  that  four  years  ago  groveled  in  the  dust 
of  disaster. 

Though  I  lived  through  the  work  and 
wonder  of  reconstruction  days,  following 
week  by  week  the  rise  of  brick  upon  brick, 
the  thousand  puny  signs  of  returning 
strength  that  have  combined  and  grown  into 
the  city  we  see  to-day,  even  so  it  seems  in- 
credible that  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  risen  in  greater  life,  and,  backing 
her  claims  with  millions,  asked  to  be  granted 
the  honor  of  celebrating,  in  America's  name, 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Panama. 
Canal  in  191 5. 

Before  all  American  cities  she  asks  the 
honor,  and  in  every  way  she  is  prepared  to 
perform  her  duties  creditably. 

For  the  Exposition  does  fall  upon  Califor- 
nia and  the  West  as  both  a  duty  and  an 
honor.  For  thj  West  the  Panama  Canal 
was  begun,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  West  it 
will  be  completed  and  opened.  Not  merely 
to  claim  the  honor  of  connecting  the  two 
oceans  did  the  United  States  undertake  the 
greatest  engineering  achievement  man  ever 
has  attempted*    It  is  to  dominate  the  poli- 


tics and  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  that  our 
country  is  cleaving  two  continents.  It  is  to 
rule  the  Pacific,  threatened  in  war  and  peace 
by  evermore  aspiring  nations,  that  Congress 
gave  the  word  to  force  a  fairway  where 
nature  had  built  her  barriers  of  mountain 
.and  rock. 

Through  the  Pacific  states — Oregon, 
Washington  and  California — ^America  will 
carry  on  her  trade  operations  with  the 
Orient.  Through  this  trilogy  of  states  our 
country  must  deal  with  the  dominance  of  the 
Pacific.  Upon  the  states  fronting  the  Pacific 
will  fall  the  duty  of  sending  America's  in- 
fluence to  the  eight  hundred  million  of  people 
along  the  opposite  shore.  Upon  these  states, 
too,  will  fall  the  duty  of  protecting  America 
against  possible  invasion,  of  bearing  the 
brunt  and  force  of  every  encounter,  whether 
of  commerce  or  of  war. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  California,  greatest 
of  Pacific  Coast  states,  larger  in  area,  in 
population,  greater  in  weaith,  of  longer 
coast  line  than  her  far  western  sisters,  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  an  Exposition 
that  will  annoimce  to  the  world  America's 
jubilee  at  the  completion  of  the  canal,  and 
inaugurate,  in  a  world  celebration  builded 
magnificently,  the  era  of  progress  that  will 
make  the  Pacific  the  "Twentieth  Century 
Ocean." 

It  is  not  fitting  that  the  commemoration  of 
a  purely  maritime  achievement  should  be 
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held  by  an  inland  city  or  in  any  city  not  upon 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

Such  is  California's  contention.     Such  is 
the  conviction  of  the  men  behind  the  Expo- 
sition project.      Such  is  the  judgment  of  the 
West,  for  to  this  land  on  the  sunset  side  of 
the  Rocky  mountainsthecanalmeansa  newer 
and  a  broader  life — the  realization  of  dreams 
of  conquest.    To  the  eastern  United  Slates 
the  year  191 5  will  mean  greater  trade  accessi- 
bility with  the  Orient  and  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  our  country,  a  shorter  passenger 
route  by  sea,  a  better  outlet  for  west-bound 
traffic.     To  the  weslem  United  States  1915 
will  be  the  year  of  prophecy.    It  will  mean 
theculmination  of  a  decade 
the  events  of  which    have 
flowed  toward  a  prepara- 
tion for  this  dawn  of  greater 
burdens    and   glories.    It 
will     present    long- sought 
opportunity  to  the  West — 
opportunity  for  world-wide 
power     and     fame     and 
prominence.     It  will   wit- 
ness the  promise   of   the 
West  fulfilled. 

Not  idly,  1  am  sure,  not 
with  vain  vaunting  or  the 
bluster  of  big  words  do 
we  seek  co-operation.  We 
do  plead  guilty  to  en- 
thusiasm, to  earnest  intent, 
to  an  eagerness,  even  while 
we  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,  to  be  »""'" 

about  the  tremendous 
work  of  building.  In  the  spirit  with  which 
we  are  entering  upon  this  work  we  of  San 
Francisco  have  subscribed  $6,500,000  to  the 
Exposition  fund,  and  the  state  of  California, 
through  her  Legislature,  has  voted  us 
$5,000,000  additional  for  the  state's  citizens 
to  pass  upon  in  November.  The  municipal- 
ity of  San  Francisco  has  been  granted  her 
desire  to  be  made  an  equal  shareholder  with 
the  state,  and  in  December  we  will  have 
$17,500,000  to  complete  gloriously  and  fit- 
tingly our  self-appointed  task. 

Expositions  have  not  all  been  successful. 
Those  nearest  the  population  center  have 
often  proven  the  direst  failures.  San  Fran- 
cisco's Midwinter  Fair,  Seattle's  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  Portland's  Lewis 


and  Clark  Exposition,  though  not  inter- 
national in  scope,  were  fairs  that  went  down 
in  exposition  history  as  successes  to  be 
prayed  for. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  West  has  a  charm  no 

other  part  of  the  United  States  possesses. 

An  air  of  romance,  of  mystery,  of  beckoning 

enticements  lures  people  westward,  and  they 

are  not  disappointed.    Her  cliffs  and  cavvms, 

her  giant  trees,  her  waterfalls  and  rich  inland 

plains,  her  crags  and  delta-lands,  her  orange 

groves  and  oil-fields,  her  mountain  lakes  and 

white   beaches   that    look   out    toward    the 

Orient,  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,   where 

ships  come  from  the  .Arctic  and  the  South 

Seas   and    the    Far    E^ast, 

her  thousand  wonders  and 

natural  marvels  have  bred 

in  every  heart  a  desire  to 

see  the  land  of  gold.  In  the 

West  there  is  the  unusual, 

the   change,    the   healthy 

relaxation    that    men's 

minds  long  to  experience. 

This  is  the  Exposition  side 

of  the  continent. 

We  feel,  too,  that  the 
West  deserves  an  Interna- 
tional Exposition.  There 
have  been  four  in  the 
United  States  —  one  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  one  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  Mississippi 
valley  region,  one  at  St. 
''■  King  Louis  on  the  Mississippi 

river,  and  one  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Cali- 
fornia asks  no  money  of  the  government — 
only  the  approval  of  the  American  people. 
We  of  the  West  never  have  had  a  great 
International  Exposition. 

San  Francisco's  citizens  have  prepared  as 
.  well  as  may  be  for  such  an  event.  Working 
harmoniously  and  with  enthusiasm,  they 
have  subscribed  a  fortune  to  the  Exposition 
idea  and  in  disregard  of  their  own  interests 
they  have  devoted  months  to  detail  work,  to 
plans  and  action.  Everyone  must  know  of 
it,  and  come,  for  during  the  next  four  years 
we  will  be  saying: 

"San  Francisco:    The  Exposition  City, 
1915!" 
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The  richest  land  ia  America  will  lie  idle  if 
news  of  it  is  not  sent  out  to  intending  settlers, 
while  less  worthy  districts  may  become  pros- 
perous and  progressive  with  the  aid  that 
advertising  can  give. 

Every  California  county  will  have  its 
exhibits  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International 
Exposition  and  every  county  will  have  its 
commissioners  and  agents  ready  to  prove  the 
state's  resources.  Transportation  lines  will 
carry  visitors  into  all  sections  of  the  state  on 
special  coupon  tickets,  issued  at  rates  unus- 
ually low,  for  the  western  roads  are  as  much 
interested  as  Califomians  are  in  bringing 
people  out  of  the  congested  districts  into  the 
country  where  they  can  produce  more 
wealth.  Not  a  county  in  the  state,  whether 
its  chief  industry  be  mining  or  agriculture  or 
manufacturing,  but  will  benefit  by  the  fair 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  new  citizens. 

And  statisticians  show  that  every  settler  is 
worth  $1,000  per  year  to  the  state  in  which 
he  makes  his  home. 

Of  course  it  must  be  considered,  in  com- 
puting the  various  ways  in  which  visitors 
will  be  drawn  westward  in  1915,  that  most 
people  are  only  too  anxious  to  come  West 
and  see  the  sights  they  have  heard  of  and 
read  about.  The  Exposition  will  give  them 
the  excuse  to  come,  and  with  the  Exposition 
announced  four  years  ahead,  presented  to 
them  in  the  proper  light,  and  the  West  again 
brought  to  their  attention, there  arefewwho 
will  not  have  sufficient  saved,  by  the  time  the 
canal  is  done,  to  come  to  California. 

The  Exposition  does  present  her  oppor- 
tunity to  California.  Califomians  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  their  state  should 
aid  the  Exposition  idea  with  all  their  might. 
Offered  to  them  is  the  chance  they  say  comes 


once  to  every  man  and  country;  let  us  not  be 
asleep  or  indifferent  when  Opportunity 
knocks,  but  rather  let  us  prepare  a  feast 
and  make  things  so  pleasant  that  Oppor- 
tunity will  remain  with  us  alway. 

A  Fair  at  Sao  Diego  id  1915 

The  entire  southwest  is  interested  in  a 

complementary  exposition  to  be  held  at  San 

Diego  during  1915.    It  is  to  differ,  in  many 

respects,  from  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  attempted  and  it  will  prove  of  especial 
interest  to  the  great  element  that  is  concerned 
with  the  cultivation  and  products  of  the  soil. 
Irrigation,  reclamation  and  scientific  agri- 
culture are  to  be  exploited  on  the  broadest 
scale  possible;  historical  treasures  of  the 
southwest  will  be  gathered  in  one  imposing 
exhibit  and  visitors  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  habits  and  environment 
of  the  Aztecs,  the  Cliff-dwellers,  the  Zunis, 
the  Apaches,  and  the  more  modern  Indian 
tribes. 

San  Diego  already  has  assured  a  fund  of 
$3,000,000  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  and 
needs  of  this  exposition.  It  will  serve  to 
advertise  more  widely  than  anything  else  the 
climate  of  CaTifomia's  southwest  coast  and 
will  accelerate  a  growth  that  has  broken 
many  coast  records.  The  work  of  prepa- 
ration is  already  under  way  and  the  San 
Diegans,  while  advancing  comprehensive 
plans  for  improvement  of  a  splendid  natural 
harbor,  are  building  hotels,  business  blocks 
and  other  improvements  against  the  coming 
of  the  stranger  in  1915. 
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Editor* 9  Note — Here  mm  a  notable  and  prophetic  eong  of  1915,  by  a 
Caiifomian  whote  fame  as  a  humorout  philoeopher  is  worU'Wide*  But  m 
considering  the  tremendowu  poeetbiHtime  for  the  Pacific  involved  in  the 
contpletion  of  the  Panama  Cfuial,  Mr,  Irwin  nmceemarUy  becomee  eerioue 
and  emphatic,  and  gives  an  impressive  forecast  of  the  fahtre  : 


We  have  tunneled  the  heart  of  darkness,  we  have  traversed  the  up|)er  air; 
For  who  shall  write  in  the  Book  of  Man,  "This  thing  thou  shalt  not  dare?** 
So  we  of  the  Race  of  Dominance,  masters  of  hand  and  brain, 
Have  wielded  the  stafiF  of  Moses  now  and  smitten  the  Lands  in  Twain, 

Saying,  "Let  two  great  ocean  tides  never  be  sundered  more. 

Salt  of  the  East  and  salt  of  the  West  mingle  from  shore  to  shore; 

For  our  land  is  an  undivided  Land,  and  surely,  if  we  be  One, 

Then  a  Union  of  Seas  shall  aid  our  strength  as  a  Union  of  States  has  done." 

O  open  the  gates,  my  people !  to  the  mingled  seas  give  sway, 
To  the  ships  of  peace  and  the  ships  of  war  that  furrow  the  cloven  way, 
To  our  steel-constructed  watchdog  pack  charged  with  destruction  fleet, 
To  our  peaceful  train  of  merchantmen  laden  with  coal  and  wheat. 

For  the  races  of  men  shall  mingle  when  the  seas  of  the  earth  are  wed 
And  the  ships  of  a  hundred  kingdoms  the  path  of  the  sun  must  thread, 
Till  the  treasure-galleys  of  Commerce,  borne  by  the  winds  of  Fate, 
Shall  cast  their  magnificent  anchors  down  in  the  tide  of  the  Western  Gate. 
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CAKIfEH    AND   THE    GARDEN 

"X  WONDER  what  makes  Nick  so  late?" 
I  Carmen  Gaylor  thought,  coming  out  of 
I  the  dim  cool  hall  onto  the  great  ve- 
I  randa,  or  gallery,  that  waa  like  an  out- 
^  of -doors  drawing-room. 

Though  she  spoke  always  in  English — 
almost  as  good  English  as  if  she  had  not 
been  bom  in  Spain  and  made  her  greatest 
successes  in  the  City  of  Mexico — Carmen 
thought  in  Spanish,  for  her  heart  was 
Spanish,  just  as  her  beauty  was  Spanish. 

She  was  very  beautiful  in  the  sunset  gold 
that  seemed  somehow  meant  all  for  her,  as 
a  stage  is  lit  for  the  heroine  of  a  drama, 
and  she  was  framed  in  a  setting  which  might 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  play. 

The  big  house  with  the  wide  veranda  was 
not  very  old,  and  not  really  Spanish,  but 
it  had  been  built  to  suggest  Spanish  efiects, 
by  an  architect  who  had  seen  Carmen,  and 
knew  how  to  suit  her  with  a  background  for 
which  an  old  man  of  many  millions  was 
prepared  to  pay.  There  were  many  ve- 
randas and  pergolas,  but  this  huge  out-of- 
doors  room  had  wide  archways  instead  of 
pillars,  curtained  with  white  and  purple 
passion-flower,  and  the  creamy  stucco  of 
the  house  and  the  ruddy  Spanish  tiles, 
which  already  looked  mellow  with  age, 
were  half-hidden  with  flowering  creepers 
and  pale-green,  teodrilj  nties  whose  blos- 


soms had  lately  turned  into  miniature 
bunches  of  emeralds. 

Three  shallow  steps  of  pansy-colored 
bricks  went  all  the  length  of  the  veranda, 
descending  to  a  terrace  of  the  same  brick, 
which  held  dim  tints  of  purple,  old  rose, 
and  gray  and  yellow,  almost  like  an  enor- 
mous faded  Persian  rug. 

When  Carmen  had  looked  for  a  long  time 
past  the  fountain,  over  the  lawn,  down  the 
path  between  pink  and  white  oleanders, 
whence  the  man  she  expected  ought  to 
come,  she  trailed  her  white  dinner  dress 
over  terrace  and  grass  to  peer  under  the  dim 
green  roof  of  the  bamboo  forest.  It  was 
Uke  a  magic  temple  with  tall  and  slider 
pillars  of  priceless  jade,  that  supported  a 
^Iken  tent-roof  of  the  same  green,  starred 
in  a  vague  pattern  with  sunset  jewels. 
And  as  Carmen  had  come  down  from  the 
terrace  she  had  puUed  a  handful  of  orange- 
blossoms  from  one  of  a  long  row  of  trees 
planted  in  terra-cotta  pots.  Staring  into 
the  green  dusk,  she  scattered  the  petals 
on  the.  gold -brown  floor  of  the  temple  and 
held  up  her  hand  to  her  face,  to  smell  the 
sweetness  she  had  crushed  out  of  the  flowers. 

There  was  a  short  cut  leading  from  the 
land  which  she  had  sliced  o9  her  own 
immense  ranch,  to  sell  to  Nick  Hilliard; 
and  by  this  way  he  sometimes  came,  if  he 
were  in  a  hurry;  but  she  knew  that  he  loved 
the  oleander  path,  and  liked  passing  through 
it,  as  though  it  were  always  new  to  him. 
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She  wondered  why  he  was  late,  for  she 
had  asked  him  to  come  early,  so  that  they 
might  have  a  talk  about  many  things,  as 
this  was  the  last  night  before  his  journey 
East.  That  was  the  way  she  had  put  it  in 
the  letter  sent  over  to  Nick's  ranch  by  old 
Simeon  Harp:  "a  talk  about  many  things'*; 
but  there  was  only  one  thing  about  which 
she  was  really  anxious  to  hear  Nick  Hilliard 
talk  to  her,  and  there  were  two  reasons  why 
she  expected  that  he  would  talk  of  it  to-night. 
One  reason  was,  because  he  was  going 
away  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  known 
each  other — going  for  a  whole  month, 
according  to  his  plan;  and  the  second  reason 
concerned  the  anniversary  of  an  event 
which  had  made  Carmen's  life  worth  living. 

She  always  dressed  beautifully,  in  a  way 
that  would  have  been  extravagant  if  she 
had  not  been  one  of  the  richest  young 
women  in  California;  but  to-night  the  gown 
she  had  put  on  in  honor  of  her  one  guest 
might  have  been  a  wedding-dress.  She 
loved  jewelry,  and  had  been  almost  a  slave 
to  her  passion  for  it,  until  she  had  flung  her 
whole  soul  into  caring  for  something  which 
no  jewels  could  buy,  though  beauty  might 
win  it.  And  she  had  resisted  the  temptation 
to  wear  anything  that  glittered,  with  the 
white  satin  dress.  A  long  rope  of  pearls  was 
twisted  once  round  her  throat,  and  huns 
below  her  waist.  As  she  stood  among  the 
flowers  of  her  paradise  in  the  jade-colored 
shadow  of  the  bamboo  forest,  the  pearls 
drank  iridescent  lights,  green  from  the 
thicket,  pink  from  the  roses  that  trailed 
over  arbors,  gold  from  the  yellow  orange- 
hearted  California  poppies  at  her  feet, 
blue  from  the  sky,  not  wholly  drenched  with 
the  red  wine  of  sunset. 

Carmen  was  disappointed  when  no  one 
came  along  the  oleander  path  or  under  the 
roof  of  bamboo  leaves  and  branches,  but 
she  was  not  anxious,  for  Nick  Hilliard  was 
always  busy,  busier  even  than  when  he 
had  been  foreman  of  the  Gaylor  ranch  a 
year  ago,  and  on  his  last  night  a  great  many 
things  might  have  happened  to  delay  him 
unavoidably.  There  was  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  not  as  eager  to  come  as 
she  was  to  have  him,  and  though  the  minutes 
passed  slowly  as  she  waited,  Carmen  was 
happy.  She  felt  that  for  a  year — this  last 
glorious  year  which  she  had  earned  after 
torture  of  slavery — she  had  had  almost 
everything  she  wanted  in  the  world.  The 
one  thing  she  lacked,  and  longed  for,  and 


meant  to  have,  would  soon  belong  to  her, 
too.  There  was  a  wild  sort  of  joy  in  not 
owning  it  yet,  which  perhaps  she  would 
never  quite  feel  again  when  it  was  hers  for 
all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Suddenly,  far  away,  there  was  a  rustling 
in  the  bamboo  forest.  A  figure  glimmered 
like  a  shadow,  darker  than  the  other 
shadows,  in  the  distance.  Carmen's  heart 
jumped  and  her  nerves  thrilled.  She  took 
a  step  forward,  under  the  roof  of  bamboos, 
then  stopped.  It  was  not  Nick  Hilliard,  but 
old  Simeon  Harp,  the  squirrel-p)oisoner, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Nick's  ranch, 
and  bringing  her  a  message,  maybe.  She 
felt  that  she  could  not  possibly  bear  it  if  it 
were  to  say  that  Nick  was  uncble  to  come; 
and  for  an  instant,  in  the  midst  c  f  her  love 
and  eagerness,  she  almost  hated  him,  at 
the  thought  that  he  might  dare  send  her 
such  a  message. 

"What  is  it,  Simeon?"  she  called  sharply, 
as  the  queer,  gnarled  figure  of  the  old  man 
hobbled  nearer. 

"Nothing,  my  lady,"  the  squirrel-poisoner 
answered,  in  the  husky  voice  of  one  who  is, 
or  has  been,  a  drunkard.  "Nothing,  only 
I  was  at  Nick's  finishin'  up  some  work,  and 
he  says,  would  I  stop  by  to  excuse  him  for 
bein'  late.  He's  had  somebody  with  him 
all  aft'noon,  and  no  time  to  attend  to  'is 
packin'  till  just  now." 

Simeon  was  an  Englishman  who  would 
have  been  dead  or  in  the  poorhouse  years 
ago  if  Carmen  had  not  chosen  to  rescue 
him,  because  her  people  on  her  mother's 
side  had  been  English.    In  the  first  days, 
when  her  word  was  law  for  the  fierce  old 
man  who  had  died  a  year  ago  to-night,  this 
wretched  bit  of  human  driftwood,  failure, 
drunkard,    rascal,    had    been   found    tres- 
passing on  the  Gaylor  ranch.    If  Carmen 
had  not  happened  to  see,  and  feel  the  whim 
to  save  him,  Simeon  Harp  would  have  had 
the  vagrant's  fate,  which  he  probably  de- 
served.   Ill,  he  had  been  nursed  back  to 
health  by  her  orders,  in  the  house  of  one 
of  many  gardeners;  and  since  then  he  had 
been  her  slave,   her  dog.    He  called   her 
"my  lady,"  and  she  liked  the  name.    She 
liked  the  adoration  in  the  heavy-lidded  eyes 
which  had  once  been  handsome  and  she 
enjoyed  the  knowledge  that  she  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  old  creature;  that 
there  was  nothing  on  earth  he  would  omd* 
for   her.    He    had    almost   forgotter 
why  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  try  ^ 
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as  a  refuge — that  early  venture  was  so  long 
ago,  or  else  he  had  his  own  reasons  for 
pretending  that  he  had  forgotten.  But 
among  many  other  strange  trades,  he  had 
tried  his  luck  as  a  water  and  even  gold- 
finder,  and  for  the  nine  years  he  had  lived 
on  the  Gaylor  ranch  his  profession  had  been 
that  of  a  squirrel-poisoner.  The  ground- 
squirrels,  dangerous  little  pests  to  farmers 
and  ranchmen,  had  built  up  Simeon  Harp's 
fallen  fortunes,  and  in  his  character  of  pro- 
fessional destroyer  he  had  achieved  a  success 
of  which  he  was  somewhat  objectionably 
proud. 

"Who  told  you  that  you  could  call  Mr. 
Milliard  *Nick*?".  Carmen  asked,  not  very 
sternly,  for  the  old  fellow's  words  had  given 
her  hope  and  happiness  again. 

"Why,  everybody  calls  him  Nick,"  ex- 
plained Simeon,  in  his  husky,  though  not 
unpleasant  voice.  "But  I  won't,  if  you 
don't  like  it,  my  lady." 

"I  don't  care,  I'm  sure,  if  he  doesn't," 
said  Carmen.  "Only — "  she  broke  off, 
slightly  embarrassed.  Even  to  old  Simeon 
she  could  not  say,  "It  is  unsuitable  that  you 
should  be  calling  your  lady's  future  husband 
'Nick,'  as  if  he  were  down  on  the  same 
plane  with  yourself."  Besides,  she  knew 
very  well  that  Nick  would  be  the  last  man 
to  object.  If  he  were  "Nick"  to  everybody, 
as  Simeon  said,  it  was  a  sign  of  his  popu- 
larity; and  Nick  never  forgot  that  he  had 
risen  to  the  height  of  his  .present  success  by 
climbing  up  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder.  She  could  not  imagine  his  "putting 
on  airs,"  yet  she  thought  it  might  be  better 
if  he  were  less  of  the  hail-fellow-well-met, 
and  more  of  the  master,  among  his  own 
cattlemen  and  the  wild  riffraff  that  had 
crawled  to  his  land  with  the  oil-boom. 

"Will  he  be  here  soon?"  she  went  on,  as 
the  squirrel-poisoner  stood  quietly  worship- 
ing her  with  drink-and-time  dimmed  eyes. 
Harp  had  so  settled  down  on  his  old  joints 
that  he  was  very  short  as  well  as  gnarled, 
and  looked  a  gnomelike  thing  beside  Carmen 
in  the  full  summer  of  her  dark  beauty. 

"Oh,  yes,  my  lady — he'll  be  here  soon. 
And  if  you'll  forgive  the  liberty,  he'll  see  a 
lovely  sight,  such  as  can't  be  met  outside 
Kern  coimty  or  the  Gaylor  ranch,  unless 
the  queen  of  the  ranch  goes  elsewhere. 
You're  that  'andsome  this  evenin',  my  lady, 
it  warms  the  'eart  to  set  eyes  on  you,  like 
the  wine  joo  giYCS  me  on  your  birthdays, 

to  drink  four  'eilUi. 
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Carmen  laughed.  In  spite  of  her  money, 
and  beauty,  and  exquisite  clothes,  there  was 
something  about  her  which  told  that  she 
had  not  been  brought  up  delicately,  and 
obvious  compliments  pleased  her. 

"You  needn't  wait  for  my  birthday,  to 
drink  my  health  in  that  wine,"  she  said. 
"You  can  have  some  to-night." 

"Thank  you,  my  lady."  Simeon  paused 
an  instant,  looking  up  sharply  and  sidelong. 
Then,  hesitating  a  little,  he  went  on.  "It's 
— it's  not  a  birthday  anniversary,  but — it's 
a  year  to-night — " 

"I  know,"  she  interrupted  sharply. 

"Might  I  say  one  thing,  my  lady?" 

She  was  excited,  and  in  a  mood  to  be 
lenient  with  her  worshiper. 

"We're  pretty  old  friends,  Simeon,"  she 
answered.  "You've  been  faithful  to  me  in 
a  good  many  ways.  I  don't  suppose  I  need 
be  afraid  of  anything  you're  likely  to  say." 

"It's  only  this,"  he  mumbled.  "That  it's 
a  good  thing  it  'appened  when  it  did,  or  I 
might  o'  had  blood  on  my  hands — ^and  not 
the  blood  o'  my  squerls."  He  still  looked 
at  her  sidewise,  and  seeing  no  horror  on  her 
face,  ventured  on.  "I'd  a'  killed  'im  for 
you,  my  lady,  and  not  o*  turned  jan  'air. 
But  after  all  there  was  no  need.  Ju^t  when 
things  was  gettin'  beyond  bearin',  he  up 
and  went  off,  of  his  own  accord." 

"Things  were  bad,  that's  true,"  Carmen 
admitted.  "I've  never  pretended  to  grieve 
for  him,  though  I  wore  black  for  a  while, 
because  Madame  Vestris  said  it  would 
bring  me  luck."  (Everybody  who  knew 
Carmen  Gaylor  knew  that  a  celebrated 
palmist  who  had  settled  in  San  Francisco 
dominated  one  side  of  the  rich  young 
woman's  existence.)  "But  the  times  are 
good  enough  now,  to  make  up." 

"They  are,  my  lady,"  echoed  Simeon 
Harp.  "And  that  reminds  me,  I've  put 
together  enough  perfect  skins  of  the  squerls 
killed  without  the  dope,  to  make  the  grand 
coat  for  your  automobile  trips,  I've  been 
promisin'  the  last  three  years.  It'll  be  a 
beauty,  almost  fit  even  for  you,  arid  you 
can  'ave  it  made  up  ag'in  next  winter." 

"Thank  you,  Simeon,"  said  Carmen. 
Then  she  laughed  as  if  on  a  sudden  thought. 
"Perhaps  I'd  better  save  it  for  my  wedding 
trip,  in  case  I  should  ever  get  married." 

She  did  not  add  that  even  in  that  event 
she  might  be  able  to  wear  the  coat  next 
winter,  but  the  idea  was  in  her  mind. 
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"Here^s  Nick — Mr.  Hilliard,"  announced 
Harp,  nodding  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  oleander  path,  toward  which  Carmen's 
back  was  turned. 

She  wheeled  round  quickly,  and  saw  a 
young  man  coming  toward  her,  between  the 
long  lines  of  pink  and  white  flowers  that 
were  backed  with  tall  palms  and  taller 
eucalypti.  Then  she  forgot  all  al)out 
Simeon  Harp,  and  did  not  even  know  when 
he  hobbled  away,  a  twisted  smile  giving  a 
new  pattern  to  the  embroidery  of  wrinkles 
on  his  brown  face. 

CHAPTER  II 

NICK,  EX-COWBOY 

NICK  Hilliard  snatched  off  his  gray 
sombrero  as  he  came  swinging  along 
the  oleander  path,  walking  faster  now  that 
he  had  seen  his  hostess. 

He  was  tall,  over  six  feet  in  height,  and 
looked  even  taller  than  he  was,  being  lean 
and  hard,  with  long  straight  legs  which 
could  carry  him  very  fast  over  great  stretches 
of  country.  Also  he  has  a  way  of  holding 
his  head  high,  which  a  man  gets  with  the 
habit  of  looking  toward  far  horizons.  He 
had  a  -well-cut  nose,  a  firm  chin,  and  a 
mouth  that  meant  strength  of  character, 
though  some  of  his  friends  laughed  at  him 
for  a  "womanish  curve"  of  the  upper  lip. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  square,  though 
not  very  high,  and  so  white  in  contrast  to 
the  deep  brown  below%  that  a  girl  from  the 
East  had  said  once  his  "complexion  had 
slipped  down."  His  hair  was  dark  brown, 
with  a  cast  of  auburn  in  the  sun;  lashes  and 
brows  black  as  ink;  but  the  eyes,  which 
made  Hilliard  strikingly  handsome  instead 
of  merely  good-looking,  were  a  brilliant 
brown,  large  and  clear  as  the  color  of  a 
mountain  stream  when  the  sun  strikes  deep 
into  it  at  noon. 

Women  turned  in  the  street  for  a  second 
glance  at  the  tall  young  man  with  bright 
eyes,  when  he  went  into  Bakersfield  or 
Fresnq,  but  he  was  unconscious  of  attracting 
their  attention.  He  admired  pretty  girls 
and  liked  their  society,  though  he  was  too 
busy  to  seek  it;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  any  special  quality  to  awaken 
a  woman's  interest.  Indeed,  he  wasted  few 
thoughts  upon  himself  as  an  individual,  con- 
centrating most  of  them  upon  his  work. 

Lately,  however,  he  had  begun  to  wish 
for  a  change;  and  this  desire  was  born  of  a 


deep-rooted  sentiment  which   was  drawing 
him  to  the  East,  as  iron  is  drawn  to  a  magnet. 

Nick's  skin  was  naturally  white,  and 
Carmen's  was  olive.  Her  forehead  and 
neck  were  olive,  to  the  even  black  line  of  her 
thick-growing,  heavy  straight  hair,  and 
even  her  satiny  hands  and  arms  were  olive, 
of  exactly  the  same  creamy  brown  as  her 
face;  but  her  fingers  grasped  by  his  darkly 
tanned  ones  appeared  very  white.  She 
liked  to  see  them  looking  so  flower-like  as 
they  lay  there,  for  ordinarily  her  hands  did 
not  please  her,  and  she  tried  her  best  to 
make  them  beautiful  with  many  rings  and 
earnest  manicuring. 

"I  sure  must  apologize  for  my  rig,  Mrs. 
Gaylor,"  said  Nick,  when  he  thought  it 
was  time  to  stop  shaking  hands,  and  gendy 
released  hers,  which  would  willingly  have 
clung  a  little  longer.  "Particularly  as  you 
look  so  mighty  fine.  But  you  know,  I  pull 
out  to-night,  and  Jim  Beach  is  bringing  the 
buggy  along  here  for  me,  with  my  grip  in  it, 
instead  of  my  piking  back  to  pick  it  up; 
for  if  I  did,  my  visit  with  you  would  o'  been 
a  cut  game." 

"And  I  want  you  to  stay  as  long  as  you 
can,"  said  Carmen,  looking  up  with  a  spark 
in  her  eyes  that  might  have  enlightened  him 
if  he  had  not  been  thinking  of  Jini  Beach, 
wondering  whether  the  boy  would  have 
trouble  with  the  newly-broken  bay. 

"Tm  as  glad  to  stay  as  you  can  be  to 
have  me,"  he  answered,  rather  absent- 
mindedly.  But  though  he  was  thinking  of 
Jim  Beach  and  the  bay,  he  was  looking  at 
Carmen,  and  as  she  could  not  read  his  mind, 
she  was  almost  satisfied. 

"You  haven't  much  vanity,  Nick,"  she 
laughed,  "if  you  mean  to  travel  £^t  and 
land  in  New  York  in  those  clothes." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  'em,  Mis' 
Gaylor?"  Nick  asked,  indifferently. 
"They're  'most  as  good  as  new.  I  don't 
mind  New  York  spottin'  me  as  a  woolly 
Westerner.  This  is  my  country.  It's  given 
me  all  I've  got,  and  I'm  proud  of  it." 

"The  clothes  are  all  right,  Nick,  and 
you're  all  right  m  them,"  Carmen  answered, 
looking  him  over  with  something  more  than 
kindness  in  her  black  eyes.  He  wore  a 
white  "soft"  shirt,  with  a  low  collar  turned 
over  a  black  scarf,  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot. 
He  had  a  leather  belt  round  his  waist,  and 
no  waistcoat.  His  short  coat  and  trousers 
were  of  navy  blue  serge.  Everything  he  had 
on  was  neat  and  of  good   material,    but 
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Carmen  knew  that  it  would  look  out  of 
place  in  New  York.  Still,  she  was  glad  that 
he  was  not  "dressing  up"  for  his  trip  East. 
His  carelessness  in  the  matter  proved  to  her, 
if  she  needed  proof,  that  Nick  was  not 
thinking  about  the  impression  he  might 
make  upon  the  lovely  ladies  of  New  York. 

"Who  was  the  man  Simeon  said  had  been 
keeping  you  away  from  me?"  she  inquired, 
as  they  walked  slowly  through  the  perfumed 
twilight  toward  the  house. 

"Oh,  nobody  you  know,  I  guess.  I  only 
ran  up  against  him  lately,  since  I  sold  my 
gusher  to  the  United  Oil  Company.  He*s 
their  lawyer,  and  does  some  work  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  people  too,  I  believe. 
Smart  chap,  brother  of  a  bank  manager  in 
San  Francisco.  Name's  Henry  Morehouse: 
between  forty  and  forty-five." 

"Mr.  James  Morehouse,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco banker,  is  a  very  rich,  important  man," 
said  Carmen.  "Fve  never  met  his  family 
myself.  You  know  how  close  I  was  kept 
till  a  year  ago.  But  I've  friends  who  know 
them.  What  does  Henry  Morehouse,  the 
lawyer  one,  want  of  you?"  She  questioned 
Nick  without  hesitation,  feeling  sure  that 
he  had  no  secrets  from  her.  If  he  had  kept 
any,  she  would  not  have  questioned  him 
perhaps,  but  she  would  have  found  them 
out  all  the  same. 

"It  was  oil  business  brought  him  my  way, 
and  I  guess  it's  oil  business  taking  him 
East.  Anyhow  he's  going,  and  proposes 
we  share  a  stateroom  on  the  train.  A  berth 
would  have  been  good  enough  for  me,  but 
I'm  willing  to  chip  in  with  him.  And  I've 
about  setded  to  go  to  his  New  York  hotel, 
a  quiet  sort  of  place  he  swears  by,  though 
I'd  thought  of  doing  the  swell  thing,  and 
blowing  into  the  Waldorf-Astoria  with  all 
the  nobs,  to  see  what  they  were  like — as  you 
go  to  the  play.  He's  an  interesting  kind  of 
fellow,  lit  up  with  ideas,  and  can  show  me 
things  I  need  to  know,  if  he  doesn't  get  sick 
of  me  on  the  way.  But  he  won't  be  in  New 
York  long.  What  he  wants  to  do  won't 
take  him  many  days,  and  he's  promised  his 
banker  brother  to  look  after  a  lady  who's 
landing  from  Europe  about  the  time  we're 
due  to  arrive.  He's  to  meet  her  ship,  and 
as  she's  coming  West  with  the  idea  of  settling 
in  California,  he'll  bring  her  back  if  she's 
ready  to  start  when  he  is." 

Carmen's  face  had  fallen  into  anxious 
lines,  which  made  her  look  less  radiantly 
youthful.    When  ibe  greeted  Nick,  she  had 


been  not  a  day  over  twenty-six.  Now  she 
had  passed  thirty. 

"Is  the  lady  young?"  she  inquired. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  her," 
Nick  answered  carelessly,  "except  that  her 
name's  Mrs.  May,  and  she's  supposed  to  be 
a  friend  of  Franklyn  Merriam,  the  big  Cali- 
fornia millionaire  who  died  East  ten  years 
ago  or  so,  somewhere  around  the  time  I 
was  first  cowpunching  on  this  ranch." 

"Oh,  the  Franklyn  Merriam  who  made 
such  stacks  of  money  irrigating  desert  land 
he  owned  in  southern  California  some- 
where," Carmen  explained.  "I've  heard  of 
him,  of  course — everybody  has.  He  was 
middle-aged  when  he  died,  so  I  suppose 
this  woman's  old  or  oldish." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Hilliard  agreed.  "Great 
king,  ain't  it  mighty  sweet  here  to-night. 
It  looks  like  heaven,  and  you  are  like — 
like—" 

"If  this  is  heaven,  am  I  an  angel?  Do 
I  seem  like  that  to  you,  Nick?" 

"No — o,  you  ain't  exactly  my  idea  of  an 
angel,  some  way,  though  I  don't  know  why," 
Nick  reflected  aloud.  "You're  sure  hand- 
some enough  for  that — or  anything.  But 
I've  always  pictured  angels  lily-white,  with 
moonlight  hair  and  starry  eyes." 

"You're  quite  poetical,"  said  Carmen, 
not  too  well  pleased.  "But  I've  been  told 
by  other  men  that  my  eyes  are  stars." 

He  looked  straight  into  them,  through 
the  veil  of  the  soft  blue  dusk,  and  at  the  hot 
pomegranate  color  which  blazed  up  in  her 
olive  cheeks,  like  a  reflection  of  the  sunset 
that  still  trailed  a  torch  along  the  west. 
And  Carmen  looked  back  at  him,  with  her 
big,  splendid  eyes,  defying  him  not  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  her  beauty. 

It  was  a  man's  look  he  gave  her,  a  man's 
look  at  a  woman;  but  not  a  man's  look  at 
the  woman  he  wanted. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "They  are  not  stars. 
They're  more  like  the  sun  at  noon,  in  mid- 
summer, when  so  many  flowers  are  pouring 
out  perfume,  you  can  hardly  keep  your 
senses,  for  warmth  and  sweetness." 

Carmen  was  no  longer  hurt.  She  flushed 
with  pleasure  and  breathed  deeply.  "That's 
the  best  compliment  I  ever  had,  and  I've 
had  a  good  many,"  she  said.  "Besides — 
coming  from  you,  Nick!  I  believe  it's  the 
first  you  ever  paid  me,  right  out  in  so  many 
words." 

"Was  it  a  compliment?"  Nick  asked 
doubtfully  and  boyishly.    "Well,  I'm  real 
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glad  I  was  smart  enough  to  bring  one  off. 
I  spoke  out  just  what  came  into  my  mind 
and  Vd  have  felt  mighty  bad  if  you'd  been 
cross/* 

"No,  Tm  not  cross,"  she  assured  him, 
smiling  to  herself.  "I'd  rather  be  a  woman 
— ^for  you — than  an  angel.  Angels  are  cold, 
far  off,  impossible  things  that  men  can't 
grasp.  Besides,  their  wings  would  probably 
moult." 

Nick  laughed,  a  pleasant,  soft  laugh, 
half  under  his  breath.  "Lord,  I  don't 
picture  angels  with  wings!  The  sort  that 
flit  into  my  mind  when  I'm  tired  out  after 
a  right  hard  day  and  feel  kind  of  lonesome 
for  something  beautiful,  I  don't  know  hardly 
what — only  something  I've  never  had — that 
sort  of  angel  is  a  woman  too,  and  not  cold^ 
though  far  above  me,  of  course.  She  has 
starry  eyes  and  moonlight  hair — ^lots  of  it, 
hanging  down  in  waves  that  could  almost 
drown  her.  But  I  guess,  after  all — as  you 
say — that  sort's  not  in  the  line  of  a  chap 
like  me.  I'll  never  come  in  the  light  she 
makes  with  her  shining,  and  if  I  should  by 
accident,  she  wouldn't  go  shooting  any  of 
her  starry  glances  my  way." 

Carmen  was  both  vexed  and  piqued. 
"I  didn't  know  you  were  so  sentimental, 
Nick,"  she  said. 

The  big  brown  fellow  looked  ashamed 
and  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  laugh  at 
his  own  expense. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  I  was,  either,  till  it 
popped  out,"  he  grinned.  "But  I  suppose 
'most  every  man  has  sentimental  spells," 
he  confessed.  "Maybe,  even,  he  wouldn't 
be  worth  his  salt  if  he  didn't.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  way.  But  my  spells  don't 
come  on  often.  When  they  do,  it's  generally 
nights  in  spring — like  this,  when  special 
kinds  of  night-thoughts  come  flying  along 
like  moths — thoughts  about  past  and  future. 
But  lately  since  that  blessed  little  oil  town 
has  been  croppin'  up  like  a  bed  of  mush- 
rooms round  my  big  gusher — or  rather,  the 
company's  gusher,  as  it  is  now — I've  had 
my  mind  on  that  more  than  anything  else, 
unless  it's  been  my  ditches.  Gee!  there's 
as  much  romance  about  irrigation  in  this 
country,  I  guess,  as  there  is  about  angels 
which  you  can  see  only  in  your  dreams;  for 
you  see  every  day  when  you're  wide-awake, 
the  miracles  your  ditches  can  perform. 
You  just  watch  'em  turning  your  desert 
stretches  or  your  meanest  grazin'  meadows 
into   a  blossomin'   fairvland.    I    sav,   Mis' 


Gaylor,  have  you  ever  read  a  mighty  fine 
book — old,  but  good  and  fresh  as  to-mor- 
row's bread — called  *the  Arabian  Nights'}*' 

"I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  I  read  some 
of  it  when  I  was  a  little  girl,"  replied  Car- 
men, wondering  what  Nick  was  leading  up 
to,  but  not  bored  yet,  and  anxious  to  be 
responsive.    "It's  for  children,  isn't  it?" 

"I  reckon  it's  for  everyone  with  the  right 
stuff  in  'em,"  said  Nick.  ''Anyhow,  I 
haven't  grown  up  enough  to  get  beyond  it. 
I  don't  mean  ever  to  turn  the  boy  that  lives 
inside  of  me,  out-of-doors.  If  I  ever  do 
anything  to  make  him  so  mad  that  he  quits, 
I'll  be  finished — dried  up.  That  book,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  has  got  a  dead  cinch  on  me. 
You  know,  when  I  run  into  Bakersfidd,  I 
like  to  have  a  browse  in  the  bookstores. 
It  sort  of  rests  me,  as  if  my  brain  was  takin' 
a  bath;  and  seein'  the  pictures  in  that  book 
made  me  buy  it — a  birthday  present  for  my 
affectionate  self — " 

"Your  birthday!"  Carmen  broke  in,  tired 
of  this  book  talk,  but  not  tired  of  anything 
that  concerned  him.  "You  never  told  me. 
That  was  bad  of  you.  How  old,  Nick? 
I'm  not  sure,  to  a  year  or  so." 

"Thirty.  Quite  some  age,  isn't  it?  But 
there's  lots  I  want  to  do  before  I'm  old. 
I  don't  know,  though,  as  I  mean  ever  to 
be  old." 

"Of  course  you  never  will  be."  Carmen 
agreed  with  him  in  sweet  flattery,  but  she 
was  thinking  in  an  undertone:  "Only  thirty, 
and  I'm  thirty-two.  He  won't  be  old  ever, 
or  for  a  long  time,  but  I  will.  I'm  that  kind, 
I'm  afraid.  My  mother  was.  I've  got  no 
time  to  lose;  but  to-day's  mine.  I'm  just 
perfect  now,  and  I've  everything  on  earth 
to  give  a  man.  Nick  must  love  me  really, 
though  maybe  he's  too  used  to  me  to  know 
it,  without  being  stirred  up  by  something 
unusual.  But  I'll  try  my  hardest  to  make 
him  know  it,  to-night." 

"Go  on  about  your  Arabian  Nighis" 
she  said  aloud,  to  give  herself  time  for  the 
arranging  of  her  tactics,  and  meaning  soon 
to  twine  the  conversation  round  herself,  as 
its  center. 

"Oh,  well,  all  I  really  began  to  say  was 
this:  I  was  reading  the  story  of  Aladdin  and 
an  enchanted  cave  of  jewels  he  dropped 
into.  There  was  a  magic  ring  and  a  lamp 
in  the  story  too,  that  you  could  rub  and  get 
pretty  near  anything  you  wanted;  so  I  was 
thinking  this  irrigation  business  of  o\ir%  in 
California — Oregon,   too,   for  that  matter. 
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only  it  doesn't  concern  us  so  much — is  like 
rubbing  that  lamp  of  Aladdin^s.  It  throws 
open  doors  of  dark  caves  in  deserts  and  gives 
up  enchanted  gardens  full  of  jeweled  fruit 
and  flowers.  Then  rub  the  smoky  old 
lamp  again  and  you  get  a  spout  of  oil — 
another  magic  gift,  which  makes  you  feel  as 
if  a  genie'd  chucked  it  to  you,  to  make  your 
fortune  in  a  single  night.  Look  at  my 
gusher,  for  instance!  Just  think,  Mis* 
Gaylor,  if  you  don't  mind  my  talking  this 
way  about  myself — you  sold  me  my  land, 
sliced  it  right  off  your  own  ranch — ^let  me  have 
it  darn  cheap,  too,  when  the  boss  died — ** 

"I  wanted  to  keep  you  as  near  me  as 
possible,  Nick,  when  people  began  to  be 
silly  and  say  I  oughtn't  to  have  a  young 
man  like  you  on  the  place  as  foreman,  when 
I  was  alone,  and  Eld  gone.  I  needed  you 
badly,  and  I'd  have  been  glad  to  give  you 
land  for  nothing  if  you'd  have  taken  it. 
Gracious!  I've  got  so  much  left  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it  hardly — or  wouldn't 
if  you  weren't  where  you  can  advise  me. 
Fifty  thousand  acres!" 

"That's  your  generous  way  of  puttin' 
things,"  said  Nick,  warmly.  "And  it  was 
walkin'  along,  toward  you  and  your  para- 
dise, just  now,  brought  up  these  fairy-book 
thoughts  so  strong,  I  guess.  My  land's  all 
right,  though  my  house'  is  a  shack  and  I 
haven't  got  any  flower-garden  except  in 
my  head,  but  I  will  have  some  day,  and  I 
love  every  acre  where  I've  begun  to  irrigate, 
and  yet  fruit-trees  that  are  going  to  be  like 
Aladdin's  jewels.  I  love  the  alfalfa-fields 
too — Scott,  but  they  smell  sweet,  where  the 
desert  sand  used  to  blow  and  sting  your 
nose!  And  even  the  waste  part  I  love, 
where  the  two  oil-wells  I've  kept  are,  in 
sight  of  the  gusher  and  the  queer  little  town 
they're  building,  for  all  the  world  like  a  pack 
of  cards  set  up  on  end.  Yes,  I  love  the 
whole  outfit — maybe  the  cattle  best  of  all, 
though  they're  a  luxury  now  the  irrigation 
pays  so  much  better  than  the  old  grazing 
land.  But  all  the  same,  over  here  is  another 
world;  and  I  was  sayin'  to  myself,  strollin' 
through  those  pink  and  white  oleanders  that 
might  be  some  o'  your  pretty  dresses,  hang- 
ing up  on  hooks  in  a  long  line  against  a 
palm- wood  wall — how  I  owe  the  biggest 
things  of  my  life  to  you.  True,  I  was  taking 
out  my  wages  in  calves  while  the  boss  was 
alive,  and  he  was  lettin'  me  put  my  brand 
on  'em  by  the  hundred.  But  square  as  he 
was  with  mCy  he'd  never  have  sold  the  land 


for  the  price  you  did.  Not  only  that,  but 
when  I  struck  oil,  a  month  or  so  after  he 
went,  look  what  happened.  I  hadn't  the 
capital  to  do  any  good.  'Twas  you  put  the 
money  in  my  hand  for  the  well-sinking 
and—" 

"But  you  insisted  on  mortgaging  every 
acre  you  bought — ^your  cattle  and  every- 
thing you  had,  to  me;  so  that  took  away  the 
credit  I'd  like  to  have  from  you!"  laughed 
Carmen,  touched  by  his  outburst  of  grati- 
tude, and  wholly  happy  again  in  the  renewed 
assurance  that  this  man  was  hers,  or  would 
be,  body  and  soul.  "Besides,  all  you  did 
and  all  you  spent  seemed  likely  to  harm 
more  than  help,  when  everybody  said  you 
wouldn't  get  enough  oil  to  pay  for  sinking 
your  wells.  And  it  was  only  when  the  gusher 
burst  out  by  accident  and  took  everyone  by 
surprise,  that  your  troubles  were  over." 

"If  there's  any  such  thing  as  accident," 
Nick  mumbled,  his  eyes  far  away  from 
Carmen  and  her  beauty,  "the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  I  think  there  isn't.  It's  all 
arranged  by  something  big  and  great  up 
there  beyond  where  the  sun's  sinking  and 
the  moon's  rising.  But  maybe  you'll  say 
that's  sentimental,  too,  like  the  angel- 
thought.  I  don't  mean  it  that  way,  though 
I've  got  an  almighty  lot  to  thank  the  some- 
thing for — as  well  as  to  thank  you." 

"It  wasn't  I  who  took  the  gusher  off  your 
hands,  anyhow,  and  saved  you  the  fearful 
expense  of  coping  with  it,"  said  Carmen. 
"So  I  suppose  you  think  it  was  heaven  sent 
you  those  men  to  buy  what  oil  land  you 
wanted  to  sell,  and  start  Lucky  Star  City." 

"I  guess  that's  who  it  was.  Not  that  I 
deserve  any  special  kindness  from  that 
quarter,"  Nick  laughed  at  himself.  "My 
mother  used  to  talk  a  lot  about  those  things, 
you  know,  and  though  I  was  only  a  little 
shaver  when  she  died,  naturally  I've  re- 
membered most  all  that  was  anyway  con- 
nected with  her." 

The  young  man  and  woman  fell  into 
silence  for  a  moment,  under  the  spell  of  the 
garden's  enchantment,  and  there  was  no 
sound  except  the  music  of  the  fountains 
and  a  whispering  among  the  trees  which, 
in  the  moon-silvered  distance,  walled  in 
garden  and  flower-draped,  rambling  house, 
like  the  forest-wall  which  grew  up  round  the 
palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood. 

Nick  Hilliard  was  thinking  of  his  mother, 
into  whose  sad  and  broken  life  he  might 
have  poured  golden  floods  of  joy,  if  only  she 
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had  lived  till  his  fortune  came;  while 
Carmen  Gaylor  was  thinking  of  him — and 
of  herself,  as  they  concerned  one  another. 

She  knew  the  history  of  his  terrible  child- 
hood and  early  youth.  She  knew,  for  he 
had  told  her  the  story  long  ago,  how  his 
grandfather,  a  California  pioneer  of  good 
southern  family,  a  successful  judge,  had 
turned  an  only  son  away,  penniless,  because 
the  boy  of  twenty  chose  to  take  for  a  wife 
a  pretty  little  dressmaker,*  of  no  family  at 
all.  She  knew  how  the  couple  had  gone 
East,  to  live  on  a  few  hundred  dollars  left 
the  boy  by  an  aunt;  how  he  had  hoped  and 
expected  to  succeed  in  New  York  as  a 
journalist  and  writer;  how  he  had  failed 
instead,  and  starved  with  his  bride;  how  he 
had  faded  out  of  life  while  Nick  was  a  baby; 
how  the  girl-widow  had  taken  in  sewing  to 
support  her  child,  and  when  she  couldn't 
get  that,  had  washed  or  scrubbed;  and  how, 
as  Nick  became  a  wise,  worried  old  man  of 
four  or  five  years,  he  had  been  able  to  help 
earn  the  family  living  by  selling  some  of 
the  very  newspapers  which  had  refused  his 
dead  father's  contributions.  Nick  had  not 
enlarged  much  upon  his  adventures  after 
this  stage  of  his  youthful  career,  merely 
sketching  them  in  the  baldest,  driest  manner, 
when  it  had  been  necessary  to  present  his 
credentials  to  the  "boss"— "old  Grizzly" 
Gaylor — years  ago  now.  But  in  one  way 
or  other  it  had  leaked  out  that  the  boy  had 
learned  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  at  a 
night  school  in  New  York,  not  having  time 
for  such  "frills"  as  schooling  by  day.  And 
Carmen  could  not  help  knowing  that  he 
had  gone  on  studying  more  or  less,  and 
thinking  out  his  own  rather  queer  ideas 
about  heaven  and  earth,  ever  since,  in  spite 
of  the  most  strenuous  interruptions — for  she 
had  been  vaguely  shamed  occasionally,  by 
happening  to  discover  how  much  Nick 
knew,  that  she  had  not  troubled  to  learn. 
He  had  read  everybody  and  everything  from 
Plato  to  Schopenhauer,  whereas  it  bored 
Carmen  unspeakably  to  read  anything 
except  novels  and  verses  which  she  liked 
sometimes  in  magazines,  because  their 
pathos  or  passion  might  have  been  written 
round  her. 

She  knew  how  Nick,  as  a  little  boy,  had 
swept  shops,  and  found  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs, 
how  he  had  been  errand  boy,  and  district 
messenger  in  a  uniform  of  which  he  had 
been  proud,  because  it  made  him  feel 
"almost    like    a    soldier";    how    after    his 


mother's  early  death,  he  had  got  his  long 
cherished  wish  to  "go  West,"  by  working 
on  the  railroad  and"  eventually  becoming  a 
brakeman.  After  that  short  experience, 
joyous,  congenial  "cowpunching"  days  had 
come,  and  after  several  years  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  on  Eldridge  Gaylor's  great 
ranch,  he  had  at  twenty- five  been  made 
foreman.  But  by  this  time  he  -was  already 
a  familiar  figure  in  her  life — the  life  which 
she  had  chosen,  and  hated  after  it  was 
chosen — except  for  Nick  Hilliard,  who  had 
always  loomed  large  in  it,  though  she  saw 
little  of  him  until  a  year  ago. 

Except  perhaps  with  the  old  man  she  had 
married  for  his  money  and  hated  for  his 
brutality.  Carmen  believed  that  Nick  Hil- 
liard's  "ways"  and  his  good  looks  had  hel()ed 
even  more  than  his  courage  and  cleverness, 
to  win  him  success  and  recognition.     With 
Eldridge^  Gaylor  it  had  been  difiPerent.    He 
thought  of  no  man's  pleasant  looks  or  ways, 
though  even  upon  the  corrugated  iron  of  his 
nature  a  woman's  beauty  had  had  influence, 
and  he  had  married  Carmen  off  the  comic 
opera  stage,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he 
had  gone  to  see  a  great  bullfight  ten  years 
ago.    When  he  had  brought  her  home  to 
his  famous  ranch,  willing  for  a  while  to  be 
her  slave  and  give  her  everything  she  wanted, 
she  had  found  Nick  there,  a  cowpuncher 
among  other  cowpunchers.    And  she  had 
seen  how  he  made  "old  Grizzly"  respect 
him.    But  his  promotion  had  come  through 
a  row  and  an .  attempt  at  murdering  the 
"boss"  by  a  drunken  foreman  driven  mad 
by  a  blow  from   the  short  whip    Gaylor 
carried  about  the  ranch.    Nick  had  saved 
his  employer's  life,  risking  his  own — for  he 
was  unarmed  at  the  moment;  and  to  his 
own  surprise  the  reward  had  been  the  dis- 
charged foreman's  place.    Carmen  shivered 
a  little  even  now,  remembering  that  night, 
and  how  she  had  worshiped  Nick  for  his 
bravery.    She  had   never  since   ceased   to 
worship  him,  though  he  had  done  a  great 
many  things  which  irritated  her  extremely, 
such  as  saving  old  Grizzly's  life  once  again; 
but  those  lurid  years  were  past,  and  she  had 
lived  through  a  happy  and  comparatively 
peaceful  one,  which  had  brought  her  to  this 
evening  of  moonlight  and  perfume. 

As  she  wondered  whether  Nick  would 
like  her  to  talk  with  him  about  his  mother, 
or  whether  that  subject  was  too  delicate  to 
pursue,  a  musical  Japanese  gong  sounded 
from  a  side  gallery. 
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"Oh,  it  must  be  half-past  seven  already," 
she  said.  "I  ordered  dinner  for  seven,  so 
we  could  have  a  talk  afterward  by  moon- 
light (I  love  talking  in  moonlight,  don't 
you?  Everything  seems  so  diflFerent)  before 
the  time  for  you  to  go.  But  I  had  it  kept 
back  half  an  hour,  when  you  didn't  turn 
up  as  early  as  I  hoped.  You  can  give  me 
your  arm,  if  you  like,  Nick." 

Of  course  Nick  "liked,"  though  he  had 
never  taken  a  lady  to  dinner  in  that  way 
before,  and  he  felt  proud,  if  a  little  awkward, 
as  a  bare,  cream-satin  arm  laid  itself  on  his 
coatsleeve. 

Slowly  and  without  speaking,  the  pair 
walked  along  a  flower-bordered  path  that 
skirted  the  lawn  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  canal  full  to  the  brim  of  glittering 
water,  which  reflected  the  sky  and  the  two 
figures,  wherever  the  white  embroidery  of 
pond-lilies  was  broken. 

It  was  a  place  and  an  hour  made  for  love. 

CHAPTER  III 

MOONLIGHT 

THEY  did  not  dine  in  the  house,  though 
one  of  the  show-rooms  was  a  huge 
dining-hall  like  a  glorified  refectory  in  an 
old  Spanish  mission.  After  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  sometimes  long  before,  Carmen 
seldom  took  a  meal  indoors,  unless  she  was 
attacked  by  one  of  her  fierce  fits  of  depres- 
sion, and  had  a  whim  to  hate  sun,  sky,  and 
flowers. 

She  and  Nick  mounted  the  pansy-colored 
brick  steps,  passed  the  terrace  fountain 
which  spouted  diamond  spray  through  a 
great  round  head  made  of  some  flowering 
water-plant,  went  on  round  a  comer. 
Carmen's  white  dress  brushing  fallen  camel- 
lia petals  or  the  thin  pink  shells  of  broken 
roses,  and  so  came  to  another  veranda, 
jutting  out  far  from  the  cream-colored 
house.  It  was  pergola  as  well  as  veranda, 
in  that  it  had  no  roof  except  immensely 
heavy  beams  of  old  Spanish  chestnut,  so 
draped  with  wistaria  and  roses  that  the 
whole  out-of-doors  room  was  thickly  can- 
opied with  glossy  leaves  and  hanging 
clusters  of  flowers.  Only  a  faint  filtering  of 
sun  or  moonshine  could  steal  through  this 
blossoming  roof,  and  such  rays  as  pene- 
trated seemed  to  be  dyed  pink  and  purple 
by  draining  through  the  flowers,  as  light  is 
colored  by  passing  through  stained  glass  in 
a  cathedral. 


Suspended  from  the  beams  were  big 
iridescent  pearl-shells,  known  in  southern 
California  as  "abalone,"  and  in  these  rain- 
bow-tinted half-globes  gleamed  small  elec- 
tric lights,  subdued  by  dull  gold  glass;  but 
neither  these,  nor  the  tall  shaded  lamps  on 
the  low  wall  of  the  terrace,  nor  the  hidden 
electric  bulbs  in  the  fountain  basin  were 
allowed  to  shine  out  yet.  As  Carmen  said, 
she  liked  to  talk  by  moonlight;  and  now, 
over  in  the  east  behind  magnolia  and  palm- 
trees,  the  moon  had  been  bom,  while  the 
sun  died  in  the  west,  and  his  red  blood 
stained  the  brown  floor  and  jade  pillars 
of  the  bamboo  forest-temple. 

If  it  had  been  her  wedding-night  dinner 
Carmen  could  not  have  been  more  careful 
in  ordering  the  different  dishes  and  planning 
the  decorations  of  the  table.  Usually, 
whether  she  were  alone  or  had  guests  (as 
she  had  sometimes,  though  "society"  had 
never  whole-heartedly  taken  her  up)  she 
left  everything  to  her  Chinese  head-cook, 
who  was  a  worthy  rival  of  any  Parisian 
chef^  and  the  beautifying  of  her  table  to  the 
artistic  little  Japanese  youth,  whose  one 
business  in  life  it  was  to  think  out  new 
flower-combinations.  This,  however,  was 
not  only  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which 
had  given  her  freedom,  but  she  hoped  it 
might  be  one  to  remember  for  a  sweeter 
reason.  Besides,  Nick  Hilliard  was  to  be 
enchanted,  to  be  made  conscious  of  himself 
and  her,  as  the  only  man,  the  only  woman, 
worth  thinking  of  in  the  world. 

The  air  was  poignantly  sweet  with  the 
fragrance  of  orange-blossoms,  and  the 
deep-red  velvet  roses  which  were  Carmen's 
own  flowers.  Nick  was  a  water-drinker  by 
preference  and  because  he  was  an  open-air 
man,  also  because  it  had  been  necessary  for 
him  to  set  an  example;  but  to-night  Carmen 
made  him  sip  a  little  iced  champagne,  and 
she  drank  to  the  success  of  his  first  visit 
East  since  boyhood — to  his  safe  and  speedy 
home-coming. 

"Because  this  is  home,  Nick,  your  home," 
she  said.  "It  would  kill  me  if  you  saw  any 
place  you  liked  better,  and  if  you  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  wanted  to  sell  out  and 
live  in  New  York." 

"No  fear,"  said  Nick.  "No  man  ever 
left  paradise  unless  he  was  driven  out  by 
flaming  swords.  California's  my  paradise — 
California  in  all  her  moods,  of  mountain 
and  sea,  garden  and  desert;  but  our  part  of 
Califomia  in  particular,  of  course." 
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Carmen  would  have  been  pleased  if  he 
had  brought  her  into  this  picture;  but  at 
least  he  was  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  he 
meant  more  than  he  put  into  words. 

*'Then  you  won't  be  gone  long?''  she 
asked,  playing  with  the  abalone  chowder 
on  her  plate. 

"Not  more  than  a  month  anyhow;  maybe 
a  few  days  less  if  I  get  homesick;  though  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  go  so  far 
for  a  shorter  time,  after  staying  West  so 
many  years  without  a  single  break.  First, 
I  count  on  poking  round  some  of  our  old 
haunts — poor  mother's  and  mine — and  then 
when  I'm  way  down  in  the  dumps,  I'll  yank 
myself  up  again  with  a  little  fun — theaters 
and  roof-gardens  and  such  like." 

"You've  seen  good  plays  in  San  Fran- 
cisco," said  Carmen. 

"Yes,  San  Francisco's  a  great  place. 
None  finer,  I'll  bet,  and  I'd  want  to  shoot 
any  fellow  who  claimed  there  could  be 
anything  ahead  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Only 
I  haven't  had  time  to  go  there,  once  in  a 
blue  moon.  And  just  now — I  hardly  know 
why,  except  it's  those  old  associations 
pulling^=-something  seems  drawing  and 
drawing  me  to  the  East.  It's  like  a  voice 
calling  my  name — *Nick — Nick,  I  want 
you.    Come!'    Funny,  isn't  it?" 

Carmen  was  not  sure  that  it  was  funny. 
For  she  was  superstitious  beyond  all  things; 
and  at  that  moment  it  happened  that  she 
could  hear  the  moaning  note  of  doves — a 
sound  which  she  believed  always  brought 
her  bad  luck. 

"What  kind  of  a  voice  is  it?'*  she  asked, 
laughing  rather  shrilly.  "Not  a  woman's, 
I  hope?" 

"I  guess  it's  that  angel's  I  was  telling 
you  about,"  Nick  smiled. 

Carmen  motioned  the  Chinese  butler 
to  fill  her  guest's  glass,  which  he  had  hardly 
touched. 

"Don't  let's  talk  any  more  of  angels," 
she  said.  "Let's  talk  of  me,  and  you. 
Nick,  do  you  know  what  to-night  is?  A 
year  since  I  was  free  of  a  horrible  burden. 
*At  the  end  of  a  year,'  I  always  said  to 
myself.  'Twelve  long  months  of  hyjK)- 
critical,  conventional  respect  paid  to  the 
memory  of  a  person  who  was  more  brute 
than  man.  But  not  a  day  more,  when  the 
twelve  months  are  over.  Then — happiness, 
freedom — new  life!'  Don't  you  consider 
I'm  perfectly  justified  in  feeling  like  that?" 

Nick  thought  for  a  moment,  not  looking 


at  Carmen,  who  leaned  toward  him  a  little, 
across  the  table,  her  eyes  on  his  face.  He 
gazed  out  through  the  torn  curtain  of  roses 
into  the  pure  silver  of  the  moonlight,  over 
the  wide  lawn  with  its  fountains,  toward  the 
wall  of  splendid  trees  which  screened  from 
his  sight  the  rolling  billows  of  the  great 
ranch-meadows  with  their  noble  cattle, 
their  shining,  canal-like  irrigation-ditches, 
their  golden  grain,  their  fragrant  alfalfa, 
their  fruit  and  flowers.  All  this  wealth  and 
much  more  old  Grizzly  Gaylor  had  given 
this  pretty  young  singer  in  exchange  for  her 
beauty,  and  the  pleasure  of  snatching  her 
away  from  other  men.  Despite  the  "boss's" 
many  notorious  failings,  it  grated  on  Hilliard 
to  hear  Carmen  rejoice  aloud  because  her 
husband  was  underground,  and  she  was 
free  of  him  now  that  his  back  was  turned 
forever. 

"Probably  you're  right,"  Nick  said. 
"You're  more  likely  to  be  than  a  rough 
animal  of  my  sort.  And  yet — ^it  kind  of  rubs 
me  up  the  wrong  way  to  listen  to  you  talkin' 
that  way,  in  particular  just  this  very  night." 

"Why  in  particular  this  very  night?" 
she  asked  sharply. 

"Well — I   guess  it's  only  conventional, 
because,  why  are  twelve  months  more  im- 
portant than  fourteen,  or  any  other  number? 
— ^but  it's  the  feeling  of  an  anniversary,  I 
suppose.    A  year  ago  to-night  he  breathed 
his  last — ^and  he  didn't  want  to  die.    It  sort 
of  seems  as  if  to-day  ought  to  be  sacred  to* 
him,  no  matter  what  he  was.    And — and 
maybe  I'm  a  dashed  hypocrite  and  don't 
know  it,  but  it  doesn't  suit  with  my  ideas  of 
you,  to  get  the  feeling  that  you  set  up  to- 
night to  be  a  festival,  and  celebrate  some- 
thing.   I  expect  I'm  wrong,  though,   and 
you  ought  to  be  lecturin'  me,  instead  of  me 
grouchin'  at  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  lecture  you,  Nick, 
whether  you  understand  me  or  not,"  said 
Carmen.  But  the  dinner  and  the  meaning 
of  the  feast  were  both  spoilt  for  her  in  an 
instant.  She  could  have  bitten  her  tongue 
out  because  it  had  run  away  from  her  and 
spoken  the  wrong  words — ^words  which 
jarred  on  Nick  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
was  bending  all  her  jx)wers  to  charm  him. 
She  knew,  with  a  heavy  weight  of  pre- 
monition, that  this  moonlight  talk  she  had 
planned  would  give  her  nothing  worth 
having  now.  To  try  and  make  Nick  fed 
her  power  would  do  more  harm  than  good, 
because  the  night  was  haunted  by  the  spiiit 
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of  the  past,  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man 
she  had  wanted  to  defy.  "Tm  punished/' 
she  thought,  superstitiously.  But  she  ex- 
erted herself  to  be  cheerful,  lest  Nick  should 
go  East  disgusted  with  her.  That  would 
be  the  end  of  all! 

CHAPTER  IV 

A  GIRL  IN   MOURNING 

ANGELA  sat  in  her  chair  on  the 
,  promenade-deck  of  the  Adriatic ^  and 
felt  peacefully  conscious  that  she  was  resting 
body  and  brain. 

The  ship  was  not  crowded,  for  it  was  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  great  tide  of 
travel  had  turned  in  the  opposite  direction, 
toward  Europe.  On  either  side  of  her  chair 
were  several  which  were  unoccupied,  much 
to  her  joy,  and  a  soothing  silence  hovered 
round  her,  through  which  she  could  listen 
to  the  whisper  of  the  sea,  as  the  ship  glided 
on  to  the  land  of  hope. 

Loneliness  gave  a  real  joy  to  Angela; 
for  young  as  she  was,  she  had  just  under- 
gone a  severe  strain,  and  had  taken  a  step 
which  meant  high  nervous  tension  leading 
up  to  a  supreme  decision.  She  was  glad 
all  was  over,  and  well  over;  desperately  glad 
that  her  courage  had  not  failed. 

"Oh,  how  thankful  I  am— how  thankful !" 
she  said  again  and  again,  under  her  breath, 
as  the  sea  whispered  of  peace.  Still,  she 
vaguely  envied  some  of  the  family  parties 
on  the  ship,  who  appeared  happy  and 
united.  Not  that  she  wanted  them  to  talk 
to  her.  Witty,  lively  people  could  be  very 
nice  when  you  were  in  the  mood  for  them, 
but  perfectly  agonizing  when  you  were  not; 
and  since  it  wasn't  permissible  to  cover 
human  beings  up  like  canaries  when  you 
had  tired  of  them,  or  send  them  away  like 
children  when  they  had  prattled  enough, 
Angela  cuddled  down  comfortably  among 
her  cushions  and  rugs,  rejoiced  to  be  let 
alone  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  But 
there  was  a  pretty  young  mother  with  a 
small  imp  of  a  curly  haired  girl,  who  fas- 
cinated her,  and  made  her  think.  Once, 
when  the  imp  fell  on  the  deck,  only  to  be 
caught  up  and  kissed  until  a  wail  ended  in 
a  laugh,  Angela  said  to  herself,  "If  my 
mother  had  been  like  that,  everything  would 
have  been  different  for  me." 

Saunterers  for  exercise  or  flirtation  often 
turned  for  a  glance  at  Angela.    What  they 


saw,  was  a  lovely,  slim  girl,  with  pearly  fair 
skin,  big  gray  eyes,  quantities  of  wavy  hair 
of  so  pale  a  gold  that  it  was  almost  silver 
in  its  high  lights,  contrasted  with  the  dead 
black  of  the  mourning  hat  she  wore.  Her 
low  black  collar  made  the  slender  throat 
that  rose  out  of  it  white  as  a  lily^  and  she 
had  the  prettiest  chin  in  the  world.  The 
oval  of  her  face  was  perfect,  and  when  she 
read,  or  closed  her  eyes  as  she  sometimes 
did,  the  long  lashes,  many  shades  darker 
than  her  hair,  and  the  delicate  arch  of  the 
brown  eyebrows,  gave  her  the  soft,  sweet 
look  of  a  child  asleep. 

Always  the  glances  were  even  more  ad- 
miring than  curious;  but  they  were  curious, 
too,  for  everyone  was  wondering  who  she 
was.  In  spite  of  her  youth,  there  was 
something  of  pride  and  distinction  about 
her  which  made  it  seem  that  she  could  not 
be  quite  an  ordinary  sort  of  person  you  had 
never  heard  of;  a  mere  Miss  Smith  or  Mrs. 
Brown.  Yet  all  the  "swells"  on  board  had 
been  duly  accounted  for  and  recognized. 
She  was  not  one  of  them. 

"What  a  wonderfully  pretty  girl!"  people 
said  of  her  to  each  other.  "And  she  seems 
to  be  traveling  alone,  unless  her  friends  are 
too  sick  to  come  out  of  their  cabins.  Appar- 
ently she  hasn't  even  brought  a  maid — yet 
what  lovely  clothes  she  has,  though  so 
simple,  and  all  black.  Perhaps  she's  in 
mourning  for  her  father  or  her  mother,  or 
some  near  relation,  as  she  never  comes 
down  to  the  saloon  for  her  meals,  but  has 
them  on  deck,  and  doesn't  look  as  if  she 
wanted  to  be  spoken  to.  She's  surely  too 
young  to  be  a  widow!" 

Angela  did  not  much  mind  these  glances, 
or  this  gentle  curiosity,  for  no  normal 
woman  objects  to  being  thought  pretty,  or 
can  fail  to  see  when  she  is  admired.  But 
it  was  delightful  to  feel  sure  that  no  one 
knew  who  she  was.  If  she  were  on  the 
passenger-list  as  the  Princess  di  Sereno,  she 
would  be  more  stared  at  and  bothered  than 
that  poor  fat  Duchess  of  Dorsetshire,  who 
was  too  nearsighted  to  recognize  her  at  a 
distance,  thank  goodness.  Each  glance 
thrown  her  way  would  have  been  an 
annoyance,  for  there  would  have  been  noth- 
ing flattering  to  vanity  in  any  spice  of 
interest  her  title  gave.  Some  silly  creatures 
might  have  stared  at  her  owlishly  because 
she  was  a  princess;  but — far  worse — others 
would  have  looked  and  looked  again  because 
they  knew  all  about  her. 
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These  would  have  buzzed:  "Why,  that's 
the  Princess  di  Sereno,  don't  you  know,  the 
only  child  of  the  California  millionaire  who 
died  about  ten  years  ago,  so  suddenly, 
while  his  wife  and  little  daughter  were  in 
Europe?  The  girl  married  that  Roman 
prince,  Paolo  di  Sereno,  who  used  to  make 
such  a  sensation  going  about  in  one  of  the 
first  aeroplanes,  and  gambling  high  at 
Monte  Carlo — awfully  handsome  man,  a 
lot  older  than  she.  He  must  have  been 
nearly  forty,  and  she  seventeen,  when  she 
married  him.  Her  mother  made  the  match, 
of  course:  girl  just  out  of  a  French  convent — 
the  wedding  wasn't  six  weeks  after  she  was 
presented  in  England.  The  prince  met  her 
there;  has  English  relations,  like  most  of 
the  Roman  nobility.  But  the  really 
interesting  part  of  the  story  is  this:  they 
never  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
The  bride  either  found  out  some  secret  the 
prince  had  kept  from  her  (which  is  what 
people  believe)  or  else  there  was  a  mysteri- 
ous row,  the  first  hour  after  the  wedding. 
Anyhow,  something  happened:  he  went  off 
the  same  day  and  left  her  with  her  mother. 
Afterward,  he  came  back;  but  it  was  an 
open  secret  that  the  two  were  no  more  than 
strangers,  or,  you  might  say,  polite  acquaint- 
ances, though  they  lived  at  opposite  ends 
of  his  old  palace  in  Rome,  which  her  money 
restored,  and  his  country  place  near  Eras- 
cati.  There  was  never  the  least  scandal, 
only  the  wildest  curiosity  as  to  what  had 
happened,  which  finally  died  dowTi  a  bit  as 
time  went  on.  But  now,  she  has  cut  the 
whole  thing.  Apparently  ^  couldn't  stand 
the  empty  sort  of  life,  or  else  he  did  some- 
thing worse  than  ever,  at  which  she  drew 
the  line." 

Angela  did  not  much  care  whether  people 
in  Rome  knew  the  truth  or  not.  That  no 
longer  greatly  mattered  to  her,  because  she 
meant  never,  never  to  go  back  to  Rome, 
or  to  see  Paolo  di  Sereno,  or  any  of  his 
friends — who  had  never  really  been  her 
friends.  But  she  did  not  want  people  on 
the  ship  to  know,  because  she  was  deadly 
sick  and  tired  of  being  talked  about,  and 
her  hope  was  to  begin  a  new  and  very 
different  life.  For  herself,  she  had  nothing 
to  conceal;  but  she  had  never  felt  any  pride 
or  pleasure  in  being  a  princess,  as  her 
mother  had  for  her;  and  after  the  (latteries 
and  disillusions,  the  miseries  and  foolish 
extravagances  of  the  last  hateful,  brilliant 
six  years,  everything  connected  with  them, 


and  the  historic  title  her  dead  father's 
money  had  bought  was  being  eagerly  ob- 
literated by  Franklyn  Merriam's  daughter. 
She  knew  little  about  her  ancestors  on  her 
father's  side,  whereas  Paolo  di  Sereno  had 
centuries  behind  him  crammed  full-  of 
glorious  ones  whose  deeds  were  celebrated 
on  tapestries  of  great  beauty  and  value. 
But  Tier  only  tolerable  memory  of  Paolo 
was,  that  he  had  never  so  nxuch  as  touched 
her  hand  since  their  marriage;  whereas  the 
memory  of  her  father  was  sacred.  She 
adored  him,  and  was  never  weary  of  re- 
calling things  he  had  said  to  her,  pleasures 
he  had  planned  for  her  as  a  child,  and  above 
all,  his  wonderful  stories  of  California. 
whither  she  was  now  bound. 

Angela  had  taken  the  name  of  "Mrs.  May" ; 
May,  because  May  was  her  birth-month; 
and  also  her  middle  name,  given  by  her 
father,  whereas  Angela  had  been  her 
mother's  choice.  Therefore  she  was  just 
superstitious  enough  to  feel  that  "May" 
might  bring  happiness,  since  her  father's 
memory  was  the  single  unshadowed  spot 
in  her  life  of  twenty-three  years.  A  brilliant 
life  it  would  have  seemed  to  most  women, 
one  to  be  envied;  but  Angela  could  not  see 
why.  She  was  just  now  waking  up  to  a 
joyousness  forgotten  since  childhood,  in 
successfully  getting  away  from  it. 

The  long  lashes  which  shaded  her  slate- 
gray  eyes  had  that  upward  curl  which  shows 
an  undying  sense  of  humor,  and  she  had 
been  a  merry  little  girl,  with  real  flashes  of 
wit  which  had  enchanted  Franklyn  Merriam 
before  she  was  snatched  away  to.  Europe  at 
eleven,  never  to  see  him  again.  Even  at  the 
convent  school  near  Paris  where  she  had 
been  "dumped"  (as  Mrs.  Merriam's  inti- 
mate enemies  put  it),  Angela  had  kept  the 
nuns  laughing  behind  their  hands,  and  the 
girls  had  loved  her.  Now,  though  she  had 
imagined  her  gay  spirit  desid  with  her  child- 
hood, she  began  to  be  visited  by  its  ghost. 
She  amused  herself  on  shipboard  with  a 
thousand  things,  and  a  thousand  thoughts 
which  made  her  feel  the  best  of  "chums" 
with  her  new  friend  and  companion,  Angela 
May.  "I've  gone  back  from  twenty-three 
to  seventeen  again,"  she  thought,  and  pre- 
tended that  there  had  never  been  an  Angela 
di  Sereno,  that  scornful  young  person  who 
had  forbidden  the  prince  to  come  near  her, 
on  learning  that  there  was  another  whom 
he  should  have  married  instead  of  Million- 
aire Merriam's  daughter. 
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When  she  was  a  little  girl  in  Boston  (where 
Mrs.  Merriam  had  insisted  upon  living), 
Angela  used  to  sit  on  her  father's  knee;  and 
as  he  curled  her  long  yellow  hair  over  his 
fingers  he  had  woven  romances  of  the 
Golden  West,  reluctantly  deserted  for  his 
wife's  sake.  He  had  painted  California 
as  a  land  not  only  of  gold  and  of  an  alluring 
beauty  beyond  all  other  states,  but  as  a 
place  where  women  were  lovely,  and  every 
man,  even  the  commonest,  brave  and 
chivalrous.  This  El  Dorado  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  world  Angela  had  known 
since  she  had  lost  him,  though  she  had 
flitted  restlessly  from  country  to  country; 
and  though  many  of  her  youthful  illusions 
had  broken  like  bright  bubbles,  this  ideal 
still  glittered  before  her  eyes.  She  had  been 
promised  by  her  father  that  she  should  visit 
California  with  him,  when  "Mother  brought 
her  back  from  Europe" ;  but  he  had  died,  and 
mother  had  not  brought  her  back;  so  now 
she  was  going  to  make  the  pilgrimage  alone. 
Not  only  did  she  intend  to  see  the  places 
her  father  had  described — the  places  he  had 
loved  best — but  when  she  had  seen  all  and 
could  choose,  she  meant  to  buy  land  and 
make  a  home  for  herself,  her  first  real  home, 
where  she  might  spend  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Wherever  she  decided  to  live,  the  house 
must  be  like  the  one  where  her  father  had 
been  bom — ^long  and  low,  built  of  adobe; 
there  must  h6  2l  patio,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
middle;  and  the  rooms  must  be  kept  cool 
by  the  roof  of  a  veranda,  shading  the  win- 
dows like  a  great  overhanging  eyelid. 
Lovely  flowers  she  would  have,  of  course, 
but  the  garden  must  be  as  unlike  an  Italian 
garden  as  possible.  Italy  was  beautiful, 
but  she  had  her  own  reasons  for  not  loving 
it,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  be  reminded 
of  that  country,  or  any  other  in  Europe 
where  she  had  wandered  in  search  •  of 
forgetfulness. 

She  had  little  fear  that  ghosts  of  the  past 
would  come  to  haunt  her  in  her  new  home, 
for  though  the  Prince  di  Sereno  had  admired 
her  passionately,  she  had  struck  at  his  pride 
and  made  him  hate  her  in  the  end.  At  last 
he  had  been  glad  to  let  her  go  out  of  his 
life,  for  she  had  made  arrangements  by 
which  he  kept  more  than  half  her  money. 
There  was  no  danger  that  he  would  try  to 
snatch  her  back  again;  and  as  for  her 
Euroi)ean  friends  and  acquaintances,  it 
was  unlikely  that  such  very  worldly  persons 
would  care  to  come  to  the  place  she  meant 


to  select.  It  would  be  far  away  from  the 
path  of  tourists. 

The  eight-day  voyage  passed  pleasantly 
for  Angela.  She  had  spoken  to  no  one, 
except  stewards  and  stewardesses;  for  taking 
her  meals  on  deck,  she  had  not  come  into 
direct  contact  with  her  fellow-passengers. 
The  mourning  she  wore  for  her  mother,  who 
had  died  four  months  before  in  Cairo, 
seemed  to  set  her  apart  from  others,  though 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cause  of  her  mourn- 
ing, probably  she  would  not  now  be  on  her 
way  to  America.  It  was  a  few  weeks  after 
Mrs.  Merriam's  death,  when  she  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  was  hardly 
sorrow,  that  Angela  said  to  herself,  "Now 
she  is  beyond  being  grieved  by  anything 
I  do,  and  I  can  go  away — for  good."  For 
the  girl  had  been  under  the  frail,  cold 
woman's  sway,  even  as  the  strong  man, 
Franklyn  Merriam,  had  been  in  his  time; 
and  Mrs.  Merriam  had  derived  such  ex- 
quisite pleasure  from  having  a  daughter 
who  was  a  Princess  di  Sereno,  that  while 
she  lived  Angela  would  hardly  have  found 
courage  to  deprive  her  of  it. 

At  home,  both  in  the  country  and  at  her 
palace  in  Rome,  the  princess  had  been 
waited  on  by  two  French  maids,  one  of 
whom  dressed  her,  while  the  other  kept  her 
personal  belongings  in  order.  When  she 
traveled,  as  she  often  did,  one  or  both  went 
with  her;  to  Egypt;  to  Algeria;  to  Spain; 
to  Russia;  to  Paris,  or  to  England.  But 
Mrs.  May  had  no  maid;  and  landing  in  New 
York,  it  seemed  that  she  was  the  only  person 
who  did  not  meet  with  a  welcome  from 
friends  on  the  dock. 

Suddenly,  she  ceased  to  enjoy  her  iso- 
lation. For  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Rome  "on  a  long  visit  to  relatives  in  Amer- 
ica" (according  to  inspired  newspaper  para- 
graphs) th£  young  Princess  di  Sereno  did 
not  hug  her  loneliness  and  her  secret  with 
childlike  glee.  She  felt  desolate,  almost 
frightened,  much  as  she  remembered  feeling 
the  day  she  was  "shed"  by  her  mother  in 
the  Paris  convent  school,  knowing  nobody, 
and  little  of  the  French  language.  She 
hardly  knew  what  to  do,  as  she  stood  under 
the  big  letter  "M,"  waiting  to  have  her 
luggage  examined.  Her  fellow  "M's,"  as  well 
as  all  the  other  letters,  appeared  to  be  having 
desperate  trouble  with  the  customhouse  men, 
who  clawed  out  the  contents  of  their  trunks 
and  then  calmly  left  the  cowed  owners  to 
stuff  everything  back  as  best  they  could. 
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Angela's  heart  beat  fast  when  her  turn 
came  and  she  wished  for  long-nosed,  hard- 
voiced  Josephine  as  a  bulwark;  but  the 
ordeal  was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  she  had 
expected.  She  looked  helplessly  at  her 
inquisitor,  with  the  air  of  a  hunted  child 
who  had  got  lost  and  hardly  hoped  ever  to 
be  found;  so  the  creature's  protective 
instincts  were  aroused,  and  the  wind  was 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb.  In  half  an 
hour  after  the  ship  had  docked,  Mrs.  May 
was  inquiring  anxiously  of  a  large,  obliging 
Irishman  (who  had  a  vast  store  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  all  useful  subjects)  how  on 
earth  she  was  to  secure  a  cab. 

Her  hotel  was  already  decided  upon,  and 
rooms  engaged.  An  old  friend  of  Mrs. 
Merriam,  a  cosmopolitan  American  woman 
whose  taste  could  be  trusted,  had  once 
praised  the  Hotel  Valmont.  Angela  had 
remembered;  and  driving  from  Twenty- 
third  street  up  into  the  Forties,  New  York 
was  almost  as  strange  to  her  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  it  before.  Indeed,  she  had  seen 
little  of  it,  for  the  Merriams  had  lived  in 
Boston,  in  a  charming  old  house  bought 
from  an  impecunious  cousin  of  the  million- 
aire's wife;  and  Angela  was  only  eleven 
when  she  bade  her  father  and  America 
good-by.  How  vividly  that  day  came  back 
to  her  now  I  She  could  see  her  father,  and 
feel  his  kisses  as  he  said,  "Never  mind, 
little  girl.  The  time'll  soon  pass,  and  when 
mother  brings  you  back  then  we'll  have  the 
time  of  our  lives — ^just  you  and  I — ^in  Cali- 
fornia together,  while  mother  enjoys  herself 
showing  off  her  Paris  dresses  to  her  Boston 
friends." 

But  that  day  did  not  bear  thinking  of. 
She  tried  to  feel  that  her  father  was  with  her 
now,  and  would  be  in  California,  helping 
to  choose  her  home;  and  by  and  by,  rattling 
through  the  bright,  busy  streets,  in  the 
vivifying  sunshine,  she  began  to* feel  happy 
again,  as  well  as  very  young  and  eager. 

"This  is  the  gate  of  my  future,  and  I'm 
driving  into  it,'*  she  thought.  And  though 
she  was  entering  the  gate  of  adventure 
alone,  expecting  always  to  be  more  or  less 
alone,  since  she  was  debarred  from  romance 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  she  grew  more  excited 
and  light-hearted  every  moment. 

The  Hotel  Valmont,  which  Mrs.  Coming 
had  said  was  comparatively  small,  loomed 
imposing  to  Angela's  eyes,  as  her  taxicab 
stopped  before  the  ever-revolving  glass 
wheel    of    the    Fifth    avenue    door.    The 


building  towered  to  a  height  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  stories  at  least,  and  appeared  only 
a  lesser  mountain  among  the  giant  moun- 
tains which  made  caAons  of  the  streets. 

A  polite  man  in  hotel  livery  bowed  her 
through  the  swift  whirl  of  the  glass  wheel, 
and  she  found  herself  in  a  large,  cool  hall 
with  floor  and  walls  of  marble.  Formally 
cut  laurel-trees  grew  in  huge  pots,  and  the 
gilded  ceiling  was  higher  than  those  of  the 
Palazzo  di  Sereno. 

There  were  many  desks,  and  she  had  to 
ask  a  liveried  youth  where  she  must  go  to 
apply  for  her  rooms.  He  directed  her,  and 
she  explained  to  one  of  a  dozen  clerks  that 
she  was  Mrs.  A.  V.  May,  who  had  cabled 
before  sailing  from  Cherbourg  for  a  bed- 
room and  sitting-room.  She  might  want 
to  stop  only  two  or  three  days,  or  possibly 
she  might  decide  to  stay  a  week. 

She  was  expected,  it  seemed,  and  her 
suite  was  ready.  Would  she  kindly  register? 
And  the  young  man,  respectfully  admiring 
the  lovely  face  framed  in  gold  hair  and 
black  straw,  pushed  forward  a  ponderous 
volume  that  lay  oj>en  on  the  counter.  As 
Angela  pulled  off  her  glove  and  took  the 
pen  he  held  out,  she  laid  down  the  gold 
chain-bag  which  she  always  carried  hanging 
on  her  arm.  It  was  a  handsome  bag,  some- 
what more  conspicuous  in  America,  perhaps, 
because  more  costly,  than  in  Europe,  where 
almost  every  moderately  rich  woman  had 
one  more  or  less  of  the  same  sort.  Angela 
was  used  to  hers,  and  she  had  no  idea  that 
it  might  be  considered  ostentatious  in 
traveling.  It  was  convenient  as  well  as 
pretty,  which  was  all  she  thought  of;  nor  did 
she  notice  that  several  persons  grouped  near 
the  long  line  of  desks  looked  with  interest 
at  her,  and  at  the  gold  bag  which  was  edged 
with  diamonds  and  sapphires. 

A  diamond  or  two,  and  a  sapphire  or  two, 
sparkled  and  gleamed  on  her  Angers  as  she 
wrote;  but  except  for  her  rings  and  a  small, 
plain  brooch  she  had  no  jewelry  which  was 
meant  to  show.  Under  the  black  chiffon 
of  her  blouse,  however,  there  was  a  faint 
glimmer  of  pearls  which  she  wore  night  and 
day  for  safety. 

"Mrs.  A.  V.  May,"  she  wrote,  then 
paused  before  providing  herself  with  a 
habitation.  Everybody  else  on  the  page 
was  placed  as  well  as  named,  so  Angela  fdt 
that  she  must  be  the  same,  or  appear  con- 
spicuous. "London,"  she  put,  since  London 
was  as  good  a  background  as  any  for  an 
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unknown  Mrs.  May.  And  then  moving 
her  arm  abruptly,  she  pushed  the  gold  bag 
off  the  counter. 

If  fell  on  the  marble  door,  and  a  man  who 
had  been  leaning  on  the  counter  looking 
at  Angela,  sprang  to  pick  it  up.  But 
another  man  was  before  him,  and  grabbed 
the  thing  from  under  the  hand  of  the  first. 
Pulling  off  a  wide-brimmed  gray  hat  which 
had  been  pushed  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
he  held  out  the  gold  bag  a  little  awkwardly. 

"I  guess  it  was. you  dropped  this,  lady," 
he  said. 

Angela  was  on  the  point  of  laughing,  for 
she  was  used  to  dropping  her  bag  a  dozen 
tim3s  a  day,  and  having  someone  pick  it  up 
for  her,  but  it  had  been  really  funny  to  see  it 
snapped  away  by  this  tall,  oddly-clad  fellow, 
from  under  the  dapper  gentleman's  rather 
sharp  nose.  Of  course  she  did  not  laugh, 
however,  but  smiled  gratefully  instead;  and 
she  could  not  possibly  help  staring  a  little 
at  the  retriever  of  her  lost  property.  So, 
also,  did  the  other  and  smaller  man  stare. 
This  person  was  extremely  well  dressed, 
and  had  a  light  pointed  mustache,  like  a 
German  officer's. 

"Yes.  It  is  mine.  Thank  you  very 
much,"  said  Angela.  And  she  thought: 
"What  an  extraordinary  looking  man  I  But 
how  handsome.  He  might  be  dressed  for  a 
play — only  somehow,  he  doesn't  look  a  bit 
like  an  actor.  Whatever  he  is,  he's  the 
real  thing." 

The  wide  gray  sombrero  (such  as  Angela 
had  seen  often  in  Spain,  but  never  anywhere 
else)  remained  in  the  young  man's  hand. 
He  was  so  tall  that  he  made  most  of  those 
standing  near  look  insignificant.  Yet  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  him  conspicuous. 

It  was  a  long  way  up  to  his  face,  but  when 
Angela's  eyes  had  climbed  to  that  height, 
she  saw  that  it  was  remarkably  attractive, 
and  the  eyes  splendid,  even  compelling,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  remove  hers  dis- 
creetly from  their  influence. 

The  type  of  man  was  new  to  her,  and  the 
look  which  he  gave  her  was  new,  though 
Angela  was  accustomed  to  seeing  admiration 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was  in  these  eyes,  too, 
plainly  discernible;  but  it  was  curiously, 
interestingly  different  from  the  admiration 
she  had  learned  to  understand.  His  was  a 
wild,  uncivilized  kind  of  handsomeness 
she  thought,  like  that  of  some  noble,  un- 
tamed creature  of  the  forest,  changed  by 
enchantment  into  a  man  and  thrust  into 


modem  clothes.  Yet  the  look  he  gave  her 
was  not  uncivilized,  only  surprised,  rather 
boyish,  and  as  if  the  brilliant  eyes  had 
suddenly  lit  upon  something  good  which 
they  had  been  seeking  for  so  long  that  they 
were  loth  to  surrender  it.  Very  odd,  and  a 
little  exciting,  Angela  found  it. 

If  the  young  man's  clothes  were  modem, 
however,  they  were  far  from  being  fashion- 
able; not  at  all  the  sort  of  clothes  to  suit  the 
background  of  a  marble  hall  in  a  New  York 
hotel.  His  shirt  was  of  some  soft  white 
material  which  did  not  seem  to  be  starched, 
and  a  low  collar  was  tumed  down  over  a 
black,  loosely  tied  cravat,  like  a  sailor's. 
Instead  of  a  waistcoat,  he  wore  a  leather 
belt,  of  the  sort  in  which  one  would  quite 
expect  to  see  a  knife  or  revolver  sticking  out, 
though  neither  was  there.  His  dark  blue 
serge  suit  was  of  a  country  cut,  the  trousers 
rather  short  and  tight  for  the  long,  straight 
legs,  and  the  shoes  were  wide  in  the  toe, 
thick  in  the  sole. 

All  these  details  Angela  noted  in  one 
quick  glance,  as  only  a  woman  can;  and 
admiring  the  tall  brown  eccentricity  as  she 
might  have  admired  a  fine  bronze  statue 
out  of  place,  in  the  wrong  surroundings,  she 
wondered  from  what  sort  of  niche  the  statue 
had  transplanted  itself.  In  her  mind  there 
was  no  room  whatever  for  the  little  man  with 
the  light  pointed  mustache,  so  she  forgot 
his  existence. 

"Mighty  pleased  to — to  do  any  service 
for  you,  sure,  lady,"  stammered  the  bronze 
statue,  and  though  his  voice  was  distinctly 
pleasant,  it  had  not  the  cultured  accent  to 
which  Angela  was  accustomed  in  the  men 
she  knew.  Besides,  it  was  quaint  to  be 
addressed  as  "lady."  London  cabbies  and 
beggars  called  one  "lidy";  but  they  were  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Still,  it  sounded  rather 
nice  as  he  said  it:  "pleased  to  do  any  service 
for  you,  lady." 

She  nodded  politely  as  she  moved  away, 
following  the  bell-boy  who  had  the  key  of 
her  rooms,  and  as  she  reached  the  lift, 
something  made  her  glance  back.  The 
sombrero,  was  on  the  dark  head  again,  and 
the  head  was  bent  over  the  hotel  register, 
where  Mrs.  May  had  lately  written  her 
name.  The  man  was  either  looking  at  that, 
or  writing  his  own;  but  on  the  whole, 
Angela  inclined  to  the  latter  supposition. 
Probably  the  wild  creature  of  forests  had 
just  arrived  in  New  York  from  somewhere 
very,   very   far   away,    perhaps   from   her 
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father's  Cjolden  West,  the  country  of  the  sun. 
As  the  lift  flashed  her  with  horrifying 
swiftness  up  to  the  twelfth  floor,  she  still 
seemed  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  pleasant 
voice,  untutored  as  the  voice  of  wind  among 
pines,  saying  "pleased  to  do  any  service 
for  you,  lady."  A  few  minutes  later,  how- 
ever, she  forgot  the  incident  of  the  dropped 
bag,  in  admiring  her  pretty  suite  of  white 
and  green  rooms,  the  marble  bath,  into 
which  one  must  step  down,  and  the  cedar- 
lined  wardrobes  or  closets  in  the  wall, 
which  she  remembered  as  typically  Ameri- 
can. She  felt  like  a  child,  examining  a  new 
playhouse.  Suddenly  she  was  sure  that 
she  would  get  on  well  with  Americans,  that 
she  would  like  them,  and  they  her,  though 
until  to-day  she  had  been  half  afraid  that 
her  country  people,  in  their  own  land,  would 
seem  to  her  like  strangers.  Although  she 
had  not  made  up  her  mind  how  long  she 
would  stay  in  New  York  before  going  West, 
she  unpacked  a  great  many  things  without 
stopping  to  think  that  perhaps  she  was 
giving  herself  useless  trouble.  Then,  when 
she  had  scattered  quantities  of  dresses, 
petticoats,  hats  and  cloaks  in  both  rooms, 
she  paused,  bewildered.  Everything  she 
had  taken  out  on  shipboard  looked  wrinkled 
and  rather  haggard.  She  wished  that  she 
had  brought  Josephine,  though  she  had  not 
been  fond  of  her,  or  any  of  the  others.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  things, 
and  never,  never  could  she  get  them  all 
back  again,  when  it  should  be  time  to  leave 
the  hotel.  It  was  exactly  as  Josephine  had 
prophesied.  How  the  Frenchwoman  would 
enjoy  saying,  "It  is  as  I  warned  Madame 
la  Princessel" 

"Perhaps  a  servant  of  the  hotel  would 
hdp  me,"  she  thought:  and  a  call  through 
the  telephone  brought  to  the  door  a  tall 
dark  Irish  girl,  who  would  have  been  pretty 
if  her  eyes  and  cheeks  had  not  been  stained 
with  crying.  At  first  glance  Angela  was 
interested,  for  she  was  beginning  to  be  happy 
herself,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
anyone  who  came  near  her  was  miserable. 
At  all  times,  too,  she  had  quick  sympathies, 
and  could  read  the  secrets  of  sad  or  happy 
eyes  in  a  flash,  as  she  passed  them  in  the 
street,  though  less  sensitive  persons  saw 
nothing  noteworthy;  and  often  she  longed  to 
hurry  back  to  some  stranger,  as  if  a  voice 
had  cried  after  her,  which  she  could  not 
bear  to  let  cry  in  vain.  Now,  as  she  talked 
to  the  maid  about  the  unpacking,  unspoken 


sympathy  went  out  from  her  in  a  magnetic 
current  which  the  Irish  girl  instantly  fdt. 
Her  big  tear-blurred  blue  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves wistfully  on  the  beautiful  young  lady 
in  black,  and  she  had  a  strong,  exciting 
impression  that  some  blessing  hovered  near 
her,  like  a  spirit,  which  she  could  take  hold 
of  if  only  she  had  courage. 

"Indeed,  miss,  I'll  love  to  help  you,"  she 
said.  "'Twill  be  a  rale  pleasure — and 
there's  not  many  comes  my  way,  these  days," 

"I'm  sorry  for  that,"  Angela  told  her. 
"Perhaps  you're  homesick.  For  I  think 
you  must  have  come  here  not  very  long  ago 
from  a  dear  green  island  which  everyone 
who's  ever  been  there,  loves." 

"You're  right,  miss."  The  Irish  eyes 
brimmed  over.  "And  I'm  homesick  enough 
to  die,  but  not  so  much  fur  Oireland,  which 
I  love  with  all  me  heart,  as  fur  a  place  I 
niver  set  eyes  on." 

Angela  was  more  and  more  interested. 
"You're  homesick  for  a  place  you  never 
set  eyes  on?  Then  someone  you  love  must 
be  there." 

This  time  the  tears  could  not  be  kept 
back.  The  young  woman  had  already 
begun  her  work  of  gathering  up  Angela's 
belongings,  and  lest  the  tears  should  fall 
on  a  lace  nightgown  she  was  folding,  she 
laid  it  hurriedly  on  a  chair,  to  search  wildly 
for  her  handkerchief.  "Do  excuse  me,  if 
ye  can,  miss,"  she  choked.  "I've  no  right 
to  make  a  fool  o'  meself  in  front  of  you,  but 
you  were  that  kind,  I  got  all  filled  up  like. 
It's  a  state  in  America  called  Oregon,  I'm 
thinkin'  of,  for  the  man  I  crossed  the  say  to 
marry  is  there,  and  how  I  don't  know  when 
we  shall  ever  see  one  another." 

"Oregon's  a  long  way  oflF,"  said  Angela. 
"I  know  that,  though  I've  lived  in  Europe 
most  of  my  life,  for  my  father  used  to  tell 
me  about  it.  Only  the  other  day,  too,  I  saw 
it  on  the  map." 

"Have  ye  got  that  map  by  you,  miss?" 

"Yes.  We'll  come  to  it  presentiy,  in  this 
mass  of  books  in  my  cabin-trunk.  But  I 
was  going  to  say,  though  Oregon's  ever  so 
far  west,  the  man  you  came  from  Ireland  to 
marry  will  surely  send  for  you  soon.  Then 
how  happy  you'll  be,  by  and  by !" 

"A  long  by  and  by,  I'm  afraid,  miss." 

"Oh,  why?  Isn't  there  money  enough?" 
Angela  at  once  began  to  plan  how  she  might 
make  the  course  of  true  love  run  smooth; 
though  in  these  days  she  was  not  as  rich  as 
she  had  been. 
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passed  him  in.  Under  the  electric  he  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  muttered,  "You  are 
quite  sure  that  it  isn't  coffins?  I  will  not 
make  them — any  more." 

I  presume  that  it  was  my  training  that 
made  me  recall  many  times  during  the  next 
few  weeks  that  farewell  assertion.  The 
Azusa  had  vanished  down  the  western  hori- 
zon, my  duties  kept  me  busy  in  the  office, 
there  was  a  ministerial  crisis  and  a  treason- 
able flag  raising.  But  the  figure  of  the  man 
who  would  not  make  coffins  any  more  and 
who  had  a  desk  drawer  full  of  manuscript — 
poetry,  of  course — remained  before  me. 
I  finally  knocked  at  his  door  again. 

He  recognized  me.  I  explained  volubly 
that  I  was  become  interested  in  poetry.  "It 
has  occurred  to  me,"  I  told  him,  "that 
Hawaii  has  not  been  celebrated  in  song  by 
native  bards,  at  least  in  English.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  public  would  be  interested  in 
your  work.    The  paper  will — " 

He  gave  me  startled  eyes.  "But  I  can't 
write  poetry!"  he  said. 

"Nor  do  I,"  I  returned.  "Possibly  both 
of  us  are  trying." 

He  smiled.    "In  that  case,  come  in." 

I  got  no  sight  of  any  verse  that  night,  but 
I  did  achieve  an  inkling  of  the  character 
of  T.  Syle,  cabinet-maker. 

Imagine  a  mechanic  with  thin,  delicate 
hands,  a  slender  and  unmuscular  frame, 
hot  eyes  and  an  odd  fashion  of  halting  dead 
in  the  midst  of  impetuous  talk.  He  was 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  had  worked  at 
his  trade  twenty  years  and  been  trying  to 
write  verse  for  fifteen.  It  appeared  from 
his  small  confessions  that  he  didn't  want 
fame  so  much  as  he  wanted  to  express  his 
emotions.  "My  chest  shakes  with  a  perfect 
fever  to  say  what  is  just  before  my  mind," 
he  told  me.  "And  I  am  dumb!  What  do 
you  suppose  is  the  matter?" 

"Let  me  see  some  of  your  stuff,"  I  said. 
"Maybe  I  can  help  you  with  a  suggestion." 

But  the  man  was  adamant  against  my 
persuasion.  He  blushed.  He  retired  into 
the  farthest  comer  and  became  silent. 
I  left. 

I  came  back  and  restrained  my  curiosity. 
I  said  nothing  about  his  own  particular  work 
but  confined  my  conversation  to  generalities 
about  poetry  and  the  poets.  He  warmed 
up  and  insisted  that  Tennyson  used  the 
adjective  "windy"  too  often.  He  discussed 
this  with  great  earnestness  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  laureate  was  not  respon- 


sive to  brunette  beauty — I  forget  the  course 
of  his  reasoning. 

I  wasted  another  night  on  him  and  his 
preposterous  dogmatism  and  the  next  time 
I  plumped  out  with  my  question:  "Why 
won't  vou  make  coffins?" 

"It  is  sacrilege,"  he  informed  me.  "I 
spend  days  in  making  a  work  of  art  out  of 
precious  woods  and  it  is  taken  and  dropp>ed 
into  the  ground  and  rots!  I  have  made 
them — when  I  needed  the  money.  But  I 
have  quit.    A  man  mustn't  degrade  his  art." 

"And  cabinet-making  is  an  art?"  I 
demanded. 

"It  is  the  union  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture," he  assured  me.  "I  put  my  dreams 
into  it.  But — "  his  enthusiasm  went  out 
like  a  candle  in  the  wind — "it  is  a  poor  thing. 
I  would  rather  write  poetry." 

"Why?  Poetry  is  read  and  forgot.  But 
your  desk  or  your  chair  or  your  cabinet  or 
your  table  may  last  for  centuries." 

"I  made  a  fine  table  once,"  he  told  me, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  tell  you  it  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  what  a  table  is  and 
should  be.  I  sold  it  to  the  hotel  and  I  used 
to  go  around  and  look  at  it,  it  was  so  close 
to  what  I  had  tried  to  make  it.  But  one 
afternoon  I  went  around  and  found  it  moved 
downstairs  into  the  grill  and  a  fat  man  was 
asleep,  with  his  fat  head  on  it  and  his  pudgy 
hand  stretched  out  across  it.  It  was  no 
longer  art,  it  wasn't  the  expression  of  my 
soul;  it  was  merely  a  place  for  fat  men 
to  sleep  on  when  they'd  had  too  much  to 
drink." 

I  almost  laughed,  but  saved  myself. 
Later  that  night  he  ventured  to  open  his 
great  drawer.  "I  never  finish  anything," 
he  said  haltingly.  "It  seems  as  if  I  never 
got  beyond — never  could  finish,"  he  ended 
very  hesitatingly.  I  reached  over  and  lifted 
out  a  big  sheet. 

I  stared  at  it  and  he  flushed  miserably. 
"That  is  unfinished,"  he  muttered. 

"I  should  say  it  was!"  I  ejaculated. 
"There's  only  one  line  of  it — 

I  seek  respite  of  the  garrulous  stars. 

At  sound  of  that  paltry  line  the  man  sud- 
denly flushed  all  over,  his  eyes  brightening 
strangely.  "I  know  what  the  rest  of  it  must 
say,"  he  breathed  without  a  trace  of  shame, 
"but  I  can't  say  it!" 

I  looked  at  the  paper  again  and  saw  a 
title  inscribed  in  the  upper  corner:  "Refuge." 
I  read  it  aloud.     He  met  my   eyes    with 
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childlike  innocence.   "Yes,  that  is  what  it  is 

caUed." 

It  appeared  that  that  huge  drawerful  of 
manuscript  was  single  lines,  each  written 
on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  title. 
The  man  had  never  even  got  so  far  as  a 
couplet.  I  pawed  over  this  collection  of 
stuff.  I  recall  some  of  the  "poems."  One 
was  entitled  "Hope,"  and  the  line  that  ran 
across  the  sheet  was  this: 

A  feather  dropped  from  the  wing  of  Prayer. 

Another  one  was  headed  "Love,"  and 
Syle  had  evidently  struggled  with  an  eraser 
before  he  arrived  at  the  line: 

Filling  the  lungs  of  youth  it  passes  in  the 
sigh  of  death. 

Well,  I  looked  this  over,  while  the  cabinet- 
maker fussed  about  the  little  room  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  expected  any  moment  a 
final  inspiration.  When  I  had  laid  the 
papers  aside  he  sat  down  and  inquired  in 
his  anxious  voice,  "Is  there — is  there  any 
poetry  in  those — anything  suggested?" 

"They  are  quite  unfinished,"  I  paltered. 

His  face  suddenly  flamed.  He  shut  the 
drawer  to.  "That  is  it,"  he  said  miserably. 
"I  can't  find  the  proper  expression.  But  I 
have  the  idea  I" 

Really,  it  was  pitiful,  the  man's  descent 
from  an  attitude  of  hope  to  one  of  despair. 
I  tried  to  cheer  him  up.  He  refused  all 
comfort.  He  even  confessed  to  a  regimen 
of  life,  adopted  with  some  pains,  to  the  better 
achievement  of  his  object.  He  had  kept  to 
himself;  he  hadn't  allowed  himself  to  fall 
in  love;  he  had  been  married  (so  he  put  it) 
to  his  Art.  And  this  was  the  result  of  fifteen 
years  of  toil:  single  lines  on  great  sheets  of 
paper,  without  precedent  or  sequence; 
shouts  into  the  void. 

Bdore  I  left  that  night  Syle  laid  his  slender 
hand  on  my  knee.  "I've  tried  for  expression 
all  my  life,"  he  told  me.  "I've  tried  to  make 
tables  and  poetry  and  coffins.  And  I  can't 
do  any  of  the  three.  But  I  shall!  God 
won't  let  me  die  without  giving  some  body 
to  my  soul." 

Oh,  yes,  he  was  mad,  of  course;  but  all 
poets  are  mad.  And  Syle  was  a  poet,  let 
me  tell  you,  though  he  couldn't  make  even 
two  lines  rhyme  in  sense  or  sound.  Yet  I 
didn't  know  it  when  I  slammed  the  door  of 
his  little  shop  that  night. 

My  interest  in  the  cabinet-maker  died 
until  I  went  past  the  shop  one  afternoon, 


I  fancy  a  year  later,  and  saw  him  within 
busy  over  what  was  unmistakably  a  coffin. 
I  stood  at  the  door  and  called,  "I  thought 
you  had  given  up  coffins?" 

He  nodded  gently.  "There  is  money  in 
them,"  he  said. 

Now  I  remembered  that  he  had  distinctly 
asserted  that  money  was  nothing  to  him. 
"Enough  to  get  along  on  is  plenty."  So  I 
wondered  whether  he  had  fallen  on  hard 
times.  It  seems  he  was  more  prosperous 
than  ever  before  and  that  he  had  a  new  use 
for  his  savings.  I  found  this  out  a  few  weeks 
afterward.  I  dropped  in  for  a  chat  in  the 
shade.  Syle  was  working  over  a  desk,  still 
in  its  beginnings,  and  on  the  bench  opposite 
him  was  perched  a  little  girl. 

She  was  a  delicate  thing,  fragile  formed, 
heavy-haired,  slim-handed.  She  met  my 
stare  diffidently,  with  deep  eyes.  Syle  lifted 
her  down  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 
"Tell  Luisa  to  brush  your  hair  nicely,"  he 
told  her.    She  slipped  away. 

"How  goes  poetry?"  I  demanded. 

"I  have  given  up  verse,"  he  confessed. 
"But  I'll  win  yet."  Presently  he  enlarged 
slightly  on  his  idea.  It  appeared  that  what 
he  sought  was  immortality;  he  didn't  want 
to  die  and  leave  things  unsaid  that  were  so 
important  to  him.  He  had  thought  of 
sculpture,  as  being  next  of  kin  to  wood 
carving.  But  he  couldn't  handle  the  tools 
and  made  a  botch  of  a  twenty-dollar  piece  of 
marble.  Verse  mocked  him.  "I  had  to 
have  a  more  plastic  medium,"  he  confessed, 
"and  so  I  took  life." 

"Took  life!"  I  echoed.  "Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  killed?" 

"No.  I  work  now  in  the  real  thing,  in  the 
fluid  material  of  souls." 

I  believe  he  explained  to  me  that  it  was  a 
greater  thing  to  form  one  life  into  perfect 
lines  than  it  was  to  design  the  Parthenon. 
He  expatiated  on  the  tremendous  possibilities 
of  this  new  application  of  art.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  got  down  to  the  fact — the 
great  fact:  he  was  making  the  little  girl  I  had 
seen  into  a  poem.  "She  is  to  have  a  perfect 
existence,  with  the  expression  of  her  finest 
feelings  in  acts  of  beauty,"  he  enthusiastic- 
ally informed  me. 

So  I  called  her  "The  Poem." 

No  one  will  ever  know  the  prodigious  zeal 
of  T.  Syle  in  writing  this  masterpiece  of  his. 
He  toiled  and  labored  and  made  coffins  in 
vast  numbers  to  pay  for  her  education  in 
music,  literature  and  painting.    He  shooed 
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undesirable  people  away  from  her  and 
sought  for  desirables  with  the  energy  of  a 
butterfly  hunter.  The  man  nearly  went 
mad  when  she  developed  a  girlish  admi- 
ration for  Sunda,  a  native  swimmer  who  had 
a  pretty  knack  of  singing  to  the  guitar. 
He  was  horribly  rude  to  various  good  ladies 
who  tried  to  patronize  little  Eleanor.  He 
beat  with  his  slender  fists  a  roisterer  who 
voiced  his  approval  of  her  one  night  on  the 
street. 

You  know  how  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
reacts  on  an  artist.  Syle  grew  amazingly 
interesting  himself.  His  slim  figure  seemed 
instinct  with  vitality;  his  eyes  blazed  under 
his  brows;  his  coffins  were  marvels  of  tender 
workmanship;  his  mahogany  furniture  ex- 
cited the  amateurs  of  fine  woodwork.  And 
the  girl  became  a  woman. 

At  seventeen  she  was  of  medium  height, 
slender,  soft-throated,  large-eyed.  She 
walked  with  -a  peculiar  and  confident  car- 
riage, her  long  narrow  feet  always  clad  in 
low  slippers  that  allowed  her  lovely  ankles 
to  be  seen.  Her  hands  were  very  small,  with 
very  separate  fingers.  When  she  spoke  her 
scarlet  mouth  seemed  perfumed.  Oh,  she 
was  very  witching.  But  she  was  merely  a 
child.    A  compliment  confused  her. 

Syle  used  to  look  at  her  with  his  great  eyes 
and  breathe  deeply.  He  confided  to  me 
that  he  had  got  only  the  form  of  his  magnifi- 
cent ideal.  "What  is  the  matter?"  he  de- 
manded. "She  is  almost  perfectly  beautiful. 
She  has  learned  all  that  I  and  the  best 
teachers  can  give  her.  I  love  to  watch  her. 
But  there  is  no  soul!" 

"Your  ideal — what  was  it?"  I  inquired. 

"Not  a  merely  lovely  form,"  he  returned, 
"but  a  beautiful  figure  in  which  a  great  and 
tender  soul  should  reside.  I  thought  she 
would  be  a  lyric  and  she  is  only  a  vers  de 
socieie — with  no  heart!" 

We  debated  the  question  for  several 
months  while  this  girl  moved  her  tranquil 
way  untroubled  by  our  world.  Then  I  made 
a  rash  suggestion:  "She  must  fall  in  love." 

This  made  Syle  wretched  for  a  week.  He 
stormed,  if  so  gentle  a  soul  could  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  an  inner  tempest,  and  told 
me  I  was  part  of  that  very  world  which  made 
poetry  impossible.  "It  isn^t  love  that  gives 
a  girl  a  soul,"  he  insisted;  "it  is  the  possi- 
bility of  love." 

"Find  her  a  man,"  I  retorted  brutally. 
"Let  the  girl  once  find  out  the  attraction  of 
the  opposite  sex  and  you'll  see  her  blossom." 


Sorrowfully  enough,  he  took  my  rough 
advice.  I  understand  he  searched  Honolulu 
through  for  the  young  man  worthy  of  her 
beauty  and  tenderness.  Having  discovered 
him,  he  invited  him  around  and  spent  hard- 
earned  coin  on  dinners  and  drives  to  the 
Pali.  Eleanor  became  interested  transiently, 
was  quite  charming,  vivacious  and  even 
coquettish.  But  after  all  she  seemed  indif- 
ferent to  the  handsome,  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated chap  whom  Syle  had  picked  out  for 
her.  So  it  was  with  a  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth.    Eleanor  became  known  as  a  flirt. 

Then  there  came  on  the  scene  a  young 
fellow  whom  none  of  us  knew.  I  think  he 
was  first  drawn  into  acquaintance  with  Syle 
at  a  concert  in  Emma  square.  With  the 
easy  audacity  of  youth  he  gained  the  poet's 
liking  in  an  hour,  walked  home  with  him, 
sat  up  by  the  lamp  and  talked  of  poetry. 
Syle  spoke  to  me  of  him  a  week  later.  "He 
has  traveled  and  he  has  ideas,"  he  said. 
"He  has  the  very  material  for  great  work!" 

"Is  he  a  poet?"  I  demanded. 

"He  has  no  training,  he  has  never  learned 
the  art  of  expression,  but  he  is  a  poet  at 
heart,"  that  inextinguishably  gentle  spirit 
answered  me. 

"If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  trust  him  too 
fully  with  Eleanor,"  I  remarked. 

I  believe  Syle  scorned  my  insinuations  at 
the  time.  But  he  came  to  me  one  blazing 
afternoon,  wakened  me  from  my  drowse 
over  some  coast  papers  and  informed  me 
that  this  Hawkins,  or  whatever  name  he 
went  by,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  girl. 
He  was  prodigiously  distressed.  It  ap- 
peared, from  his  rather  incoherent  state- 
ments, that  Hawkins  was  unworthy  of  that 
perfect  and  lovely  creature.  He  himself 
had  overheard  the  young  man  using  a  free 
tongue  coarsely.  "And  I  am  afraid  that 
Eleanor  is — ^is  attracted  by  him,"  he  moiuned. 

I  went  with  him  to  see. 

We  found  Hawkins  in  the  cabinet  shop, 
airily  clad  in  white,  chatting  volubly  with 
the  girl,  who  sat  on  an  unfinished  coffin, 
her  demure  and  splendid  face  upturned  to 
him.  I  stopped  in  the  doorway.  Syle 
groaned  behind  me.  No  one  could  see  that 
little  scene  without  knowing  that  The  Poem 
had  found  an  interpreter. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  would  have  acted  as 
I  did  y  in  for  the  coffin  on  which 

Etea  %  embodiment  of  blos- 
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choking  darkness  of  mortality  had  been 
shattered  by  a  lightning  flash  of  creation. 
I  walked  on  in  and  shook  her  hand. 

An  hour  later  Hawkins  contemplated  me 
with  cold  fury  in  his  eyes.  "What  right 
have  you  to  interfere?"  he  demanded,  with 
strong  symptoms  of  wishing  to  hit  me. 

"You  are  spoiling  a  poem,"  I  told  him. 
I  explained.  At  the  end  of  my  explication 
of  this  gentle  plot  he  laughed  harshly. 
"Poor  girl!"  he  said  with  the  inflection  of 
sarcasm.  "But  go  and  tell  that  coffin-maker 
that  I  will  have  that  poem  of  his.  Neither 
he  nor  a  whole  city  full  of  dubs  and  dreamers 
shall  keep  her  away  from  me." 

All  this  I  related  to  Syle.  He  stared  at  me 
out  of  his  bright  large  eyes  and  said  nothing. 
As  I  left  he  accompanied  me  to  the  door. 
There  he  held  me  a  moment.  "I've  been 
trying  to  find  the  greatest  expression  of  my 
ideals  for  years,"  he  said  quietly.  "And 
now,  on  the  very  eve  of  success  no  man  shall 
stand  between  me  and  the  achievement  of 
my  desire.  Have  I  made  coffins  in  vain?" 
He  dismissed  me  with  a  tragic  and  ridiculous 
gesture. 

Yoimg  Hawkins  pursued  his  wooing  per- 
sistently and  with  a  certain  bravado.  Syle 
allowed  him  to  come  around  the  shop  where 
Eleanor  spent  her  afternoons  in  the  sleepy 
atmosphere  of  shavings  and  tools.  But  the 
cabinet-maker  said  little  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  most  amazing  coffin  that  ever 
emerged  from  the  wood  under  a  savant  hand. 
I  assumed  interest  in  this  grim  masterpiece 
as  an  excuse  for  attendance  on  these 
gatherings. 

And  almost  precisely  as  the  carved  wood 
took  on  forms,  so  did  Eleanor  become  a 
woman.  Behind  the  clear  eyes  a  little  flame 
was  lit  and  burned  up  steadily.  Her  fine, 
cleanly  fingered  hands  no  longer  strayed  to 
this  thing  and  that,  but  hovered  about  her 
maidenly  breast,  as  though  to  hold  within 
that  gentle  fortress  thoughts  that  might 
escape.  Her  face  lost  its  purity  of  outline 
and  became  shadowy,  rich  with  meditation, 
as  though  the  soul  that  was  descending  into 
her  heart  were  almost  visible,  a  hovering 
and  impalpable  mist. 

So  you  have  our  group:  Syle  bending  over 
his  work  with  blazing  eyes,  Eleanor  dream- 
ing, with  low  words  and  still  gentler  laughter, 
myself  staring  moodily  into  a  comer  full  of 
shavings,  Hawkins  loudly  talking  in  one  of 
a  dozen  boastful  attitudes  and — ^well,  the 
coffin,  supine  on  the  trestles,  growing  into 


a  grotesque  and  horrible  figure  of  mortality 
under  its  creator's  delicate  hands. 

I  really  didn't  understand  the  part  that 
casket  played  in  our  little  drama  till  Haw- 
kins' strident  voice  asked  one  afternoon, 
"Who  is  that  coffin  for,  Syle?" 

Syle  raised  himself,  chisel  in  thin  hand, 
and  stared  at  his  questioner.  A  crooked 
smile  twisted  his  lips  an  instant  and  he  fell 
to  his  labor  once  more,  in  silence.  Hawkins, 
unabashed,  strolled  over  and  inspected  the 
thing  carefully.  "It's  really  a  bully  bit  of 
carving,"  he  announced  to  us  all  in  a  loud 
tone.  "And  it's  very  oddly  proportioned, 
too.  By  jove!  old  chap,  you're  quite  an 
architect  as  well  as  a  cabinet-maker.''  His 
voice  dropped  two  notes.  He  recoiled 
slightly,  with  an  ejaculation  of  distaste. 
"But  why  that?**  he  demanded,  one  finger 
touching  the  carving  on  the  upper  lid. 

Syle  looked  up  at  him.  "That  is  a  snake," 
he  said  drily. 

"But  where  is  its  head?"  he  was  asked 
crossly. 

Syle  lifted  the  panel  up  and  displayed  the 
under  side.  Out  of  the  dark  wood  projected 
the  venomous  head  of  a  serpent,  the  sly  and 
poisonous  presentiment  of  that  death  that 
bites.  Hawkins  shivered.  "My  God,  man, 
that  will  be — it  will  be  right  over  the  dead 
man's  face.    Whyr— " 

The  cabinet-maker  smiled  across  at  him, 
a  steady  and  beaming  smile.  "The  coffin 
will  be  ready  in  a  week,"  he  said. 

Hawkins  walked  back  to  his  seat  and 
glanced  at  Eleanor.  She  was  deep  in 
dreams.  She  hadn't  heard  this  interchange. 
The  young  fellow  rose  and  de[)arted  with 
some  commonplace  or  other  of  farewell. 
When  he  had  been  gone  a  while  the  cabinet- 
maker looked  up  at  me.  "This  will  be  my 
masterpiece,"  he  said  simply.  Then  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  girl  and  I  saw  in  his  face 
the  profundity  of  love;  not  of  afiFection,  but 
of  a  man's  love  for  a  woman.  And  the 
terrific  tragedy  of  it  appalled  me.  Like  a 
flash  the  meaning  of  it  all  was  plain:  Syle 
loved  his  own  handiwork,  this  girl,  this 
poem  he  had  striven  for  years  to  bring  to 
perfection.  His  constant,  assiduous  devo- 
tion to  her,  his  long  plans  for  her  happiness, 
her  purity  and  her  delightfulness  had  be- 
come merged  into  a  consuming  passion,  no 
longer  the  detached  affection  of  the  maker 
for  the  creature  of  his  own  mind,  but  the 
absorbing,  cruel  identification  of  one's  life 
with  the  attainment  of  a  desired  woman. 
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And  the  coffin?  I  tell  you  it  made  me  pause, 
the  thought  of  that  wonderfully  carved 
casket.  Did  it  mean  that  Eleanor's  sweet 
and  untainted  existence  was  to  be  suddenly 
dipped  into  a  welter  of  insanity  and  crime? 

Hawkins  himself  gave  me  the  clue.  Un- 
imaginative as  he  was,  except  with  the  super- 
ficial versatility  of  youth,  he  had  been  so 
deeply  struck  with  Syle's  final  speech  over 
that  hollow  receptacle  that  he  came  to  me 
to  tell  me  that  the  cabinet-maker  was  danger- 
ous. "I  don't  trust  him,"  he  said  miserably. 
"He  is  actually  a  menace,  that  fellow.  He 
ought  to  be  shut  up." 

"So  that  you  could  have  the  girl?"  I 
demanded. 

"But  that  isn't  fair!"  he  persisted.  "The 
idea!    That  coffin!    The  snake!" 

"You  think  it  is  for  you,  that  he  is  making 
it?"  I  asked. 

Hawkins  didn't  reply  at  once.  Then  he 
said,  "It  sounds  kind  of  foolish,  doesn't  it? 
But  I  don't  trust  him.  What  business  has 
he  to  interfere  in  this  fashion?  What  busi- 
ness has  anybody  to  mix  in  with  a  love 
affair?" 

I  explained  carefully  that  Syle  stood  in 
place  of  a  parent  to  Eleanor,  and  that  if  he, 
Hawkins,  wished  to  marry  her,  he  should 
approach  Syle  on  the  subject.  Hawkins 
laughed  imeasily.  "Oh,  I  don't  know  as  I'm 
keen  enough  to  marry  her,"  he  remarked. 
"Only  I  don't  recognize  Syle's  right  to  inter- 
fere. He's  no  relation  to  her,  any  way. 
When  I  want  to  marry  her  I'll  ask  her — 
nobody  else." 

"Then,"  said  I  roughly,  '^prepare  for  that 
coffin."  I  had  no  business  to  put  such  an 
interpretation  on  the  matter,  I  fancy,  but 
people  will  sometimes  lose  their  heads  in 
difficult  situations.  As  it  happened,  the 
fellow  thought  I  was  in  Syle's  confidence. 

When  he  had  left  I  thought  of  Eleanor 
and  was  sorry.  It  was  possible  that  she 
really  was  in  love  with  Hawkins.  It  was 
also  extremely  probable  that  Syle  had  no 
intentions  of  making  a  coffin  ready  for  his 
rival.    But  I  had  committed  myself. 

I  went  down  to  Syle's  that  evening  to  see 
how  things  were  developing.  I  found  the 
poet  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement. 
Hawkins  had  called  and  taken  Eleanor  out 
to  the  square  to  listen  to  the  band.  The 
coffin  was  done.  I  plumped  out  with  a 
question:  "Is  that  casket  for  our  friend 
Hawkins?" 

Syle  stared  at  me  with  great  intensity. 


"I  believe  she  loves  him,"  he  whispered. 
"And  I  would  like  to  make  her  happy." 

"But  you  love  her  yourself!" 

His  amazement  was  ludicrous.  He  de- 
manded to  know  by  what  right  I  made  such 
a  statement.  He  affirmed  that  his  sole  wish 
was  for  her  womanly  felicity.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  tirade  he  stammered  into  silence  and 
remained  staring  at  the  coffin,  now  a  blur 
in  the  growing  dusk. 

So  we  sat  without  saying  anything  until 
laughter  and  steps  on  the  outer  pavement 
told  us  of  the  homecomers.  We  heard  a 
yoimg  man's  voice  remonstrate  against  enter- 
ing immediately.  "Your  old  friend  doesn't 
like  me,"  Hawkins  was  remarking.  "Let's 
walk  about  a  bit." 

Eleanor  refused  and  pleaded  gently  that 
she  knew  the  poet  was  expecting  her.  So 
Hawkins  came  in,  too.  At  first,  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  did  not  discern  either  of  us.  He 
laughed  and  said,  "The  old  boy  isn't  here !" 

"Yes,  the  old  boy  is  here,"  Syle  said 
simply. 

Eleanor  lit  the  lamp  and  surveyed  us  with 
a  smile.  "Tommy,"  she  said  to  Syle,  "do 
you  know  what  Mr.  Hawkins  thinks?  He 
thinks  you  have  made  that  coffin  for  him !" 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  her 
address  her  guardian  and  friend  as  "Tommy" 
and  I  know  that  Hawkins  suddenly  stared  at 
the  sound  of  its  familiarity.  The  cabinet- 
maker responded  very  simply,  "Does  he 
want  to  marry  you?" 

I  know  that  I  held  my  breath  at  the  bold- 
ness, the  plain  unadorned  audacity  of  that 
question.  Eleanor  stood,  one  hand  gently 
about  the  standard  of  the  lamp,  the  other 
on  her  breast.  She  looked  at  Syle  with  an 
inscrutable  and  profound  glance,  leaning 
forward  a  little,  as  though  listening.  Behind 
her  Hawkins  stood  frowning. 

Very  slowly  the  giri  turned  and  faced  the 
young  man.  Her  lips  parted  tenderly.  Her 
gaze  enveloped  him.    He  said  nothing. 

"Do  you  want  to  marry  me?"  she  asked 
presently,  in  rich  voice. 

He  nodded,  and  her  face  took  on  divinity. 
"Oh  I"  she  breathed.  I  heard  Syle  almost 
sob.  And  yet  I,  who  was  staring  at  this 
wakened  woman  with  all  my  eyes,  was  at  a 
loss.  What  did  that  soft  exclamation  mean? 
Why  didn't  her  face  flush?  Why  this  great 
detachment  under  the  very  eyes  of  her  lover? 
I  was  still  more  puzzled  when  she  suddenly 
swept  round  and  confronted  the  cabinet- 
maker.   "And  you.  Tommy?"  she  breathed. 
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Syle  bowed  his  head.  "I  am  too  old,"  he 
murmured. 

She  laughed,  a  queer,  half-sobbing,  slow 
laugh,  that  sounded  through  that  wretched 
shop  like  trickling  sweetness.  And  as  she 
swept  toward  him  the  poet  rose,  his  face 
warmed  with  pain,  with  the  agony  of  desire 
for  happiness.  As  his  outstretched  hands 
rested  on  her  shoulders  he  stammered  his 
last   repulse   to   the   passion   within   him: 


"I  wouldn't  really  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
happiness,  Eleanor.    I — " 

^^Tommyr  she  cried. 

Hawkins,  in  stumbling  toward  the  door, 
knocked  the  coffin  off  the  trestles.  As  it 
came  down  with  a  resounding  crash  we 
escaped  into  the  street,  where  the  young 
fellow,  suddenly  overcome  with  sorrow, 
shook  my  hand  vigorously  and  vanished 
into  the  tropic  night. 
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By  Frank  Thunen 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  JOSEPH   RAPHAEL 


FROM  the  beginning,  Billings  had 
doubted  his  ability  to  interest  the 
Chinese  Government  in  the  subject 
of  electric  lighting.  He  had  enter- 
tained but  a  negligible  hope  when 
he  left  the  factory  of  the  Wattson  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady  with  his  sample 
plant  consigned  to  himself  at  Canton.  After 
two  weeks  of  earnest  solicitation  to  the 
intendant  of  the  Cantonese  circuit,  and 
much  unassimilated  explanation  of  the 
economics  of  direct  current  dynamos  for 
lighting  purposes,  the  doubt  had  only  struck 
deeper  root  in  Billings's  mind. 

"No,"  said  the  intendant  of  the  circuit, 
with  an  air  of  finality,  "I  will  not  buy  any 
of  your  dynamos.  Take  your  foreign  engine 
of  light  out  of  my  circuit.  Its  mysteries  are 
not  taught  in  the  nine  classics.  It  is  but  a 
weak  mimicry  of  heaven's  way  of  lighting 
the  earth  with  the  sun.  It  is  a  mockery 
upon  the  invincible  power  of  Shang-tis;  with 
it  we  have  no  night.  As  the  child  of  Teen- 
tsze,  I  will  not  permit  a — a  Yankee — thus 
to  bring  a  curse  upon  his  empire." 

As  he  listened  to  this  ultimatum,  Billings 
recalled  the  objections  raised  by  President 
Wattson  to  Manager  Martin's  proposal  of 
sending  Billings  into  the  Orient.  "What 
does  a  Chinaman  know  about  electricity?" 
he  had  said.  "What  could  he  do  with  a 
dynamo  if  you  gave  it  to  him?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  Chinaman  adopting  anything 
modem,  sensible  and  convenient?" 


"And  who,"  Martin  had  retorted, 
"whether  he  needed  or  wanted  a  dynamo 
or  not,  ever  successfully  resisted  Billings's 
seductive  methods  of  placing  machines? 
Leave  it  to  Billings,  and  Billings  will  make 
good.  And  only  think  what  it  will  mean  to 
us  if  he  can  get  their  favorable  consideration." 

The  old  man  was  not  persuaded,  though 
he  was  forced  to  admit  Billings'  art  of  subUe 
persuasion,  which  gave  him  unparalleled 
success  as  a  salesman  and  brought  a  gratify- 
ing list  of  orders  to  the  Wattson  Electric 
Company.  He  finally  yielded.  And  now 
Billings  was  fully  convinced  that  his  skill 
in  the  work  to  which  he  was  peculiarly 
adapted  was  to  receive  a  supreme  test. 
Although  the  intendant  had  permitted 
Billings  to  install  his  plant  in  a  vacant  square 
of  the  city  to  demonstrate  its  practical 
utility,  he  was  frightened  at  the  white  noon- 
day glare  of  the  arc  lights,  the  soft  effulgence 
of  the  incandescent  lamps,  glittering  bright 
and  lustrous,  burning  without  fire.  There 
was  something  necromantic  and  awesome 
in  the  white  man's  manipulation  of  the  secret 
forces  of  heaven.  As  the  child  of  Teen-tsze, 
to  whom  Sing  Lee  owed  his  station,  his 
liberty,  even  his  life,  he  would  have  none  of 
it  within  his  circuit.  He  perversely  shook 
his  head. 

"You're  all  right.  Sing  Lee,"  said  Billings, 
slapping  the  intendant  on  the  back  with 
jovial  familiarity,  "only  you're  about  two 
thousand  years  behind  the  times." 
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"We  follow  the  teaching  of  Confucius," 
returned  the  Taoutai. 

"Yes,**  replied  Billings  with  some  heat, 
"you  fellows  run  along  in  the  same  rut  one 
century  after  another  and  never  get  any- 
where. What  you  want  is  new  blood,  new 
action.  Pinch  yourself!  wake  up!  I  put  an 
electric  motor  in  a  Chinese  laundry  in  New 
York  ten  years  ago,  and  here  you  are,  a  govern- 
ment official,  and  donH  even  know  what  a 
dynamo  is.  You  have  an  opportimity  now 
that  no  Chinaman  ever  had  before.  You 
have  the  opportunity  now  to  bring  fame  upon 
yourself,  to  make  a  name  greater  even  than 
Confucius  himself  ever  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime, 
and  to  leave  behind  you  a  memory  that  all 
China  will  cherish  and  boast  of  and  ever 
refer  to  with  reverence." 

"The  welfare  of  my  circuit  and  of  o\ir 
empire  demands  that  I  require  you  to  re- 
move your  mystic  engine  outside  of  my 
circuit,"  said  the  intendant  stubbornly. 
"And,  know  you,  O  Yankee,  that  on  the 
morrow  you  are  required  to  appear  before 
the  judge  of  our  high  court  and  learn  from 
him  that  such  is  the  law's  decree." 

"O  1"  was  Billings'  impatient  re- 
joinder. 

Nevertheless  the  Yankee  obeyed  the 
Chinaman's  informal  citation.  On  his  way 
to  the  court  next  day  he  overtook  the  in- 
tendant. "I  say.  Sing,"  said  Billings, 
reaching  the  official's  side  and  synchronizing 
his  step  to  Sing  Lee's,  "have  you  decided 
overnight  to  give  me  an  order  for  a  few 
hundred  dynamos?" 

The  intendant  threw  out  his  palms  in  a 
spasm  of  deprecation.  "Go;  leave  me;  it  is 
a  lesser  disgrace  to  you  that  you  enter  the 
august  presence  of  (be  court  willingly  and 
alone.  Out  of  respect  to  you  is  this  per- 
misfflon  given." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Billings  assured 
him.  "I  don't  care  if  you  are  a  Chinaman; 
we  Americans  make  no  distinctions."  He 
linked  his  arm  in  the  flowing  silk  sleeve  and 
with  soothing  chat  urged  the  intendant 
along.  To  this  the  official  subsiitted  for  a 
brief  moment.    Then  he  renewed  his  protest. 

"Stop,  American,"  be  said.  "Leave  me! 
You  do  not  imderstand."  He  jerked  him- 
self free  and  swung  off  at  a  dog-trot. 

Finally  they  brought  up  before  the  bar  of 
justice.  The  court  was  indeed  in  waiting. 
Startled  by  the  gusty  advent  of  the  incon- 
gruous pair,  the  conservators  of  justice 
sprang  nimbly  from  their  seats  and  salaamed 


to  the  intendant,  but  that  official  ignored 
the  obeisance.  Under  the  circumstances 
Billings  may  have  been  excusable  for  what 
he  did.  Mistaking  the  obsequious  show  as 
being  intended,  at  least  in  part,  for  himself, 
he  said: 

"That's  all  right,  boys.  Keep  your  seats; 
this  is  not  the  Marathon.  We've  run  only 
three  blocks."  He  threw  himself  upon  an 
uncomfortable  seat  not  designed  for  the 
law's  defendants  and  fanned  himself  with 
his  hat.  The  intendant  retreated  to  a  far 
comer  and  did  likewise. 

Billings  ran  a  critical  eye  about  the  in- 
terior of  the  courtroom  and  wondered  which 
of  the  actors  before  him  was  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment. Aside  from  the  doubtful  pretense  to 
architectural  beauty  of  the  courtroom  in- 
stead of  a  ramshackle  stage,  the  scene  con- 
fronting hun  might  have  been  in  the  Doyers 
street  theater  in  New  York.  The  court  and 
its  attendants  looked  askance  for  a  space, 
but  soon  collected  itself  and  proceeded  to 
the  issues  before  it. 

To  say  it  proceeded,  is  not  to  be  exact. 
Rather  it  signified  its  readiness  for  Billings 
to  proceed.  As  preliminary  there  was  such 
vocal  confusion  and  indescribable  clamor 
as  only  Chinamen  and  crows  imder  great 
excitement  can  make.  Then  judgment  of 
guilty  was  practically  rendered  in  advance.  It 
was  directed  to  Billings' electric  plant  rather 
than  to  Billings  himsdf ,  and  the  judge  mag- 
nanimously gave  him  the  vantageless  oppor- 
tunity to  protest  that  justice  had  miscarried. 

Billings  was  not  conversant  with  the 
Chinese  code  of  procedure.  It  was  with  a 
slight  shock  that  he  heard  the  words  of  the 
judge  summarily  decreeing  that  the  dynamo 
be  dimiped  into  the  sea.  "Thus  the  law 
ordains!  Tremble  and  obey  I"  annoimced 
the  judge.  "What  has  the  American  to  say  ?" 

"The it  does  I"  said  Billings.    "Who 

do  you  think  I  am?  I'm  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  it  won't  be  safe  for  your  sheriffs  or 
constables,  or  whatever  they  are,  to  interfere 
with  my  property.  I've  got  this  to  say  to 
you:  Remember  what  happened  to  you 
when  you  dumped  the  English  opium  into 
the  Canton  river.  Now  you  have  a  care 
that  the  United  States  doesn't  take  your 
whole  Chinese  empire  as  England  did 
Hongkong,  and  make  dynamos  as  common 
as  hop-heads." 

The  intendant  jumped  to  his  feet,  paling 
light  yellow  imder  the  taunt.  "Who  is  this 
fordgn  devil  that  thus  addresses  us?" 
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body  at  the  other  end  of  the  arm.    "What's 
that,  and  who  are  you?"  demanded  he. 

**I  am  the  jailer,"  replied  the  Chinaman, 
still  holding  out  the  cord,  which  Billings 
declined  to  accept. 

** What's  that  for?"  he  asked.  "It  isn't 
mine." 

"From  the  intendant  of  circuit  by  grace 
of  his  honor,  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
crimes,"  replied  the  bearer  of  the  cord. 
"You  are  in  contempt,  and  it  is  out  of  re- 
spect for  your  nationality  and  your  rank 
that  you  are  permitted  to  strangle  yourself 
to  death  with  this  silken  cord." 

A  smile  slowly  broke  over  the  American's 
face.  "Say,  chink,"  he  laughed,  "I'm  from 
Missouri;  you'll  have  to  show  me." 

The  jailer  deftly  took  a  turn  with  the 
cord  about  his  own  long  meager  neck, 
slightly  tightened  it  and  ran  out  his 
tongue  in  illustration.  "The  intendant," 
he  said,  "demands  that  you  be  permitted 
to  die." 

Billings  laughed  loudly.  "He  does,  does 
he  I  Well,  he's  considerate  of  me,  but  I 
don't  remember  asking  his  despotic  majesty 
for  such  permission.  Now,  see  here,  chink, 
I'm  getting  tired  of  this.  You  get  out  and 
stay  out,  or,  by  gad,  I'll  throw  you  out." 

"But  the  inten— " 

"Bah!  scat!  beat  it !"  exclaimed  Billings, 
rushing  the  jailer,  who  dropped  the  cord  in 
the  doorway  and  scampered  back  to  court. 
Billings  watched  him  out  of  sight.  "I'm 
permitted  to  strangle  myself,"  he  laughed. 
"What  a  generous  soul  is  the  intendant! 
What  a  perfect  farce  in  his  court!  I'm  wast- 
ing my  time,"  he  mused.  "Let  me  see;  how 
long  have  I  for  China?  I've  got  that  new 
Canadian  country  to  do  before  fall,  and  it's 
the  middle  of  June  now — the  seventeenth," 
he  corrected  himself,  taking  a  Hostetter's 
almanac  from  his  pocket  and  turning  to 
June.  "Now  I'll  have  to  allow  four  weeks 
to  New  York.  It  will  be  along  in  September 
before  I  reach  Alberta  if  I  leave  on  the  first 
boat  next  week.  I  can't  do  an3rthing  with 
these  slant-eyed  heathens.  Progress  is  not 
written  in  their  code  of  life." 

He  remembered  what  the  old  man  had 
said  against  the  Oriental  venture,  and 
something  like  exasperation  seized  him. 
"Blank  it  all,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to 
wake  the  ignoramuses  up!  Why  are  they 
so  perversely  stupid?  Hello!"  he  broke  off 
suddenly  from  his  monologue.  "Must  be 
clouding  up.    The  way  the  sun  hit  me  out- 


side I  didn't  think  there  was  an  ounce  of 
moisture  in  the  sky." 

Nevertheless  a  shadow  seemed  to  be 
creeping  over  the  city.  Moment  by  moment 
its  depth  increased  until  it  became  dusk  in 
the  dynamo  room.  And  still  the  darkness 
gathered.  "Can't  be  clouds,"  said  Billings 
to  himself;  "getting  too  dark." 

He  arose  and  went  out.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky.  "By  jove,  it's  an  eclipse !" 
he  exclaimed.  He  consulted  his  Hostetter's 
almanac  again.  Turning  the  leaves  to  the 
second  page,  he  read: 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  June  17th.  Visible 
to  North  America  as  far  south  as  a  line  drawn 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  river  and  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Asia. 

"An  eclipse,  sure  as  anything;  now  is  my 
chance,"  he  said,  preparing  to  get  the 
generator  in  motion.  "The  whole  populace 
will  be  abroad,  and  not  a  glimmer  in  the 
city  but  my  own.  I'll  show  them  what  light 
is.  I'll  run  the  voltage  up  a  bit  and  make 
them  come  out  good  and  strong." 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  The  gas-engine 
gathered  speed,  and  as  Billings  closed  the 
switch  the  space  invaded  by  the  transmission 
line  and  its  pendulous  lamps  was  thrown 
into  brilliant  illumination.  Billings  settled 
back  upon  his  stool  with  a  feeling  of  triumph. 

A  silence  deep  and  impressive  had  fallen 
upon  the  city,  a  silence  trance-like.  It  was 
the  paralysis  of  fear  and  awe  which  ever 
envelops  the  summit  of  a  great  crisis,  like 
silent  mist  enfolding  the  highest  mountain 
peak. 

Then  distant  sounds  came  to  Billings, 
the  high-keyed  chorus  of  the  excited  rabble. 
The  tumult  grew  increasingly  loud  as  the 
mob  drew  near  and  ever  nearer.  Some- 
thing banged  against  the  side  of  the  power- 
house. It  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
pelting  fusillade  of  stones,  clods  and  sticks 
as  the  howling  rioters  stormed  the  building. 
Above  the  din,  Billings  heard  the  frenzied 
shouts  of  the  mob:  "He  stole  the  sun!  the 
foreign  devil !  he  stole  the  sun !" 

A  thousand  Chinamen,  seething  and 
yelling,  jostled  in  the  square  before  the 
power-house.  The  mass  of  shaven  heads 
spread  and  grew  compact;  the  noise  was 
deafening.  Billings  was  helplessly  beset 
by  the  excited  multitude.  They  swarmed 
the  open  space  like  ants  whose  village  has 
been  disturbed  by  a  prodding  stick.    Billings 
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began  to  experience  a  shuddering  fear  that 
he  should  be  mobbed.  Doubt,  misgivings, 
regret  for  the  ardor  with  which  he  had 
attempted  to  foist  his  goods  upon  the  un- 
willing heathens  possessed  him,  and  a 
clammy  sweat  started  upon  bis  brow. 

Then  there  came  stalking  through  the 

crowd  a  posse  of  peace  ofBcers,  the  rabble 

eivinE  wav  before 


the   law  sought   first   its  vengeance  upon 

the   thing.    A   half-dozen   deputies   sdzed 

upon  their  chief  and  thrust  him,  clambering 

like  a  grotesquely  large  monkey,  up  the  last 

pole  on  the  Une.    His  nature-faking  tail  of 

black  silk,  defying  nature's  rule,  dangled 

without  prehensile  tendency  from  the  back 

of  his  bead.    The  deputies  cavorted  about 

the  Dole,  looking  up  and  chittering  discord- 

at  the  high  constable  struggling  with 

determination  to  gain  the  cross-arm. 

ling  diffidently  back  from  the  officers 

densely    congregated,    their    averted 

showing  almost  white  under  the  electric 

,  pressed  the  mob.    One  over-zealous 

;  coolie  gathered  a  stone  and  was  about 

irl    it    at    the    power-house,    but   was 

ed  by  a  timely  tap  on  the  head  from 

&cial  club. 

lings'  fears  for  his  personal  safety  there- 
disappeared.    From  a  little  window 
;  power-house  he  looked  out  upon  the 
with  keen  enjoyment.    Inch  by  inch 
tched  the  upward  progress  of  the  high 
able  until  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
overhead.    With    unhesitating   con- 
:e  he  clasped  the  pole  between  his 
and  reached  up.    He  grasped  first 
ive  wire;  then  be  barely  touched  the 
,    One  touch  was  enough! 
im  the  power-house  window  it  looked 
the  resistless  current  had  seized  upon 
L'isible  draw-string  passing  through  the 
iman's  body  from  heels  to  finger-tips 
lulled  most  of  it  out  from  beneath  the 
Lg  nails.    He  coiled  up  with  a  spas- 
;  jerk,  like  an  extended  watchspring 
:nly  released,  and  with  a  wild  shriek 
to  the  arms  of  the  up-gazing  posse, 
vas  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  volts, 
t  was  sufficient  to  electrify  the  entire 
tude.    Like  swarming  bees,  they  had 
ently  settled  about  the  pole  only  to 
ler  the  next  move.    The  dictator  of  the 
had   gathered   inspiration   from   the 
ct.    With  beating  wings  and  tempestu- 
uzz  he  had  sent  the  message  thrilling 
subject  to  subject.    The  circumam- 
bient horde  gave  instant  response — 
a  murmur, ahum, adin  of  discordant 
clamor!    The  restless  motion  of  the 
inner  guard  was  quickly  transmitted 
to  the  uttermost  sateUite   hanging 
wildly  to  the  cross-arm.    Then  in  a 
body   they    swept   vociferously    off 
to  the  protecting  ramparts  of  the 
hive. 
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Billings  stood  leaning  with  his  forearm 
u|K)n  the  window-ledge  for  some  time, 
laughing  softly  and  drumming  ujwn  the 
wood  with  his  fingers.  He  felt  fully  assured 
that  the  law  would  do  him  no  personal  harm. 
It  was  well  for  his  peace  of  mind  that  he 
did  not  know  the  terrible  meaning  of  the 
silken  cord:  that  its  unexplained  presenta- 
tion by  the  jailer  bears  to  the  Chinaman  all 
the  terrific  eloquence  of  the  sentence  of  the 
American  criminal  judge,  "hanged  by  the 
neck  till  dead!"  It's  just  a  vagary  of  the 
intendant,  thought  he.  The  mob,  though, 
had  to  be  considered.  But  the  mob  had 
retired  with  the  officers,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  the  demonstration  on  the  jwle 
had  struck  a  loud  and  commanding  note 


in  their  chord  of  superstition.  Their  fear 
was  Billings'  protection.  At  any  rate,  the 
effect  of  the  eclipse  upon  the  ignorant  rioters 
would  soon  pass.  Already  Billings  detected 
a  lessening  of  its  obfuscation.  In  the 
shadow  a  faint  gray  permeation  of  reflected 
sunlight  was  noticeable. 

Presently  he  heard  again  the  growing 
volume  of  approaching  voices.  A  hundred 
yards  away  he  saw  the  vanguard  of  peace 
officers,  followed  by  the  rabble  of  Canton. 
Leading  the  officers  was  the  irrepressible 
intendant  himself.  He  carried  over  his 
shoulder  some  object  which  appeared  to  be 
a  stick,  and  was  talking  and  gesticulating 
excitedly. 

"Fools!  dollards!"  Billings  heard  him 
say.    "What  mortal  can  steal  the  sun  from 


God!  Have  I  not  told  you  that  the  lire 
with  which  the  high  constable  was  stricken 
down  was  but  machine-made  lightning? 
It  is  but  a  mockery  of  heaven!  he  is  but 
mortal  like  you!  Have  you  not  seen  light- 
ning when  it  was  dark  ?  Listen  to  what  the 
intendant  has  to  say:  As  with  hghtning  the 
danger  is  not  in  heaven,  where  the  lightning 
is  made,  but  upon  the  earth  where  it  strikes, 
so,  dollards,  you  should  have  known  from 
God's  way  that  the  pole  where  the  lightning 
is  used  is  a  dangerous  place.  The  sun  may 
come  to  dissipate  and  drive  away  the  storm- 
cloud,  and  there  will  be  no  lightning;  so  I, 
the  intendant,  will  go  to  the  foreign  devil's 
lightning  machine  and  demolish  it.  Then 
there  will  be  no  lightning  in  the  pole,  and 
it  may  be  removed.  See, 
now,  the  humble  intendant 
goes  forth  to  do  his  duty  to 
our  father,  the  son  of  heaven. 
Officers,  support  me  upon 
the  right  and  upon  the  left, 
but  give  me  room  to  strike 
the  devil's  engine  down." 

As  Sing  Lee  turned  to  ad- 
dress the  officers,  Billings 
saw  the  weapon  of  destruc- 
tion which  he  carried.  It 
was  a  heavy  sledgehammer. 
Stepping  up  to  the  door, 
the  intendant  cried  out, 
"Son  of  the  Great  American 
Roosevelt,  by  the  voice  of 
the  law  hear  that  I  ara 
sent  to  smash  your  machine 
of  lightning.  Therefore,  re- 
sist not!" 
Without  further  prelimi- 
nary, he  strode  to  the  dynamo,  raised  the 
heavy  sledge  over  his  head,  and  swung  down 
upon  the  massive  field.  It  did  not  rebound, 
but,  to  the  Celestial's  dismay,  stuck  as  if  the 
broad  face  of  the  hammer  were  welded  to  the 
magnet.  Discreetly  avoiding  contact  with  the 
generator,  the  intendant  tugged  amain,  his 
loose-fitting  trousers  and  flowing  sleeves 
flapping  about  his  spare  limbs  like  the 
sartorial  covering  of  a  scarecrow  in  a  high 
wind.  He  might  as  well  have  been  strug- 
gling with  the  grip  of  death  as  against  the 
powerful  pull  of  the  magnetic  field.  In 
confusion  he  loosed  his  hold  on  the  sledge 
helve  and  incontinently  fled.  In  an  instant 
be  was  lost  in  the  rabble,  which,  with  inex- 
plicable concert  of  thought  and  action ,  started 
to  move  away  like  a  million-legged  monster. 


"Hello,  BilUD(sr  said  Ihe  i 


ir  of  KwingluiK 


The  inlendant  was  defeated;  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  it.  By  the  advice 
of  the  advocate  of  the  criminal  court  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  governor.  The  law 
had  exhausted  its  resources;  a  riper  wisdom 
was  required. 

The  governor  responded  at  once  in  person, 
and  Billings  was  again  respectfully  haled 
to  court.  The  intendant  had  preceded  him 
to  the  courtroom.  There,  too,  had  gathered 
all  the  court  officials  who  had  figured  in  the 
first  summary  trial  and  conviction.  And 
there  was  his  excellency  the  governor  of 
the  province  of  Kwangtung,  seated  at  the 
bench  of  justice  to  the  right  of  the  judge. 
He  wore  the  conventional  cap,  decked  with 
Ihe  plain  red  button  of  highest  rank.  To 
the  unspoken  astonishment  of  the  assembled 
convictors,  the  governor  left  his  seat  and 
hurried  down  the  room  with  extended  hand. 

"Hello,  Billingsl"  he  said  heartily.  "I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you  herel" 

"Why,  Bingl  if  it  isn't  you!"  exclaimed 
Billings. 

A  resounding  dap  of  palm  to  palm,  and 
their  bodies  shook  in  conlial  greeting. 


"How  in  the  name  of  reason  do  you  happen 
to  be  here?"  continued  Billings.  "And  you 
a  governor!  Damme  I  I'm  mighty  glad  to 
see  you,  Bingl  It  must  be  ten  years  since 
I  saw  you  in  New  York;  ten  years;  it's  a 
longtime.  Gad  I  I'mglad  to  talk  toanative 
of  China  who  can  understand  the  difference 
between  a  dynamo  and  a  dragon!  And 
you're  governor  here!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  governor,  when  Billings 
paused  for  breath,  "ten  years  is  a  long  time. 
I  had  no  thought  of  the  govemor^ip  of 
Kwangtung  then.  But  I  sold  out  and  left 
New  York  for  China  shortly  after  you  in- 
stalled the  induction  motor  in  my  laundry." 

The  governor  turned  to  the  judge  and 
said,  "The  court  may  proceed  to  other 
business;  the  case  against  Mr.  Billings  is 
dismissed.  "Listen,  now,"  he  continued, 
"all  you  who  think  of  nothing  but  to  follow 
like  led  blind  beggars  in  the  narrow  trails  of 
Confucius;  our  feet  have  grown  too  broad 
to  fit  his  tracks;  there  are  easier  and  brighter 
paths.  Know  you  now  that  in  the  great 
America  all  things,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  even  to  the  veriest  det^l  of  commercial 
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life,  are  accomplished  with  dispatch  and 
economy  far  beyond  the  time-worn  methods 
which  are  our  heritage.  Know  you  that  in, 
the  dusky  shadows  of  the  towering  buildings 
in  America's  great  New  York  the  machine- 
made  light  is  more  familiar  to  the  citizen 
than  the  light  of  the  sun. 

"I,  the  governor,  among  you  in  Kwang- 
tung,  the  oldest  son  of  Teen-tsze,  will  pur- 
chase this  dynamo  to  light  my  mansion,  and 
I  do  now  make  edict  that  there  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  treasury,  to  be 
repaid  by  the  several  prefectures  according 
to  benefits,  a  sufficient  fund  to  purchase 
one  thousand  dynamos,  which  will  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  cities  of  the 
province  of  Kwangtung  according  to  their 
respective  needs.  The  great  Billings,  who 
comes  to  us  as  a  miracle  and  a  blessing  from 
heaven,  is  made  official  electrician  for 
Kwangtung,  if  he  will  accept  the  office." 

So  saying,  the  governor  turned  a  question- 
ing eye  upon  Billings.  The  latter  bowed 
low.  "I  will  accept  the  office,  Excellency," 
he  said. 

The  governor  continued  in  a  terrible 
voice,  ''Sing  Lee  is  dismissed  from  service 
as  intendant  of  circuit.  If  the  great  Billings 
desire  that  in  expiation  for  the  outrage  per- 
petrated upon  him  the  intendant  shall  forfeit 
his  head,  so  shall  it  be." 

Sing  Lee  threw  himself  at  the  governor's 
feet,  crying  and  begging  for  mercy,  and  the 
compassionate  Billings  interceded. 

"Let  the  poor  de^  go,  Excellency,"  he 
said.  "It  would  be  a  shame  to  kill  him. 
He's  the  only  Chinaman  in  the  dty  who 


isn't  afraid  of  the  dynamo.    He'll  make  a 
good  oiler,  and  I'd  like  to  give  him  the  job." 

"Arise,  then,  base  pariah!"  commanded 
the  governor,  "and  receive  your  apfK>int- 
ment  as  provincial  oiler,  and  thank  the  big- 
souled  American  that  your  worthless  head 
retains  its  accustomed  place!" 

Upon  which  the  late  intendant  of  circuit 
floundered  at  Billings's  feet  in  cringing 
abjection  and  whined  thanksgiving,  entwin- 
ing his  skinny  arms  about  the  American's 
legs  and  nearly  throwing  him  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  growled  the  official 
electrician.  "Get  up  and  take  your  ap- 
pointment." 

Billings  slipped  down  to  Hongkong  on 
the  first  steamer  to  await  the  filling  of  his 
cabled  order  for  all  the  dynamos  the  Wattson 
Electric  Company  had  in  stock.  He  can- 
celed his  engagement  for  Alberta,  returning 
to  Canton  with  the  first  consignment  of 
dynamos  early  in  August. 

Over  the  door  of  his  office,  which  the 
government  maintains,  in  Canton,  swings 
a  huge  sign.  Above  it  hangs  an  arc  light, 
which  at  night  glares  bold  and  white  upon 
the  awed  Cantonese  as  they  hurtle  by  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  reveals 
to  them  this  legend: 


A.  D.  BILLINGS 

OFnaAL  ELECTRICIAN  TO 

HIS  EXCELLENCY.  THE  GOVERNOR 

agent  for 

Wattson  Electric  Company's  Direct 

Current  Dynamos 
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THERE  were  other  cases,  however, 
for  which  Bob's  sympathies  were 
strongly  enlisted,  but  which 
presented  such  flagrant  irregulari- 
ties of  procedure  that  he  could  not 
consistently  recommend  anything  but  a  court 
test  of  the  rights  involved.  To  this  he  added 
a  personal  note,  going  completely  into 
details,  and  suggesting  a  way  out. 

And  finally,  as  a  third  class,  he  was  able, 
as  in  Samuels's  case,  to  declare  war  on 
behalf  of  the  government.  Men  who  had 
already  taken  up  all  the  timber  claims  to 
which  they  or  their  families  were  legally 
entitled,  nevertheless  added  an  alleged 
homestead  to  the  lot.  Other  men  were 
taking  advantage  of  twists  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law  to  gain  possession  of  desir- 
able tracts  of  land  still  included  in  the 
national  forests.  These  men  knew  the  letter 
of  the  law  well  enough  and  took  pains  to 
conform  accurately  to  it.  Their  lapses  were 
in  intention.  The  excuses  were  many — 
so-called  mineral  claims,  alleged  agricultural 
land,  all  the  exceptions  to  reservation  men- 
tioned in  the  law;  the  actual  ends  aimed  at 
were  two — water  rights  or  timber.  In  these 
cases  Bob  reported  uncompromisingly 
against  the  granting  of  the  final  papers. 
Thousands  of  acres,  however,  had  been 
already  conveyed.  Over  these,  naturally, 
he  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  he  kept  his  eyes 
open  and  accumulated  evidence  which 
might  some  day  prove  useful  in  event  of  a 
serious  effort  to  regain  those  lands  that  had 
been  acquired  by  provable  fraud. 

But  on  the  border-land  between  these 
sharply  defined  classes  lay  many  in  the 
twilight  zone.  Bob,  without  knowing  it, 
was  to  a  certain  extent  exercising  a  despotic 
power.    He  possessed  a  latitude  of  choice 
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as  to  which  of  these  involved  land  cases 
should  be  pushed  to  a  court  decision.  If  the 
law  were  to  be  strictly  and  literally  inter- 
preted, there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
each  and  every  one  of  these  numerous 
claimants  could  be  haled  to  court  to  answer 
for  his  shortcomings.  But  that,  in  many 
instances,  could  not  but  work  an  unwar- 
ranted hardship.  The  expenses  of  a  journey 
to  the  state  capital  alone  would  strain  to  the 
breaking  point  the  means  of  some  of  the 
more  impecunious.  Insisting  on  the  mi- 
nutest technicalities  would  indubitably  de- 
prive many  an  honest,  well-meaning  home- 
steader of  his  entire  worldly  property.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  argue  that  ignorance  of 
the  law  was  no  excuse;  that  it  is  a  man's  own 
fault  if  he  does  not  fulfil  the  simple  require- 
ments of  taking  up  public  land.  As  a 
matter  of  cold  fact,  in  such  a  situation  as 
this,  ignorance  is  an  excuse.  Legalizing 
apart,  the  rigid  and  invariable  enforcement 
of  the  law  can  be  tyrannical.  Of  course  this 
can  never  be  ofl5cially  recognized — that 
would  shake  the  foundations.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  literal  and  universal 
and  invariable  enforcement  of  the  minute 
letter  of  any  law,  no  matter  how  trivial,  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  would  bring 
about  a  mild  revolution.  As  witness  the 
sweeping  and  startling  effects  always  con- 
sequent on  an  order  from  headquarters  to 
its  police  to  "enforce  rigidly" — ^for  a  time — 
some  particular  city  ordinance.  Whether 
this  is  a  fault  of  our  system  of  law,  or  a  defect 
inherent  in  the  absolute  logic  of  human 
affairs,  is  a  matter  for  philosophy  to  deter- 
mine. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  powers  that 
enforce  law  often  find  themselves  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  They  must  take  their 
chfliMK  between  tyranny  and  despotism. 

mild  way,  Bob  had  become  a 
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despot.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  to  decide  to 
whom  a  broken  law  was  to  apply,  and  to 
whom  not,  and  this  without  being  given 
any  touchstone  of  choice.  The  matter 
rested  with  his  own  experience,  knowledge 
and  personal  judgment.  Fortunately  he 
was  a  beneficent  despot.  A  man  evilly 
disposed,  like  Plant,  could  have  worked 
incalculable  harm  to  others  and  great 
financial  benefit  for  himself.  That  this  is 
not  only  possible  but  inevitable  is  another 
defect  of  law  or  system.  No  sane  man  for 
one  single  instant  believes  that  liberal  en- 
forcement of  every  law  at  all  times  is  either 
possible  or  desirable.  No  sane  man  for  one 
single  instant  believes  that  the  law  can  be 
excepted  to  or  annulled  for  especial  occasions 
without  undermining  the  public  confidence 
and  public  morals.  Yet  where  is  the  middle- 
ground? 

Bob  had  adventures  in  plenty.  FOr  lack 
of  a  better  system,  he  started  at  the  north 
end  and  worked  steadily  south,  examining 
with  patience  the  pedigree  of  each  and  every 
private  holding  within  the  confines  of  the 
national  forests.  These  were  at  first  small 
and  isolated.  Only  one  large  tract  drew  his 
attention,  that  belonging  to  old  Simeon 
Wright  in  the  big  meadows  under  Black 
Peaks.  These  meadows,  occupying  a  wide 
plateau  grown  sparsely  with  lodgepole  pine, 
covered  perhaps  a  thousand  acres  of  good 
grazing,  and  were  held  legally,  but  without 
the  shadow  of  equity,  by  the  old  land  pirate 
who  owned  so  much  of  California.  In 
going  over  the  original  records,  the  newer 
geological  survey  maps,  and  the  country 
itself.  Bob  came  upon  a  discrepancy.  He 
asked  and  obtained  leave  for  a  resurvey. 
This  determined  that  Wright's  early-day 
surveyor  had  made  a  mistake — no  extraor- 
dinary matter  in  a  wild  country  so  remote 
from  base-lines.  Simeon*s  holdings  were 
actually  just  one  mile  farther  north,  which 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  a  bald  granite 
ridge.  His  title  to  this  was  indubitable; 
but  the  broad  and  valuable  meadows  be- 
longed still  to  the  government.  As  the  case 
was  one  of  fact,  merely,  Wright  had  no 
opi>ortunity  to  contest,  or  to  exercise 
his  undoubtedly  powerful  inQuence.  The 
affair  served,  however,  to  draw  Bob's 
name  and  activities  into  the  sphere  of  his 
notice. 

Among  the  mountain  people  Bob  was  at 
first  held  in  a  distrust  that  sometimes  became 
open   hostility.    He   received    threats   and 


warnings  innumerable.  The  Childs  bo3rs 
sent  word  to  him,  and  spread  that  word 
abroad,  that  if  this  government  inspector 
valued  his  life  he  would  do  well  to  keep  off 
Iron  mountain.  Bob  promptly  saddled  his 
horse,  rode  boldly  to  the  Childs'  shake- 
camp,  took  lunch  with  them,  and  rode  back, 
speaking  no  word  either  of  business  or  of 
threats.  Having  occasion  to  take  a  meal 
with  some  poor  squalid  descendants  of 
hog-raising  Pike  county  Missourians,  he 
detected  a  queer  bitterness  to  his  coffee, 
managed  imseen  to  empty  the  cup  into  his 
canteen,  and  later  found,  as  he  had  suspected, 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  poison 
him.  He  rode  back  at  once  to  the  cabin. 
Instead  of  taxing  the  woman  with  the  deed — 
for  he  shrewdly  suspected  the  man  knew 
nothing  of  it — ^he  reproached  her  with  con- 
demning him  unheard. 

"Fm  the  best  friend  you  people  have," 
said  he.  ''It  isn't  my  fault  that  you  are  in 
trouble  with  the  regulations.  The  govern- 
ment must  straighten  these  matters  out. 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the  work  will 
stop  just  because  somebody  gets  away  with 
me.  They'll  send  somebody  else.  And  the 
chances  are,  in  that  case,  they'll  send  some- 
body who  is  instructed  to  stick  dose  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  who  will  turn  you  out 
mighty  sudden.  I'm  trying  to  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you  people." 

This  family  ended  by  giving  him  its  full 
confidence  in  the  matter.  Bob  was  able  to 
save  the  place  for  them. 

Gradually  his  refusal  to  take  offense,  his 
refusal  to  debate  any  matter  save  on  the 
impersonal  grounds  of  the  government 
servant  acting  solely  for  his  masters,  coupled 
with  his  willingness  to  take  things  into  con- 
sideration and  his  desire  to  be  absolutely 
fair,  won  for  Bob  a  reluctant  confidence. 
At  the  north  end  men's  minds  were  as  yet 
too  inflamed.  It  is  a  curious  matter  of 
flock  psychology  that  if  the  public  mind 
ever  occupies  itself  fully  with  an  idea,  it 
thereby  becomes  for  the  time  being  blind, 
impervious,  to  all  others.  But  in  other  parts 
of  the  mountains  Bob  was  not  wholly  un- 
welcome, and  in  one  or  two  cases — ^which 
pleased  him  mightily — ^men  came  in  to  him 
voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his 
advice. 

In  the  meantime  the  Samuds  case  had 
come  rapidly  to  a  crisis.  The  resounding 
agitation  had  resulted  in  the  sending  of 
inspectors  to  investigate  the  duucges  agdm^ 
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the  local  officials.  The  first  of  these  in- 
spectors, a  rather  precise  and  formal  youth 
fresh  from  eastern  training,  was  easily 
handled  by  the  versatile  Erbe.  His  report, 
voluminous  as  a  tariff  speech,  and  couched 
in  very  official  language,  exonerated  Thome 
and  Orde  of  dishonesty,  of  course,  but  it 
emphasized  their  "lack  of  tact  and  business 
ability,"  and  condemned  strongly  their 
attitude  in  the  Mariposa  matter.  This  re- 
port would  ordinarily  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  district  office,  where  it  might  have 
been  acted  on  by  the  officers  in  charge  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  service.  At  that  time 
the  evil  of  sending  out  as  inspectors  men 
admirably  trained  in  theory  but  woefully 
lacking  in  practice  and  the  knowledge  of 
western  humankind  was  one  of  the  great 
menaces  to  effective  personnel.  Fortunately 
this  particular  report  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  chief,  who  happened  to  be  touring  in  the 
West.  A  fuller  investigation  exposed  to  the 
sapient  experience  of  that  able  man  the 
gullibility  of  the  inspector.  From  the  dis- 
trict a  brief  statement  was  issued  upholding 
the  local  administration. 

The  agitation,  thus  deprived  of  its  chief 
hope,  might  very  well  have  been  expected 
to  simmer  down,  to  die  away  slowly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  collapsed.  The  news- 
paper attacks  ceased;  the  public  meetings 
were  discontinued;  the  saloons  and  other 
storm-centers  applied  their  powers  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Gans-Nelson  fight.  Sam- 
uels was  very  briefly  declared  a  trespasser 
by  the  courts.  Erbe  disappeared  from  the 
case.  The  United  States  marshal,  riding  up 
with  a  posse  into  a  supposedly  hostile 
country,  found  no  opposition  to  his  enforce- 
ment of  the  court's  decree.  Only  old 
Samuels  himself  offered  an  undaunted  de- 
fense, but  was  soon  dislodged  and  led  away 
by  men  who  half-pitied,  half-ridiculed  his 
violence.  The  sign  "Property  of  the  U.  S." 
resumed  its  place.  Thome  made  of  the 
ancient  homestead  a  ranger's  post. 

"It's  incomprehensible  as  a  genuine 
popular  movement,"  said  he,  on  one  of 
Bob's  periodical  retums  to  headquarters. 
The  you^g  man  now  held  a  commission 
and  lived  with  the  Thornes  when  at  home. 
"The  opposition  up  there  was  so  rabid  and 
it  wilted  too  suddenly." 

"  *The  mutable  many,'  "  quoted  Amy. 

But  Thorne  shook  his  head. 

"It's  as  though  they'd  pricked  a  balloon," 
said  he.    "They  don't  love  us  up  there,  yet; 


but  it's  no  worse  now  than  it  used  to  be  here. 
Last  week  it  was  actually  unsafe  on  the 
streets.  If  they  were  so  strong  for  Samuels 
then,  why  not  now?  My  conclusion  is 
that  somebody  bigger  than  Samuels  fears 
investigation,  and  they  hoped  to  stop  our 
sort  of  investigation  short  at  Samuels. 
Well,  they  haven't  succeeded." 

Amy  arose  abruptly  and  ran  to  her  filing 
cases. 

"That  ought  to  be  easily  determined," 
she  cried,  looking  over  her  shoulder  with 
shining  eyes.  "I  have  the  papers  about  all 
ready  for  the  whole  of  our  forest.  Here's  a 
list  of  the  private  holdings,  by  whom  held, 
how  acquired  and  when." 

XVI 

THE  little  council  of  war  at  once  com- 
menced an  eager  discussion  of  the 
names  thus  indicated. 

"There's  your  own  concern,  the  Wolverine 
Company,"  suggested  Thorne.  "What  do 
you  know  about  the  way  it  acquired  its 
timber?" 

"Acquired  in  1879,"  replied  Amy,  con- 
sulting her  notes.  "Partly  from  the  Fresno 
National  Bank,  that  held  it  on  mortgage, 
and  partly  from  individual  owners." 

"Welton  is  no  crook,"  struck  in  Bob. 
"Even  if  he'd  strained  the  law,  which  I 
doubt,  he  wouldn't  defend  himself  at  this  late 
date  with  any  method  as  indirect  as  this." 

"I  think  you're  right  on  the  last  point," 
agreed  Thome.    "Proceed." 

"Next  is  the  Marston  &  Leavitt  firm." 

"They  bought  their  timber  in  a  lump 
from  a  broker  by  the  name  of  Robinson, 
and  Robinson  got  it  of  the  old  Joncal*  Mill 
outfit;  and  heaven  knows  where  they  got  it," 
put  in  California  John. 

"How  long  ago?" 

"  '84 — the  last  transfer,"  said  Amy. 

"Doesn't  look  as  though  the  situation 
ought  to  alarm  them  to  immediate  and  violent 
action,"  observed  Thorne.  "Aren't  there 
any  more  recent  claims?"  he  asked  Amy. 

"Here's  one;  the  Modoc  Mining  Com- 
pany, about  one  thousand  mineral  claims, 
amounting  to  approximately  28,000  acres." 

"That  looks  more  promising.  Patents 
issued  in  the  reign  of  our  esteemed  prede- 
ceffmr. 

Bt  of  the  claims?"  asked 
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^All  the  claims  are  in  the  same  place/' 
replied  Amy. 

"The  basin!'*  said  Bob. 

Amy  recited  the  "descriptions"  within 
whose  boundaries  lay  the  bulk  of  the  claims. 

"That's  it,"  said  Bob. 

"Is  there  any  real  mineral  there?"  in- 
quired Thome. 

"Not  that  anybody  ever  heard  of,"  said 
California  John,  who  was  himself  an  old 
miner,  " — but  gold  is  where  you  find  it," 
he  added  cautiously. 

"How's  the  timber?" 

"It's  the  best  stand  I've  seen  in  the 
mountains,"  said  Bob. 

"Well,"  observed  Thome,  "of  course  it 
wouldn't  do  to  say  so,  but  I  think  we've 
run  against  the  source  of  our  opposition  in 
the  Samuels  case.  The  fact  that  this  is  not 
a  mineral  country,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional considerations  of  a  thousand  claims 
in  so  limited  an  area  and  the  recent  date, 
makes  it  look  suspicious.  I  imagine  the 
Modoc  Mining  Company  intends  to  use  a 
sawmill,  rather  more  than  a  stamp-mill." 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  California  John. 

"We  must  find  that  out.  Also  we  must 
ourselves  ascertain  just  what  color  of  min- 
eral there  is  over  there." 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  "that  land  will  average 
sixty  thousand  feet  to  the  acre.  That's  about 
a  billion  and  a  half  feet.    It's  a  big  stake." 

"If  the  company  wasn't  scared,  why  did 
they  try  so  hard  to  head  us  oflf?"  observed 
California  John  shrewdly. 

"It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  investigate," 
put  in  Bob,  his  eye  kindling  with  eagerness. 
"It  won't  take  long  to  examine  the  indi- 
cations those  claims  are  based  on." 

Accordingly  Thorne  detached  Bob  and 
Ware  to  investigate  the  mineral  status  of 
the  basin.  The  latter's  long  experience  in 
prospecting  now  promised  to  stand  the 
service  in  good  stead. 

The  two  men  camped  in  the  basin  for 
three  weeks,  until  the  close  of  which  time 
they  saw  no  human  being.  During  this 
period  they  examined  carefully  the  various 
ledges  on  which  the  mineral  claims  had  been 
based.  Ware  pronounced  them  valueless, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge. 

"Some  of  them  are  just  ordinary  quartz 
dikes,"  said  he.  "I  suppose  they  claim  gold 
for  them.  There's  nothing  in  it;  or  if  this 
does  warrant  a  man  developing,  then  every 
citizen  who  lives  near  rock  has  a  mine  in 
his  backyard." 


Neverthdess  he  made  his  repents  as  de- 
tailed as  possible.  In  the  meantime  Bob 
accomplished  a  rough,  or.  "cruiser's,"  esti- 
mate of  the  timber. 

As  has  been  said,  they  found  the  basin 
now  quite  deserted.  The  trail  to  Sycamore 
Flats  had  apparently  not  been  traveled  since 
George  Pollock  had  ridden  down  it  to  give 
himself  up  to  authority.  Their  preliminary 
labors  finished,  the  two  forest  officers  packed, 
and  were  on  the  very  point  of  turning  up  the 
steep  mountain  side  toward  the  lookout 
when  two  horsemen  rode  over  the  flat  rock. 

Naturally  Bob  and  Ware  drew  up,  after 
the  mountain  custom,  to  exchange  greetings. 
As  the  others  drew  nearer.  Bob  recognized 
in  one  the  slanting  eyeglasses,  the  close- 
clipped  gray  mustache  and  the  keen,  cold 
features  of  Oldham.  Ware  nodded  at  the 
other  man,  who  returned  his  salutation  as 
curtly. 

"You're  oflf  your  beat,  Mr.  Oldham," 
observed  Bob. 

"I'm  after  a  deer,"  replied  Oldham. 
"You  are  a  little  oflF  your  own  beat,  aren't 
you?" 

"My  beat  is  everywhere,"  replied  Bob 
carelessly. 

"What  devilment  you  up  to  now,  Sal?" 
Ware  was  asking  of  the  other  man,  a  tall, 
loose- jointed,  freckle-faced  and  red-haired 
individual  with  an  evil  red  eye. 

"I'm  eamin'  my  salary,  and  I  misdoubt 
you  ain't,"  sneered  the  individual  thus 
addressed. 

"As  what?  Gun-man?"  demanded  Ware 
calmly. 

"You  may  find  that  out  some  time." 

"I'm  not  as  easy  as  young  Franklin  was," 
said  Ware,  dropping  his  hand  carelessly  to 
his  side.  "Don't  make  any  mistakes  when 
you  get  around  to  your  demonstration." 

The  man  said  nothing,  but  grinned,  show- 
ing tobacco-stained,  irregular  teeth  beneath 
his  straggling,  red  mustache. 

After  a  moment's  further  conversation 
the  little  groups  separated.  Bob  rode  on 
up  the  trail.  Ware  followed  for  perhaps  ten 
feet^  or  until  out  of  sight  behind  the  screen 
of  willows  that  border^  the  stream.  Then, 
without  drawing  rein,  he  dropped  from  his 
saddle.  The  horse,  urged  by  a  gentle  slap 
on  the  mmp,  followed  in  the  narrow  trail 
after  Bob  and  the  pack-animal.  Ware 
slipped  quiedy  through  the  willows  until  he 
had  gained  a  point  commanding  the  other 
trail.    Oldham  and  his  rompmiop 


riding  peacefully.  Satisfied,  Ware  returned, 
climbed  rapidly  until  he  had  caught  up  with 
his  horse,  and  resumed  his  saddle.  Bob  had 
only  that  moment  notice<l>his  absence. 

"Look  here,  Bob,"  said  Ware,  "that 
fellow  with  Mr.  Oldham  is  a  man  called 
Saleratus  Bill.  He's  a  hard  citizen,  a  gun- 
man, and  brags  of  eleven  killin's  in  his  time. 
Mr.  Oldham  or  no  one  else  couldn't  pick 
up  a  worse  citizen  to  go  deer  hunting  with. 
When  you  track  up  with  him  next,  be  sure 
that  he  starts  and  keeps  going  before  you 
stir  out  of  your  tracks." 

"You  don't  believe  that  deer  hunting  lie, 
do  you?"  asked  Bob. 

Ware  chuckled. 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  did,"  said  he. 

"I  guess  there's  no  doubt  as  to  who  the 
Modoc  Mining  Company  is." 

"Oldham?" 

Ware  whistled. 

"He's  up  in  this  country  a  good  deal," 
Bob  observed  finally.  "What's  he  say  is 
his  business?" 

"Why,  he's  in  a  little  timber  business,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  he  buys  a  few  cattle — 
sort  of  general  brokerage." 

"I  see,"  mused  Bob. 

He  rode  in  silence  for  some  time,  breathing 
his  horse  mechanically  every  fifty  feet  ta  "~ 


of  the  steep  trail.  The  basin  was  dropping 
away  beneath  them;  the  prospect  to  the 
north  was  broadening  as  peak  after  peak 
raised  itself  into  the  line  of  ascending  vision. 
The  pines  cling  to  the  steep  cast  bars 
of  shadow  across  the  trail,  which  zigzagged 
and  dodged,  taking  advantage  of  every 
ledge  and  each  strip  of  firm  earth.  Occa- 
sionally they  crossed  a  singing  brook, 
shaded  with  willows  and  cottonwoods,  with 
fragrant  bay  and  alders,  only  to  clamber 
again  out  to  the  sunny  steeps. 

Now  Bob  remembered  and  pieced  to- 
gether the  whole.  Baker  had  been  bragging 
that  he  intended  to  pay  nothing  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  his  water.  Bob  could  almost 
remember  the  very  words.  "'They've  swiped 
about  everything  in  sight  for  these  pestifer- 
ous reserves,'"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"  'but  they  encourage  the  honest,  unsuspect- 
ing prospector.  Oldham's  got  the  whole 
matter  ^ed'  "  and  go  on,  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  very  scheme  by  which  these  acres 
had  been  acquired.  "Near  headwaters," 
he  had  said;  and  that  statement,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  nothing  had  occurred  to 
stir  indistinct  memories,  had  kept  Bob  in 
the  dark.  At  the  time  "near  headwaters" 
had  meant  to  him  the  tract  of  yellow  sine 
■^•v  the  head  of  Sycamore  creek. 
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had  dismissed  the  matter.  Now  he  saw 
clearly  that  a  liberal  construction  could 
very  well  name  the  basin  as  the  headwaters 
of  the  drainage  system  from  which  Syca- 
more creek  drew,  if  not  its  source,  at  least 
its  main  volume  of  water.  He  exclaimed 
aloud  in  disgust  at  his  stupidity;  which, 
nevertheless,  as  all  students  of  psychology 
know,  typified  a  very  common  though 
curious  phenomenon  in  the  mental  world. 
Suddenly  he  sat  up  straight  in  his  saddle. 
Here,  should  Baker  and  the  Modoc  Mining 
Company  prove  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
was  the  evidence  of  fraudulent  intent! 
Would  his  word  suffice?  Painfully  recon- 
structing the  half -forgot  ten  picture,  he  finally 
placed  the  burly  figure  of  Wei  ton.  Wei  ton 
was  there  too.  His  corroboration  would 
make  the  testimony  irrefutable. 

Certainties  now  rushed  to  Bob's  mind  in 
flocks.  If  he  had  been  stupid  in  the  matter, 
it  was  evident  that  Baker  and  Oldham  had 
not.  The  fight  in  Durham  was  now  ex- 
plained. All  the  demagogic  arousing  of  the 
populace,  the  heavy  guns  brought  to  bear 
in  the  newspaper  world,  the  pressure  exerted 
through  political  levers,  even  the  concerted 
attacks  on  the  service  from  the  floors  of 
Congress,  traced,  by  no  great  stretch  of 
probabilities,  to  the  eflforts  of  the  irrigation 
company  to  stop  investigation  before  it 
should  reach  their  stealings.  That,  as 
California  John  had  said,  was  the  first 
defense.  If  all  investigation  could  be  called 
off,  naturally  Baker  was  safe.  Now  that  he 
realized  the  investigation  must  come,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  to  his  holdings, 
what  would  be  his  second  line? 

Of  course  he  knew  that  Bob  possessed 
the  only  testimony  that  could  seriously 
damage  him.  Even  Thome's  optimism 
had  realized  the  difficulties  of  pressing  to  a 
conviction  against  such  powerful  interests 
without  some  evidence  of  a  fraudulent 
intent.  Could  it  be  that  the  presence  of  this 
Saleratus  Bill  in  company  with  Oldham 
meant  that  Baker  was  contemplating  so 
sinister  a  removal  of  damaging  testimony? 

A  moment's  thought  disabused  him  of 
this  notion,  however.  Baker  was  not  the 
man  to  resort  to  violence  of  this  sort,  or  at 
least  he  would  not  do  so  before  exhausting 
all  other  means.  Bob  had  been,  in  a  way, 
the  capitalist's  friend.  Surely,  before  turn- 
ing a  gun-man  loose,  Baker  would  have 
found  out  definitely  whether,  in  the  first 
place,  Bob  was  inclined  to  push  the  case; 


and  secondly,  whether  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  refrain  from  introducing  his 
personal  testimony.  The  longer  Bob  looked 
at  the  state  of  affairs,  the  more  fantastic 
seemed  the  hypothesis  that  the*  gun-man 
had  been  brought  into  the  country  for  such 
a  purpose.  • 

"Why  do  you  suppose  Oldham  is  up  there 
with  this  Saleratus  Bill?"  he  asked  Ware 
at  length. 

"Search  me!" 

"Is  Bill  good  for  anything  beside  gun 
work?" 

"Well,"  said  Ware,  judicially.  "He  sure 
drinks  without  an  effort." 

"I  don't  believe  Oldham  is  interested  in 
the  liquor  famine,"  laughed  Bob.  "Any- 
thing else?" 

"They  may  be  after  deer,"  acknowledged 
Ware,  reluctantiy,  "though  I  hate  to  think 
that  rattlesnake  is  out  for  anything  legiti- 
mate. I  will  say  he's  a  good  hunter,  and 
an  A  1  trailer." 

"Oh,  he's  a  good  trailer,  is  he,"  said  Bob. 
"Well  I  rather  suspected  you'd  say  that. 
Now  I  know  why  they're  up  there:  they 
want  to  figure  out  from  the  signs  we've  left 
just  what  we've  been  up  to." 

"That's  easy  done,"  remarked  Ware. 

This  explanation  fitted.  Bob  had  been 
in  the  basin  before,  but  on  the  business  of 
estimating  government  timber.  Baker  knew 
this.  Now  that  the  forest  ofl&cer  had  gone 
in  for  a  second  time,  it  might  be  possible 
that  he  was  doing  the  same  thing;  or  it  might 
be  equally  possible  that  he  was  engaged  in 
an  investigation  of  Baker's  own  property. 
This  the  irrigation  man  had  decided  to  find 
out.  Therefore  he  had  sent  in,  with  his 
land  man,  an  individual  expert  at  deducing 
from  the  half-obliterated  marks  of  human 
occupation  the  activities  that  had  left  them. 
That  Oldham  and  his  sinister  companion 
had  encountered  the  forest  men  was  a 
sheer  accident  due  to  miscalculation. 

Having  worked  this  out  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. Bob  knew  what  next  to  expect. 
Baker  must  interview  him.  Bob  was  sure 
the  young  man  would  take  his  own  time  to 
the  matter,  for  naturally  it  would  not  do 
to  make  the  fact  of  such  a  meeting  too  public. 
Accordingly  he  submitted  his  report  to 
Thome,  and  went  on  about  his  further 
investigations,  sure  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  again  see  the  prime  mover  of  all  these 
dubious  activities. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  surprised,  there- 


fore,  to  look  up  when  riding  one  day  along 
the  lonely  and  nigged  trail  that  cuts  across 
the  lower  caAon  of  the  Joaquin,  to  see  Baker 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  round  boulder.  The 
incongruity,  however,  brought  a  smJie  to 
his  hps.  The  sight  of  the  round,  smooth 
face,  the  humorous  eyes,  and  the  stout  city- 
fed  figure  of  this  very  urban  individual  on  .a 
rock  in  a  howling  wilderness,  with  the  eternal 
mountains  for  a  background,  was  inex- 
pressibly comical. 

"Hullo,  merry  sunshine  1"  called  Baker, 
waving  his  hand  as  soon  as  he  was  certain 
Bob  had  seen  him.  "Welcome  to  our 
thriving  little  hamlet." 

"Hullo,  Baker,"  said  Bob;  "what  are  you 
doing  'way  off  here?" 

"Just  drifting  down  the  Grand  Canal 
and  listening  to  the  gondoliers;  and  inci- 
dentally waiting  for  you.  Climb  off  your 
horse  and  come  up  here  and  get  a  tailor- 
made  cigarette." 

"I'm  on  my  way  over  to  Spruce  Top," 
said  Bob,  "and  I've  got  to  keep  moving." 

"Haste  not,  hump  not,  hustle  not,"  said 
Baker,  with  the  air  of  one  quoting  a  hand- 
illuminated  motto.    "It  will  only  get  you 


somewhere.  Come,  gentle  stranger,  I  would 
converse  with  thee,  and  I've  come  a  long 
way  to  do  it." 

"I  live  nearer  home  than  this,"  grinned 
Bob. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  in  your  office," 
grinned  back  Baker  appreciatively,  "and 
this  is  strictly  business." 

Bob  dismounted,  threw  the  reins  over  his 
horse's  head,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
boulder. 

"Fire  ahead,"  said  he;  "I  keep  union 
hours," 

XVII 

'T  TNION  hours  suit  me,"  said  Baker. 
^_J  "Why  work  whilepapahas  hishealth? 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  high  is  the 
limit  on  this  game,  anyway?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"This  confounded  so-called  'investigation' 
of  yours?  In  other  words,  do  you  intend 
to  get  after  me?" 

"As  how?" 

^  '  "-'s    shrewd    eyes    looked    at 
"<  out  his  smiling  fat  face. 
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"Modoc  Mining  Company's  lands." 

"Then  you  are  the  Modoc  Mining 
Company?"  asked  Bob. 

Baker  eyed  him  again. 

"Look  here,  my  angel-child,"  said  he  in 
a  tone  of  good-humored  pity,  "I  can  make 
all  that  kind  of  talk  in  a  witness  box — if 
necessary.  In  any  case  I  didn't  come  way 
out  here  to  exchange  that  sort  with  you. 
You  know  perfectiy  well  Tm  the  Modoc 
Mining  Company,  and  that  I've  got  a  fine 
body  of  timber  under  the  mineral  act,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  You  know  all  this  not  only 
because  you've  got  some  sense,  but  because 
I  told  you  so  before  a  competent  witness. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  again  where  there  are  no  witnesses. 
Now  smoke  up  and  let's  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  and  find  out  how  we  stand." 

Bob  laughed;  and  Baker,  with  entirely 
whole-hearted  enjoyment,  laughed  too. 

"You're  next  on  the  list,"  said  Bob,  "and, 
personally,  I  think — " 

Baker  held  up  his  hand. 

"Let's  not  exchange  thinks,"  said  he. 
"I've  got  a  few  thinks  coming  myself,  you 
know.  Let's  stick  to  facts.  Then  the 
government  is  going  to  open  up  on  us?" 

"Yes." 

"On  the  grounds  of  fraudulent  entry,  I 
suppose." 

"That's  it." 

"Well,  they'll  never  win—" 

"Let's  not  exchange  thinks,"  Bob  re- 
minded him. 

"Right!  I  can  see  that  you're  acting 
under  orders,  and  the  suit  must  be  brought. 
Now  I  tell  you  frankly,  as  one  modem 
woodsman  of  the  universe  to  another,  that 
you're  the  only  fellow  that  has  any  real 
testimony.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  are 
you  going  to  use  it?" 

Bob  looked  at  his  companion  steadily. 

"I  don't  see  why,  even  without  witnesses, 
I  should  give  away  government  plans  to 
you,  Baker." 

Baker  sighed,  and  slid  from  the  boulder. 

"I'm  practically  certain  how  the  cat 
jumps,  and  I've  long  since  made  my  plans 
accordingly.  Whatever  you  say  does  not 
alter  my  course  of  action.  Only  I  hate  to  do 
a  man  an  injustice  without  being  sure. 
You  needn't  answer.  Your  last  remark 
means  that  you  are.  I  have  too  much  sense 
to  do  the  little  Eva  to  you,  Orde.-  You've 
got  the  gray  stuff  in  yovu:  head,  even  if  it  is 
a   trifle  wormy.    Of  course  it's  no  good 


telling  you  that  you're  going  back  on  a 
friend,  that  you'll  be  dragging  Welton  into 
the  game  when  he  hasn't  got  a  chip  to  enter 
with,  that  you're  betraying  private  confi- 
dence— well,  I  guess  the  rest  is  all  'thinks.*  " 

"I'm  sorry.  Baker,"  said  Bob,  "and  I 
suppose  I  must  appear  to  be  a  spy  in  the 
matter.    But  it  can't  be  helped." 

Baker's  good-humored  fat  face  had  fallen 
into  grave  lines.  He  studied  a  distant 
spruce- tree  for  a  moment. 

"Well,"  he  roused  himself  at  last,  "I  wish 
this  particular  attack  of  measles  had  psf^sed 
off  before  you  bucked  up  against  us.  Be- 
cause, you  know,  that  land's  ours,  and  we 
don't  expect  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  this 
sort  of  fool  agitation.  We'll  win  this  case. 
I'm  sorry  you're  mixed  up  in  it." 

"Saleratus  Bill?"  hinted  Bob. 

Baker's  humorous  expression  returned. 

"What  do  you  take  me  for?"  he  grinned. 
"No;  that's  Oldham's  bodyguard.  Thinks 
he  needs  a  bodyguard  these  days.  That's 
what  comes  from  having  a  bad  conscience, 
I  tell  him.  Some  of  those  dagoes  he's  sold 
bum  farms  to  are  more  likely  to  show  up 
with  a  desire  to  abuse  him,  than  that  any- 
thing would  happen  to  him  in  these  hills. 
Now  let's  get  this  straight:  the  cases  go  on?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  testify?" 

"Yes." 

"And  call  Welton  in  for  corroboration?" 

"I  hardly  think  that's  necessary." 

"It  will  be,  as  you  very  well  know.  I 
just  wanted  to  be  sure  how  we  stood  toward 
each  other.    So  long." 

He  turned  uncompromisingly  away  and 
stumped  off  down  the  trail  on  his  fat  and 
sturdy  legs. 

Bob  looked  after  him  amazed  at  this 
sudden  termination  of  the  interview.  Baker's 
manner  at  parting  expressed  more  of  regret 
than  of  anger  or  annoyance. 

XVIII 

TO  this  short  and  inconclusive  interview, 
however.  Baker  did  not  fail  to  add 
somewhat  through  Oldham.  The  agent 
used  none  of  the  circumspection  Baker  had 
considered  necessary,  but  rode  openly  into 
camp  and  asked  for  Bob.  The  latter,  re- 
membering Oldham's  reputed  antagonism 
to  Baker,  could  not  but  admire  the  con- 
venience of  the  arrangement.  The  lank 
and  sinister  figure  of  Saleratus  Bill  was 
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observed  to  accompany  that  of  the  land- 
agent,  but  the  gun-man  at  a  sign  from  his 
principal  did  not  dismount.  He  greeted 
no  one,  but  sat  easily  across  his  saddle, 
holding  the  reins  of  both  horses  in  his  left 
hand,  his  jaws  working  slowly,  his  evil  little 
eyes  wandering  with  sardonic  interest  over 
the  people  and  belongings  at  headquarters. 
Ware  nodded  to  him.  The  man's  eyes  half- 
closed  and  for  an  instant  the  motion  of  his 
jaw  quickened.    Otherwise  he  made  no  sign. 

Oldham  drew  Bob  one  side. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  where  we  won't  be 
interrupted,"  he  requested. 

"Talk  on,"  said  Bob,  seating  himself  on 
a  log.  "The  open  is  as  good  a  place  as 
another;  you  can  see  your  eavesdroppers 
there." 

Oldham  considered  this  a  moment,  then 
nodded  his  head,  and  took  his  place  by  the 
young  man's  side. 

"It's  about  these  Modoc  lands,"  said  he. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Bob. 

"Mr.  Baker  tells  me  you  fully  intend  to 
prosecute  a  suit  for  their  recovery." 

"I  believe  the  government  intends  to  do 
so.  I  am,  of  course,  only  the  agent  of  the 
government  in  this  or  any  other  matter." 

"In  other  words,  you  have  received  orders 
to  proceed?" 

"I  would  hardly  be  acting  without  them, 
would  I?" 

"Of  course;  I  see:  Mr.  Baker  is  some- 
times hasty.  Assuming  that  you  cared  to 
do  so,  is  there  no  way  you  could  avoid  this 
necessity?" 

"None  that  I  can  discover.  I  must  obey 
orders  as  long  as  I'm  a  government  officer." 

"Exacdy,"  said  Oldham.  "Now  we 
reach  the  main  issue.  What  if  you  were  not 
a  government  officer?" 

"But  I  am." 

"Assume  that  you  were  not." 

"Naturally  my  successor  would  carry  out 
the  same  orders." 

"But,"  suggested  Oldham.  "It  might 
very  well  be  that  another  man  would  not  be 
— well,  quite  so  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
case — " 

"You  mean  I'm  the  only  one  who  heard 
Baker  say  he  was  going  to  cheat  the  govern- 
ment," put  in  Bob  bluntly. 

"You  and  Mr.  Welton  and  Mr.  Baker 
were  the  only  ones  present  at  a  certain  inter- 
view," he  amended.  "Now,  in  the  event 
that  you  were  not  personally  in  charge  of 
the  case,  would  you  feel  it  necessary  to 


volunteer  testimony  imsuspected  by  any- 
body but  you  three?" 

"If  I  were  to  resign,  I  should  volunteer 
nothing,"  stated  Bob. 

Oldham's  frosty  eyes  gleamed  with  satis- 
faction behind  their  glasses. 

"That's  good !"  he  cried. 

"But  I  have  no  intention  of  resigning,'* 
Bob  concluded. 

"That  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion," 
Oldham  took  him  up.  "There  are  a  great 
many  reasons  that  you  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered." 

"I'm  ready  to  hear  them,"  said  Bob. 

"Look  at  the  case  as  it  stands.  In  the 
first  place,  you  cannot  but  admit  that  Mr. 
Baker  and  the  men  associated  with  him 
have  done  great  things  for  this  country. 
When  they  came  into  it,  it  was  an  unde- 
veloped wilderness,  supplying  nothing  of 
value  to  civilization,  and  supporting  only 
a  scattered  and  pastoral  people.  The  valley 
depended  on  the  natural  rainfall,  which  was 
small  and  uncertain,  or  it  drank  well-water 
and  river- water.  The  surrounding  country 
was  either  a  desert  given  over  to  sagebrush 
and  jack-rabbits,  or  raised  crops  entirely 
according  to  the  amount  of  rain  that  fell. 
You  can  have  no  conception,  Mr.  Orde,  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  in  some  of 
these  regions  before  irrigation.  Now  they 
possess  pure  drinking  water.  Above  all, 
they  raise  their  certain  cryps  irrespective 
of  what  rains  the  heavens  may  send." 

Bob  admitted  that  irrigation  is  a  good 
thing. 

"These  advantages  have  drawn*  people. 
I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  a  lot  of 
statistics,  but  the  population  of  all  Durham 
county,  for  instance,  is  now  above  fifty 
thousand  people  where  before  was  a  scant 
ten.  But  how  much  agricultural  wealth  do 
you  suppose  these  people  export  each  year? 
Not  how  much  they  produce^  but  their  net 
exportations?" 

"Give  it  up." 

"Fifty  million  dollars'  worth!  That's  a 
marvelous  per  capita." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  Bob. 

"Now,"  said  Oldham  impressively.  "That 
wealth  would  be  absolutely  non-existent, 
that  development  could  not  have  taken 
place,  did  not  take  place,  until  men  of  Mr. 
Baker's  genius  and  courage  came  along  to 
take  hold.  I  have  personally  the  greatest 
admiration  for  Mr.  Baker  as  a  type  of  citizen 
without  whom  our  resources  and  possibilities 
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would  be  in  the  same  backward  condition 
as  obtains  in  Canada." 

"rm  with  you  there,"  said  Bob. 

"Mr.  Baker  has  added  a  community  to 
the  state,  cities  to  the  commonwealth, 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
nation's  wealth.  He  took  long  chances, 
and  he  won  out.  Do  not  you  think  in  return 
the  national  resources  should  in  a  measure 
reward  him  for  the  advantages  he  has  con- 
ferred and  the  immense  wealth  he  has 
developed?  Mind  you,  Mr.  Baker  has 
merely  taken  advantage  of  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law.  It  is  merely  open  to  another 
interpretation.  He  needs  this  particular  body 
of  timber  for  the  furtherance  of  one  of  his 
greatest  quasi-public  enterprises;  and  who 
has  a  better  right  in  the  distribution  of  the 
public  domain  than  the  man  who  uses  it  to 
develop  the  country?  The  public  land  has 
always  been  intended  for  the  development 
of  resources,  and  has  always  been  used  as 
such." 

**rve  nothing  to  do  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,"  Bob  replied,  "only  with  its  spirit  and 
intention.  The  main  idea  of  the  mineral 
act  is  to  give  legitimate  miners  the  timber 
they  need  for  legitimate  mining.  Baker  does 
not  pretend,  except  oflficially,  that  he  ever 
intends  to  do  anything  with  his  claims.  He 
certainly  has  done  a  great  work  for  the 
country.  Til  agree  to  everything  you  say 
there.  But  he  ^rame  into  California  worth 
nothing,  and  he  is  now  reputed  to  be  worth 
ten  millions  and  to  control  vast  properties. 
That  would  seem  to  be  reward  enough  for 
almost  anybody.  He  does  not  need  this 
basin  property  for  any  of  his  projects,  except 
that  its  possession  would  let  him  off  from 
paying  a  very  reasonable  tax  on  the  water 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  getting  free. 
Cutting  that  timber  will  not  develop  the 
country  any  further.  I  don't  see  the  value 
of  your  argument  in  the  present  case." 

"Mr.  Baker  has  invested  in  this  project 
a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,"  said 
Oldham.  "He  must  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded. To  further  develop  and  even  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  what  he  has,  he 
must  operate  to  a  large  extent  on  borrowed 
capital.  Borrowing  depends  on  credit;  and 
credit  depends  on  confidence.  If  conditions 
are  proved  to  be  unstable,  capital  will  prove 
more  than  cautious  in  risking  itself.  That 
is  elementary.  Surely  you  can  see  that 
point." 

"I  can  see  that,  all  rights"  admitted  Bob. 


"Well,"  went  on  Oldham,  taking  heart. 
"Think  of  the  responsibility  you  are  assum- 
ing in  pushing  forward  a  mere  technicality, 
and  a  debatable  technicahty  at  that.  You 
are  not  only  jeopardizing  a  great  and  estab- 
lished business — I  will  say  httie  of  that — 
but  you  are  risking  the  prosperity  of  a  whole 
countryside.  If  Mr.  Baker's  enterprises 
should  leave  this  section,  the  civilization  of 
the  state  would  receive  a  serious  setback. 
Thousands  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  not  only  on  the  company's 
works,  but  all  along  the  Hues  of  its  holdings;. 
farm  products  and  fruit  would  at  once  in- 
crease in  price — a  heavy  burden  to  the  con- 
sumer; fertile  lands  would  revert  to  desert — " 

"I  am  not  denying-  the  value  of  Mr. 
Baker's  enterprises,"  broke  in  Bob.  "But 
what  has  a  billion  and  a  half  of  timber  to 
do  with  all  this?" 

"Mr.  Baker  has  long  been  searching  for 
an  available  supply  for  use  in  the  enter- 
prises," said  Oldham,  eagerly  availing  him- 
self of  this  opening.  "You  probably  have 
a  small  idea  of  the  immense  lumber  pur- 
chases necessary  for  the  construction  of 
such  flumes  and  plants.  Heretofore  the 
company  has  been  forced  to  buy  its  timber 
in  the  open  market." 

"This  would  be  cheaper,"  suggested  Bob. 

"Much." 

"That  would  increase  net  profits,  of 
course.  I  suppose  that  would  result  in 
increased  dividends.  Or  perhaps  the  public 
would  reap  the  benefit  in  decreased  cost  of 
service." 

"Undoubtedly  both." 

"The  same  open  markets  can  still  supply 
the  necessary  timber?" 

"At  practically  prohibitive  cost,"  Oldham 
reminded. 

"Which  the  company  has  heretofore 
afforded — ^and  still  paid  its  dividends,"  said 
Bob  calmly.  "Well,  Mr.  Oldham,  even 
were  I  inclined  to  take  all  you  say  at  its  face 
value;  even  were  I  willing  to  admit  that 
unless  Mr.  Baker  were  given  this  tinlber  his 
business  would  fail,  the  country  would  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  his  enterprise, 
and  the  public  seriously  incommoded,  I 
would  still  be  unable  to  follow  the  logic  of 
your  reasoning.  Mind  you,  I  do  hot  admit 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  more  dire  results  than  that  the  dividends 
will  remain  at  their  present  per  cent.  But 
even  supposing  your  argument  to  be  well- 
founded,  this  timber  belongs  to  the  people 
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of  the  United  States.  It  is  part  of  John 
Jones's  heritage,  whether  John  Jones  lives 
in  Fresno  or  in  New  York.  Why  should  I 
permit  Jones  of  New  York  to  be  robbed  in 
favor  of  Jones  of  White  Oaks?  EspeciaUy 
since  Jones  of  New  York  put  me  here  to 
look  after  his  interests  for  him?  That's  the 
real  issue;  and  it's  very  simple." 

"You  look  at  the  matter  from  a  wrong 
point  of  view — "  began  Oldham,  and 
stopp>ed.  The  land-agent  was  shrewd,  and 
knew  when  he  had  come  to  an  impasse. 

"I  always  respect  a  man  who  does  his 
duty,"  he  began  again,  "and  I  can  see  how 
you're  tied  up  in  this  matter.  But  a  resig- 
nation could  be  arranged  for  very  easily. 
Mr.  Baker  knows  thoroughly  both  •  your 
ability  and  experience,  and  has  long  regretted 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  avail  himself 
of  them.  Of  course,  as  you  realize,  the 
great  future  of  all  this  country  is  not  along 
the  lines  even  of  such  great  industries  as 
lumber  manufacture,  but  in  agriculture  and 
possibly  also  in  water-pjower  engineering. 
Here,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Water  is  King!" 

A  recollection  tickled  Bob.  He  laughed 
outright.    Oldham  glanced  at  him  sharply. 

"Oh,  the  Lucky  Lands,"  said  he  at  last. 
"I'd  forgotten  you  had  ever  been  there. 
Well,  the  saying  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
then.  The  great  future  for  any  young  man 
is  along  those  lines.  I  am  siu"e — ^in  fact, 
I  am  told  to  say  with  authority — that  Mr. 
Baker  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  have 
you  come  in  with  him  on  this  new  enterprise 
he  is  opening  up." 

"As  how?"  asked  Bob. 

"As  stockholder  to  the  extent  of  ten  thou- 
sand shares  preferred,  and  a  salaried  position 
in  the  field  of  course.  But  that  is  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  future  oppor- 
tunities— " 

"It's  cheering  to  know  that  I'm  worth  so 
much,"  interrupted  Bob.  "Shares  now 
worth  par?" 

"A  fraction  over." 

"One  hundred  thousand  and  some  odd 
dollars,"  observed  Bob.  "It's  a  nice  tidy 
bribe;  and  if  I  were  any  sort  of  a  bribe-taker 
at  all,  I'd  surely  feel  proud  and  grateful. 
Only  I'm  not.  So  you  might  just  as  well 
have  made  it  a  million,  and  then  I'd  have 
felt  still  more  set  up  over  it." 

"I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm  a  bribe- 
giver, either,"  said  Oldham.  "I  admit  my 
offer  was  not  well-timed;  but  it  has  been 


long  under  contemplation,  and  I  mentioned 
it  as  it  occurred  to  me.  Do  you  favor  general 
confiscation?" 

"I  believe  in  the  law,"  declared  Bob, 
" — and  I  do  not  believe  yonr  statement." 

Oldham  rose. 

"I  tell  you  this,  young  man,"  he  said 
coldly.  "You  can  prosecute  the  Modoc 
Company  or  not,  as  you  please — or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  you  can  introduce  your  private 
testimony  or  not,  as  you  please.  We  are 
reasonable,  and  we  know  you  cannot  control 
government  prosecutions.  But  the  Modoc 
Company  intends  that  you  play  no  favorites." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Bob, 
with  equal  coldness. 

"If  the  Modoc  Company  is  prosecuted, 
we  will  make  it  our  business  to  see  that  every 
great  landowner  holding  title  in  this  forest 
is  brought  into  the  courts  for  the  same 
offense.  If  the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  be  ^ 
enforced  against  us,  we'll  see  that  it  is 
enforced  against  all  others." 

Bob  bowed.    "Suits  me,"  said  he. 

"Does  it?"  sneered  Oldham.  He  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  papers  bound  by  a  thick 
elastic.  "Well,  I've  saved  you  some  trouble 
in  your  next  case.  Here  are  certified  copies 
of  the  documents  for  it,  copied  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  subscribed  to  before  a  notary. 
Of  course  you  can  verify  them,  but  you'll 
find  them  accurate." 

He  handed  them  to  Bob,  who  took  them 
completely  puzzled.  Oldham's  next  speech 
enlightened  him. 

"You  will  find  there,"  said  the  older  man, 
tapping  the  papers  in  Bob's  han/i.  "The 
documents  in  full  relating  to  the  Wolverine 
Company's  land  holdings,  and  how  they 
were  acquired.  After  looking  them  over, 
we  shall  expect  you  to  bring  suit.  If  you 
do  not  do  so,  we  will  take  steps  to  force  you 
to  do  so — or,  failing  this,  to  resign !" 

With  these  words  Oldham  turned  square 
on  his  heel,  and  marched  to  where  Saleratus 
Bill  was  stationed  with  the  horses.  Bob 
stared  after  him,  the  bundle  of  papers  in  his 
hand.  When  Oldham  had  mounted.  Bob 
looked  down  on  these  papers. 

"The  second  line  of  defense  I"  said  he. 

XIX 

BOB'S  first  interest  was  naturally  to  ex- 
amine these  documents.  The  first  traced 
the  titles  by  which  many  small  holdings 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  corpofi 
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known  as  the  Wolverine  Company.  The 
second  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  finding 
by  an  investigating  commission.  This  latter 
was  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  the  title 
records,  so  that  by  referring  from  one  to  the 
other  Bob  was  able  to  trace  out  the  process 
by  which  the  land  had  been  acquired.  This 
had  been  by  "colonizing,"  as  it  was  called. 
According  to  federal  law  one  man  could  take 
up  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
government  land.  It  had  therefore  been  the 
practice  to  furnish  citizens  with  the  necessary 
capital  so  to  do;  after  which  these  citizens 
transferred  their  land  to  the  parent  company. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  direct  evasion  of  the 
law;  as  direct  an  evasion  as  Baker's  use  of 
the  mineral  lands  act. 

For  a  time  Bob  was  unable  to  collect  his 
reasoning  powers  adequately  to  confront 
this  new  fact.  His  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl. 
The  only  thing  that  stood  out  clearly  was 
the  difference  in  the  two  cases.  He  knew 
perfectly  that  after  Baker's  effort  to  lift 
bodily  from  the  public  domain  a  large  block 
of  its  wealth  every  decent  citizen  should 
cry  "stop  thief."  Instinctively  he  felt, 
though  as  yet  he  could  not  analyze  the  rea- 
sons for  so  feeling,  that  to  deprive  the 
Wolverine  Company  of  its  holdings  would 
work  a  crying  injustice.  Yet  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  apparently,  the  cases  were 
on  all-fours.  Both  Welton  and  Baker  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  technicality.  Baker 
would  steal  land  without  compunction; 
Welton  would  take  land  illegally  without 
thought  of  the  illegality,  only  because  every- 
body else  did  it  the  same  way. 

But  should  the  mere  fact  of  personality 
make  any  difference  in  the  enforcing  of 
laws?  That  one  man  was  amiable  and  the 
other  not  so  amiable  had  nothing  to  do  with 
eternal  justice.  If  Bob  were  to  fulfil  his 
duty  only  against  those  he  disliked,  and  in 
favor  of  his  friends,  he  had  indeed  slipped 
back  to  the  old  days  of  henchman  politics 
from  which  the  nation  was  slowly  struggling. 
He  reared  his  head  at  this  thought.  Surely 
he  was  man  enough  to  sink  private  affairs 
in  the  face  of  a  stern  public  duty ! 

This  determined.  Bob  thought  the  ques- 
tion settled.  After  a  few  minutes,  it  re- 
turned as  full  of  interrogation-points  as  ever. 
Leaving  Baker  and  Welton  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  the  two  cases  still  drew  apart. 
One  was  just,  the  other  unjust.  Why?  On 
the  answer  depended  the  peace  of  Bob's 
conscience.    Of    course    he    would    resign 


rather  than  be  forced  to  prosecute  Welton. 
He  loved  this  life,  this  cause.  To  give  it 
up  would  be  to  cut  himself  off  from  all  that 
he  cared  for  most  and  cast  him  into  the 
drudgery  of  new  and  uncongenial  lines. 

He  was  not  quite  ready  to  submit  the 
matter  officially,  but  he  wished  very  much 
to  talk  it  over  with  someone.  Glancing  up, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  glitter  of  silver  and 
the  satin  sheen  of  a  horse.  Star  was  coming 
down  through  the  trees,  resplendent  in  his 
silver  and  carved-leather  trappings.  In  the 
saddle  lounged  the  tall,  homely  figure  of  old 
California  John,  clad  in  faded  blue  overalls, 
the  brim  of  his  ancient  hat  flopped  down  over 
his  lean  brown  face  and  his  kindly  blue  eyes. 
Bob  signaled  him.  California  John  swung 
from  the  saddle.  They  sat  on  the  same  log 
whereon  Oldham  and  Bob  had  conferred. 

"John,"  said  Bob.  "Oldham  has  been 
here,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

California  John  listened  without  a  single 
word  of  comment  while  Bob  detailed  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  situation.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  old  man  slowly  drew 
forth  his  pipe,  filled  it  and  lit  it. 

"Son,"  said  he.  "I'm  an  old  man,  and 
I've  lived  in  this  state  since  the  early  gold 
days.  That  means  I've  seen  a  lot  of  things. 
In  all  that  time  the  two  most  valuable  idees 
I've  dug  up  are  these:  in  the  first  place,  it 
don't  never  do  to  go  off  half-cock;  and  in 
the  second  place,  if  you  want  to  know  about 
a  thing,  go  to  headquarters  for  it." 

He  removed  his  pipe  to  blow  a  cloud. 

"Half  of  that's  for  me  and  the  other  half's 
for  you,"  he  resumed.  "I  ain't  going  to 
give  you  my  notions  until  I've  thought  them 
over  a  little:  that's  for  me.  As  for  you,  if 
I  was  you,  I'd  just  amble  over  and  talk  the 
whole  matter  over  with  Mr.  Welton  and 
see  what  he  thinks  about  his  end  of  it." 


XX 


THIS  advice  seemed  so  good  that  Bob 
acted  upon  it  at  his  earliest  opportunity. 
The  lumberman's  red,  jolly  face  lit  up  with  a 
smile  of  real  affection  as  he  recognized  Bob, 
an  expression  quickly  changed,  however, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  young  man's 
countenance. 

"What's  up,  Bobby?"  he  inquired  with 
concern;  "anything  happened?" 

"There  have  come  into  my  hands  some 
documents,"  said  Bob,  "that  embarrass  me 
a  great  deal.    Here  they  are." 
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He  handed  them  to  Welton.  The  lumber- 
man ran  them  through  in  silence. 

"Well,"  he  commented  cheerfully.  "They 
seem  to  be  all  right.    What's  the  matter?" 

"Don't  you  see  what  I'm  up  against?" 
said  Bob.  "It  will  be  in  my  line  of  duty  to 
open  suit  against  the  Wolverine  Company 
for  recovery  of  those  lands." 

"Suit!"  echoed  Welton.  "You  talk  fool- 
ish, Bob.  This  company  has  owned  these 
lands  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  paid  taxes 
on  them.  The  records  are  all  straight,  and 
the  titles  clear." 

"It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  lands  were 
taken  up  contrary  to  law,"  insisted  Bob, 
"and  if  so,  I'll  be  called  upon  to  prosecute." 

"Contrary  to  your  grandmother,"  said 
Welton  contemptuously.  "Some  of  your 
young  squirts  of  lawyers  have  been  reading 
their  little  books.  If  these  lands  were  taken 
up  contrary  to  law,  why  so  were  every  other 
timber  lands  in  the  state." 

"That  may  be  true,  also,"  said  Bob. 
"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  will  you  tell  me  what's  wrong  with 
them?"  asked  Welton. 

"It  appears  as  though  the  lands  were 
taken  direct  from  many  small  holders  in 
hundred  and  sixty  acre  lots,"  explained  Bob. 

Welton  stared  at  him. 

"Well,  will  you  tell  me  how  in  blazes  you 
were  going  to  get  together  a  piece  of  timber 
big  enough  to  handle  in  any  other  way?" 
he  demanded.  "All  that  one  firm  could 
take  up  by  itself  was  a  quarter-section,  and 
you're  not  crazy  enough  to  think  any  con- 
cern could  aflFord  to  build  a  plant  for  the 
sake  of  cutting  that  amount!  That's  pre- 
posterous! A  man  certainly  has  a  right 
under  the  law  to  sell  what  is  his  to  whomever 
he  pleases." 

"But  the  'colonists,'  "  said  Bob,  "took  up 
this  land  merely  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
it  over  to  the  company.  The  intention  of 
the  law  is  that  the  timber  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  original  claimant." 

"Well,  it's  for  his  benefit,  if  he  gets  paid  for 
it,  ain't  it?"  demanded  Welton  ingenuously. 
"You  can't  expect  him  to  cut  it  himself." 

"That  is  the  intent  of  the  law,"  insisted 
Bob.    "What  shall  I  do  about  it?" 

"Quit  the  game!"  said  Welton,  promptly 
and  eagerly.  "Come  on  back  in  a  sensible 
business.    We'd  get  on  fine!" 

Bob  shook  his  head. 

"Then  go  ahead,  bring  your  case,"  said 
Welton.    "I  don't  mind." 


"I  do,"  said  Bob.  "It  looks  like  a  strong 
case  to  me." 

"Don't  bring  it.  You  don't  need  to 
report  in  your  evidence,  as  you  call  it.  Just 
forget  it." 

"If  Baker  took  that  land  up  for  other 
purp>oses  than  an  honest  intention  to  mine 
on  it,  the  title  might  be  set  aside,"  said  Bob. 

"You'd  have  a  picnic  proving  anything 
of  the  sort  one  way  or  another  about  what 
a  man  intends  to  do,"  Welton  pointed  out. 

"Do  you  remember  one  evening  when 
Baker  was  up  at  camp  and  was  kicking  on 
paying  water  tolls  for  his  irrigation  works? 
It  was  about  the  time  Thome  first  came  in 
as  supervisor,  and  just  before  I  entered  the 
service.  Baker  told  us  then  that  he  had  a 
way  of  beating  the  tolls,  and  mentioned  this 
very  scheme  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
mineral  laws.  At  the  time  he  had  a  notion 
of  letting  us  in  on  the  timber." 

"Sure!    I  remember!"  cried  Welton. 

"Well,  if  you  and  I  were  to  testify  as  to 
that  conversation,  we'd  establish  his  intent 
plainly  enough." 

"Sure  as  you're  a  foot  high !"  said  Welton 
slowly. 

"Baker  knows  this;  and  he's  threatened, 
if  I  testify  against  him,  to  bring  the  Wolver- 
ine Company  into  the  fight." 

Welton  turned  on  him  a  troubled  eye. 

"Bob,"  said  he.  "There's  more  to  this 
than  you  think.  If  Baker  has  this  case 
looked  up,  there's  something  to  it.  Resign ! 
Nobody  knows  about  what  you  know." 

A  vision  swept  before  Bob's  eyes  of  a 
noble  forest  apparently  safe  for  all  time 
devoted  by  his  silence  to  a  private  greed. 

"But  concealing  evidence  is  as  much  of 
a  perjury  as  falsifying  it — "  he  began.  A 
second  vision  flashed  by  of  a  ragged,  un- 
shorn fugitive,  now  in  jail,  whom  his  testi- 
mony could  condemn.    He  fell  silent. 

"Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  said  Welton 
earnestly.  "You  don't  know  the  harm  you 
may  do.  Your  father's  re-election  comes 
this  fall  you  know,  and  even  if  it's  untrue, 
a  suit  of  this  character — "  He  in  his  turn 
broke  off. 

"I  ddh't  see  how  this  could  hurt  father's 
chances — either  way,"  said  Bob,  puzzled. 

"Well,  you  know  how  I  think  about  it," 
said  Wdton  curtly.  Rising,  "You  asked 
mc." 

Bob^  camp,  unsaddled  and 

souriit  ■lun-mate  was  stolidly 

awai  the  single  doorstep. 
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"My  friend  that  was  going  to  leave  me 
some  money  in  my  bunk  was  coming  to-day," 
said  Jack  Pollock.  "It  ain*t  in  your  bunk 
by  mistake?" 

"Jack,"  said  Bob,  wearily  throwing  all 
the  usual  pretense  aside,  "Fm  ashamed  to 
say  I  clean  forgot  it,  I  had  such  a  job  on 
hand.    I'll  ride  over  and  get  it  now." 

"Don't  understand  you,"  said  Jack,  with- 
out moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

Bob  smiled  at  the  serious  young  moun- 
taineer, playing  loyally  his  part  even  to  his 
fellow-conspirator. 

"Jack,"  said  he,  "I  guess  your  friend 
must  have  been  delayed.  Maybe  he'll  get 
here  later." 

"Quite  like,"  nodded  Jack  gravely. 

XXI 

BOB  made  the  earliest  chance  to  obtain 
California  John's  promised  advice. 
The  old  head  ranger  was  unlettered,  but  his 
understanding  was  informed  by  a  broad 
and  gentle  spirit  and  long  experience  of 
varied  things. 

"Bob,"  he  began,  "Fm  an  old  man,  and 
Fve  lived  through  a  lot.  When  I  come  into 
this  state  the  elk  and  deer  and  antelope  was 
running  out  on  the  plains  like  sheep.  I 
mined  and  prospected  up  and  down  these 
mountains  when  nobody  knew  their  names. 
There's  hardly  a  gold  camp  you  can  call 
over  that  I  ain't  been  in  on,  nor  a  set  of 
men  that  had  anything  to  do  with  making 
the  state  that  I  ain't  tracked  up  with.  Most 
of  the  valley  towns  wasn't  in  existence  those 
days,  and  the  rest  was  little  cattle  towns  that 
didn't  amount  to  anything.  The  railroad 
took  a  week  to  come  from  Chicago.  There 
wasn't  any  railroad  up  the  coast.  They 
hadn't  begun  to  irrigate  much.  Where  the 
Redlands  and  Riverside  orange  groves  are, 
there  was  nothing  but  dry  washes  and  sage- 
brush desert.  It  cost  big  money  to  send 
freight.  All  that  was  shipped  out  of  the 
country  in  a  season  wouldn't  make  up  one 
shipment  these  days. 

"Of  course  by  and  by  the  country  settled 
up  a  little  more;  but  even  then  nobody  ever 
thought  of  timber.  You  see,  there  was  no 
market  to  amount  to  anything  out  here,  and 
a  few  little  jerk- water  mills  could  supply 
the  whole  layout  easy.  East,  the  lumber  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
never  was  going  to  give  out.  In  those  days 
you  could  hardly  give  away  land  up  in  this 


country.  The  fellow  that  went  in  for 
timber  was  looked  on  as  a  lunatic.  It  took 
a  big  man  with  lots  of  sand  to  see  it  at  all." 

Bob  nodded,  his  eye  kindling  with  the 
beginnings  of  understanding. 

"There  was  a  few  of  them.  They  saw 
far  enough  ahead,  and  they  come  in  here 
and  took  up  some  timber.  Those  fellows 
started  things  for  this  country.  Just  the 
fact  that  the  Wolverine  Company  bought 
big;  and  other  big  men  come  in — why  it 
give  confidence  to  the  people !  The  country 
boomed  right  ahead.  There  can't  nobody 
beat  me  in  wishing  a  lot  of  good  forest  land 
was  under  the  service  instead  of  being  due 
to  be  cut  up  by  lumbermen.  But  Fve  lived 
too  long  not  to  see  the  point.  You  can't 
get  benefits  without  paying  for  'em.  The 
United  States  of  America  was  big  gainers 
because  these  old  fellows  had  the  nerve  just 
to  come  in  and  buy.  All  the  rest  of  these 
little  operators  and  workmen  and  store- 
keepers and  manufacturers  wouldn't  have 
found  their  way  out  here  in  twenty  years  if 
the  big  fellows  hadn't  led  the  way.  And 
while  it's  the  big  fellow  that  gives  the  lead, 
i7'5  the  little  fellow  that  makes  the  wealth  ojf 
the  country/  In  my  notion  all  this  timber 
land  in  private  hands  is  where  it  belongs. 
It's  the  price  the  government'  paid  for 
wealth." 

"And  the  basin — "  cried  Bob. 

"What  the  hell  more  confidence  does  this 
country  need  now?"  demanded  California 
John  fiercely;  "what  with  its  mills  and  its 
trolleys,  its  vineyards  and  all  its  big  projects? 
What  right  has  this  man  Baker  to  get  pay 
for  what  he  ain't  done?" 

The  distinction  that  Bob  had  sensed,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  analyze,  leaped  at  him. 
On  one  side  he  saw  the  pioneer,  pressing 
forward  into  an  unknown  wilderness, 
breaking  a  way  for  those  that  could  follow, 
holding  aloft  a  torch  to  illumine  dark  places, 
taking  long  and  desperate  chances,  waiting 
in  faith  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies. 
On  the  other  he  saw  the  plunderer,  grasping 
for  a  wealth  that  did  not  belong  to  him, 
through  values  he  had  not  made.  This 
fundamental  difference  could  never  again, 
in  Bob's  mind,  be  gainsaid.  Nevertheless, 
had  not  these  men  broken  the  law,  and  is 
not  the  upholding  of  the  law  important  in 
its  moral  effect  on  those  that  follow? 

"In  the  old  days,"  continued  California 
John,  "if  a  man  wanted  to  get  enough  timber 
to  go  to  operating  on,  his  lawyer  would 
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explain  to  him  how  to  do  it;  any  of  his 
friends  that  was  posted  would  show  him 
the  ropes;  and  if  he'd  take  the  trouble  to 
go  to  the  land-office  the  clerk  would  say, 
*No,  Mr.  Man,  I  can't  transfer  to  you 
personally  more'n  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  but  you  can  get  some  of  your  friends 
to  take  it  up  for  you.'  Now  will  you  tell 
me  how  Mr.  Man  could  get  it  any  straighter 
than  that?" 

Bob  was  seeing  a  great  light.    He  nodded. 

"They've  changed  the  rules  of  the  game !" 
said  CaUfomia  John  impressively,  "and  now 
they  want  to  go  back  thirty  year  and  hold 
these  fellows  to  account  for  what  they  did 
under  the  old  rules.  It  don't  look  to  me 
like  it's  fair.  You  don't  need  to  tell  me  that 
you  believe  for  one  minute  when  he  took  up 
this  Wolverine  land,  that  your  father  did 
anything  that  he,  or  anybody  elsCj  courts 
included,  thought  was  oflf-color." 

"My  father!"  cried  Bob. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  California  John,  looking 
at  him  curiously.  "You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  didn't  know  he  is  the  Wolverine 
Company !" 

XXII 

BOB  stared  at  the  old  man  so  long  that  the 
latter  felt  called  upon  to  reassure  him. 

"I  wouldn't  take  it  so  hard,  if  I  was  you, 
son,"  said  he.  "I  don't  have  the  slightest 
notion  in  the  world  but  what  the  whole 
thing  will  blow  up  in  smoke." 

"I  haven't  either,"  said  Bob.  "Though 
you  never  can  tell,  and  defending  such  a  suit 
is  always  an  expensive  matter.  But  here's 
the  trouble:  my  father  is  congressman  from 
Michigan;  he's  been  in  severaJ  pretty  heavy 
fights  this  last  year  and  has  some  powerfid 
enemies,  and  he  is  up  for  re-election  this 
fall." 

"Suffering  cats  I"  whistled  California  John. 

"A  lot  could  be  made  of  a  suit  of  that 
nature,"  said  Bob,  "whether  it  had  any 
basis,  or  not.    What  is  your  advice?" 

"Son,  I  ain't  got  none,"  replied  the  old 
man. 

That  very  evening  a  messenger  rode  over 
from  the  mill  bringing  a  summons  from 
Walton.  Bob  saddled  up  at  once.  He 
found  the  lumberman  alone  in  the  office. 
As  Bob  entered  his  former  associate  turned 
a  troubled  face  toward  him. 

"Bob,"  said  he  at  once,  "they've  got  the 
old  man  cinched,  unless  you'll  help  out." 


"How's  that?" 

"You  remember  when  we  first  came  in 
here  how  Plant  closed  the  road  and  the 
flume  right  of  way  on  us  because  we  didn't 
have  the  permit?" 

"Of  course." 

"Now,  Bob,  you  remember  how  we  was 
up  against  it,  don't  you?  If  we  hadn't  gone 
through  that  year  we'd  have  busted  the 
business  absolutely.  It  was  just  a  case  of 
hold-up,  and  we  had  to  pay  it.  You 
remember?" 

"Yes." 

"Well!"  burst  out  Welton,  bringing  his 
fist  down.  "Now  this  hound  sends  up  his 
slick  lawyer  to  tell  me  that  was  bribery,  and 
that  he  can  have  me  up  on  a  criminal 
charge!" 

"He's  bluffing,"  said  Bob  quieUy.  "I 
remember  all  about  that  case.  If  I'd  known 
as  much  then  of  inside  workings  as  I  do 
now,  I'd  have  taken  a  hand.  But  Baker 
himself  ran  the  whole  show.  If  he  brings 
that  matter  into  court,  he'll  be  subject  to 
the  same  charge;  for,  if  you  remember,  he 
paid  the  money." 

"WiU  he!"  shouted  Welton.  "Vou  don't 
know  the  low-lived  skunk!  Erbe  told  me 
that  if  this  suit  was  brought  and  you  testified 
in  the  matter,  that  Baker  would  turn  state's 
evidence  against  me!  That  would  let  him 
off  scot  free." 

"What!"  said  Bob  incredulously.  "Brand 
himself  publicly  as  a  criminal  and  telltale 
just  to  get  you  into  trouble!  Not  likely! 
Think  what  that  would  mean  to  a  man  in 
his  position !  It  would  be  every  bit  as  bad 
as  though  he  were  to  take  his  jail  sentence. 
He's  bluffing  again." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  asked  Welton, 
a  gleam  of  relief  lightening  the  gloom  of  his 
red  good-natiu-ed  face.  "I'll  agree  to  handle 
the  worst  river  crew  you  can  hand  out  to  me; 
but  this  law  business  gets  me  running  in 
circles." 

"It  does  all  of  us,"  said  Bob  with  a  sigh. 

"I  concluded  from  Erbe's  coming  up 
here  that  you  had  decided  to  tell  about  what 
you  knew.    That  ain't  so,  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  can't  see  my  duty 
clearly  yet." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Bobby,  what's  it  to 
you!"  demanded  Welton  exasperated. 

But  Bob  did  not  hear  him. 

"I  think  the  direct  way  is  the  best,"  he 
remarked,  by  n  aloud.    "I'm 

going  to  keo  sadquarters. 
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I'm  going  to  write  father  and  put  it  straight 
to  him  how  he  did  get  these  lands  and  tell 
him  the  whole  situation;  and  Vm  going 
down  to  interview  Baker  and  discover,  if  I 
can,  just  how  much  of  a  bluff  he  is  putting 
up." 

"In  the  meantime — "  said  Welton,  appar- 
ently not  noting  the  fact  that  Bob  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  senior  Orde's  connection 
with  the  land.  "In  the  meantime  I'm  going 
to  postpone  action  if  I  can.  They're  sum- 
moning witnesses  for  the  basin  trial." 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  concluded  Bob. 

Accordingly  he  wrote  the  next  day  to  his 
father.  In  this  letter  he  stated  frankly  the 
situation  as  far  as  it  affected  the  Wolverine 
lands,  but  said  nothing  about  the  threatened 
criminal  charges  against  Welton.  That  was 
another  matter.  He  set  out  the  great  value 
of  the  basin  lands  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  had  been  acquired.  He  pointed  out 
his  duty,  both  as  a  forest  officer  and  as  a 
citizen,  but  balanced  this  by  the  private 
considerations  that  had  developed  from  the 
situation. 

This  dispatched,  he  applied  for  leave. 

"This  is  the  busy  season,  and  we  can 
spare  no  one,"  said  Thome.  "You  have 
important  matters  on  hand." 

"This  is  especially  important,"  urged  Bob. 

"It  is  absolutely  impossible.  Come  two 
months  later,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  lay  you  off 
as  long  as  I  can." 

"This  particular  affair  is  most  iu*gent 
business." 
"Private,  of  course." 
"Not  entirely." 
"Couldn't  be  considered  official?" 
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It  might  become  so.^ 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tdl  jaaJ' 

Thome  considered. 

"No,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  see  how  I 
spare  you." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Bob  quietly,  **yott 
will  force  me  to  tender  my  resignation." 

Thome  looked  up  at  him  quicklj,  and 
studied  his  face. 

"From  anybody  else,  Orde,"  said  hc^ 
"I'd  take  that  as  a  threat  or  a  hold-up,  and 
fire  the  man  on  the  spot.  From  you  I  do 
not.  The  matter  must  be  really  seriouiaL 
You  may  go.    Get  back  as  soon  as  you  can/^ 

"Thank  you,"  said  Bob.  "It  is  serkma. 
Three  days  will  do  me." 

He  set  about  his  preparations  at  onoe^ 
packing  a  suitcase  with  linen  long  out  ci 
commission,  smoothing  out  the  tailored 
clothes  he  had  not  had  occasion  to  use  for 
many  a  day.  He  then  transported  this— 
and  himself — down  the  mountain  on  his 
saddle-horse.  At  Auntie  Belle's  he  changed 
his  clothes.  The  next  moming  he  caught 
the  stage,  and  by  the  day  following  walked 
up  the  main  street  at  Fremont. 

He  had  no  trouble  in  finding  Baker's 
extensive  ground-floor  offices  behind  plate-' 
glass  windows.  Here  were  wickets  and 
railings  through  which  and  over  which  the 
public  business  was  transacted.  A  narrow 
passageway  sidled  down  between  the  wall 
and  a  row  of  ground-glass  doors  on  which 
were  lettered  the  names  of  various  officers 
of  the  company. 

Bob  entered  the  door  held  open  for  him 
by  a  uniformed  boy  and  found  himself  in 
Baker'48  presence. 


[to  be  continukd] 


Read  the  firat  chapter  of  "The  SpeU, "  a  new  novel  by  the  Winianuona — C.  Af. 
and  A.  M. — who9e  hookm  thriU  and  enterttnn.  It  opens  on  page  653  and  tviB 
continue  through  the  coming  year. 
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Siberian  cousins.  "Why  not  use  reindeer 
as  the  Siberians  do?'*  asked  Dr.  Jackson. 
He  started  to  investigate.  The  success  of 
this  inquiry  has  not  been  well  understood 
except  by  those  who  have  been  there.  Dr. 
Jackson  and  Captain  M.  A.  Healy  of  the 
United  States  revenue  cutler  Bear  decided 
to  inaugurate  the  project.  The  experiment 
has  thriven  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  northern  Alaska  and  affords 
food  for  the  natives  and  transportation  for 
the  whites  who  visit  the  arctic  regions  in 
search  of  gold.  The  white  man  can  still 
kill  walrus,  seals  and  fish  with  his  bombs 
and  repeating  rifle,  and  the  Eskimo,  who 
lived  there  long  before  he  came,  can  with 
his  reindeer  get  food,  shelter,  clothing  and 
transportation.  The  success  of  the  plan  is 
unquestioned,  though  many  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  the  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  natives  have  looked 
askance  upon  it. 

When  Dr.  Jackson  first  started  the  project 
he  met  with  opposition,  but  at  last  he  was 
able  to  convince  people  that  the  moss  which 
the  wild  Alaskan  reindeer  lived  on  was  the 
same  that  nourished  the  Siberian  animals, 
and  friends  raised  over  two  thousand  dollars 
to  import  reindeer  to  this  country.  ^Even 
with  this  money  the  good  doctor  had  no 
use  for  it,  for  the  natives  of  Siberia  from 
whom  he  wished  to  purchase  deer  did  not 
use  money  and  he  was  forced  to  obtain  an 
assortment  of  goods  with  which  to  barter. 
He  and  Captain  Healy  were  obliged  to  coast 
over  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  Siberia 
and  to  visit  many  villages  before  they  could 
obtain  sixteen  animals.  The  reindeer  men 
of  Siberia  looked  with  suspicion  upon  them 
and  many  feared  that  if  the  industry  were 
established  in  Alaska  they  could  no  longer 
sell  deerskins  in  exchange  for  oil. 

The  success  in  obtaining  these  sixteen 
deer  encouraged  Congress  to  appropriate 
several  thousand  dollars  for  an  industrial 
reindeer  school  in  that  part  of  Alaska  nearest 
to  Bering  Straits.  Siberian  herders  were 
imported  to  show  the  natives  how  to  care 
for  and  raise  the  animals  and  later  a  colony 
of  Lapps  were  brought  over  from  northern 
Europe  because  of  their  superior  intelli- 
gence. They  aroused  much  interest  wher- 
ever they  stopped  while  traveling  overland 
from  New  York  to  Alaska.  Their  route  from 
La]iland  was  over  twelve  hundred  miles. 

These  Laplanders  were  unique  people. 
The  whole  ship  was  given  up  to  the  men 


and  their  families,  the  reindeer,   Lapland 
dogs,  and  thousands  of  bags  of  moss  for 
fodder.    The  men  were  dressed  in^great  fur 
coats  with  bright  red  borders  trimmed  with 
a  fringe.    Their  hats  were  four-comercd, 
stufiFed  with  moss  and  trimmed  with  fieiy 
red  cloth,  their  trousers  were  of  fiir  and  they 
wore  moccasins  with  tops  of  gay  flannel  to 
match  the  cojor  of  their  clothes.    Men  and 
women  dressed  much  alike,  except  that  the 
women  wore  rings  and  bangle  bracelets  of 
brass  and  silver  and  the  men  had    lazge 
knives  in  their  belts.    This  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  transportations  made  faj 
Uncle  Sam,  but  though  the  Laplanders  re- 
mained in  this  country  and  many  became 
miners,   the   animals  died   after   reaching 
Seattle  because  prop>er  moss  was  not  pn>- 
vided  from  there  to  the  north. 

After  we  had  obtained  about  three  hun- 
dred reindeer  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  a  much  larger  and  stronger  animal  in 
Siberia,  capable  of  bearing  a  man  on  its 
shoulders,  and  it  was  dedded  to  import 
some  of  these  to  give  them  a  trial.  E.  P. 
Bertholf,  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  revenue 
cutter  service,  had  had  much  experience 
in  Bering  sea.  He  had  taken  reindeer  to 
the  starving  whalers  who  were  caught  in  the 
ice  near  Point  Barrow.  This  was  a  perilous 
undertaking.  Eight  whaling  ships  were 
imprisoned  in  the  ice  and  four  hundred  sea- 
men were  without  food,  nor  could  they  hope 
to  get  it  until  the  spring  break-up.  No 
vessel  could  go  nearer  than  two  thousand 
miles — a  distance  of  weeks — nor  could  pro- 
visions be  dragged  overland.  The  reindeer 
were  only  one  thousand  miles  from  them 
and  the  government  dispatched  a  revenue 
cutter  from  Seattle,  which  landed  men  half- 
way. There  they  took  a  dog  team  and 
reindeers  and  alter  a  journey  of  ^hree 
months  reached  the  whaler  in  time  to  riitur 
the  imprisoned  men.  No  wonder  CcagriS- 
gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  rescuers^  and 
since  that  time  reindeer  have  been  kept  at 
Point  Barrow. 

When  Bertholf,  the  hero  of  this  episode, 
expressed  himself  as  willing  to  go  to  Siberia 
to  get  some  of  the  large  reindeer,  he  was  at 
once  detailed  for  the  service.  Armed  with 
passports  from  St.  Petersburg,  he  went  by 
rail  and  rivers  to  the  country  of  the  Okhotsk 
sea  and  obtained  two  hundred  large  animals, 
which  he  landed  at  Port  Clarence.  H|5 
traveled  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  do  this 
and  suffered  hardships  innumerable,  but 


as  a  result  there  are  to-day  fifteen  reindeer 
stations  and  nearly  ten  thousand  animals, 
half  of  which  belong  to  the  natives.  Though 
Alaska  may  never  export  reindeer  meat  like 
Russia,  or  can  it  like  Norway,  or  supply 
smoked  hams  like  northern  Euroi>e,  it  is 
established  that  it  coutd  do  this,  for  the 
country  is  large  enough  to  provide  for  ten 
million  of  these  animals.  (]nc  imjwrtant 
aid  they  now  render  is  in  connection  with 
the  postal  service.  Road  trips  north  of  the 
arctic  circle,  west  to  the  Nome  region  and 
east  to  Yukon  valley  are  made  with  these 
animals,  which  cover  a  distance  of  twelve 
hundred  miles  through  a  trackless  waste. 

An  important  essential  in  the  success  of 
the  reindeer  industrj-  is  the  methodical  way 
in  which  the  animals  are  tended.  Rarly 
in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  small  herds, 
usually  one  hundred,  were  loaned  to  mission 
stations  as  an  equipment  for  the  industrial 
training  of  the  Eskimos.  The  loan  was  to 
be  rejiaid  to  the  govemmenl  in  live  years 
by  an  equal  number  of  j-oung  deer,  the 
mission  retaining  the  increase  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  meanwhile. 

At  the  stations  the  superintendents  select 
ambitious  young  Eskimos,  who  become 
apprentices  in  the  reindeer  industry  for  Ave 
years.  Every  year  of  faithful  service  each 
apprentice  receives  two  deer  and  at  the  close 
of  his  five  years  he  has  enough  deer  to  start 
out  as  an  independent  herder.  However, 
he  must  remain  under  the  direi'tioii  of  the 
station  superintendent.  He  cannot  sell  a 
female  deer  without  permission  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  he  must  ask  ap- 
proval to  kill  sun»lus  male  deer  and  to  sell 
the  meat  for  foo<l  and  the  skin  for  clothing. 
Often  a  family  becomes  so  interested  in  the 
reindeer  work  thai  they  live  in  the  camps, 


but  much  dissatisfaction  arises  I>ecau5e  after 
earning  his  deer  the  herder  cannot  kill  them 
without  jKrmission.  The  wisdom  of  the  rule 
is  obvious,  for  it  is  desired  that  the  industry 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  until 
there  are  enough  animals  to  guarantee  a 
permanent  support  to  the  whole  region. 

It  is  not  easy  work  for  the  Eskimo  herder. 
He  is  usually  separated  from  his  family,  and 
he  must  toil  many  years  for  his  stock  of 
deer;  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  learns  many 
things  besides  decr-cullurc,  such  as  how 
to  make  sledges  and  seal  and  walrus-hide 
reins.  One  of  the  wealthiest  of  reindeer 
owners  is  Sinrock  Mary,  who  owns  three 
hundred  animals.  These  were  left,  her  by 
her  husband,  who  was  a  herder.  Her  home, 
or  "igloo,"  is  at  I'nalakleet,  near  -the 
Swedish  mission,  and  she  keeps  boys  to 
guard  the  herd.  These  boys  are  usually 
accom])anied  by  nuilmalulf  dogs,  the  wolf- 
dogs  which  came  from  Siberia.  While  they 
protect  the  deer  from  other  animals,  strangely 
enough  they  show  no  afTeclion  for  the  deer 
but  will  chase  them  and  often  injure  them 
when  they  flounder  in  the  snow. 

The  Alaskan  reindeer  travel  rapidly  and 
in  one  day  can  cover  a  hundred  miles.  They 
run  by  night  as  well  as  in  the  light  and  often 
carry  a  hundred  and  fifty  |>ounds.  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  get  a  pathway  in  the 
unbroken  snow,  and  after  starting  one  deer, 
which  breaks  the  surface  by  leaping  and 
bounding,  several  other  deer  arc  sent  after 
him.  Then  animals  carryinj;  l«>ys  and  girls 
follow  until  the  deer  with  heavy  loads  have 
a  fairly  good  path.  They  browse  as  soon  • 
as  the  triji  is  over,  and  dig  up  the  snow  with 
their  hoofs  to  get  at  the  moss.  In  summer 
they  live  on  grass  and  mushrwims.  .\11  are 
branded  with  the  owner's  mark. 
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In  foUowiDg  a  herd  over  the  arctic  wastes 
with  the  thermometer  at  sixty  below  zero, 
the  Esldmo  shows  great  hardihood  and 
seems  senseless  to  the  cold.  When  he  does 
"turn  in"  to  his  home  it  is  built  of  snow  and 
is  a  marvel  of  architecture.  The  snowbank 
selected  from  which  to  dig  blocks  must  be 
formed  by  a  single  storm,  that  the  blocks 
may  be  perfect,  and  these  are  cut  with  an 
ivory  knife.  Usually  they  are  three  or  four 
feet  square  and  are  laid  upon  each  other 
so  that  the  house  when  finished  is  shaped 
like  a  beehive.  Slabs  of  the  ice  form  the 
window  and  the  hut  is  lined  with  the  skins 
of  animals.  Outside  of  this  dwelling  the 
Eskimo  boy  stakes  his  animals,  which  may 
spar  with  each  other  but  seldom  run  away,  so 
that  one  herder  can  care  for  many  hundred. 

It  takes  about  a  week  to  train  an  animal  to 
drag  a  sled.  Usually  it  is  hitched  single  file 
and  guided  by  one  "jerk  rein."  The  fauns 
are  very  healthy  and  when  the  old  ones  are 
butchered  in  the  fall  for  food  the  deer  who 
haul  their  dead  brothers  through  the  snow 
realize  they  are  pulling  a  funeral  train. 
Gold  and  supplies  for  the  mining-camps, 
however,  are  the  usual  load.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  animals  to  miners  has  only 
recendy  been  appreciated.  While  every 
divide,  valley  and  knoll  has  bunches  of  wild 
deer  or  caribou  roaming  the  woodlands  or 
barren  ground,  these  animals  are  difficult  to 
domesticate,  though  experiments  have  been 
tried  for  years. 

The  domestic  reindeer  in  our  far  north  is 
what  the  camel  is  to  Africa,  The  greater 
the  degree  of  cold,  the  better  he  seems  to 
like  it.  He  can  trail  with  two  hundred 
pounds,  up  and  down  mountains  and  over 


passes  with  no  beaten  path  to  follow.  He 
can  help  the  prospector  to  penetrate  regions 
hitherto  unexplored  and  can  carry  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world— all  this 
without  taking  into  account  that  the  rein- 
deer cow  gives  good  milk  and  every  part  of 
the  carcass  can  be  utilized.  Some  Alaskans 
laughingly  predict  that  the  time  will  come 
when  reindeer  trains  will  roll  into  Seattle 
from  the  North  Pole.  At  any  rate  a  con- 
servative estimate  shows  that  in  thirty- five 
years  this  country  could  have  ten  million 
head  of  reindeer  and  some  persons  wonder 
why  private  individuals  do  not  enter  the 
reindeer  business. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  these  animals- 
to  the  far  north  may  be  understood  tfhen  it 
is  known  that  often  it  is  as  early  as  October 
that  the  last  boat  leaves  Dawson  for  com- 
munication with  the  "outside."  During  the 
shut-in  period  the  people  try  to  be  cheerful, 
as  evinced  from  the  following  taken  from 
the  Dawson  News  issued  in  October: 

THE  LAST  BOAT  HAS  WENT. 

THE  COKK  IS  IN. 

LOOK  ABOtrr  AND  BEHOLD  THE  SHtJT-INS. 

COUNT  NOSES. 

BE  CHEERFUL. 

BOOST. 

Yet  Dawson  is  not  as  shut-in  as  Nome 
and  the  people  of  the  Seward  peninsula,  who 
are  cut  off  from  the  world  for  eight  months. 
Bering  sea  is  frozen  for  hundreds  of  miles 
and  the  only  connections  are  the  telegraph 
and  an  occasional  bi-monthly  mail.  Sup- 
plies cannot  be  shipped  during  the  long  cold 
winter.  To  the  people  of  the  north  the 
reindeer  are  an  undoubted  blessing. 
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Fairy  Stories  From  Real  Life 


Old  ^'Si"  Jones 


By  Henry  M.  Hyde 


HE  who  writes  fairy  stories  should 
always  stick  tightly  to  fiction. 
The  nxpment  he  drops  into  real 
life,  what  he  sets  down  becomes 
disconnected,  visionary,  absurdly 
impossible.  Facts  are  always  incredible. 
Any  fairly  talented  li^r  can  get  plenty  of 
people  to  believe  him,  while  prosaic  honesty 
must  back  his  testimony  with  an  oath  and 
produce  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  every  item. 

Take  the  strange  and  wonderful  story  of 
old  "Si"  Jones.  At  the  mention  of  his 
commonplace  name  the  glamour  fades. 
Consider  the  further  facts  that  he  was  a 
harness-maker  in  a  small  Nebraska  village 
and  a  mean,  penny-squeezing,  narrow- 
minded,  small-souled,  little  man  of  fifty; 
married  to  a  slatternly  woman,  as  pinched 
and  petty  as  himself.  What  chance  has  one 
to  make  the  hero  of  a  fairy  story  of  him? 
And  yet .... 

The  real  prince  in  the  village  of  Goose 
Neck  Ridge  was  Colonel  E.  Clarence 
Prettyman.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  dash- 
ing, liberal,  fascinating — everything  that  a 
prince  should  be.  He  lived  in  a  great  brick 
house,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  tall  elm- 
trees.  "Si"  Jones's  three-room  cottage  had 
never  even  been  painted.  He  let  the  grass 
grow  long  in  the  dooryard  for  the  sake  of 
the  hay.  The  colonel  made  much  money 
in  an  easy,  speculative  way.  "6i"  and  his 
wife  half-starved  themselves  to  add  two  or 
three  dollars  weekly  to  their  small  hoard. 
The  colonel  wore  a  long  frock  coat,  a  fancy 
waistcoat  and  a  silk  hat;  "Si"  stuck  to  his 
patched  alpaca  and  an  advertising  cap,  with 
the  name  of  somebody's  pills  printed  on  the 
visor.  Colonel  Prettyman  was  respected 
and  popular;  "Si"  Jones  was  the  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

"Si"  Jones  and  his  wife  had  $3,000  in- 
vested in  a  farm  mortgage.  That  was  the 
sum  total  of  their  savings  after  thirty  years 
of   married   life.    They   had   no   children. 


The  colonel  spent  twice  that  amount  yeariy 
and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  bloom- 
ing daughters  and  big  sons.  "Si"  hated 
and  envied  the  colonel  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  small  nature.  The  colonel  simply 
ignored  "Si's"  existence  except  when  he 
brought  his  silver-mounted  harness  into  the 
shop  to  have  new  straps  put  on  the  bridles. 

On  one  such  occasion  Colonel  Prettyman 
happened  to  remark  that  he  was  about  to 
step  over  to  the  bank  and  borrow  $3,000; 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  in  a  very  good  thing.  The 
colonel  had  an  impressive  way  of  casually 
referring  to  his  large  financial  operations. 
Into  the  envious  mind  of  "Si"  Jones  as  he 
listened  came  a  crooked  thought.  What  a 
gratifying  thing  it  would  be  to  feel  that  the 
great  Colonel  Prettyman  owed  him  money — 
of  course,  on  good  security. 

"What  you  goin'  to  borrow  it  on?"  he 
asked,  slyly.  The  colonel  laughed  in  his 
hearty  way.  "I  expect  a  six  per  cent  mort- 
gage on  my  house  would  be  good  for  the 
cash,  eh  Si?"  he  said.  To  get  his  clutches 
on  the  finest  house  in  town!  To  hold  a 
mortgage  on  the  homestead  of  the  man  he 
most  envied!  "I've  got  a  mortgage  falling 
due  to-morrow,"  "Si"  ventiu-ed.  "I  might 
let  you  have  the  money  myself." 

"Well,  by  Jove !  I  congratulate  you,  sir  1" 
patronized  the  colonel.  "You  wouldn't  be 
too  hard  on  a  fellow  about  foreclosing  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  eh?"  It  was  a  Homeric 
jest.  At  noon,  instead  of  going  home  to 
dinner,  "Si"  went  over  to  the  courthouse 
and  ran  through  the  books  in  the  recorder's 
ofl&ce.  The  title  to  Colonel  Prettyman's 
big  house  was  unclouded.  Next  day  the 
mortgage  was  made  and  the  money  paid 
over.  Of  course  "Si"  was  far  too  shrewd 
to  record  his  mortgage.  That  would  have 
brought  the  assessor  down  on  him. 

For  a  year  and  a  month  "Si"  enjoyed 
himself.  As  the  colonel  dashed  by  his  shop, 
the  harness-maker,  squinting  out  through 
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the  dirty  window,  gloated  over  the  thought 
that  he  held  a  mortgage  on  the  great  man's 
house.  Then  one  morning  Colonel  Pretty- 
man  was  found  dead  in  bed.  There  were 
rumors  that  his  demise  had  been  hastened 
by  the  contents  of  a  bottle  which  stood 
empty  on  the  floor.  "Si,"  being  uncom- 
municative and  grouchy,  did  not  hear  the 
startiing  news  until  toward  evening.  By 
that  time  the  courthouse  was  closed.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  rushed  down  to  record 
his  mortgage.  Already  three  other  prior 
liens  had  been  recorded,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  twice  the  greatest  possible  value 
of  the  property. 

For  once  people  almost  felt  sorry  for  the 
man.  He  cried  like  a  child;  he  cursed,  he 
threatened  violence;  that  night  the  neighbors 
were  kept  awake  by  the  sounds  of  a  furious 
quarrel  between  "Si"  and  his  wife. 

The  colonel's  estate  was  left  in  a  shocking 
condition.  There  were  duplicate  mortgages 
on  everything  he  owned  and  all  that  was 
left  to  show  for  it  was  a  big  tin  box  full  of 
wildcat  mining,  oil  and  rubber  stocks.  All 
that  "Si"  got  out  of  the  settlement  was  a 
bundle  of  nicely  engraved  mining-stock 
certificates,  with  a  face  value  of  $250,000. 
By  way  of  grim  jest  someone  offered  him 
$25  for  the  lot  and  "Si"  was  so  far  crushed 
by  his  loss  that  he  simply  broke  down  again 
and  cried.  The  whole  town  treated  it  as 
the  biggest  joke  of  the  century. 

For  five  years  the  harness-maker  and  his 
wife  lived  along,  starving  their  souls  and 
bodies,  torturing  each  other  with  accusations 
and  complaints.  "Si"  was  just  starting 
home  one  evening  when  a  stranger  dropped 
into  the  shop.  He  had  come  from  the  city 
to  see  the  old  creditors  of  Colonel  Prettyman. 
He  was  prepared  then  and  there  to  pay  "Si" 
Jones  the  fiill  sum  of  $3,000,  with  compound 
interest  at  six  per  fcent.  He  would  call  at 
the  house  that  evening,  pay  over  the  money 
and  take  back  the  worthless  mining  stock. 
People  still  talk  of  the  way  in  which  "Si" 
ran  home  that  night.  They  thought  surely 
that  the  old  woman  must  be  dying.  He 
rushed  into  the  house  and  his  wife  turned  to 
meet  him,  startled  at  the  look  of  joy  on  his 
weazened  face. 

"They're  going  to  pay  the  Prettyman  loan 
to-night,"  he  cried.    "Go  get  out  that  stock." 

Mrs.  Jones  stood  still,  staring  hard.  Then 
she  walked  across  to  the  cupboard,  lifted 
a  row  of  tin  cans  out  of  the  way  and  picked 
from  the  back  corner  an  old  cigar  box.    On 


the  kitchen  table  she  emptied  the  contents 
and  sorted  the  papers  over — once,  twice, 
three  times.  Turning,  she  looked  at  her 
husband  with  terror  in  her  eyes.  He  sprang 
forward  with  an  oath  and  seized  the  box 
from  her  hands.  Over  and  over  he  shuffled 
the  few  papers.  She  had  dropped  back  into 
a  chair,  her  hands  falling  helpless  on  either 
side.  "Si,"  with  another  oath,  rushed  to  the 
cupboard  and  frantically  tore  out  its  con- 
tents, throwing  tin  cans  and  glass  bottles 
alike  on  the  floor.  When  it  was  bare  and 
empty  he  went  back  to  his  wife  and  stood 
over  her,  as  she  still  sat,  white  and  nerveless, 
in  the  kitchen  chair. 

"Where  is  it?"  he  demanded. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  old  woman  answered, 
shaking  her  head,  helplessly.  Over  and 
over  again  she  repeated  the  one  sentence. 
The  knock  of  the  visitor  from  the  city 
interrupted  them. 

"Well,  here's  the  money,"  he  said,  glanc- 
ing at  the  scene  of  riot,  and  displaying  a 
certified  check  for  more  than  four  thousand 
dollars.  "Now,  if  you'll  just  hand  me  that 
stock  certificate  we'll  call  it  quits." 

"Si"  reached  out  for  the  check,  which  the 
caller  held  firmly.  "Well,  my  wife  here  has 
mislaid  the  stock,"  he  stammered.  "We 
were  just  looking  for  it  when  you  came." 

"Mislaid  the  stock?"  The  stranger 
frowned.    "Of  course,  then — " 

"We'U  find  it  aU  right,"  pleaded  "Si." 
"Besides,"  he  went  on  with  an  attempt  at 
a  grin,  "I  reckon  it  wouldn't  be  much  loss 
nohow." 

"But  I  must  do  things  in  a  business  way," 
the  caller  answered.  He  folded  up  the 
check  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "I'll  be  in 
town  until  to-morrow  night.  If  you  find  the 
stock  before  then  you  can  bring  it  to  me  at 
the  hotel."  In  spite  of  "Si's"  pleading  he 
declined  to  wait  until  a  more  thorough 
search  of  the  house  had  been  made. 

Almost  all  night,  until  every  inch  of  the 
little  cottage  had  been  searched  over  and 
over  again,  "Si"  and  his  wife  kept  at  the 
work.  All  the  reproaches  which  Mrs.  Jones 
had  heaped  on  her  husband  during  the  last 
five  years  were  paid  back  to  her  in  double 
measure.  When  daylight  came  "Si"  crept 
about  the  yard  on  handb  and  knees,  seeking 
vainly  for  fhe  missing  bit  of  paper.  His 
wife,  flMH  ^  sat  inside  puzzling  her 
ach«i  t  had  cleaned  house  a 

nt  "*\t  trash  and  rubbish 

1  ed  up  she  had  packed 
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into  baskets  and  carried  down  to  the  village 
dump-pile,  two  blocks  away.    Perhaps  .     . 

She  waited  until  her  husband  without  a 
word  to  her  had  left  the  house  and  gone 
down  to  the  hotel  to  make  a  final  plea  to  the 
stranger  before  he  started  back  to  the  city. 
Then  she  put  on  her  sunbonnet  and  crept 
cautiously  down  the  back  way  to  the  dump- 
pile.  There,  on  hands  and  knees,  she 
groveled  and  dug  in  the  heai)s  of  trash  and 
filth,  looking  pitifully  for  the  lost  fortune. 
When  her  husband  came  home  that  night 
he  said  nothing  to  her.  She  was  afraid  to 
ask  him  questions  but  she  knew  from  his 
looks  that  the  stranger  had  gone  back  to 
the  city  without  paying  over  the  money. 

So,  every  morning  for  a  week,  after  her 
husband  had  limped  silently  away,  she 
hurried  down  to  the  dump-pile  and  renewed 
her  search,  always  coming  back  in  time  to 
cook  dinner  and  supper  and  get  the  meals 
on  the  table  before  "Si"  got  home.  Pres- 
ently some  of  the  townspeople  saw  her 
crawling  about  the  dump  and  the  story 
spread  that  she  was  crazy.  One  evening 
she  found  "Si"  waiting  when  she  got  back 
from  the  dump. 

"Well,  Mary,"  he  began,  looking  at  her 
in  a  shamefaced  way.  "I*ve*found  that 
stock." 

She  stood,  staring  at  him,  and  her  face 
grew  very  white.  "It  was  pinned  inside 
that  black  coat  of  mine,"  he  went  on.  "I 
sort  of  remember  now  taking  it  out  of  the 
box." 

Mrs.  Jones  raised  one  dirty  fist,  tightly 
clenched,  and  started  to  speak.  Then  she 
toppled  and  fell  forward  onto  the  floor. 
"Si"  carried  her  to  the  bed,  bathed  her  face 
with  cold  water  and  finally  brought  her  back 
to  consciousness  with  the  aid  of  the  harts- 
horn bottle.  It  would  have  cost  money  to 
call  in  a  doctor. 

"And  I  telegraphed  that  fellow  in  the  city 
before  I  came  home,"  was  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  her  when  she  looked  up  at  him. 

In  the  morning  "Si"  Jones  stopped  at  the 
postoflSce  before  he  went  to  the  shop.  The 
clerk  handed  him  out  a  single  long  envelope. 
It  contained  a  newspaper  clipping,  pasted 
to  a  torn  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
the  two  words:  TAKE  WARNING.  The 
clipping  itself  was  from  the  financial  column 
of  a  big  city  newspaper.    Underlined  in  blue 


pencil   was   a  paragraph    which    read    as 

follows: 


The  feature  (^  the  day  was  the  a 
tional  advance  in  the  stcx:k  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company.  At  the  close 
$500  a  share  was  bid  for  it,  with  no  ofiEer- 
ings.  A  few  months  ago  thb  stock  was  a 
drug  on  the  market.  Within  the  last  fort- 
night immense  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  uncovered  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
present  price,  high  as  it  is,  will  be  short^ 
doubled. 

''Si"  Jones  gasped  for  breath,  leaned  back 
against  the  wall  and  with  infinite  caution 
unfastened  the  safety-pin  which  held  the 
stock  certificate  in  his  pocket.    "Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company"  was  printed 
in  big  letters  across  the  top  of  the  parchment 
Everything  grew  red  before  him.    Clutching 
the  stock  certificate  so  tightly  in  his  right 
hand  that  the  nails  bit  into  the  flesh,  he 
staggered  across  the  street  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  entered  the  swinging  doors 
of  a  saloon.    In  a  voice  he  did  not  recognize 
he  ordered  whisky.    The  glass  he  drained 
was  full  to  the  brim.    The  hot  liquor  ran 
through  his  veins  like  fire.    He  threw  a 
quarter  on  the  bar  and  walked  out  without 
waiting  for  his  change,  walking  on  air.    He 
was  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

At  the  harness  shop  the  man  from  the 
city  was  already  waiting.  "So  you've  found 
the  stock?"  was  his  greeting.  "Si"  smOed 
craftily. 

"Yes,  and  Fll  let  you  have  it  back  for  an 
even  million  dollars,"  he  said. 

The  stranger's  face  reddened.  He  forced 
a  laugh. 

"So  you've  been  reading  the  fool  stories 
in  the  city  papers,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a 
draft  here  for  $4,300.  Do  you  want  it  or 
will  you  keep  that  stock?  I'm  going  back 
on  the  noon  train."        , 

In  the  end  "Si"  hung  onto  the  stock.  The 
stranger  went  home  angry  and  discomfited. 
"Si"  sold  out  when  the  price  passed  six 
hundred  and  banked  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars. 

On  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Chicago 
stands  a  big  stone  house.  It  has  two  lonely 
inhabitants,  Silas  Jones,  the  well-known 
capitalist,  and  his  old  wife.  Only  the  name 
is  not  Jones.  In  telling  a  fact-fairy  story 
one  must  beware  of  the  law  of  libel. 
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Nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Guests  May  be  Luxuriously  Housed  Within  the  City's 

More  Than  Three  Hundred  New  Hotels 

By  David  H.  Walker 


TH^RE  are  more  new  hotels  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  They  are 
all  new  in  fact,  every  one  of  them,  from  foundation 
to  roof  top.  There  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  in  any 
one  of  them  that  ever  did  duty  before  the  period  pf 
reconstruction  that  followed  the  fire  in  1906.  There 
b  not  a  piece  of  furniture  nor  a  curtain,  nor  the 
minutest  fragment  of  anything  that  is  not  entirely 
new.  So  far  as  the  history  of  the  present  hotels  is 
concerned,  it  begins  with  1906.  Of  no  other  great 
city  can  this  be  said.  Everything  is  fresh;  every- 
thing is  spick  and  span;  everything  is  ui>-to-date. 

If  any  factor  were  needed  to  assure  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  their  comfort  would  be  best 
secured  in  San  Francisco  during  the  International 
E3Eposition  that  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  P&oama 
Canal  and  commemorate  its  construction,  this  alone 
would  be  con\-incing  to  the  most  fastidious.  There 
is  but  one  rival  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Elzposition, 
and  that  is  New  Orleans.  The  Louisiana  dty  finds 
its  old  landmarks,  including  its  old-time  hotels,  to 
be  something  to  advertise.  On  the  western  rim  of 
the  continent,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean — 
the  natural  place  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  the 
two  oceans — the  boast  is  not  only  that  every  hotel 
is  new,  but  that  the  same  applies  to  every  business 
house;  to  every  bank;  practically  to  every  office 
building;  to  every  stock  of  goods;  to  each  and  every 
appurtenance  used  in  trade  and  commerce. 

The  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  hotels  are  all  new 
does  not  imply  that  they  are  few  in  number  by  any 
means.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  laiger  than  any 
that  preceded  them  and  they  are  much  more  nu- 
merous. There  are  more  hotels  in  San  Francisco 
of  pretentious  scope  and  plan  than  in  all  the  other 
cities  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  An  example  was  given  of  the  hotel  impetus 
in  this  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  when  the 
walls  of  the  former  Palace  Hotel  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  old  foundations  were  obliterated,  and 
a  large  sum  was  devoted  to  placing  the  most  splendid 
and  modem  structure  that  could  be  devised  through 
competition  among  architects,  upon  ^he  site.  Simi- 
larly, when  the  .reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis,  on  the  west  side  of  Powell  street,  was  under 
consideration,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  hotel  very  greatly.  The  three  great  hotels 
of  the  city,  the  St."  Francis,  the  Fairmont  and  the 
Palace,  jointly  represent  a  cost  of  much  more  than 
$10,000,000. 
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One  effect  of  the  fire  of  1906.  was  to  compel  fire- 
proof construction  in  a  very  large  area,    in  that 
which  is  kx:ally  known  as  the  fire  limits.     By  this 
designation  is  meant  the  hotel  and  retail  and  whole- 
sale sections,  embracing  square  miles  in   extent. 
Owing  to  this  fact  it  was  certain  that  costly  real 
estate  devoted  to  hotel  sites,  would  not  be  encum- 
bered by  cheap  or  flimsy  construction.     Into  the 
composition  of  the  hew  hotels  entered  steel  frames, 
brick  and  stone  exteriors,  the  deepest  and  most 
solid  and  nost  costly  of  foundations.    At  the  same 
time  luxury  was  considered.    On  every  street  that 
is  comparatively  level,  beginning  a  few  blocks  from 
the  east  shore  of  the  city,  tall  and  splendidly  equipped 
buildings  sprang  up  almost  with  magical   speed. 
In  every  department  they  were  provided  with  the 
most    modem    furniture   and    paraphernalia.     As 
they  opened  their  doors  to  the  public,  one  after  an- 
other, wonder  and  adnuration  continually  increased. 
Lavish  expenditure  went  hand  in  hand  with  solid 
provisions  for  safety.     Nothing  was  omitted  that 
could  provide  for  comfort,  for  health,  for  elegance. 

Market  street  is.  the  axial  line  of  San  Franc^|co. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  best  hotels,  and 
indeed  all  high-class  hotels,  were  north  of  that 
street.  Simultaneously  with  the  reconstoiction  of 
the  streets  south  of  Market,  and  the  placing  therein 
of  scores  of  splendid  and  costly  buildings  devoted 
to  purposes  of  trade,  hotel  construction  south  ol 
Market  street  began. 

The  costly  bath  of  fire  that  swept  north  of  Market 
street  clear  of  all  impurities  and  all  relics  of  a  bygone 
time,  performed  the  same  service  for  the  region 
south  of  Market  street  All  crowded  neighborhoods 
that  had  harbored  small  tenements  and  lodging, 
houses;  all  lanes  and  byways  that  had  been  char- 
acterized by  an  ovei^<x>ngestion  of  population;  and 
the  arterial  thoroughfares  that  trended  from  the 
waterfront  to  the  centers  and  residential  areas,  stood 
forth  in  the  sunshine,  full  of  fresh  air,  new  and  ready 
for  better  things.  Hence  it  was  brought  to  pass  that 
in  hundreds  of  blocks  ^here  it  had  been  impossible^ 
to  find  fitting  surroundings  for  good  hotels  before 
X906,  the  sites  for  first-class  hostelries  were  found 
to  abound.  The  significance  of  this  is  contained 
in  this,  that  practically  an  unlimited  hotel  area  was 
opened  up,  and  that  the  character  of  this  area  was 
permanently  confirmed  by  the  automatic  action  of 
building  laws  that  w^iU  forever  shut  out  cheap 
wooden  buildings. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  hardly  a  limit 
to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  that  can  be 
supplied  to  any  visiting  multitude  of  people.  There 
is  ample  room  and  there  are  congenial  surroundings 
for  other  hundreds  of  hotels  if  they  are  required. 
There  is  ample  money  in  San  Francisco  to  construct 
these  hotels.  No  one  is  able  to  competently  forecast 
the  size  to  which  San  Francisco  will  attain;  but  as 
a  world-center  of  trade,  which  is  its  destiny,  and  is 
a  great  magnet  to  draw  to  it  "globe-trotters"  and 
people  of  all  sorts  of  occupations  and  aspirations 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  there  cannot  be  a  time  in  many  years  when  the 
hotels  will  be  unable  to  supply  conveniences  and 
comforts  for  any  crowd,  however  vast. 

The  hotel  builders  have  many  practical  consider- 
ations in  view  and  these  will  appear  at  once  to  any 
ca'eful  inquirer.  In  the  first  place  San  Francisco 
is  possessed  of  an  equable  climate,  which  insures 
physical  comfort  during  f^^^  throughout  all  seasons. 
It  is  never  too  cold,  nor  ever  too  warm  for  comfort. 
The  city  is  situated  between  two  great  bodies  of 
water — one  an  ocean  six  thousand  miles  wide,  and 
the  airs  that  blow  in  from  the  west,  passing  over 
this  vast  body  of  water,  with  no  intervening  ob- 
structions to  pollute  it,  are  absolutely  pure.  The 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west,  which  must  not 
be  put  out  of  mind  in  thinking  of  San  Francisco. 

The  city  is  at  a  place  toward  which  world  travel 
and  travel  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  must 
gravitate.  At  the  wharves  in  San  Francisco  large 
and  splendid  steamships  represent  the  traffic  and 
travel  connected  with  the  Orient;  with  all  American 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States — 
including  Alaska;  ships  that  ply  regularly  between  / 
San  Francisco  and  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
South  American  ports.  The  great  sailing  ships  of 
the  world,  flying  the  flags  of  many  nations,  sail  in 
and  out  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

While  thus  steamships  and  sailing-vessels  keep 
San  Francisco  continually  in  touch  with  all  portions 
of  the  globe,  long  and  splendid  lines  of  steam-rail- 
ways, railroads  that  span  the  continent  and  rail- 
roads that,  with  connections,  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  Mexico,  find  their  termini  in  San  Francisco. 
There  are  three  transconlinental  systems  that  run 
their  trains  in  and  out  of  the  San  Francisco  littoral, 
and  these  extend  to  Puget  Sound,  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  to  all  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  that  cross  the  high  Sierra  in  several 
places,  and  that  with  a  network  of  feeders  and 
branch  lines,  supply  all  the  populous  centers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  transportation  facilities.  There 
are  through  trains  that  run  across  the  continent 
without  change.  These  cross  the  great  Mississippi 
valley  and  put  the  millions  of  people  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  the  populations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  into  immediate 
touch  with  this  city. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  San 
Francisco  as  a  hotel  center,  without  exhausting  the 
subject.  No  tourist  comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
nor  no  winter  dweller,  who  does  not  ultimately  find 


his  way  to  this  city.  In  this  is  found  attestation  of 
the  fact  that  those  who  build  hotels  largely  and 
splendidly  do  well,  for  all  the  world  may,  collect- 
ively, be  said  in  a  sense  to  be  San  Francisco's  guest 
at  one  time  or  another. 

If  one  should  talk  with  the  San  Francisco  hotel- 
keeper,  he  would  speedily  be  aware  of  many  reasons, 
all  of  which  will  appeal  to  guests,  why  San  Francisco 
hotels  possess  a  permanent  lure.  The  title  of  "garden 
of  the  world"  has  generally  been  conferred  upon 
California  and  its  fitness  is  very  obvious.  Whatever 
fruit  or  vegetable  or  fish  or  game-bird  or  beast  or 
any  delicacy  whatsoever  that  exists  to  please  the 
palate  of  the  epicure,  either  is  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia or  is  continually  to  be  found  in  the  hotel  menu. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  great  variety  of  food, 
but  the  long  summer  season  and  the  mild  winter 
season  alike  extend  the  period  when  the  garden  and 
the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  are  opulent  in  supplies. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  at  Christmas  time  may 
easily  be  had.  In  midwinter  hundreds  of  orchards 
are  yielding  oranges,  of  which  trainloads  are  hurried 
East  to  satisfy  the  Christmas  market  in  New  York 
and  other  great  centers  of  population.  Each  and 
every  product  that  is  characteristic  of  the  sunny  lands 
that  border  the  Mediterranean  has  become  indige- 
nous to  California.  The  fig  of  Smyrna,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Blastophaga,  now  matures  as  perfectly 
in  California  as  in  its  native  clime.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  vineyardsare  yielding  wine  and  table-grapes 
and  raisins.  Square  mile  upon  square  mile  of 
young  and  vigorous  orchards  hold  up  ripening  apri- 
cots, plums,  prunes,  nectarines,  pomegranates, 
apples,  peaches  and  other  fruits,  to  name  any  of 
which  would  make  the  mouth  of  an  epicure  water. 

From  the  grapes  floods  of  wine  are  continually 
extracted,  the  purity  and  excellence  of  which  have 
pleased  connoisseurs  for  years.  Berry  farms  yield 
blackberries,  loganberries,  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries in  boundless  profusion.  Shining  groves  of 
olives  supply  a  pleasing  element  of  gastronomy. 
Thousands  of  orchards  rich  in  the  fruitage  of  al- 
monds, walnuts,  pecans  and  other  edible  nuts  supple- 
ment the  goodly  store.  And  here,  close  at  hand, 
rolls  a  fishpond  that  abounds  in  fish,  and  that  is 
thousands  of  miles  wide  and  thousands  of  miles 
long,  in  which  the  most  delicious  fishes  known  by 
man  are  to  be  found  easily  and  reliably.  Inland 
rivers  running  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  valleys 
that  are  of  enormous  extent,  have  been  stocked  with 
salmon  and  other  gamy  fish,  and  in  the  creeks  and 
brawling  rivers  that  hasten  through  the  mountains 
are  mountain  trout.  Extensive  wildernesses  furnish 
shelter  to  deer,  to  bears  and  to  other  animals  that 
were  provided  for  man's  use. 

San  Francisco  is  a  center  of  scenic  marvel.  Be- 
ginning with  the  illimitable  extent  of  the  Pacific, 
and  looking  shoreward,  one  passes  through  a  narrow 
strait,  the  Golden  Gate,  which  is  bastioned  on  one 
side  by  mountains  and  by  lofty  hills  on  the  other 
and  enters  into  a  bay  that  is  as  blue  as  the  skies  and 
that  washes  the  shores  of  a  score  of  fertile  counties. 
One  may  look  oorth,  south  or  west  and  see  mountain 
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ranges.  If  he  will  climb  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Tamalpais,  comfortably  seated  in  a  train  that 
traverses  the  crookedest  railroad  in  the  world,  he 
may  under  favorable  circumstances  view  within  a 
few  seconds  the  far-distant  and  snowy  tops  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  the  great  congregation  of  hills  known 
as  the  Coast  Range;  and  to  the  north  looms  the  great 
mass  of  Mount  St.  Helena. 

Into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  rivers,  after  a  confluence,  pour  their 
congregated  waters.  Between  the  Coast  mountains 
and  the  Sierra  there  are  very  large  and  splendid 
valleys,  each  of  which  was  once  the  bed  of  an  inland 
sea — and,  using  San  Francisco  as  a  base,  travels 
in  any  direction  need  not  lack  variety  or  interest. 

Throughout  the  long  summer  one  may  live,  if  he 
will,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  mountains  or  in  valleys, 
undisturbed  by  thought  of  rain  or  any  change  of 
climate.  In  the  winter  months  he  shall  see  the  hills 
cast  off  their  garments  of  russet  and  become  green 
with  the  tender  hues  of  springtime.  San  Francisco 
is  at  one  end  of  a  peninsula  that  is  bordered  on  one 
side  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  South  of  the  city,  there  is  a 
.tier  of  counties  that  abound  in  handsome  villas  and 
in  attractive  towns  and  cities;  and  in  farming  dis- 
tricts wherei»  more  varieties  of  splendid  fruit  are 
raised  than  could  easily  be  enumerated.  Not  Uli 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  south  is  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  which  was  founded  by  Senator 
Leland  Stanford  and  which  is  maintained  by  funds 
derived  from  the  estate  ol  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford. On  the  opposite  shore  ol  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco^  and  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  this 
dty,  there  are  congregated  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  three  cities  of  Oakland, 
Berkeley  and  Alameda. 

Berkeley  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  California. 
This  institution  is  sustained  by  the  state.  It  has 
been  enriched  by  liberal  donations  and  it  has  many 
fine  buildings  and  a  building  scheme  has  been 
devised,  and  is  in  course  of  execution,  which  will 
make  its  campus  structurally  noteworthy.  The 
university  stands  on  a  sk>pe,  dotted  with  gigantic 
oaks,  having  sufficient  altitude  to  overlook  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  Mount  Tamalpais  range  of 
mountains,  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  secure 
glimpses  of  the  open  ocean.  The  site  and  its  adorn- 
ments are  wonderfully  picturesque. 

Each  and  all  of  these  factors  tend  to  the  prosperity 
of  San  Francisco  hotels.  There  are  many  more 
features  in  San  Francisco  to  delight  visitors  than 
any  other  city  of  similar  size  can  boast  The  system 
of  street-railways  and  automobiles  and  taxicabs 
bring  every  portion  of  the  city  within  speedy  and 
convenient  reach.  From  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
toward  the  west,  the  land  slopes  upward  into  im- 
posing hills,  which  are  succeeded  by  vallejrs  and 
other  ranges  of  hills  and  broad  avenues  lead  up  and 
down  until  they  reach  the  culminating  gk>ry  of 
frontage  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  On  the  extreme 
north  of  the  peninsula  are  the  grounds  of  the  Pre- 
sidio for  United  States  military  reservation.    These 


are  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent.  On  their  western 
verge  the  heights  are  crowned  with  batteries  con- 
taining long-distance  guns.  Splendid  roads  lead  to 
the  Presidio  Heights,  which  furnish  a  remarkable 
diversity  of  views  and  which  afford  to  pedestrians 
and  to  all  othens  many  sources  of  delight. 

If  the  Presidio  alone  furnished  all  the  park  acreage 
of  San  Francisco,  it  alone  with  its  varied  scenery 
and  its  moving  and  warlike  pictures,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  fame  to  San  Francisco;  but  south  of 
the  Presidio,  and  separated  only  by  a  distance  of  a 
few  blocks,  is  the  famous  Golden  Gate  Park^  of 
nearly  two  thousand  acres.  This  great  pleasure- 
ground  fronts  on  the  ocean.  It  has  many  miles  of 
finely  improved  roads,  bordered  by  trees  and  shrub- 
bery imported  from  all  parts  cA  the  world,  and 
adorned  with  beds  of  flowers  that  lend  color  and 
bloom  to  the  landscape  throughout  the  entire  year. 

In  a  great  aviary — an  inclosed  space  surrounded 
by  glass — a  thousand  canaries  live  in  an  absolutely 
natural  condition,  without  cages,  flying  at  their 
will;  existing  through  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  a 
pleasing  grove  of  native  oaks,  where  they  mate  and 
nest,  and  live  in  absolute  security.  The  sundown 
song  of  the  thousand  warblers  is  worth  traveling 
miles  to  hear.  Securely  imprisoned  behind  stout 
iron  bars,  there  are  native  grizzly  bears  and  their 
progeny.  On  open  moors  herds  of  deer  move 
gracefully  to  and  fro;  and  in  a  large  paddock  a  herd 
of  American  bison,  with  large  and  liquid  eyes,  look 
out  upon  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  all  lands. 

Between  the  Goklen  Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio, 
there  is  a  lofty  cliff,  at  the  base  of  which  the  ocean 
foams  and  frets  continually.  Just  off  the  shore  at 
this  point  are  the  famous  seal  rocks,  upon  the  steep 
and  granitic  surfaces  of  which  sea-lions  gambol 
and  sleep  and  thousands  of  sea-gulls  make  up  a 
discordant  chorus. 

With  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  as  might  be 
expected,  all  varieties  of  flowers  grow  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  fuchsia  bush 
ten  feet  high.  The  calla  lily  opens  its  bk»soms 
feariessly  at  Chrbtmas  time,  secure  from  danger  of 
any  violent  change  of  temperature.  On  sunny  ex- 
posures the  heliotrope  grows  luxuriantly,  in  the  form 
of  bushes,  trained  up  to  walls  throughout  the  year. 
Around  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
oranges  and  lemons  grow  and  ripen  in  the  open  air, 
but  not  in  the  parks.  In  the  pleasure-grounds 
great  flocks  oi  California  quail  make  the  air  musical 
with  their  peculiar  cry.  Artificial  lakes  supply 
convenient  places  for  rowing,  for  races  between 
miniature  yachts  and  for  the  growth  of  eastern 
water-lilies.  The  climate  is  illustrated  also  by  the 
annual  custom  of  the  Olympic  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  on  Christmas  sends  out  a  large  party 
of  its  members  to  bathe  in  the  Pacific  ocean  near 
the  clifF. 

Visitors  to  San  Francisco  are  astonished  at  the 
size  of  the  retail  stores,  at  their  lavish  furnishings 
and  at  the  unusual  stocks  of  goods  that  they  offer 
for  sale.  These  are  unsurpassed  in  any  city  of  the 
worid.    The  splendor  of  the  banking  structures. 
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that  were  erected  solely  for  bank  uses,  built  on  lines 
of  Grecian  architecture  and  costing  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  aggregate,  likewise  occasion  surprise. 
There  are  more  than  three  hundred  hotels — all 
new — in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Those  close  to 
the  business  center  of  the  city  include  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  rooms.  Every  one  of  these 
hotels  is  easy  of  access  by  street-car  line,  and  the 
majority  are  within  a  short  distance  of  Market 
street,  on  level  streets.  In  addition  to  the  hotels 
there  are  more  than  three  hundred  apartment- 
houses,  situated  similarly,  that  contain  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  rooms  more.  In  the  same  • 
dbtrict  there  are  five  hundred  lodging-houses.  In 
the  available  hotel  area,  there  are  unoccupied  sites 
for  many  more  structures  of  the  first  class.  In  fact 
there  could  be  and  would  be  twice  as  many  hotels, 
apartment-houses  and  lodging-houses,  situated 
eligibly  for  all  purposes,  within  a  period  of  a  very 
few  months,  if  necessity  demanded  them.  Scores 
of  new  hotels  and  apartment-houses  are  now 
planned.  Private  homes  contain  thousands  of 
rooms  that  would  be  let  to  accommodate  a  crowd. 
There  are  enough  accommodations  existing  for  any 
sized  attendance  that  could  be  expected  at  an 
international  exposition.     Speaking  personally  the 

men  at  the  heads  of  the  various  San  Francisco  hotels 

• 

are  competent  to  please  the  public,  and  it  is  due  to 
their  exertions  and  skill,  knowledge  and  experience, 
that  the  fame  of  San  Francisco  has  been  more 
effectively  extended  since  the  fire  of  1906.  The 
names  of  the  San  Francisco  bonifaces  are  known  in  • 
all  cities  in  the  world.  They  are  as  well  known  as 
are  their  hotels. 

Taking  all  the  facilities  now  provided  it  is  clear 
that  in  San  Francisco  and  immediately  adjoining, 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  visitors  can  be 
accommodated  simultaneously.  This  capacity  will 
be  very  largely  increased  as  soon  as  the  city  is 
officially  recognized  in  Congress  as  the  site  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  The 
state  of  California  has  voted  to  issue  bonds  for 
millions  of  dollars  as  an  evidence  of  its  interest  in 
the  Exposition  Project.  Almost  before  the  ink  in 
this  sentence  shall  become  dry,  the  voters  of  the  city 
ol  San  Francisco  will  take  similar  action  in  behalf 
d  this  municipality.  The  sentiment  of  California 
and  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  California  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Exposition.  In  the  list  of 
those  who  have  individually  lent  encouragement  to 
the  enterprise  the  names  of  the  leading  hotel  men 
are  included. 

Back  of  the  hotels  are  the  leading  moneyed  men 
of  the  city — ^bankers  and  others  of  prominence. 
Equally  with  the  builders  of  banks  the  various 
corporations  that  have  engaged  in  hotel  building 
have  manifested  their  faith  in  the  future  of  San 
Francisco.  The  advantages  offered  to  them  by 
their  viewpoint  for  accurate  estimation  of  the  future, 
makes  their  acts  as  hotel  builders  very  significant. 

Among  the  large  array  of  San  Francisco  hotels 
are  a  number  that  may  be  taken  as  type,  all  illus- 
trative of  the  enjoyments  and  conveniences  that  the 
dty  holds  out  to  all  visitors. 


The  famed  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  frequented 
by  "globe-trotters"  for  many  years  prior  to  1906,  is 
found  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  guise.  The  old 
structure  of  the  same  name  was  razed  to  its  founda- 
tions and  on  the  site  on  Market  street,  occupying 
an  entire  block,  a  hotel  now  stands  that,  with  furni- 
ture, equipment  and  land,  represents  an  estimated 
value  of  approximately  $6,000,000.  To  the  well- 
known  features  that  have  been  pictured  all  over  the 
world  in  past  years,  new  attractions  have  been 
added.  Every  modem  idea  that  has  been  embodied 
in  hotel  construction  in  any  part  of  the  world  is 
found  in  the  new  Palace.  This  is  central  to  business 
and  is  on -the  chief  thoroughfare  in  the  city  and 
within  a  block  of  three  morning  newspaper  offices. 
It  includes  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  rooms.  The 
hotel  is  eight  stories  high. 

The  Hotel  St.  Francis  front  is  almost  the  entire 
width  of  Union  Square.  The  St.  Francis  represents 
millions  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment. 
It  has  received  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  dis- 
criminating tourists  on  its  merits.  Before  it  stands 
the  Dewey  monument  that  commemorates  the 
American  victory  in  the  waters  of  Luzon  during  the 
Spanish-American  war.  This  tall  column  is  in  the 
center  of  Union  Square,  a  public  ground  of  hand- 
some proportions.  The  St.  Francis  was  in  existence 
before  the  fire  of  1906,  but  it  has  been  entirely  re- 
built since  that  date  and  a  great  wing  has  been 
added  which  has  given  the  present  structure,  which 
may  yet  be  extended  by  another  wing,  seven  hundred 
rooms.  The  St.  Francis  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
Powell  street,  and  extends  along  Geary  street. 

The  Fairmont  is  on  the  crest  of  Nob  Hill  and 
occupies  an  entire  block  that  is  bounded  by  Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento,  Powell  and  Mason  streets. 
It  is  directly  opposite  the  Institute  of  Art  and  across 
the  street  from  the  Pacific  Union  Club,  which  occu- 
pies the  former  Flood  mansion  as  rebuilt.  The 
immediate  neighborhood  once  furnished  sites  for 
the  homes  of  Senator  Stanford,  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
and  others  identified  with  large  affairs  in  California. 
The  view  from  the  Fairmont  is  believed  to  be  un- 
rivaled in  the  world.  The  Fairmont  went  through 
the  great  fire  and  suffered  like  other  costly  structures. 
The  walls  stood.  The  interior  is  entirely  new.  The 
elegance  of  the  furnishings  and  general  equipment 
are  noticeable.  This  hotel  is  in  the  class  of  those 
that  have  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  construct  and 
open.  It  has  five  hundred  and  eleven  rooms.  The 
height  is  six  stories. 

The  Hotel  Stewart  is  on  the  south  line  of  deary 
street,  opposite  one  side  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
and  but  half  a  block  from  Union  Square.  This  site 
was  formerly  occupied  by  business  structures.  Its 
eligibility  and  convenience  to  places  of  amusement 
and  the  retailing  sections  of  the  city  inducefl  the 
construction  of  a  handsome  hostelry,  which  has 
been  equipped  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  building 
and  to  fit  the  class  of  patronage  due  to  a  central  and 
advantageous  Uxality.  The  largest  and  tinest 
theater  in  .San  Fran<  isco  is  near,  on  the  same  street 
in  fact.  The  Hotel  Stewart  is  near  Market  street, 
on  the  Gcarv  street  railway  and  but  a  few  ste|)s  from 
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the  Powell  street  cable-road.  Its  height  is  seven 
stories.    The  rooms  number  two  hundred  and  seven. 

An  aftermath  of  the  fire  of  1906  was  the  changing 
of  the  centers  of  population  to  a  large  extent.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  important 
hotels  in  neighborhoods  that  have  not  enjoyed  hotel 
facilities  of  the  first  class  earlier.  Among  the  newer 
structures  that  are  ranked  as  typical  b  the  Hotel 
Granada,  that  stands  at  Sutter  and  Hyde  streets, 
the  heart  of  a  very  important  district  of  the  city, 
which  was  formerly  very  largely  covered  with  private 
residences  of  high  cost,  but  is  now  central  to  club- 
houses and  its  distance  from  the  business  heart  of 
the  city  is  but  a  few  short  blocks.  The  Granada  is 
one  of  the  large  hotels  of  the  city  and  it  represents 
correspondingly  high  cost  and  completeness.  It 
has  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  rooms  and  is  eight 
stories  in  height. 

Powell  street  has  been  termed  a  leading  hotel 
street.  That  character  was  assumed  many  years 
ago  when  the  former  Baldwin  Hotel  was  constructed 
by  ''Lucky"  Baldwin  on  Market,  Powell  and  Ellis 
streets.  On  Powell  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Fair- 
mont have  frontages.  Included  in  the  array  of 
hostelries  along  that  thoroughfare  is  tfaie  Manx, 
which  stands  on  a  comer  of  Powell  and  O'Farrell 
streets.  Formerly  a  market  building  occupied  the 
site.  In  this  place  has  risen  a  fine  seven-story 
hotel  with  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  rooms. 

Still  another  indication  of  the  new  order  of  things 
b  the  erection  of  a  modem  hotel  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  street  and  Pioneer  place.  Thb  hotel 
naturally  enough  carries  the  name  of  the  Argonaut. 
Directly  to  the  west  of  the  hotel  the  old  strocture 
of  the  Califomia  pioneers,  erected  with  means  de- 
rived from  a  banquet  by  James  Lick,  formeriy  stood. 
Prior  to  1906  there  were  no  hoteb  of  importance  in 
that  neighborhood.  Now  another  hotel  center  has 
been  established.  The  Argonaut  b  only  half  a 
block  from  Market  street  and  accessible  to  all  the 
lines  ol  iht  street-railway  system  of  the  United 
Railroads.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  San 
Francisco's  rebuilding  scheme,  the  Argonaut  b 
large.  It  b  credited  with  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  rooms,  which  are  distributed  through  six 
stories. 

There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  extend  the 
hotel  areas  along  streets  that  are  nearly  level  and 
consequently  easily  of  access,  for  bkxrks  west  of 
Union  Square.  Sagacious  men  of  money  have 
selected  a  location  for  the  Bellevue  at  a  comer  at 
Geary  and  Taylor  streets.  Thereon  they  have 
placed  a  hotel  building  of  large  size  and  imposing 
appearance,  that  contains  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  rooms.  In  thb  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  placed  in  building  and  the  necessary  adjuncts 
for  a  modem  and  attractive  hotel  of  the  modem  type. 
The  Geary  street  car  line  passes  the  front.  Taylor 
street  b  but  little  west  of  Powell  street.  The  comer 
of  Taylor  and  Geary  b  near  Market  street. 

Where  the  Pacific  Union  clubhouse  formerly 
stood,  on  the  north  side  of  Union  Square,  a  modem 
hotel  has  been  erected  that  b  known  as  the  Union 
Square.    The    structMrp    pomcrs    and    fronts    on 


Stockton  street,  whidi  b  one  bkx:k  west  of  Kearny, 
that  for  many  years  has  been  known  as  .a  leading 
retail  street.  The  Union  Square  Hotel,  like  the  St. 
Francis,  has  a  large  frontage  on  Union  Square. 
Around  this  square,  in  addition  to  the  hotels,  there 
are  clustered  many  costly  buildings  that  are  devoted 
principally  to  the  retail  business  that  has  naturally 
found  the  locality  attractive  because  of  its  central 
position  and  other  circumstances,  one  of  which  b 
that  there  are  car  lines  operating  on  three  sides  of 
the  square  and  all  within  a  few  blocks  of  Market 
street.  The  Union  Square  Hotel  b  seven  stories 
high  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rooms. 

Northward  from  Market  street  there  b  a  series 
of  streets  that  are  nearly  level  for  a  number  of  blocks 
and  it  b  natural  that,  in  the  new  order  of  thipgs, 
they  should  be  favored  for  hotel  uses.  Among  these 
are  Exldy  and  Leavenworth  streets.  •  At  a  comer  of 
these  two  streets  the  Hamlin  Hotel  constitutes  a 
type  of  present  conditions.  The  Hamlin  has  one 
hundred  rooms  and  b  six  stories  in  height.  Like  a 
majority  of  the  hotels,  it  b  of  brick  construction. 
Within  the  fire  limits  all  the  hotels  are  necessarily 
of  a  class  to  guard  against  fire.  Thb  b  true  of  all 
those  that  have  been  mentioned  and  of  a  great  num- 
ber which  it  b  expedient  to  take  notice  of  here. 

In  the  same  general  dbtrict  b  the  Grand  Hotel,  at 
Taybr  and  Turk  streets!  Thb  b  five  stories  high 
and  includes  one  hundred  and  sixty  rooms.  The 
neighborhood  immediately  adjoins  Market  street, 
at  once  the  artery  and  magnet  to  attract  business 
•  because  all  street-car  lines  mn  some  of  their  leogth 
on  Market  street  and  that  b  the  center  of  a  txansCer 
system  that  covers  transit  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Golden  West  Hotel,  which  b  known  all  over 
the  Pacific  Coast  because  it  existed  for  yean  at 
Powell  and  Ellb  streets,  b  a  new  and  modem 
stmcture  on  the  old  site,  directly  opposite  the  Flood 
Building,  in  which  are  the  general  offices  of  the 
Southem  Pacific  Company.  It  b  within  a  block 
of  Market  street  Thb  hotel  b  six  stories  high  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  rooms. 

The  Turpin  b  on 'Powell  street,  near  Eddy  street. 
There  are  in  the  Turpin  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
rooms,  so  that  it  has  ample  accommodations  for  a 
large  number  of  guests.  The  hotel  stmcture  b  six 
stories  high,  which  b  a  favorite  altitude  in  San 
Frandsoo  hotel  constmction,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  hostelries  having  about  that  average  elevation. 

On  Ellb  street,  a  short  dbtance  west  of  Powell 
street,  b  the  Continental,  which  has  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  rooms,  and  b  five  stories  hjgh. 
Ellb  street  at  thb  point  b  central.  Along  it  runs 
an  electric  railroad,  part  of  the  United  Railroads 
system  and  the  site  b  very  convenient 

On  Van  Ness  avenue,  which  was  formerly  a 
leading  residential  part  of  the  city,  b  situated  the 
Richelieu.  Fine  club  buildings  and  a  Scottish 
Rite  Temple  of  large  cost  and  handsome  architecture 
and  a  string  of  hoteb  have  become  features  of  the 
avenue.  The  Richelieu  b  one  of  the  larger  hoteb 
of  its  part  of  the  city.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
eighty  rooms.  The  site  is  at  Van  Ness  avenue  and 
Geary  street 
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Sunset  Travel  Bureau  of  Information 


Sunset  Travel  Bureau  of  Information 


Santa  Rosa  Hotel,  Burbank,  Cal.    This  idea]  country  hSme  is  located  in  the  center 

of  the  beautiful  San  Fernando  Valley,  about 
seven  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Our  table  is  supplied  with  delicious  fniita, 
vegetables  and  dairy  products  from  our  own  ranch  the  year  round.  Ideal  climate — no  frost — altitude  600 
feel.     Beautiful  shady  grounds — outdoor  sports. 

Rales  reasonable.    Send  fo.  folder.  G.  A.  Knim,  Proprietor,  Burbank,  Csl. 


GRANADA  HOTEL 


Comer  Sutter  and  Hyde 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


and  absolutely  On- 


Richardson  Mineral  Springs 


LEE  RICHAItDSON,M>n«g«i',Chie<>,C«lifornlB 


IndlUu  KorM  »  Waltr,  I 


Wilbur  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

COLUSA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

Hot  Mud  Baths  naturally  heated  and  medicated 
Hot  and  Cold  Sulphur  Baths 


P.  Co..  B84  Mukx  S(..  San  PrmulHa 

PARAISO  HOT  SPRINGS 

Orandpst  and  most  accesslbte. 
Only  one-ha!(  hour's  ride  In  auto, 
aimale  unsurpaaned.     Our  walern  are  a  positive  cure 
for  rheumatism  and  all  stomach  Ircubtfs.  Ei       '  " 
Rate*  %IZ  to  116  jier  week.    For  furthe 

._-._   ..It .-J,    Bureau   B.    P.   Co.,     88 

— "    "arkct    St..   San    Fr 
a  Hot  Bprlnga,  Moi 


HOTEL  LEIGHTON 

Ixtcated  in  the  fashionable  Wibhire  District  taring  Weatlake  Parit.  A  higb- 
dara  family  and  tourisi  hotel  within  ten  minutes  car  ride  of  Hhoppjnit  centera 
•nd  on  direct  route  to  all  railroad  depota.  Recreation'  Sailing,  RowiiiB.  Tennis 
•odGolf   "Putting"   course.     America        '         ' '-      ^-'-   '"* 
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Sunset  Travel  Bureau  of  Information 


Mt.  Tamalpais 

over  "The  Crookedest 
Railroad  in  the  World" 

is  a  trip  no  visitor  to  San  Franciw-o  can  ovfr- 
look.and  one  that  no  native  Californian  interested  ' 
in  scenic  efiects.  or  the  eec^raphy  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  should  fail  to  take. 

The  Trip  to  Mt.  Tamalpais 
Consists  of 

a  boat  tide  along  the  wharves  and  shipping  of 
San  Francisco;  a  sail  across  the  Golden  Gale, 
the  entrance  to  the  Golden  West;  an  electric  car 
ride,  third-rail  system,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Bav;  a  railroail  tide  IhroiiKh  the  bin  redwood 
trees  of  Mill  Valley;  the  mountain  railroad  trip, 
not  a  cog  road  and  no  steep  inclines;  an  un- 
surpassed panorama  of  mountains,  valleys  and 
ocean.  You  see  it  ail  from  Mt.  Tamalpais  and 
want  to  go  again. 


Forju/i  itifarmalhm  imfMin 

at  any  rai/rvad  paturngtr  »fit*,  *r 

Ticket  Office 

Sausalito  Ferry,  Sao  Frxncifco 

Pcck-Judah  Co. 

553  South  Spring  Street,  Loa  Angeles 

7S9  Market  Street,  San  Fnncwca 

Mt.  Tamalpais  Railway  Co. 
Mill  Valley,  Marin  County 
California 


F.  C.  Drew.  FrrriJiv 


L.E.  White  Lumber  Co. 


,  Posts  and  TanBark 
k  for  F,xport 
Frincixfl.  CiSloni* 
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Worth-while  Shop-Talk 


IN  this  number  begins  what  wiU  undoubt- 
edly prove  one  of  the  most-talked -about 
novels  of  the  year  ahead.  Turn  over 
the  pages  and  look  at  the  opening 
sentences  of  "The  Spell" — words  that 
carry  you  West,  down  into  Kern  county, 
California.  Three  big  elements  of  interest 
will  help  the  story  to  throw  its  spell  over  you: 
One — it's  a  love  story  big  and  broad,  but 
sweet  and  cuddledy;  two — -it's  about  the  far 
West  and  California;  three — the  Willi 
wrote  it.  The  hero's 
big  and  bronzed, and 
knows  how  to  chop 
trees  and  kill  cows, 
and  all  that  sort  of 
thing;  the  heroine  is 
a  real  yirincess  in 
disguise  —she  has 
golden  hair  and  loads 
of  money.  Now  these 
two  perfectly-chosen 
persons  go  motoring 
together,  see  all  the 
things  worth  seeing, 
and  haveahumminff 
time  of  it — an  Irish 
maid  discreetly  serv- 
ing as  duenna.  If 
you've  read  some  of 
the  olher  William- 
son books  you  have 
some  idea  of  the 
thrilling,  quick-mov- 
ing entertainment 
that  awaits  you. 
Remember  "The 
Lightning  Conduc- 
tor," "Lord  Love- 
land,"  "Lady  Betty," 
"The Motor  Maid"? 
— all  yarns  that  keep 
you  guessing  and 
make  you  love  the 
authors  because  they 
take  you  far  away 
from  dullness  and  all 
workaday  prosiness. 
These  authors  of 
good  sellers  have  de- 
veloped a  literary 


mine  in  which  world  readers  &om  W&llula 
to  Waiping  are  enthudastic  and  encouraging 
stockholders.  Their  books  sell  quicker  than 
comcakes,  buttered  and  toasted — simply 
because  they  cheer,  and  make  joy,  and  kiU 
aU  blues  and  browns.  The  Williamaons  live 
in  the  south  of  France — they  are  just  complet- 
ing a  charming  villa  at  Chalet  des  Pins. 
* 
"San  Francisco — Exposition  city" — many 
pages  are  filled  with  that  theme  in  this  num- 
ber— pages  of  pic- 
tures and  pages  of 
words — all  colorful 
and  connncing.  It 
seems  only  yesterday 
that  Bill  Irwin,  be- 
loved vagabond  from 
California,  wrote  a 
tearful  threnody, 
"TheCity  that  Was." 
When  San  Francis- 
cans read  it  they 
sent  marked  copies 
to  their  bankers  and 
began  piling  up 
bricks.  Then  a 
doughty  writer  rose 
and  wrote,  "The  Citj 
that  Is,"  and  the 
chorus  sang.  It  all 
happened  in  four 
years — the  city  re- 
built, palatial  hotels 
and  shops,  people 
waiting  for  somt 
thing  new.  Like 
NewYork.SanFran- 
dsco  is  ahready  ao 
exposition,  but  its 
citizens,  backed  by 
the  state  and  all  the 
western  states,  pro- 
pose in  1915  tosboir 
the  world  a  few 
things.  In  this  num- 
ber, Mr.  Steele— the 
same  writing  wamor 
who  answered  Bill 
Irwin — tells  a  few 
things  he  knowi  at 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  (En^i-nd) 


THE  PUBLIC  TO  DECIDE 

The  public  arc  left  free  to  choose  between 
volumes  on  India  paper  in  flexible  bindin^js, 
and  volumes  on  ordinary  paper  in  customary 
bindings.  Neither  the  use  of  India  paper  nor  of 
flexible  bindint^s  has  ever  before  been  applied  to 
the  production  of  a  work  of  reference  in  even 
one  volume  approaching  such  a  size,  and  the 
combined  employment  of  both  in  a  work  of  28 
volumes  and  index,  and  likely  to  be  distributed 
to   the   extent   of   manv   thousands  of  sets,   is   an 


THE  NEW 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

(11th  Edition) 

THE  new  edition  (now  on  the  Press)  has 
been  written  on  the  same  lines  of  com- 
prehensiveness and  unquestioned  authority 
which  have  given  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
a  world-wide  reputation  since  the  issue  of  the 
First  Edition  in  1768-71.  It  constitutes  an  en- 
tirely new  survey  of  universal  knowledge  to 
1910.  No  completely  new  edition  has  ap- 
peared since  the  Ninth  (1875-1889).  It  con- 
sists of  28  volumes  and  index,  comprising 
40,000  articles,  7,000  text  illustrations,  450 
full-page  plates,  and  417  maps.  The  entire 
contents  of  the  work  have  been  under  edi- 
torial control  before  a  single  page  was  sent  to 
the  printer,  so  that  all  the  volumes  are  of  even 
date,  all  are  being  printed  at  one  time,  and  all 
will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  virtually  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  contributors  is 
more  than  1,500,  including  scholars,  specialist 
authorities,  and  practical  experts  in  all  civil- 
ised countries;  £230,000  ($1,150,000)  has 
been  paid  (to  contributors  and  editors,  as  well 
as  for  plates,  maps,  illustrations,  type-setting 
and  corrections,  ofRce  expenses,  etc.)  before 
a  copy  is  offered  for  sale.  The  new  work 
combines  comprehensiveness  with  brevity; 
many  thousands  of  short  articles  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time.  For  quick  refer- 
ence, the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (Eleventh 
Edition)  is  the  most  useful  work  ever  pub- 
lished. Among  the  new  features  are  diction- 
ary definitions  (dealing  with  technical  or 
scientific  words),  biographies  of  living  celeb- 
rities in  all  countries,  a  complete  history, 
under  alphabetical  headings,  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, bibliographies  of  all  important  sub- 
jects, exhaustive  accounts  of  all  new  countries, 
the  first  connected  history  of  modern  Europe, 
detailed  and  authoritative  articles  on  industries 
and  all  practical  subjects,  and  the  latest  re- 
sults of  archaeological  research,  of  explora- 
tion, and  scientific  discovery.  The  new  work 
contains  more  than  twice  as  much  information 
as  the  Ninth  Edition,  in  little  more  than  the 
same  space,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  it  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  most  authoritative  repository  of 
knowledge  in  existence. 


experiment  whose   advantages   may    not    at  first 
appeal  to  all  book-buyers. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  superiority  of 
the  sets  in  the  new  India  paper  form — their 
smaller  bulk  and  reduced  weight — the  publishers 
do  not  wish  to  force  the  improvement  upon  sub- 
scribers, but  have  determined  also  to  issue  sets 
in  the  usual  style.  Customs  change  slowly,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  readily  the  public 
will  take  to  the  new  idea. 

MANUFACTURING  PROBLEMS 

MORE  than  450,000  sets  of  the  last  com- 
pletely new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (including  imperfect  reprints  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada)  are  now  out  of 
date,  and  will  be  superseded  and  displaced  by 
the  new  Eleventh  Edition  (which  is  copyrighted 
in  the  United  States,  and  cannot  he  reprinted  or 
reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part). 

The  offer  of  the  work  is  world-wide,  and  it  is 
expected,  considering  the  extraordinary  sale  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  in  the  past,  that 
from  25,000  to  50,000  applications  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  within 
the  next  few  months.  In  the  case  of  previous 
editions,  libraries,  Government  offices,  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  clubs,  learned  societies,  and 
various  other  institutions,  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous class  of  educated  persons  (now  larger  than 
ever)  have  always  subscribed  for  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  as  soon  as  a  fresh  edition  was 
ready. 

(1)    THE  PRINTING  PROBLEM 

Should  the  number  of  early  applications  be  no 
more  than  25,000,  it  will  mean  the  printing,  in  a 
very  short  ^ime,  of  725,000  large  quarto  vol- 
umes, each  containing  an  average  of  960  pages, 
or  more  volumes  than  are  contained  in  any  library 
in  the  United  States,  except  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  one  other. 

Each  page  of  the  work  measures  12  by  9 
inches,  and  the  quantity  of  ordinary  paper  that 
would  be  required  to  print  these  25,000  sets  will 
be  2,192  tons,  as  much  as  would  be  required  to 
print  4,000,000  novels  such  as  are  usually  sold 
at  $1.50. 

(2)    THE  PAPER  PROBLEM 

The  employment  of  India  paper  introduces 
another  entirely  novel  factor  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  work.  India  paper  has  been  used 
hitherto  chiefly  for  expensive  Bibles,  and  since 
the  demands  of  the  book  trade  have  been  com- 
paratively slight,  can  be  produced  only  in  small 
quantities.  It  is  made  by  but  two  mills  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  United  States  by  none.     Each 
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Sunset 


f's  quality  Roofing 


-EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST 
-BETTER  THAN  MOST 

— Inguire  of  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct 


Hellerbacli  $aper  Companp 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


An  analysis  of  the  mineral  properties 
of  six  well-known  Brands  proved  our 
Roofing  to  contain  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  Wool  Felt — (the  body  and 
life)  and  the  highest  grade  of  Bitumi- 
nous Asphalt — (the  moisture  resister). 
We  can  demonstrate  this  statement  to 
your  satisfaction. 
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Mexico 

Christmas  Holidays  Excursion 

sijf  Personally  conducted  from  San  Francisco 

December  14th,  1910 

$80 


i 


Round    Trip 


Vestibuled  sleeping  cars,  parlor,  ob- 
servation and  dining  cars. 

Go  via  Southern  Pacific  and 
National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
Choice  of  routes  on  return  trip, 
via  Santa  Fe  or  direct  via 
Southern  Pacific  Side  trip  to 
Grand  Canyon  if  desired,  $6.50 
additional. 


For  details  see  agents 

Southern  Pacific 

Flood  Building,  San  Francisco 

Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  San  Francisco 

Third  and  Townsend  Streets  Depot,  San  Francisco 

Broadway  and  13th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Santa  Fe 

673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico 

Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


pn 
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Features 


/ 


SUNSET 


for 


January 


Los  Aii|{ele8  tke  HomeUnd 

A  pictorial  presentation  of  Los  Angeles  and  its 
environs.  The  story  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  home- 
land delightfully  told  by  Walter  V.  Woehike; 
photographs  in  four  colors,  of  gardens  and 
homes. 

Coast  Defense  of  Gilifornia 

The  mammoth  dry-dock  of  the  Pacific,  where  the 
laigest  battleships,  with  their  enormous  concen- 
trated weights,  can  now  be  repaired.  Described 
by  H.  A.  Evans,  Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  N., 
with  full-page  pictures. 


FICTION 


« 


The  Spell" 


By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson;  second  instal- 
ment of  this  absorbing  romance,  the  only  Cali- 
fomian  story  ever  written  by  the  celebrated 
Williamsons. 

The  Ballfitfliter  Wbo  Ploned  for  • 

Maid 

Mexican  in  "color"  as  to  text  and  illustration, 
the  story  being  all  that  its  title  suggests,  and  the 
artist  that  talented  man  from  Mexico,  Xavier 
Martinez. 

Tbe  Redemption  of  Jupiter 

A  Christmas  story  of  unusual  charm,  by  Ruth 
Comfort  Mitchell. 

Off  Gape  Flyaway 

A  thrilling  mysteiv  of  tbe  mm  by  So^ysfaer 
John  Fleming  Wilson;  ilhistmiad  bgr  Adele 
Barnes. 


The  Occasional  Drink 

—FROM  A  BUSINESS  VIEWPOINT 

There  isn*t  a  sane  man  alive — a  man  who 
thinks — but  who  doesn't  deplore  the  drink- 
ing habit.  Even  the  occasional  drinker — 
the  man  who,  for  social  or  business  reasons, 
at  times  indulges — knows  in  his  innermost 
conscience  that  he  is  doing  his  physical 
being  harm. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that,  almost 
invariably,  the  hopeless  inebriate  began  as 
the  ''occasional  drinker."  Nor  is  this  a 
temperance  lecture. 

The  fact  is  that  alcohol  in  any  form  is  a 
clog  to  business  wheels — in  excess  it  stops 
them.  So  it  is  that  himdreds  of  successful 
business  men — when  they  found  their 
appetite  for  liquor  becoming  keen — have 
sensibly  removed  the  danger  by  taking  the 

(without  hypodermic  injection) 

A  business  man's  remedy  is  this  famous  treat- 
ment— testified  to  as  such  by  the  foremost  physi- 
cians throughout  the  country. 

For  it  neither  interferes  with  the  activities  of 
every-day  life  nor  is  it  productive  of  the  slightest 
after-effects,  but  it  is  §af§  and  »ur§,  immtdiau  and 

Throofth  Toar  Own  Doctor 

It  is  not  an  admission  of  moral  weakness  to  seek 
your  physician's  advice  on  the  score  of  excessive 
drinking.  It  is  a  safeguard — ^for  your  health,  your 
family  and  your  business. 

Moreover,  a  craving  for  liquor  is  a  physical 
weakness — recognized  as  such  by  the  entire  medical 
fraternity.  That  is  why  the  Oppenheimer  Treat- 
ment is  administered  through  your  own  phvsician 
— because  he  is  familiar  with  your  constitution, 
and  because  he  can  give  you  proper  assurance  of 
the  treatment's  effects. 

So  we  urge  you  to  see  him  at  an  early  date — 
and  in  the  meantime  to  clip  out  this  coupon  and 
send  to-day.  It  brings  you  the  facts,  and  without 
publicity. 

COUPON 

(S3) 

OPPBNHBIMBR  INSTITUTE 

317  WMt  57Ui  Street.  New  York 

Kindly  send  me  in  strictest  confidence,  and  under 
plain  cover,  details  of  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment. 

Name 

Address  
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Once  The  East,  China  Is  To-day 
The  Ultimate  West 

Problems  of  East  and  West  are  merging — The  one  Source  of 

Information  about  all  the  West— the  one  Magazine  in 

the  world  that  Pictures  and   Tells  you 

Western  Facts  and  Fancies  is 

Sunset     agazine 

Features  of  1911  include: 

China's  Awakening 


In  August  last,  the  associate  editor  of  the  magazine,  CharEes  K.  Field,  sUrted  for  China.  He  entered 
that  practically  unknown  land  at  Shanghai  and  for  two  months  has  traveled  as  the  guest  of  officials  <^ 
the  Chinese  govenunent.  This  gave  him  remarkable  opportunities  to  see  China  as  it  is  and  to  tell  of 
the  restless  movement  that  is  now  waking  that  ancient  empire.  He  will  contributeseveral  strong,  stirring 
papers  profusely  pictured. 

General  Smith's  Story  of  the  Philippines 

"The  Philippines  As  I  Saw  Them,"  by  former  Governor-General  James  F.  Smith,  the  first  paper 
of  which  appeared  last  August,  will  be  continued  through  the  year.  These  papen  deal  with  life  in  the 
Philippines  to-day,  its  opportunities  for  adventurous  young  men;  opportunities  for  trade  utd  crannKTCC 

and  settlement. 

Did  You  Read  The  Lightning  Conductor? 

If  you  did,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  big  serial  story  of  the  magadne  for  the  year  will  be. 
The  Williamsons  have  written  the  best  story  yet.  Il  b  called  "THE  SPELL"  and  tells  of  lore  and  ad- 
venture in  California  and  the  Far  West.  Il  is  full  of  the  thrill  and  the  quaint  humor  that  haa  attracttd 
millions  of  readers  to  other  successful  books  by  these  capable  authors.  The  first  Ii 
in  this  DF.CEMBER  ISSUE. 
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Northwestern-Pac?i' 

r\  f)  1 1  VOi\  rl  Through  Marin.  Sonoma, 

Lioke,  Menaoczno,  ana 
Humboldt  Counties 


A  virgin  countiy  full  of  possibilities  for  the  Sightseer, 
Homeseeker,  Investor,  Vacationist  and  Sportsman.  Forests 
of  redwood.  Miles  of  vine?-covered  hill-slopes  and  rolling 
acres.  Hundreds  of  sparkling  streams  stocked  with  trout. 
Rich  valley  lands,  with  hop  fields  and  orchards.  Hills  and 
mountains  alive  with  game — quail,  doves,  deer  and  bear.  All 
within  easy  and  comfortable  distance  from  San  Francisco. 
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Transportation — In  the  Concrete 


By  B.  D.  BURROWS 


A  famous  Washington  newspaperman — one 
of  the  foremost  and  most  indefatigable  seekers 
after  fact  and  fancy  in  this  or  any  other 
country — made  a  remarkable  statement  to  me 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  a  month  or  so  ago.  We 
had  just  finished  a  tour  of  the  city,  via  the 
network  of  trolley  and  cable  lines  which  wrig- 
gles and  twists  in  every  direction  from  the 
Ferry  Tower,  and  were  discussing  the  ability 
of  San  Francisco  to  properly  transport  a  crowd 
of  unusual  dimensions  to  and  from  a  given 
point. 

**Are  you  people  out  here,"  he  queried, 
"aware  of  the  fact  that  the  suburban  trans- 
portation systems  running  in  and  out  of  San 
Francisco — not  counting  your  trolley  lines  or 
the  intermittent  services  maintained  by  your 
river  boats — carry  more  passengers  than  any 
other  group  of  interurban  or  suburban  systems 
in  the  world?" 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with 
statistics  or  fatigue  you  with  figures — no 
matter  how  interesting  and  appalling  they 
seemed  to  me.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
transljay  ferry  systems,  the  Southern  Pacific 
peninsular  lines  and  the  Ocean  Shore  electric 
trains  disgorge  at  the  gates  of  San  Francisco 
more  units  of  humanity  than  any  of  the  famous 
suburban  systems  running  to  and  from  any 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world!  Yes,  and 
with  a  comfortable  margin  to  spare!  Between 
the  hours  of.  six  and  nine  every  morning  some 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons  rush,  scramble 
or  leisurely  approach  the  terminals  of  San 
Francisco.  Between  the  hours  of  five  and 
eight  every  night  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
persons  rush,  scramble  or  leisurely  retire  from 
the  busy  whirr  of  the  city  to  the  less  strenuous 
atmosphere  of  their  suburban  homes.  Add  to 
these  some  twenty  thousand  more  who  daily 
travel  to  and  from  the  city  and  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  what  the  Washington  newspaper- 
man was  driving  at. 

But  what  to  do  with  this  great  army  which 
daily  hustles  through  the  facades  of  the  Ferry 
Building  and  the  depots  of  the  peninsular 
lines?  That  is  a  question  oyer  which  many 
men — experts  reared  in  the  midst  of  local  con- 
ditions or  imported  from  other  great  metropo- 
lii  where  the  transportation  problem  has 
l)een  well  solved — ^have  pondered,  debated, 
worried;  and  which  they  have  eventually 
solved. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  persons,  as 
I  have  said,  are  delivered  at  the  various 
terminals  of  San  Francisco  every  morning. 
Fully  sixty  per  cent  of  these  persons  (between 
thirty  and  forty  thousands)  desire  immediate 
transportation  to  their  places  of  business. 
Added  to  these  are  fully  twice  as  many  who 
live  in  the  outlying  districts  and  need  the 
street-cars  to  reach  their  places  of  occupation. 
Another  twenty  thousand,  on  pleasure  bent, 
desire  the  use  of  a  widespread  trolley  system 


throughout  the  day  and  night.  To  provide 
all  of  these  clamoring  "nickels"  with  safe, 
comfortable,  adequate  and  rapid  transit  has 
been  the  work  of  the  United  Railroads  of  San 
Francisco,  aided  by  one  or  two  independent 
lines — and  it  is  only  fair  to  that  corporation 
to  declare  that  the  work  has  been  splendidly 
done. 

Starting  from  the  Ferry  Building,  an  obvious 
point  de  depart  for  the  service  lines  of  a 
peninsular  metropolis,  the  rails  of  the  San 
Francisco  trolley  systems  glide  and  wriggle 
through  the  wide  streets,  over  the  hills,  across 
the  sand-dunes  and  out  through  the  country 
like  a  huge  web,  spun  with  infinite  patience 
and  a  fine  eye  to  detail  by  a  master  builder. 
Twenty-four  different  lines,  bearing  away  to 
almost  every  corner  of  the  city's  heart,  run 
down  Market  Street  and  converge  on  the  big 
loop  in  front  of  the  Ferry  Building.  Three 
others  dart  off  from  the  side  nearest  the 
Golden  Gate,  penetrating  to  the  Presidio,  the 
ocean  beach  and  the  Pacific  Mail  docks,  via 
Chinatown  and  the  Barbary  Coast.  Four 
others,  starting  from  the  other  side,  tap  the 
Mission,  Potrero,  Stock- Yards  and  Twin 
Peaks  districts;  while  two  blocks  up  Market 
Street  an  independent  cable  system  awaits  to 
carry  passengers  over  the  steep  hills  to  Sutro 
Heights  and  Golden  Gate  Park.  No  district 
has  been  overlooked  and  to  none  of  them  does 
the  resident,  the  commuter  or  the  tourist  have 
to  "pungle  up"  anything  more  than  the  modest 
five-cent   fare. 

A  word  about  the  equipment  of  the  San 
Francisco  trolley  system.  Shortly  after  the 
fire  of  1906  (which  cost  the  United  Railroads 
close  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars)  the  corpora- 
tion adopted  a  new  and  commodious  type  of 
street-railway  car  which  has  since  been  gener- 
ally approved  by  its  patrons.  Some  two  hun- 
dred of  these  cars  were  purchased  in  1906, 
another  hundred  in  1908  and  another  in  1910. 
These,  together  with  such  of  the  other  cars 
as  were  deemed  "fit"  to  travel  in  such  com- 
pany, make  up  the  equipment  of  the  system, 
with  possibly  another  hundred  on  the  inde- 
pendent lines.  The  cars  are  large  and  power- 
ful, with  wide  passageways  and  entrances,  are 
all  ideal  for  the  service  to  which  they  are 
dedicated. 

In  short,  whatever  emergency  the  trolley 
system  of  San  Francisco  may  be  called  upon  to 
meet,  in  whatever  part  of  the  city — be  it 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  Golden  Gate 
Park;  the  hurried  transportation  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  the  defenses  of  the  Golden  Gate ; 
or  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1912;  it  would  seem  today  that  the  city  is  the 
possessor  of  a  transportation  system  which 
may  be  depended  upon  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  monjent — and  meet  them  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  entirely  creditable  to  the  great 
city  of  which  they  form  a  part 
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eker's  parad 


Inc.,  644  Monadnoc 


SAN  » 

suit  at  £io  per  year.     Privilege  10 
and  to  purchase,    H.  L.  COLBY,  I 


1  land  on  easy  terms. 

jsled  soil.      Abundant 

Located  on  the  famous  Turlock  Irrigation  Ditch. 
•II  cash  per  acre,  balance  easy  terms,  J,  W.  WRIGHT 
A  CO.,  22S  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca[. 

CALIFORNIA  Houatain  Valley  Ranch— Timber,  water, 
fruit.  Exchange  •000  10  »7,000.  Real ricted  residence  dis- 
trict, view  lots.  San  Diego,  Cal.  All  level,  specially  chosen. 
IdeaUocallonsiaskforlist,  Frederick  Crove,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


DO  OR  WILL  YOU  ow 
Expert's  advice  before  you  b 
respect  are  well  Invested. 
Expert  on  Boils,  Agriculture. 


d  in  CallfomlaT  Get  an 
■ell,  A  few  dollars  in  this 
,   LUDWIO,  ConBulting 


CALIFORNIA    ALFALFA    AND    FIO    RANCHES— 
•2.000  secures  an  alfalfa  ranch  that  will  earn  tZ.DOO  a  year. 
■^gc^oIlB.    Irrigated.    "---■'—■' n__i.__ 


ir  views  and  detailed  descrlp- 
caKli.    Address   Stevens    A 


rowing  cro 

irtue-Davb __^ 

LIVE  SEAL  ESTATE  AGENTS  WANTED  for  finest 
colonization  proposition  In  Calllomla;  Govemmeni  expert 
reports  on  soil.  Irrigation  system,  climale,  etc.,  liberal  com- 
missions.  lafelOATED  1AN6  COMPANY  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA,  324  Crocker  BIdg,,  San  Francisco. 

REAL  ESTATE— Oregem 


I,08  ANGELES— CALIFORNIA- WHERE  REAL 
ESTATE  Values  douUl  in  ■  few  yean,  and  tartunes  ai« 
made  from  tmall  Investments.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
booklet,  giving  (acta  and  Bgurea— together  with  large 
double  map  ordty  and  vtdnlly— moiled  upon  receipt  of 
lOcents  latampeorsllver).  Adollar'sworlhof  information 
lor  a  dime.  McCLUNO  A  McCLORE  REALTY  CO,, 
2Z3-D  Excliange  BuUdlns,  Los  Angeles,  CWKonila. 

SHORT  CUT  TO  CALIFORNIA.  One  letter  to  our 
Bureau  will  bring  you,  freeofcont.  printed  matter  and  local 
new8iM[»*rs  Irom  eight  counties  of  Central  California,  the 
real  producllve.  money-making  part  of  the  state.  Get 
reliable  Information  that  will  help  you  decide  where  to 
locale.  State  your  wants  In  first  Tetter,  result  will  please 
von.  Address  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  PUBLICITY 
ItDltEAU    "  - •      ■    "  ■■■ 


land,  dear  title,  has  l>een  cruised  b;  — . 

recorded.     Tillamook  County,  Ore^n.     Write  for  partlcu- 

lars.    A.  Q.  WEST,  731  E.  Taylor .T'orlland,  Ore. 

ORCHARDS  and  Orchard  linds  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  for  sale  or  exchange.  Write  for  tree  booklet  o( 
Medford  and  southern  Oregon.  HcARTMUR  A  ALEX- 
ANDER.  Medford,  Ore. 

FAMOUS  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY   FRUIT  LAND 
TRACTS    FOR    SALE — Apples   are    prUe-wiimers.     Our 
-•"• jperty.    Correspondence  solicited. 


specialty  Medlord  Clly  pi 
MOOII-RHNI  CO.,  Med 


DO  YOU  want  lo  know  more  about  the  Pear  and  j 
■  I  ol  Rogue  River  ValleyT    We  are  pioneers  and 
'-■-■  '— '-  and  right  prices.    We  can  suit  you.    ' 
v.  VANPYKE  REALTY  CO.,  Medford 


\c  right  lands  and  ri 


CALIFORNIA  Land  tl  per  acre  cash  puvment,  balance 
purchase  SOc  per  month  per  acre:  dose  Sun  Frundsco:  no 


«  JAS.  E.  COI.E.  Hosier.  Oregon. 


tl-v/nson 


REAL  ESTATE—MisceUaneouB 


1  Mexico.     The  o: 


•e  done  on  shares  ti 


Sunset — Classified  Advertisuig 


RSAL  ESTATE— HiscellaneouB— Coat. 


MORE  MONEY  belne  rtiade  l>y  Ihoxe  who  Invm  in 
town  lots  al  begiTinlng  ol  Wtatem  Oruda's  future  indus- 
trial Rntl  rommcrdal  ceolera  th&n  in  uit  otlirr  <v&*. 
Inveit  110.00  B  month,  or  more.  Eillmated  that  ONE 
MUNDKKl)  MILLION  DOLLAItS  was  madr  In  yMirpnd- 
> —  ._.    .  . .. .. nhohad  the  forenleht  and  mur- 

1  of  In  formation, 


o^'derHolini; 


>  Bulletin 


jblicmtion: 


.n  Camula'B  Innnvl  ami  rlrhi'<t  pniiinci! 

iluml.ia.    NATURAL  REaOUKCEd  SECUIt- 

ITY  CO..  I.t'l..  703  Bower  Biiilillng.  Vancouvtr.  It.  C. 

OREUON  KARM  AND  FRUIT  LANDS.  Your  'Carpy 
Act'  right  <-D(ltl>'!<  you  lo  IGO  acnts  of  rirli,  tenUi;  inipiti-d 
land  In  thw  beautiful  Deschutu  Valley.  Ci'ntnil  Oregon,  if 
you  will,  wllhln  tlir>'e  yean,  cultivate  pari  orit,llvp  on  It 
thn*  montha  und  pay  (In  easy  Inslalnu-nls)  yoursbareof 
the  Irrlmtlon  corts.  Address.  Central  OreKon  Irrlcailon 
Company.  Redmond.  Oregon,  or  416  Railway  Exchange 
Bldg..  Portlan.1,  Oirgon. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


tlOO  MONTHLY  a 


LIVE  MAN  OR  WOM. 
opent«  1)uslneB.<i  at  home. 
nnvaasine.  Spare'" — 
Free  partkular^.     A 


imrhlea.  Denk  MP.  I 


WANTED— A  r.-w  m<m-  eowl  agi-nls  to  handl«  new 
premium  proposition  tliat  sella  at  slEtit.  •L.'iO  to  Ci.OD  a 
Say.  Ask  tor  Premium  Salary  Plan.  Ad.lreai  "VON," 
Balea  Mkt..  Hampton's  MuEa^e.  71  West  35th  Street. 
New  York. 


Income  assured  riehl „, 

leamUig  our  businesn  thoroughly  by  mall.     Former  ex- 
perience unnecessary.     All  we  require  la  honeaty,  ability. 


.J  get  Into  a  big-paying 

uid  become  Independent  for  Ilf4. 
tlculars.  Addiera  £.  H.  Harden, 
iperallve  Real  Eatato  Company, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Write  at  once  for  [uU 
Pres.  The  National  C 
Suite  G03.  Harden  Bid 


C.  H.  feMERY.  ME<l.  Chicago.  III. 


AGENTS  WANTBD— COottetKd 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HAKE  Bid  MONUVr — SiTi 

your  opportunity,  repreientlnB  fn  tout  locaUtj,  taK». 
liable  etlabllahed  budness  houae :  no  expeiluiOB  otcuAi 
required.  Write  for  tree  pkrticulkra.  Oept,  P,  IUmX 
RltterCo..Chle>ito.  111.  ^      '^"'^ 


PATENTS 


PATENTS  SECUItED  OR  VKK  RETURNBD.    Sal 
ikelch  tor  tree  report  a»  to  patentability.    "--■'-  '--■--• 

What  to  Invent,  with  valuable  List  of  InveotL 
sent  tree.  One  million  lioUars  oSetied  for  oo 
(lejOOO  for  others.  Patents  secured  by  ua  kd 
In  world't  ProffTtsf— sample  free.     Victor  J.  I 

Washington,  D,  C. 


Patents 
guide-book!     E. 


ciurn  Duda.  B«a  w- 
U .  8.  P&tent  Offlalt& 
—    ---*  •ketchlatai  i 

irtntcdlnm- 

..  WaablmtlOB,  D.  C 


FREIGHT  FOR^VARDING 


JUDaON  FREIGHT  FORWARDING  CO.  Redux 
'Sirs  and  quick  time  on  household  Rooda  to  all  Wntcc 
HilntH.    UA  Mnrtiiu'lte  BiiildinR.  ChlCKEo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BE  A  DOCTOR  of  MechaDO-TberKpr.  the  wmdaiM  n 


syitemotheallng-(3,000totfi „ -^  „__,„-. 

mall.  GrestlT  auperlor  and  mon  slmplfl  tbui  Osteopatbi. 
Authorlted diplomas  * ' — • —  " '-■ "-— 


teacb: 

I  gra^umUs .  SpcSitl  terau  non^^Si 
A«e.  Ametleui  Collese  of  ittti~ 
lao-iai  Hmndolph  St..  Chleaio. 


tZ.000.00.  WE  WILL  LEND  YOU  SX.OOO  under  CeruM 
reasonable  condllioni,  mod  Mns  thkt  jou  may  leinj  U» 
loan  tiom  the  dlvldelldt  (Hi  ma  InTeatiiKiit  wHMIi  wc  all 
nu^ot.  CONTINENTAL  OOUHERCIAL  CO..  St.  Loo. 

"  "GLORIOUS  KOOTENAY,"  BRITISH  COLUHBI.*-    ' 
No  irrigatlnk.     Delightful  climate.      Pniit  f&rms  tlO  la  P* 
per  acre.     Easy  terms.     Free  Booklet  D — Investora  Tn« 
A.   Uortgage    Corporation    Ltd..    134    Uutinpi    St.    W. 


Id  writini  to  ■dTCitiier*  please  mcntkin  Sanset 


m  amercAntl]«  or  manufictuHnv  buijrivai  Arc;  faow  Id  fftt  there;  and  will  ttou  rvu  v«k.'ivmwv  wi 
NaadvertiKment  will  be  permilted  herein  the  reliability  of  which  hu  not  been  firat  detemlned. 
NORTHWESTERN  DEPARTMENT  HOME  OFFICE  SOUTHWESTERN  DEPARTICBNT 

Welti  Farco  Bldr^  Portland, Ongoa  3ia  Bkttcry  8t.,8an  Franclaca  100  So.  Sprtnc  8tr«at.Laa  AocalM 


Glenn  County,  California 

Where  Water  and  Land  Meet  I*  Fotind  the  Mecca  of  tbe  HomcMeker 

?E^.#oijemimnt3rrriBateb1lante 

Glenn  County 

in  the  great  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  is  the  chosen  place  for  both  of 
these  basic  propositions.  Has  250,000  acres  of  the  best  land  on  earth,  all 
irrigable  and  cheap.  Has  water  enough  to  cover  each  of  these  acres  three 
feet  deep. 

Orland  Irrigation  Project 

being  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government,  will  care' for  50,000  of  these 
acres,  and  Central  Canal,  supplied  by  the  great  Sacramento  River,  under 
special  Act  of  Congress,  will  care  for  the  remaining  300,000  of  these 
splendid  acres. 

For  FuU  Information  Address  CLERK,  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 


(l^rlanb  ®[mt    Colonies,  Chnn  County,  CaHfomia 

$100— Per  Acre— $100     Terms,  One-Fifth  Cash 

Here  the  U.S.Cmreritmtnt  is  spending  $650,000  in  building  a  model  irrigation  system. 
Deep,  sedimentary  soil,  no  hardpan,  no  alkali,  no  adobe.  Specially  adapted  (o 
early  oranges,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  berries,  table-grapes,  walnuts,  almonds,  etc. 

Write  fbr  lUoMnHd  Ctt^Jogoe 

2Z7  Monigomer?  Street  AnnStTOI^  '*  Co.  San  Franclaco,  CalUbcnla 


Sunset  Hwneseekera'  Bureau  of  Information 


EVERY  FARMER  IS  HIS  OWN 
RAIN-MAKER 


MADERA  COUNTY 

California 

You  don't  have  lo  worry  about  water  or  rain  for  your  crops  in  Madera  County.     Irrigating 

canals  traverse  the  entire  district,  and  undergrouod  water  in  plenty  is  to  be  had  for  the  cost 

of  digging  a  well  and  running  a  pump. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  every  man  who  goes  at  farming  with  any 

knowledge  of  his  husiness. 

Madera  County  is  the  geographical  center  of  California,  its  climate  and  soil  are  typical 

of  (he  best  in  the  state.     Everything  that's  planted  grows  and  produces  bountifully. 

Dairying,  truck  farming,  fruit- raising,  grain  fanning,  find  perfect  conditions  h<;re.     Santa 

Fc  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  both  serve  Madera  County  and  electric  power  for 

pumping  is  available  at  k>w  rates. 


Address,  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  or  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

Madera,  California 


inf  10  adTcrtiMrt  pi 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 

Five  Rivers 

One      nunarea      creeks 
ana    numherless    springs 

provide  water  m  plenty  for 
an  ^ur^osea  in 

<; 

•  • 

1'      n     X 1 

n^iofcruuu,  v^c/u^/f^C/C/ 


Canfi 


ormia 


Siskiyou  County  has  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles  of  valley  land  of  splendid  fertility  wait- 
ing to  make  prosperous  farm  homes  for  thou- 
sands of  settlers. 

In  these  valley  lands  everv  kind  of  fruit 
grown  in  California  except  the  tropical  kinds 
grow  splendidly. 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  prunes, 
cherries,  almonds  and  walnuts  are  all  grown 
successfully. 

Many  of  our  farmers  get  fine  income  from 
Irish  potatoes,  the  production  being  heavy 
and  quality  extra  fine. 

Forage  crops  are  profitable  and  Siskiyou  is 
an  ideal  dairy  and  cattle  country. 


Siskiyou  is  a  great  goldrmining  country, 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year  being  taken  out 
of  the  quartz  and  gravel. 

Great  copper  ledges  have  been  uncovered 
in  this  county  and  other  mineral  wealth 
awaits  development. 

Three  million  dollars  a  year  is  the  lumber 
output  of  Siskiyou  County.  Great  areas  of 
pine  and  fir  constitute  a  latent  source  of 
wealth. 


m 


In  every  line  of  industry  the  openings  in 
Siskiyou  should  prove  very  attractive  to  every 
man  of  energy. 

The  climate  and  natural  surroundings  make 
it  the  most  delightful  place  for  a  home  in  all 
California. 


For  Facts  about  Siskiyou  County,  address 

Clerk,  Board  of  Supervisors,  Yreka,  California 

or  Montague  Promotion  Committee,  Montague,  California 

J.  A.  Glendenning,  Glenview,  California 

Sisson  Promotion  Association,  Sisson,  California 

Yreka  Improvement  Club,  Yreka,  California 

Geo.  F.  Helmuth,  Callahans,  California 


In  writing  to  advertisers 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 

Do  you  understand 

Dairying?  (^-^ -__«*-« 

SHASTA  COUNTY 

California 


The  denund  for  dairy  products  far  exceeds  the  supply  all  the  year  round  and  the  dairyman  is 
assured  a  constant  market  for  his  output  at  good  prices. 

Shasta  has  a  fine  mild  climate,  both  summer  and  winter.  Forage  crops  of  every  kind  produce 
splendidly.      Pure  clear  mountain  water  (or  the  herds  and  plenty  of  it  for  irrigation. 

Shasta  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  celebrated  Sacramento  Valley,  and  produces  ail  the  fruits 
for  which  (he  Valley  is  known,  including  citrus  varieties:  oranges,  lemor^s  and  grapefruit.  Better 
learn  about  Shasta  County  lands  if  you  want  a  home  in  California,  Very  good  miDeial  deposits 
aiso.     Shasta  copper  production  puts  California  third  among  the  copper  slAles. 

A  new  offUvd  Uliutroted  booldet,  compnhgtuive 


To  Men  Who  Can 

O       11      T^L  '  Among  our  representatives  ate  Life  fnsurance.  Real  Estate  and  Pro- 

^f^ll         I     MlnO^^       fessional  Salesmen,  Bank  Cashiers,  Merchants,  Itoctors,  Farmers  and 
'~-'*-'**       ■■-    *-'-*-^*^^>~>      Bankers.   They  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 

We  have  sold  our  offering  in  thirty-eight  states  to  hundreds  of  representative  and  prominent  business 
men — it  is  an  enterprise  both  safe  and  sound,  founded  on  individual  ownership  of  land,  and  assures  quite 
unusual  profit — profits  which  art  permanent  and  increase  as  the  years  go  by. 

An  opportunity  is  extended  to  representatives  to  handle  the  investment.  Learn  of  it  and  analyze  it. 
You  would  buy  it  youiself  and  can  confidently  suggest  it  to  your  friends.  All  your  time  is  not  required, 
yet  the  earning  is  most  liberal. 

Thia  Corporatran  is  solidly  established,  Capital  and  Surplus  over  (300,000.00.  T  will  take  pleasure  in 
fnniithlng  fullest  information  to  earnest  and  representative  correspondents. 

F.  D.  CORNELL,  Sechetarv,  35i  SouUi  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  _- 

tn  writing  Id  iilveftiKr*  pleue  mention  Sutuet 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


A  Great 


D 


airy 


Center 


Va1u€ 
$125.00 


WHERE  EVERY  CONDITION  MAKES  FOR  THE  GREATEST 
!    •       YIELD  OP  BUTTER-FAT  AT  THE  LOWEST  COST     :    : 


Tke  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 

has  started  a  big  dairy  movement  in .  G/enn  and  Colusa 
Counties.  Dairymen  from  all  over  the  United  States 
are  interesting  themselves  in  these  lands,  where  alfalfa 
produces  7  to  12  tons  per  acre  and  silage  com  from  25 
to  30  tons.  In  fact,  all  crops  grown  in  California 
make  big  yields  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Oranges, 
walnuts,  almonds,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

WriU  at  anet  for  ntw 

DAI^Y  UTERA  TURE 


Sacramento   v  alley  Irrigation  Company 

H.   L.   Holliater   &*.  Co.,   Sales    Agents,    Willo^ws,   California 


Un$qua1hd 

Tkg  Ttmu— 

$15,00 

/tfr  aer§ca$k, 

tA#  halanot  in 

10  anntuJ 

hutaJhnmtM 


945  Fourtk  Ave. 
Pittibargli.  Pft, 


205  L  Sm  I«  St.. 
CkicAgo.  111. 


506  C«Btral  Bldg.. 
Lo«  Aagclat,  CaL 


41S  Market  St., 
San  FimaoMo,  CaL 


In  answering  this  advertisement,  please  mention  Sunset 
;,  addressing  your  inquiry  to  Willows,  California. 
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'-)  idTertiten  pleaie  mention  Suntet 


Sunset  Homeseekers"  Bureau  of  Information 


Sunset  Homeaeekers'  Bureau  of  lafoimation 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Infonnatioa 


In  writim  to  ■dYtrttitci  pteu^  mtBttoa  Smutt 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


Planted  Orange  Groves 

In  Southern  California 


£U  ADJUDICATED  GRAVITY  WATER  RIGHT.  FROST- 
IJ^  LESS  AND  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  SCALE. 
5  acres  planted  to  Washington  Navel  or  Valencia  Orange  Trees, 
Lemons  or  Grape  Fruit.  $300  CASH.  Balance  of  principal  in  4,  5,  6 
and  7  years.  $25  monthly  cares  for  grove,  pays  interest,  taxes  and  water 
assessment.  UNIMPROVED  ORANGE  LAND,  WITH  WATER 
RIGHT,  $250  PER  ACRE. 

LOCATION:     Fontana  lands  are  located  in  Rialto  District  near  San  Bernardino,  Redlands  and 

Riverside.    Two  Transcontinental  railroads  cross  the  property. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  terms 

FONTANA  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

515  Wilcox  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Home  Office:    Rialto,  California 


fSf 


Forty- 


one 


Million 


For  faeU  about 
BUrra  County,  addreM 

The  LoyaUonian 
LayailUm^  Sierra  County, 

Caiifefnia 

• 

The  Mountain  Messenger 
DoumieviUe,  Sierra  CcwUy, 
Ckdifomia 

Clerk,  Board  of 

Supervisors 

Downievillef  Sierra  County, 
CaKJomia 


Forty-one  million  feet  of  the  finest  of  soft  lumber,  white,  yellow 
and  sugar  pine,  cedar,  fir  and  spruce,  are  annually  cut  in  the 
great  forests  of 

Sierra  County 

California 


The  timber-covered  uplands  provide  an  ample  supply  for  many 
years  to  come  at  the  same  and  even  increased  rate  of  cutting. 
Many  good  opportunities  in  the  lumber  business. 

Sierra  is  also  a  great  gold-mining  country,  over  two  hundred 
millions  having  already  been  extracted  from  its  hills  and  gravel 
beds.    And  systematic  mining  has  only  started. 

But  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  Sierra 
County  is  its  rich  black  loamy  soil  valleys  with 
ideal  conditions  of  climate  for  all  fruit,  forage 
and  garden-truck  culture. 

The  land  is  as  good  as  any  in  California,  land  prices  are  lower 
than  in  the  more  thickly  settled  districts  and  the  opportunities  for 
success  are  greater.  Better  see  Sierra  County  before  settling 
on  a  western  home. 

Sierra  County  scenery  is  world  noted.  A  great  vacation  countiy 
with  splendid  hunting  and  fishing. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Sunset 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


I 


$21,619,375.37 


These  figures  represent  the  value  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  grains, 
sundry  vegetable  products  and  other  food-stuffs  which  have  been  im- 
ported into  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-1910. 

The  staples,  corrij  wheat  and  beans y  are  among  the  most  important 
items  on  the  list.  Mexico  is  capable  of  more  than  supplying  its  own 
demand  for  these  products,  and  the  Government,  being  fully  aWare  of 
this  fact,  has  established  an  import  duty  on  them  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  the  local  producer. 

The  district  tributary  to  Hermosillo  is  at  present  producing  these 
crops  in  large  quantities,  and  the  local  farmers  are  reaping  the  benefit 
of  the  high  prices  caused  by  the  import  duty.  As  yet,  however,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  area  capable  of  beings  made  to  yield  these  staples 
is  in  use. 

Doesn't  it  look  like  a  good  business  proposition  to  acquire  some  of 
this  land  at  present  lying  idle,  and  go  into  the  busings  of  producing 
the  staples  for  Mexico's  needs  right  iifMexico,  where  all  the  expense  of 
importing  them-freight  charges,  import  duties,  etc.-increases  your 
margin  of  profit? 

It  certainly  looks  that  way  to  us.    Write  and  we'll  tell  you  why. 

« 

Address  the  Secretary, 


Camara  de  Comercio 
Hermosillo,  Sonora 


[lUustraied  hookld  on  request 


In  writing  to  adreitiMfft  % 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


Yuma  County,  Arizona 

has 

Sunshine 
Soil  and 
Water 


The  three  necesdtiea  for  a 
successful  irrigating  country. 
We  have  them  in  alDundance. 
Our  products  cannot  be 
beaten. 


— Sugar-cane 
^Melons 


—Alfalfa 

—Barley 

—Wheat         — Oniona 

— Com  — Beans 

— Milo  Mwze — Cabbage 


0  any  raised 


'  And  our  dtrus  fruita  are  far  superior  t< 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Oranges,  Lemons  and  Grapefruit  from  four  to  nz 
weeks  ahead  of  any  other  point. 
These  lands  can  be  purchased  for  from  930  to  9800 
per  acre. 
All  irrigated  by  the  great  Laguna  Dam. 

Mines  and  Minerals 

Yuma  County  contains  the  laziest  and  richest 
mineral  formation  in  the  United  States — Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead. 

There  is  room  for  everybody  and  great  opportunity 
for  makiog  money.   For  further  information  address 

A.  B.  MING 

Immigntim  Commimoim      YVMA,  ARIZONA 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


sit 


Have  you  ever  investigated  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  a  Walnut  Grove  ? 
The  area  for  walnut-growing  in  America  is  a  very  lim- 
ited  one.    The  best  section  in  the  whole  country  for  this 
profitable  crop  is 


San  Luis  Obispo  County 

One  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Counties  of  California 

Walnut  trees  grow  rapidly  hpre;  they  begin  to  produce  the  second  or  third  year  and  increase  their 
production  constantly  for  generations.     Seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  of  nuts  from  a  mature  walnut 
tree  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.    The  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  and  a  market  b  assured  at  good 
•  prices  for  all  you  can  produce. 

Grain,  fruit,  poultry,  dairy,  stock,  all  provide  sources  of  splendid  income  in  this  richly  fertile  district 

And  good  land  can  still  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

For  detailed  information  about  walnut-growing  or  any  other  of  the  opportunities  of  this  county, 

address: 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

San  Luis  Obispo,  California 


Does  Fruit  Land  at  $6  per  acre  interest  J^u  ? 
You  can  get  some  mighty  good  land 
at  that  price  in 


EID 


ora 


California 


County 


and  of  course,  better  land  at  higher  prices 
but  all  at  figures  which  will  prove  a  surprise 
to  you  if  you  are  accustomed  to  the  values 
prevailing  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
portions  of  the  country. 
You  can  raise  fruits,  grains,  forage,  almost 
any  kind  of  a  crop.  If  you  are  coming  West 
this  Fall,  you  ought  to  write  us  at  once  for 
authentic,  detailed  information  about  the 
lands  and  business,  the  facts  and  possibilities 
in  this  California  county. 


If  interested  in  mining,  jrou  will  find  here 
some  of  the  richest  gold-mines  in  the  land, 
and  many  prospects  which  will  yield  for- 
tunes with  scientific  systematic  development. 
You  will  find  here  a  climate  which  enables 
a  man  to  work  in  comfort  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  feel  good  all  the  time.  That  alone 
is  well  worth  enjoying. 
Booklet  and  full  information  regarding  any 
special  feature  of  this  county's  opportunities 
can  be  had  by  addressing 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

PLACERVILLE,  CAUFORNIA 


In  writing  to  advcrtiicrs  pIcMC  mcBtion  Swiitt 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


1  Q     Is  in  Walla  Walla  County, 
•*^^*^  a  district  famous  for  the 

W^    •  excellency  of    its    soil 

aSnindtOll  products,   irrigation  has 

^  here  produced  wonder- 

ful results.  Transportation  facilities  are  ample 
and  the  beautiful  Columbia  River  is  in  close 
proximity.  If  interested  in  intensive  farming— 
in  growing  fruit  and  garden  products— in  raising 
poultry— in  becoming  independent— you  are  in- 
terested in  Attalia. 

Write  dommerCial  iuiub  to-day  for  fuU  information. 


Investigate  John  Day  Valley 

Central  Oregon 

PRAIRIE  CITY,  OREGON,  is  located  in  Grant  Coimtv  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  central  Oregon.  It  b  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Suropter  Valley  Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  at  Baker  City, 
the  county-seat  of  Baker  County,  and  the  metropolis  of  eastern  Oregon. 

The  John  Day  Valley  is  an  exceedingljr  fertile  section,  part  of  which  has  been  under  irrigation  for  some  years  with  great 
success.  Owing  to  the  lack  <tf  transportation  facilities  in  the  past,  stock-raising  has  been  the  principal  industry.  There  are  at 
present  no  commercial  orchards  in  the  valley,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  pears,  onmes,  jplums,  strawberries  and  apples 
can  be  produced  successfully  and  on  a  commercial  scale  to  compete  with  the  old  established  fruit  districts.  There  are  unuraal 
opportunities  in  the  section  of  the  John  Day  Valley  immediately  contiguous  to  Prairie  City,  for  those  who  wish  to  reach  out 
along  agricultural  and  horticultural  lines.  This  Is  ailso  true  of  dairying  and  allied  industries.  Alfeilfa  is  grown  suc^ssfully  and 
on  account  of  the  rich  soil  comparatively  few  acres  of  land  will  support  a  good  dairy. 

Prairie  City  is  the  leading  town  of  the  county,  which  in  i$)09  had  an  estimated  population  of  6,000.  The  counhr  has  an 
area  of  5i473  square  miles,  2,933,200  acres,  and  unreserved  45480  acres.  Lands  adjacent  to  Prairie  City  are  held  mm  $50 
upward.  The  total  value  of  taxableproperty  in  Grant  Cotmty  in  1909  was  estimated  to  be  $4,731,194.  The  lumber  industry 
at  present  is  one  of  ^eat  promise.  Tne  principal  growth  is  the  yellow  pine,  the  tamarack  and  nr.  Inere  are  a  number  of  gold 
mines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Prairie  City,  the  annual  production  of  gold  for  the  county  being  approximately  $100,000. 
Manufacturing  products  of  the  county  for  1909  estimated  to  be  $1,500,000;  livestock  was  worth  $1,500,000;  farm  products 
$100,000;  orchard  products  $50,000;  700,000  gsdlons  of  milk  were  produced  in  Grant  Cotmty  in  1909  and  100,000  pounds  of 
butter  and  cheese.  The  county  also  produced  1,500,000  pounds  of  wool;  60,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  50,000  bushels  df  com 
and  other  grains;  had  29,6x3  head  of  cattle  with  a  value  of  $239,338;  1x7,895  head  of  sheep  with  a  value  of  $235,554. 

The  town  of  Prairie  City  has  experienced  no  boom  on  account  of  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  its  growth  is  likelv  to  be 
steadv  and  substantial.  The  buuness  men  of  the  community  have  united  to  carry  on  a  publicity  campaign  in  order  that  the 
world  may  learn  something  of  the  possibilities  of  the  John  Day  Valley.  A  number  of  attractive  booklets  are  in  course  of  prep- 
aration and  inquirers  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  with  information.     Address 


Secretary,  Prairie  City  Commercial  Qub 

Prairie  City,  Oreg- 


14  In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Suniet 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


Do  you  ? 


Do  you  want  to  improve  your  condition  ? 
Do  you  want  to  live  among  earnest,  honest, 
industrious  people  ? 

Do  you  want  to  live  amidst  beautiful  scenery? 
Do  you  want  to  live  in  a  locality  where  your 
efforts  will  bring  the  maximum  returns? 
Do  you  want  to  get  away  from  rigorous  win- 
ters and  excessively  hot  summers  ? 


If  you  do 


Come  to  The  Dalles  I 

We  invite  you  to  write  for  our  beautiful  book- 
let, and  to  ask  questions  regarding  any  feature 
of  life  at  The  Dalles.    We  can  prove  to  you 
that  here  is  indeed  a  good  place  to  live. 
Address  the  Business  Men's  Association 


The  Dalles 
Oregon 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Sunset 


Sunset  Homeseekers'  Bureau  of  Information 


le  §f  THE  BIG 
ED  APPLE" 


]^rO  subject  connected  with  the  develop- 
-•-^  ment  of  the  West  is  attracting  more 
attention  than  the  great  profits  Oregon  apple 
growers  are  making.  Other  states  produce 
rar  more  apples  than  Oregon,  but  Oregon 
leads  the  world,  according  to  the  largest 
dealers  in  apples  in  this  country,  in  quality 
of  product  and  high  prices  received  for  same. 
Oregon  is  a  great  apple  state,  and  Salem 
(the  Willamette  Valley)  is  the  original  home 
of  the  big  red  apple  that  is  making  a  stir 
throughout  the  world. 

The  largest  producing  apple  orchard  in 
Oregon  is  located  near  Salem,  the  vicinity  of 
which  is  also  noted  for  its  prunes,  cherries, 
hops  and  small  fruits. 

Salem  is  the  center  of  Oregon's  prune 
industry,  Oregon  producing  90  per  cent  of 
the  "Italian''  prunes  grown  in  this  country. 
Salem  is  the  center  of  Oregon's  hop  industry, 
and  Oregon  produces  40  per  cent  of  the  hops 
grown  in  tiie  United  States.  Salem  is  known 
as  the  "Cherry  City  of  the  World,"  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  of  which  Salem  is  the  center, 
originating  more  commercial  varieties  of 
cherries  than  any  other  section  of  this  country. 

If  you  are  interested  in  fruit  growing,  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  manufacturing  possibilities,  or  gen- 
eral farming  you  make  a  big  mistake  if  you  overlook 
Salem.  Salem  is  the  capital  city  of  Oregon — a  vigor- 
ous, beautiful,  progressive  community.  Write  to-day 
for  more  information  about  Salem.  Address  Secre- 
tary, Board  of  Trade,  and  mention  that  you  saw 
this  advertisement  in  SUNSET  Magazine. 


In  wnting  to  advertisers  please  mention  Snnset 


Sunset  Homeseekers*  Bureau  of  Information 


ord,  Oregon 


The  amazing  growth  of  Medford  upon  modem  substantial  lines  is  due  to  the  great 

development  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley. 

Medford  now  has  9,200  people,  an  increase  of  over  3,000  in  twelve  months; 

building  operations  in  1910  have  cost  over  $5,000,000  and  will  include  five  hundred 

residences,  and  more  than  $1,000,000  in  business  structures;  $1,000,000  is  now 

being  expended  to  complete  twenty  miles  of  asphalt  pavement.    Two  of  the  largest 

and  best  hotels  in  Oregon  are  now  being  erected,  each  costing  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

$500,000  water  system  in  operation,  one  of  the  finest  and  purest  in  the  United 

States.    Federal  building  costing  $110,000  authorized  by  Congress.     One  of- 

the  largest  natatoriums  in  America  just  completed. 

Bank  deposits  increased  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent  since  January  ist. 

Clearing  house  organized  August  12,  1910.    Postal  receipts  increased  thirty-six 

per  cent  over  corresponding  period  one  year  ago. 

Southern  Pacific  is  now  completing  the  largest  depot  in  Oregon  outside  of  Portland. 


The  Rogue  River 
VaUey 


Has  more  than  65,000  acres  of  apple  and  pear  orchards.  The  quality  of  Rogue 
River  apples  is  unsurpassed.  Its  pears  have  no  equal  in  the  world.  The  perfect 
climatic  conditions,  elevation  and  peculiarly  rich  soils  are  responsible  for  the 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit  here.  New  York  and  London  fruit  experts  declare 
it  to  be  the  finest  and  most  valuable  produced.  1910  crop  is  the  largest  on  record 
by  over  sixty  per  cent.  Size  and  quality  is  unexcelled  and  market  conditions 
are  the  best. 

There  are  no  fogs,  frosts,  droughts  or  windstorms  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley. 
No  sagebrush,  alkali  or  dust.  It  is  an  open  valley  and  upland  coimtry  made 
especially  for  high-grade  fruits.  There  have  never  been  any  crop  failures. 
Eastern  capital  has  recognized  the  immense  opportimities  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  in  railway  construction  alone  to  the  extent  of  over  six  and  one-haJf  million 
dollars  in  the  last  year.  The  Hill  system  has  completed  and  reconstructed 
thirty-two  miles  of  steam  railroad  into  eight  billion  feet  of  timber,  tributary  to 
Medford.  An  electric  interurban  line  serving  all  points  in  the  Valley,  fifty  miles 
in  length,  has  been  financed  by  New  York  capital,  and  will  be  completed  in  less 
than  two  years.  An  irrigation  system  costing  $2,500,000  is  being  built  and  will 
cover  55,000  acres  of  land. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  apple  and  pear  industry,  or  small  fruit  and  garden 
truck  farming  in  the  most  perfect  climate  in  America,  write  to  manager 

Medford  Commercial  CluL, 
Medford,  Oregon 

for  detailed  information  and  pamphlets.  For  six  cents  postage  we  will  send 
copy  of  our  64-page  beautifully  illustrated  booklet. 

Mfdiord  Wnt  Fiwt  Priac  for  Applef.     The  Rogue  River  Valley  has  taken 

Srt  in  two  International  Apple  Shows. — In  1909  a  car  of  Spitzenbergs  de- 
ited  all  comers  at  Spokane;  in  1910  a  car  of  Newtown  Pippins  defeated 
all  ccMn*«  •♦  Vftnmnver,  B.  C. 


ing  to  adyertiters  please  mention  Sunset 
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Oregon  Wheat 
Farms 

Grain  Farming  Pays  in  Sherman  County 

ShermAO  County  hoII  la  a,  rich  volcanic  bhIi,  very  deep  and  containing  all  Important 
PUm  fooda.  The  summer  (allow  Byetem  of  farming  la  Kenerally  practiacd.  The  NBllOnal 
And    StAte    AKrlcultural    Departments    have    establlahed    an    Experimental    Farm    at    tha. 


1  of  Moro.  one  of  the  objects  of  which  Is  to  develop  a  still  more  proDtable 
ui  Lhe  land  for  the  aumnter  fallow  year.  Assistance  from  thla  source  and  wltn  a 
broader  development  of  animal  Industry  should  greatly  Improve  conditions  and  returns  . 
In  Sherman  County.  Good  achoola,  good  roada,  wltti  automobiles  displacing  horaea, 
churches  and  well-equipped  towns  and  pleasant  living  condltlona  are  features  of 
Sherman  County.  The  Dallea,  Hood  River  and  Portland  are  within  easy  acceaa  [or 
•uppllaa   not   obtainable   locally. 

60,000  Acres  Now  Offered  for  the  First  Time  in 
Farms  of  160  Acres  and  Upward 


Thla  entire  tract  of  EO, 

alMrnate    section    In    the    ._.     ..    _ 

operated  by  proprietor   farmers.     Thla   land   haa   been   Improved  and    In 

yaara;  the  methods  of  farming  and  relurna  have  been  tested  by  ample  experience. 
Bv»rr  farm  ta  Improved  and  In  cultivation;  alt  aectlona  are  fenced  and  many  hava 
boiUM,  baroB,  wells  and   other   Improvementa- 

Transportation  by  Rail  and  Water 

Tranaportatlon  facllltlea  are  Ideal.  The  Columbia  Southern,  a  branch  of  the  O.  R.  ft 
N.,  miM  directly  through  the  property.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  Barrlman 
Syatam  ar*  balldlng  llnea  paralleling  tbe  tract  and  along  the   Deaabutes   River.     The 

Columbia       River 
(navigable)      flows 


aplendld  hard  mill- 
ing grain  and  la  In 
demand  In  all  parka 
of  tbe  world.  Ocetai 
carrying  veaaela  re- 
Bhlp  it  at  Portland, 
while  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Unfdii 
Paelllo   System   carry 


$25  to  $50  per  Acre.     Easy  Terms 


being  offered  In  farms  of  ISO  acres  and  upward  from  t2B 

0  location.     Terms  are  one-fourth  cosh,  one-fourth  within 

1  be   given   and   a   mortgage   taken   for   the   balance   for  a 
Thla  la  an  exceptional  opportunity.    Many  of  the  present 

houaand   dollars   a   year   on    small    farma.      For   complete   - 


Eastern  Oregon  Land  Co. 


Cwa  •(Bairra 


Sunset— Advertising  Section 


all 


TKe  1-T  >■  sold  exc1ui{vely  by  nspooMe  retail  JeoKUra.  brcauae  fine  watches  sbould  not  b 
ba'.vghl  by  mail  nor  from  those  who  do  not  understand  them  vui  their  adjustmenli 
/^-^  nivift T:^ I ._  I Jl^  :. 


The  115  Insenoll-Trenton  (.u  IS  jewEti  and  i>  in  ui  1-T  25  yeu  i 

filled  rue  of  the  hlghett  quslin. 

Equally  Bccunle  moilela  in  a  miHy  □(  l-T  caaea  at  S7,  tS,  S9.  $1D  and  JIZ 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.  29  Fraukel  BUko  ''e*'  York 


1 


ft 

For  a  Man's  ChristniEis  ^ 

Is  there  anything  that  so  delights  a  man's  Keart  aa  a  fine  watch — one  j  ^k 

that  permits  him  to  speak  the  time  with  authority?     It  ia  refined  and  !  j*^ 

beautiful,  as  a  gift  should  be,  and  besides  is  hia  most  personal  end  useful  '  1  . 

possession.     For  yeais  he  carries  it  wherever  he  goes,  1 1 1 

But  his  satisfaction  depends  upon  its  being  an    exaot   timer.     Among  \\t 

watches  there  is  one,  though  moderate  priced,  which  has  come  to  be  con-  I  \f 

spicuous  for  its  close  liming — accurate  as  only  high-priced  watches  have  [» I 

been.  ^' 

A  Saperior  Watch  ;.-., 

^"^        7  and  15  Jewel  ModeU  .   |j 

'5  tons  K 

No  handsomer  watch  has  ever  been  made.    It  will  keep  time  (or  a  generation.    Yourhome  i- 

jeweler  can  aell  you  on  Ingersoll -Trenton  and  he  will  atand  behind  it.     It  is  sold  at  our  j.  *-  ■ 
advertised  prices  by  all  who  handle  it  and  our  price  ticket  ia  on  each  watch. 


Mi 


[xv.'.gni  ay  man  nor   irom  inose  wno  oo  nor  unaersuina    inem    ana  ineir  aajusimEiio.  i   I  " 

CKer  9.000  good  jewelera  now  handle  iL  t  W 

Co  to  your  o»n  jeweler',  and  ex;iniT>e  it  before  buyins  any  watch.     \t.  by  cbance.  \.\t 

he  huin't  the  l-T,  we  will  aladly  send  ihenamaoF  one  nearby  whah«.   Our  book-  /'    ') 

let,  "Hawtc-]udEeaWal<;li,"iilhebeale]iplBiwIionof  a  waiiji  e>er  written,  and  \   ,  ^ 

1.  Free  on  reque.1.    The  15  JniOKll-Tnnton  ha.  7  lenuine  jewel,  and  i.  in  ■  »li(l  -  :-  J 

\\\ 
11 


